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The  y<icohite  enthusiasm  of  the  eighteenth  century^  particularly 
during  the  rebellion  qfij^^,  afforded  a  theme^  perhaps  the  finest 
that  could  be  selected  for  fictitious  composition^  founded  upon 
real  or  probable  incident.  This  civil  war,  and  its  remarkable 
events,  were  remembered  by  the  existing  generation  without  any 
degree  of  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which  seldom  fails  to  attend  in- 
temal  dissension.  The  Highlanders,  who  formed  the  pfincipal 
strength  of  Charles  Edward* s  army,  were  an  ancient  and  high* 
spirited  race,  peculiar  in  their  habits  of  war  and  of  peace,  brave 
to  romance,  and  exhibiting  a  character  turning  upon  points  more 
adapted  to  poetry  than  to  the  prose  of  real  life.  Their  Prince, 
young,  valiant,  patient  of  fatigue,  and  despising  danger,  heading 
his  army  on  foot  in  the  toilsome  marches,  and  defeating  a  regular 
force  in  three  battles — all  these  were  circumstauces  fascinating  to 
the  imagination,  and  might  well  be  supposed  to  seduce  young  and 
enthusiastic  minds  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  found  united^ 
although  wisdom  and  reason  frowned  upon  the  enterprise. 

77u  adventurous  Prince,  as  is  well  known,  proved  to  be  one 
of  thou  personages  who  distinguish  themselves  during  some  single 
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ana  extraordinarily  brilliant  period  of  th^ir  lives ^  like  the  course 
of  a  shooting-star^  at  which  men  wonder^  as  well  on  account  of 
the  briefness  as  the  brilliancy  of  its  splendor,  A  long  trace  of 
darkness  overshadowed  the  subsequent  life  of  a  man  who^  in  his 
youth,  showed  himself  so  capable  of  great  undertakings ;  andy 
without  the  painful  tc^k  of  tracing  his  course  fartlier,  we  may  say 
the  latter  pursuits  and  habits  of  this  unhappy  Prince  are  those 
painfully  afincing  a  broken  heart,  which  seeks  refuge  from  its 
own  thonghti  in  sordid  enjoyments. 

Stilly  howevery  it  was  long  ere  Charles  Edward  appeared  to 
hey  perhaps  if  was  long  ere  he  altogetlier  becamCy  so  much  degraded 
from  his  original  self;  c^s  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  litstre  attend- 
ing the  progress  and  termination  of  his  enterprise.  Those  who 
thought  they  discerned  in  his  subsequent  conduct  an  insensibility 
to  the  distresses  of  his  foUowerSy  coupled  with  that  egotistical  at- 
tention to  his  own  interests  which  has  been  often  attributed  to 
the  Stuart  family y  and,  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  principles 
of  divine  right  in  whicl^thdy  wer^  brought  up,  were  now  gen- 
^ally  considered  as  dissatisfied  and  splenetic  persons y  whOy  dis- 
pleased with  the  issue  of  their  adventurCy  and  fnding  themselves 
involved  in  the  ruins  of  a  falling  causCy  indulged  themselves  in 
undeserved  reproaclus  against  their  leader.  Indeed y  such  censures 
were  by  no  means  frequent  among  those  of  his  followers y  whOy  if 
what  was  alleged  had  been  just y  had  the  best  right  to  complain. 
Far  the  greater  number  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  suffered 
with  the  most  dignified  patiencCy  and  were  either  too  proud  to  take 
notice  of  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  their  Prince,  or  so  prudent 
as  to  be  aware  their  complaints  would  meet  with  little  sympathy 
from  the  world.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  greener  part  of  the 
banished  yacobites,  and  those  of  high  rank  and  consequence,  were 
not  much  within  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  Princes  character 
and  conducty  whether  well  regulated  or  otherwise. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  great  yacobite  conspircuyy  of  which  the 
insurrection  of  ij^^-S  was  but  a  small  part,  precipitated  into 
action  on  the  failure  of  afar  more  general  scheme,  was  resumed 
and  again  put  into  motion  by  the  ycuobites  of  England,  whose 
force  had  never  been  brokeny  as  they  had  prudently  avoided  brings 
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iHg  it  into  the  JIM.  7%e  surprising  effict  which  had  bteH  ptih 
auced  by  small  means  in  1745-6  animated  their  hopes  for  more 
sn^artant  successes,  when  the  whole  nonjuring  interest  of  Britain^ 
idenf^ed  as  it  then  was  with  great  part  of  the  landed  gentlemen^ 
should  come  forward  to  finish  what  had  been  gallantly  attempted 
by  a  few  Highland  chiefs, 

li  is  probable^  indeed,  that  the  Jacobites  of  the  day  were  m- 
ic^able  of  considering  that  the  very  smedl  stale  on  winch  tho 
egbrt  was  made  was  in  one  great  measure  the  cause  cf  its  unex- 
pected success.  The  remarkable  speed  wM  which  the  insurgents 
marched,  the  singularly  good  discipline  which  they  presented,  the 
union  cmd  unanimity  which  for  some  time  animated  their  councils^ 
were  etU  in  a  considerable  d^ee  produced  by  the  smallness  ^ 
iheir  numbers.  Notwithstanding  the  discomfiture  of  Charles. 
Edward,  the  nonjurors  of  the  period  long  continued  to  nurse  un- 
lawful schemes^,  and  to  drink  treasonable  toasts,  until  age  stole 
upon  ihem,  Aueth^  generation  arose  who  did  not  share  the 
sentiments  which  they  cherished;  and  at  length  the  sparkles  of 
disaffection,  which  had  long  smouldered,  but  had  never  been  heated 
enough  to  burst  into  actual  fiame,  became  entirely  extinguished. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  political  enthusiasm  died  gradually 
away  esmong  men  of  ordinary  temperament^^  it  influenced  those  of 
warm  imaginations  and  wectk  understandings,  and  hence  wild 
schemes  were  formed,  as  desperate  as  they  were  adventurous. 

7%ui  a  young  Scottishmcm  of  rank  is  said  to  have  stooped  so 
iow  or  to  plot  the  surprisai  of  St,  yames* s  PcUace,  and  the  cusas^ 
sinatian  of  the  royal  family.  While  these  iU-digested  and  desper^ 
ate  conspiracies  were  agitated  among  the  few  Jacobites  who  still 
adhered  with  more  obstinacy  to  their  purpose,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  other  plots  might  have  been  brought  to  cm  open  explosion, 
had  it  not  suited  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  rather  to  pre- 
vent or  disable  the  conspirators  in  their  projects  than  to  promul- 
gate the  tale  of  danger,  which  might  thus  have  been  believed  to  be 
more  widely  diffused  than  was  really  the  case. 

Jn  one  instance  alone  this  Very  prudential  and  humane  line  qf 
andnct  was  departed  from^  and  the  event  seemed  to  confirm  the 
policy  of  the  general  course.^  Dr,  Archibald  Cameron^,  brother  ^ 
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the  celebrated  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel^  attainted  for  the  re^ 
hellion  of  \i\<^y  was  found  by  a  party  of  soldiers  lurking  with  a 
comrade  in  the  wilds  of  Loch  Katrine^  five  or  six  years  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  and  was  there  seized.  There  were  circum- 
stances in  his  case^  so  far  as  was  made  known  to  tlie  public, 
which  attracted  much  compassion,  and  gave  to  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedi$tgs  against  him  an  appearance  of  coldblooded  revenge  on  the 
part  of  government .  and  the  following  argument  of  a  zealous 
yacobite  in  his  favor  was  received  as  conclusive  by  Dr,  yohnson^ 
end  other  persons  who  might  pretend  to  imparticUity^  Dr,  Cam- 
eron  had  never  borne  arms,  although  engaged  in  the  rebellion^ 
but  used  his  medical  skill  for  the  service,  indifferently,  of  the 
wounded  of  both  parties.  His  return  to  Scotland  was  ascribed 
exclusively  to  family  affairs.  His  behavior  at  the  bar  was 
decent,  firm,  and  respectful  His  wife  threw  herself,  on  three 
different  occasions,  before  George  II,  and  the  members  of  his 
family,  was  rudely  repulsed  from  their  presence,  and  at  length 
placed,  it  was  said,  in  the  same  prison  with  her  husband^  and 
confined  with  unmanly  severity 

Dr,  Cameron  was  finally  executed,  with  all  the  severities  of 
the  law  of  treason  ;  and  his  death  remains  in  popular  estimation 
a  dark  blot  upon  the  memory  of  George  11,  beij\g  utmost  tublicly 
imputed  to  a  mean  and  tfersonal  hatred  of  Donald  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  the  sufferer^ s  heroic  brother. 

Yet  the  f  cut  was,  that  whether  the  execution  of  Archibald 
Cameron  was  political  or  otherwise,  it  might  certainly  have  been 
fustified,  had  the  King's  ministers  so  pleased,  upon  reasons  of  a 
public  nature.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  had  not  come  to  the 
Highlands  solely  upon  his  private  affairs,  cts  was  the  general  be- 
lief;  but  it  was  not  judged  prudent  by  the  English  ministry  to  lei 
it  be  generally  known  that  he  came  to  enquire  about  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  which  had  been  remitted  from  France  to  the  friends 
of  the  exiled  family.  He  had  also  a  commission  to  hold  inter- 
course with  the  well-known  M^Pherson  of  Cluny,  chief  of  the  ctan 
Vourich,  whom  the  Chevalier  had  left  behind  at  his  departure 
from  Scotland  in  1746,  and  who  remained  during  ten  yecurs  of 
proscription  and  danger^  skulking  from  place  to  place  in  the 
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Highlands^  and  mctmtainmg  an  uninterrufied  carrespondefu^ 
between  Charles  and  his  friends.  Thai  Dr,  Cameron  should 
have  held  a  commission  to  assist  this  chief  in  raking  together  the 
dispersed  embers  of  disaffection^  is  in  itself  sufficiently  natural^ 
aud,  considering  his  political  principles^  in  no  respect  dishonorable 
to  his  memory.  But  neither  ought  it  to  be  imputed  to  George  IT, 
that  he  suffered  the  laws  to  be  enforced  against  a  person  taken  in 
the  act  of  breeding  them.  When  he  lost  his  hazardous  game,  Dr. 
Cameron  only  paid  the  forfeit  which  he  must  have  calculated  upon. 
The  ministers^  however,  thought  it  proper  to  leave  Dr,  Cameron* s 
new  schemes  in  conaahnent,  lest  by  divulging  them  they  had  in* 
diccOed  the  channel  of  communication  which,  it  is  now  well  known, 
they  possessed  to  all  the  plots  of  Charles  Edward,  But  it  was 
equally  ill  advised  and  ungenerous  to  sacrifice  the  character  of  the 
ting  to  the  policy  of  the  administration.  Both  points  might  have 
been  gained  by  sparing  the  life  of  Dr,  Cctmeron  after  conviction, 
and  limiting  his  punishment  to  perpetual  exile, 

TTuse  repeated  and  successive  ycuobite  plots  rose  and  burst 
like  bubbles  on  a  fountain;  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  the  Chev- 
alier fudged  of  importanu  enough  to  induce  him  to  risk  himself 
koithin  the  dangerous  precincts  of  the  British  capital.  This  ap* 
pears  from  Dr,  Kin£s  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Times, 

"  September,  1750. — /received  a  note  from  my  Lady  Primrose^ 
who  desired  to  see  me  immediately.    As  soon  as  I  waited  on  her, 

she  led  me  into  her  dressing-room,  and  presented  me  to ^ 

[the  Chevalier,  doubtless],  ^^  If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
there^  I  was  still  nwre  astonished  when  he  acquainted  me  with 
the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  hazard  a  Journey  to  Eng 
land  cU  this  juncture.  The  impatience  of  his  friends  who  were 
in  exile  had  formed  a  scheme  which  was  impracticable ;  but 
although  it  had  been  asfectsible  as  they  had  represented  it  to  him, 
yet  no  preparation  had  been  mcule,  nor  was  anything  ready  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  soon  convinced  that  he  had  been 
deceived;  and,  therefore,  after  a  stay  in  London  of  five  days  only^ 
he  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,*^  Dr,  King  wai 
in  175a  a  keen  yacobite,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  visit  madk 
by  him  to  the  Prince  under  such  circumstmces^ctnd from  hisbein^ 
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§He  Bfthai  utrforitmaie  pers^s  chosen  correspondents.  He^  me 
well  <w  other  men  of  sense  and  observation^  began  to  despair  of 
making  their  fortune  in  the  party  which  they  had  chosen.  It  was 
indeed  sufficiently  dangerous  ;  for,  during  the  short  visit  just  de- 
scribed, one  of  Dr.  Kin^s  servants  remarked  the  stranger^ s  like 
ness  to  Prince  Charles,  whom  he  recognized  from  the  common 
busts. 

The  occasion  taken  for  breaking  up  the  Stuart  interest,  we 
shall  tell  in  Dr.  King's  own  words  .^^When  he  {Charles  Md- 
fffard)  was  in  Scotland,  he  had  a  mistress  whose  name  was 
fValkinshaw,  and  whose  sister  was  at  that  time,  and  is  stilly 
housekeeper  at  Leicester  House.  Some  years  qfter  he  was  re- 
leased  from  his  prison,  and  conducted  out  of  France,  he  sent  for 
this  girl,  who  soon  acquired  such  a  dominion  over  him,  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  all  his  schemes,  and  trusted  with  his  most 
secret  correspondence.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  England^ 
all  these  persons  of  distinction  who  were  attached  to  him  were 
greatly  alarmed:  they  imagined  that  this  wcfuh  had  been  placed 
in  his  family  by  the  English  ministers ;  and,  considering  her 
sister's  situation,  they  seemed  to  have  some  ground  for  their  sus* 
picion  ;  wherrfore  they  despatched  a  gentleman  to  Paris,  where 
the  Prince  then  was,  who  had  instructions  to  insist  that  Mrs* 
Walkinshaw  should  be  removed  to  a  convent  for  a  certain  term  ; 
but  her  gallant  absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand; 
and  although  Mr.  M  ^Nasnara^  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  to 
him,  who  has  a  natural  eloquence,  and  an  excellent  understanding, 
urged  the  most  cogent  reasons,  and  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion, 
to  induce  him  to  part  with  his  mistress,  and  even  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  assure  him,  according  to  his  imstructions,  that  an  immediate 
interruption  of  all  correspondence  with  his  most  powerful  friends 
in  England,  and,  in  short,  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which 
was  now  daily  increasing,  would  be  the  infallible  consequence  of 
his  refusal;  yet  he  continued  inflexible,  and  all  M^Namara's 
entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  ineffectual.  M^Namara  staid 
in  Paris  some  days  beyond  the  time  prescribed  him,  endeavoring 
U>  reason  the  Prince  into  a  better  temper  ;  but  finding  him  obsii' 
nately  persevere  in  his  first  answer^  he  took  his  leave  with  ^mtfrn 
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mul  indignation^  saying^  as  he  passed  wf,  •  What  has  ymtr  famUf 
dtme^  sir^  thus  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  qf  Heaven  on  every 
tranch  of  it^  through  so  many  ages  V  It  is  wortny  of  remark, 
that  incdlthe  conferences  which  APNamara  had  with  the  Prina 
on  this  occasion^  the  latter  declared  that  it  was  not  a  violent  pat* 
sion^  or  indeed  any  particular  regard^  which  attached  him  to  Mrs* 
tValkinshetw^  and  that  he  could  see  her  removed  from  him  with* 
0ut  any  concern;  but  he  would  not  receive  directions^  in  respect  to 
hisprivatey  conduct^  from  any  man  alive.  When  HtNamara  re* 
turned  to  London^  and  reported  the  Princds  answer  to  the  gen^ 
ilemen  who  had  employed  him,  they  were  astonished  and  coi^ 
founded.  However^  they  soon  resolved  on  the  measures  which 
they  were  to  pursue  for  the  future^  and  determined  no  longer  to 
serve  a  man  whcr  could  not  be  persuaded  to  serve  himself ^  and 
ehote  rather  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  best  and  most  faithful 
friends  y  than  part  with  an  harlot^  whom^  as  he  often  declared,  he 
neither  loved  nor  esteemed/* 

From  this  anecdote^  the  general  truth  if  which  is  indubitable, 
the  princ^al  fault  cf  Charles  Edwards  temper  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  was  a  high  sense  of  his  own  importance^  and  an  ob* 
etinate  adherence  to  what  he  had  once  determined  on-^^ucdities 
whichy  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  bold  attempt^  gave  the  nation 
little  room  to  hope  that  he  would  have  been  found  free  from  the 
love  ofprerogcUive  and  desire  of  arbitrary  power ,  which  charaO' 
tirited  his  unhappy  grandfather.  He  gave  a  notable  instance 
how  far  this  was  the  leading  feature  qfhis  character^  when,  for 
no  reasomMe  cause  that  can  be  assigned^  he  placed  his  own  single 
will  in  opposition  to  the  necessities  of  France,  which^  in  order  to 
purchase  a  peace  become  necessary  to  the  kingdom,  was  reduced  to 
gratify  Britain  by  prohibiting  the  residence  of  Charles  within  any 
part  of  the  French  dominions.  It  was  in  vain  that  France  en-- 
deavored  to  lessen  the  disgrace  of  this  step  by  making  the  most 
fcLttering  offals ^  in  hopes  to  induce  the  Prince  of  himself  to  antici' 
pate  this  disagreeable  alternative,  which,  if  seriously  enforced,  as 
it  was  likely  to  be,  he  had  no  means  whatever  of  resisting,  by  Icav* 
ing  the  kingdom  as  of  his  own  free-will.  Inspired,  however,  by 
the  spirit  of  hereditary  obstinacy,  Charles  preferred  a  useless  re 
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mtanceto  a  dignified  submission^  and  by  a  series  ofidlebrava^ 
ioes^  laid  the  French  court  under  the  necessity  of  arresting  theif 
late  ally^  and  sending  him  to  close  confinement  in  the  Bastile^ 
from  which  he  was  afterwards  sent  out  of  the  French  dominions^ 
much  in  the  manner  in  which  a  convict  is  transported  to  the  place 
of  his  destination. 

In  addition  to  these  repeated  instances  of  a  rash  and  inflexible 
temper,  Dr.  King  also  adds  faults  alleged  to  belong  to  the  Princes 
character,  of  a  kind  less  consonant  with  his  noble  birth  and  high 
pretensions.  He  is  said  by  this  author  to  have  been  avaricious, 
or  parsimonious  at  least,  to  such  a  degree  of  meanness,  cls  to  fail, 
even  when  he  had  ample  means,  in  relieving  the  sufferers  who  had 
lost  their  fortune,  and  sacrificed  cUl,  in  his  iU fated  attempt.^ 
We  must  receive,  however,  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  what  is 
said  by  Dr.  King  on  this  subject,  recollecting  that  he  had  left  al 
least,  if  he  did  not  desert,  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  Prince, 
and  was  not  therefore  a  person  who  was  likely  to  form  the  fair^ 
est  estimate  of  his  virtues  and  faults.  W^  must  also  remember- 
that  if  the  exiled  Prince  gave  little,  he  had  but  little  to  give,  espe- 
cially considering  how  late  he  nourished  the  scheme  of  another  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  for  which  he  wcu  long  endeavoring  to  hoard 
money. 

The  case,  also,  of  Charles  Edward  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  difficult  one.  He  had  to  satisfy  numerous  persons,  who, 
having  lost  their  aU  in  his  cause,  had,  with  that  all,  seen  the 
extinction  of  hopes  which  they  accounted  nearly  as  good  as  certain^ 
ties  :  some  of  thse  were  perhaps  clamorous  in  their  applications^ 

*  The  reproach  is  thus  expressed  by  Dr  King,  who  brings  the  charge : — "  But 
the  most  odious  part  of  his  character  is  his  love  of  money,  a  vice  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  been  imputed  by  our  historians  to  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  is 
the  certain  mdex  of  a  base  and  little  mind.  I  know  it  may  be  urged  in  his  vindi- 
cation that  a  Prince  in  exile  ought  to  be  an  economist.  And  so  he  ought ;  hut, 
nevertheless,  his  purse  should  be  always  open  as  long  as  there  is  anything  in  It,  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  King  Charles  II.,  during  his 
banishment,  would  have  shared  the  last  pistole  in  his  pocket  with  his  little  family 
But  I  have  known  this  gentleman,  with  two  thousand  louis-d'ors  in  his  strong-box, 
pretend  he  was  in  great  dbtress,  and  borrow  money  from  a  lady  in  Paris  who  was 
tkot  in  aflRuent  circumstances.  His  most  faithful  servants,  who  had  closely  attended 
him  in  sU  his  difficulties,  were  iU-rewarded."— King's  Memoirs. 
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and  certainly  ill  pleased  with  their  want  of  sueeets.  Other  parts 
of  the  Chevalier's  conduct  may  have  afforded  grounds  for  charge 
ing  him  with  coldness  to  the  sufferings  of  his  devoted  followers. 
One  of  these  was  a  sentiment  which  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  gen- 
erousy  Imt  it  toas  certainly  a  principle  in  which  the  young  Prince 
^bos  trained^  and  which  may  be  too  probcd>ly  denomincUed peculiar 
to  his  family y  educated  in  all  the  high  notions  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  non-resistance.  If  the  unhappy  Prince  gave  implicit  faith 
to  the  professions  of  statesmen  holding  such  notions^  which  is 
implied  by  his  whole  conduct^  it  must  have  led  to  the  natural^  though 
ungracious  inference,  thai  the  services  of  a  subject  could  not,  to 
whatever  degree  of  ruin  they  might  bring  the  individual^  crecde  a 
debt  against  his  sovereign.  Such  a  person  could  only  boast  that 
he  had  done  his  duty;  nor  was  he  entitled  to  be  a  cUnmantfor  a 
greater  reward  than  it  was  convenient  for  the  Prime  to  bestow y  or 
to  hold  his  sovereign  his  debtor  for  losses  which  he  had  sustained 
through  his  loycdty.  To  a  certain  extent  the  yacobite  princ^les 
inevitably  led  to  this  cold  and  egotistical  mode  of  reckoning  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign;  nor,  with  all  our  natural  pity  for  the 
situation  of  royalty  in  distress y  do  we  feel  entitled  to  affirm  that 
Charles  did  not  use  this  opiate  to  hisfeelingSy  on  viewing  the  mis- 
ery of  his  followers y  while  he  certainly  possessedy  though  in  no 
great  degree y  the  means  of  affording  them  more  relief  than  hepreu- 
Used.  His  own  history y  after  leaving  France,  is  brief  and  melan- 
choly. For  a  time  he  seems  to  have  held  the  firm  belief  that 
ProvidencCy  which  had  borne  him  through  so  many  hazards y  stiU 
reserved  him  for  some  distant  occasiony  in  which  he  should  be  em- 
powered to  vindicate  the  honors  of  his  birth.  But  opportunity 
after  opportunity  slipped  by  unimproved,  and  the  death  of  his 
father  gave  him  the  fated  proof  that  none  of  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  werCy  after  that  event,  likely  to  interest  themselves  in  his 
quarrel.  They  refused  to  acknowledge  him  under  the  title  of 
the  King  of  Englandy  andy  on  his  part,  he  declined  to  be  then 
recognized  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Family  discord  came  to  add  its  sting  to  those  of  disappointed 
ambition  ;  and  t/.s/**gh  a  humiliating  circumstance,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  Checks  Edward,  the  adventurous,  thegallant^ 
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wtd  theliandscme^  the  leader  of  a  race  of  pristine  valoTy  wtau 
romantic  qualiiies  may  be  said  to  have  died  along  toith  him^  had 
in  his  latter  days  yielded  to  those  humiliating  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion^ in  which  the  meanest  mortals  seek  to  drovm  the  recollection 
of  their  disappointments  and  miseries.  Under  such  circumstances^ 
the  unhappy  Prince  lost  the  friendship  qf  even  those  faithful  fol- 
lowers who  had  most  devoted  themselves,  to  his  mirfortunes^  and 
was  surrounded^  with  some  honorable  e^u^tions^  by  men  of  a 
Joiver  descr^tion^  regardless  qfthe  character  which  hewas  hisuseff 
no  longer  able  to  protect. 

It  is  a  fact  consistent  with  the  Author's  knowledge^  that  per- 
sons totally  unentitled  to^  and  unfitted  for^  such  a  distinction^ 
were  presented  to  the  unfortunate  Prince  in  moments  unfit  for 
presentation  of  any  hind.  Amid  these  clouds  was  at  length  extin- 
guished the  torch  which  once  shook  itself  over  Britain  with  such 
terrific  glare^  and  atlast  sunk  in  its  own  ashes^  scarce  remembered 
and  scarce  noted. 

Meantime^  while  the  Itfe  of  Charles  Edward  weu  gradualfy 
wasting  in  disappointed  solitude^  the  number  of  those  who  had 
shared  his  misfortunes  and  dangers  had  shrunk  into  a  small 
handful  of  veterans^  the  heroes  of  a  tcUe  which  hcut  been  told. 
Most  Scottish  readers  who  can  count  the  number  of  sixty  years^ 
must  recollect  many  respected  acquaintances  of  their  youth  who,  as 
the  established  phrase  gently  worded  it,  had  been  out  in  the  Forty- 
five.  //  may  be  said,  that  their  political  principles  and  plans  no 
longer  dthergcuned proselytes  or  attracted  terror^^^those  who  held 
-them  had  ceased  to  be  the  subjects  either  of  fear  or  opposition, 
yacobites  tvere  looked  upon  in  society  as  men  who  hcut  proved 
their  sincerity  by  scur^cing  their  interest  to  their  principles  ;  cmd 
in  well-regulated  compcmies  it  was  held  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  to 
injure  their  feelings  or  ridicule  the  compromises  by  which  they 
endeavored  to  ke^  themselves  abrectst  of  the  current  of  the  day. 
Such,  for  example,  was  theevcuson  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Perthshire,  who,  on  having  the  newspapers  read  to  him,  caused 
the  King  and  Queen  to  be  desigtusted  by  the  initial  letters  of  K. 
and  Q.,  as  if  by  naming  the  full  word  he  might  imply  an  cugui* 
escence  in  the  usurpation  of  the  family  of  Hanover.    George  III. 
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4a9mg  kMrd  0f  tkis  genUewian^s  tustom  m  the  ahcve  mtdMw 

particulars^  commissioned  the  member  for  Perthshire  to  carry  his 
emmfliments  to  the  steady  Jacobite^^*^  That  is,'*  send  the  txcellaU 
aid  King,  "not  the  compliments  of  the  King  of  En^and,  but 
thou  of  the ,  Elector  of  Hcmover,  and  tell  him  how  much  J  reject 
him  for  the  steadiness  of  his  principles.** 

Those  who  remember  such  old  men  will  probably  agree  that 
the  progress  of  time,  which  has  withdrawn  all  of  them  from  the 
field,  has  removed,  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  and  strihing 
feature  of  ancient  manners.  Their  love  of  past  times,  their  tales 
of  bloody  battles  fought  against  romantic  odds,  were  all  dear  to  the 
imagination,  and  their  idolatry  of  lochs  of  hair,  pictures,  rings, 
ribbons,  and  other  memorials  of  the  time  in  which  they  still  seemed 
to  live^  was  an  interesting  enthusiasm  ;  and  although  their  politic 
cat  principles,  had  they  existed  in  the  relation  of  fathers,  might 
have  rendered  them  dangerous  to  the  existing  dyncuty,  yet,  as  we 
now  recollect  them,  there  could  not  be  on  the  earth  supposed  to  ex- 
ist  persons  better  qualified  to  sustain  the  capacity  of  innocuous 
and  respectable  grandsires. 

It  was  while  reflecting  on  these  things  that  the  novel  of  Red- 
gauntlet  was  undertaken.  But  various  circumstances  in  the  com- 
position induced  the  Author  to  alter  its  purport  considercd>ly  as  it 
passed  through  his  hands,  and  to  carry  the  action  to  that  point  of 
time  when  the  Chevalier  Charles  EduHsrd,  though  fallen  into  the 
sere  cmd  yellow  leaf,  was  yet  meditating  a  second  attempt,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  hopeless  them  his  first;  although  one 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  unfortunate  Prince,  at  least  as  late 
as  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty'  three^  still  looked  with  hope  and 
expectation.* 


\st  April,  1832. 


^  CKITICISMOIf  RlDOAUNTUCT. 

\^  The  introdisctioii  into  this  novel  of  the  Adventurous  hero  of  1745  was  a  raih  expert* 
■eat,  and  cannot  fail  to  suggest  many  disagreeable  and  disadvantageous  comparisons  ; 
let,  bri  then  been  no  *  Warerky,'  I  am  perauaidad  the  fallen  and  faded  Ascanins  of  Rad- 
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S»tAtlet fvoold  hftTe  been  vniirersaHy  pronounced  a  masterpiece.  Aboot  the  Mcondary 
pt/jonages  there  could  be  little  ground  for  nontroversy.  What  novel  or  drama  has  lur* 
passed  the  grotesquely  ludicrous,  dashed  with  the  profound  pathos,  of  Peter  Peebles-^ 
the  most  tragic  of  fsroes — or  the  still  sadder  merriment  of  that  human  shipwredc,  Nantia 
Ewart?— or  Wandering  Willie  and  Ins  Tale  ?~the  wildest  and  most  rueful  of  dreams,  told 
by  such  a  person,  and  in  soch  a  dialect !  With  posterity  assuredly  this  novel  will  yield  in 
interest  to  none  bf  the  series ;  for  it  contains  perhaps  more  of  the  Author's  penooal  «a* 
perieoccs  (see  Note  B)  than  any  other  ol  thttm*"^J.  G.  Lockhast.] 
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LETTER  FIRST. 

DARSIE  LATIMER  TO  ALAN   FAIRFORD.* 


Domfriet* 


Cur  me  exammaf  querelis  tuts  ? — In  plain  English,  Why  dd 
you  deafen  me  with  your  croaking  ?  The  disconsolate  tone  in 
which  you  bade  me  farewell  at  Noble  House,t  and  mounted 
your  miserable  hack  to  return  to  your  law  drudgery,  still 
sounds  in  my  ears.  It  seemed  to  say,  "  Happy  dog !  you  can 
ramble  at  pleasure  over  hill  and  dale,  pursue  every  object  of 
curiosity  that  presents  itself,  and  relinquish  the  chase  when  it 
loses  interest ;  while  I,  your  senior  and  your  better,  must,  in 
this  brilliant  season,  return  to  my  narrow  chamber  and  my 
musty  books." 

Such  was  the  import  of  the  reflections  with  which  you  sad^ 
dened  our  parting  bottle  of  claret,  and  thus  I  must  needs  inter- 
pret the  terms  of  your  melancholy  adieu. 

And  why  should  this  be  so,  Alan  ?  Why  the  deuce  should 
you  not  be  sitting  precisely  opposite  to  me  at  this  moment,  in 
the  same  comfortable  George  Inn ;  thy  heels  on  the  fender, 
and  thy  juridical  brow  expanding  its  plications  as  a  pun  rose 

•  See  Note  B,  page  4tu 

f  The  first  stajse  on  the  road  from  EdinburKh  to  Dumfries  via  Mo£Eat. 
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in  your  fancy  ?  Above  all,  why,  when  I  fill  this  very  glass  of 
wine,  cannot  I  push  the  bottle  to  you,  and  say,  "  Fairford,  you 
are  chased  1 "  Why,  I  say,  should  not  all  this  be,  except  be- 
cause Alan  Fairford  has  not  the  same  true  sense  of  friendship 
as  Darsie  Latimer,  and  will  not  regard  our  purses  as  common, 
as  well  as  our  sentiments  ? 

I  am  alone  in  the  world  ;  my  only  guardian  writes  to  me  of 
a  large  fortune,  which  will  be  mine  when  I  reach  the  age  of 
twenty-five  complete ;  my  present  income  is,  thou  knowest, 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  my  wants ;  and  yet  thou — traitor  as 
thou  art  to  the  cause  of  friendship— dost  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  thy  society,  and  submittest,  besides,  to  self-denial 
on  thine  own  part,  rather  than  my  wanderings  should  cost  me 
a  few  guineas  more  1  Is  this  regard  for  my  purse,  or  for  thine 
own  pride  ?  Is  it  not  equally  absurd  and  unreasonable,  which- 
ever source  it  springs  from  ?  For  myself,  I  tell  thee,  I-  have, 
and  sball  have,  more  than  enough  for  both.  This  same 
methodical  Samuel  Griffiths,  of  Ironmonger  Lane,  Guildhall, 
London,  whose  letter  arrives  as  duly  as  quarter-day,  has  sent 
me,  as  I  told  thee,  double  allowance  for  this  my  twenty-first 
birthday,  and  an  assurance,  in  his  brief  fashion,  that  it  will  be 
again  doubled  for  the  succeeding  years,  until  I  enter  into  pos- 
session of  my  own  property.  Still  I  am  to  refrain  from  visiting 
England  until  my  twenty-fifth  year  expires ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  I  shall  forbear  all  inquiries  concerning  my  family, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  present. 

Were  it  not  that  I  recollect  my  poor  mother  in  her  deep 
widow's  weeds,  with  a  countenance  that  never  smiled  but  when 
she  looked  on  me — and  then,  in  such  wan  and  woful  sort,  as 
the  sun  when  he  glances  through  an  April  cloud — were  it  not, 
I  say,  that  her  mild  and  matron-like  form  and  countenance  for- 
bid such  a  suspicion,  I  might  think  myself  the  son  of  some> 
Indian  director,  or  rich  citizen,  who  had  more  wealth  than 
grace,  and  a  handful  of  hypocrisy  to  boot,  and  who  was  breed- 
ing up  privately,  and  obscurely  enriching,  one  of  whose  exist- 
ence he  had  some  reason  to  be  ashamed.  But,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  think  on  my  mother,  and  am  convinced  as  much  as  of 
the  existence  of  my  own  soul,  that  no  touch  of  shame  could 
arise  from  aught  in  which  she  was  implicated.  Meantime,  I 
am  wealthy,  and  I  am  alone,  and  why  does  my  friend  scruple 
to  share  my  wealth  ? 

Are  you  not  my  only  friend  ?  and  have  you  not  acquired  a 
right  to  share  my  wealth  ?  Answer  me  that,  Alan  Fairford. 
When  I  was  brought  from  the  solitude  of  my  mother's  dwelling 
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fcfo  the  tumult  of  the  Gytesf*  Class*  at  the  High  School- 
when  I  was  mocked  for  my  English  accent — salted  wii»h  snovr 
as  a  Southern — rolled  in  the  gutter  for  a  Saxon  pock-pudding 
— who,  with  stout  arguments  and  stouter  blows,  stood  forth  my 
defender? — ^why,  Alan  Fairford.  Who  beat  me  soundly  when 
I  brought  the  arrogance  of  an  only  son,  and  of  course  a  spoiled 
urchin,  to  the  forms  of  the  little  republic  ? — why,  Alan.  And 
who  taught  me  to  smoke  a  cobbler,  pin  k  losen,  head  a  bicker, 
and  hold  the  bannets  ?  f — ^Alan,  once  more.  If  I  became  the 
pride  of  the  Yards,  and  the  dread  of  the  hucksters  in  the  High 
School  Wynd,  it  was  under  thy  patronage )  and,  but  for  thee, 
I  had  been  contented  with  humbly  passing  through  the  Cow- 
gate  Fort,  without  climbing  over  the  top  of  it,  and  had  never 
seen  the  Kittle  nine-st^s  %  nearer  than  from  Bareford's  Parks^ 
You  taught  me  to  keep  my  fingers  off  the  weak,  and  to  clench 
my  fist  against  the  strong — ^to  carry  no  tales  out  of  school — to 
stand  forth  like  a  true  man— obey  the  stem  order  of  a  Pande 
manum,  and  endure  my  pawmies  without  wincing,  like  one  that 
Is  determfhed  not  to  be  the  better  for  them.  In  a  word,  before 
I  knew  thee,  I  knew  nothing. 

At  College  it  was  the  same.  When  I  was  incorrigibly  idle^ 
your  example  and  encouragement  roused  me  to  mental  exertion, 
and  showed  me  the  way  to  intellectual  enjoyment.  You  made 
me  an  historian,  a  metaphysician  (invita  Mifien'd)^ — nay,  by 
Heaven  !  you  had  almost  made  an  advocate  of  me,  as  well  as 
of  yourself.  Yes,  rather  than  part  with  you,  Alan,  I  attended 
a  weary  season  at  the  Scotch  Law  Class ;  a  wearier  at  the 
Civil ;  and  with  what  excellent  advantage,  my  note-book  filled 
with  caricatures  of  the  professors  and  my  fellow-students,  is  it 
oot  yet  extant  to  testify  ? 

"  Thus  far  have  I  held  on  with  thee  untired ; " 
and,  to  say  truth,  purely  and  solely  that  I  might  travel  the  same 

•  [Gyte,  Scattki  for  a  child  or  brat.] 

t  Break  a  window,  head  a  Akimiish  with  stones,  and  hold  the  bonnet,  or  handkerdtief^ 
which  used  to  divide  High  School  boys  when  fighting. 

X  A  p>'us  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Castle  rock  to  the  north,  by  which  it  is  just  possibit 
fc>r  a  goat,  or  a  high-school  boy,  to  turn  the  comer  rf  the  bui'ding  where  it  rises  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  This  was  so  favorite  a  feat  with  the  '*  heU  ar.d  neck  boys  '*  of  the 
higher  classes,  that  at  one  time  sentinels  were  posted  to  prevent  its  repetition.  One  of  the 
nine-steps  was  rendered  more  secuie  because  the  climber  could  take  hold  of  the  root  of  a 
nettle,  so  precarious  were  the  means  of  passing  this  celebrated  spot.  The  manning  the 
Cowgate  Port,  especially  m  snowball  time,  was  nlso  a  choice  amusement,  as  it  offered  an 
inaccessible  station  for  the  boys  who  used  these  missiles  to  the  annoyance  c  f  the  passengers. 
The  gateway  is  now  demolished  \  and  prob^HIv  most  of  itsj^rrison  he  as  low  as  the  fcirtress. 
To  recollect  that  the  Author  himself,  however  naturally  disqualified,  was  one  of  those Juve* 
ftile  dreadnoughts,  is  a  sad  reflcctioi  to  one  who  cannot  now  step  over  a  brook  without 
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road  with  thee.  But  it  will  not  do,  Alan.  But  my  faith,  man, 
I  could  as  soon  think  of  being  one  of  those  ingenious  traders 
who  cheat  little  Master  Jackies  on  the  outside  of  the  partition 
with  tops,  balls,  bats,  and  battledores,  as  a  member  of  tlie 
long-robed  fraternity  within,  who  impose  on  grown  country 
gentlemen  with  bouncing  brocards  of  law.*  Now,  don't  you 
read  this  to  your  worthy  father,  Alan — ^he  loves  me  well  enough, 
I  know,  of  a  Saturday  night ;  but  he  thinks  me  but  idle  com- 
pany for  any  other  day  of  the  week.  And  here,  I  suspect,  lies 
your  real  objection  to  taking  a  ramble  with  me  through  the 
southern  counties  in  this  delicious  weather.  I  know  the  good 
gentleman  has  hard  thoughts  of  me  for  being  so  unsettled  as 
to  leave  Edinburgh  before  the  Session  rises ;  perhaps,  too,  he 
quarrels  a  little — I  will  not  say,  with  my  want  of  ancestry,  but 
with  my  want  of  connections.  He  reckons  me  a  lone  thing  in 
this  world,  Alan,  and  so,  in  good  truth,  I  am ;  and  it  seems  a 
reason  to  him  why  you  should  not  attach  yourself  to  me,  that  I 
can  claim  no  interest  in  the  general  herd. 

Do  not  suppose  I  forget  what  I  owe  him,  for  permitting  me 
to  shelter  for  four  years  under  his  roof :  My  obligations  to  him 
are  not  the  less,  but  the  greater,  if  he  never  heartily  loved  me. 
He  is  angry,  too,  that  I  will  not,  or  cannot,  be  a  lawyer,  and, 
with  reference  to  you,  considers  my  disinclination  that  way  as 
pessimi  exempli^  as  he  might  say. 

But  he  need  not  be  afraid  that  a  lad  of  your  steadiness  will 
be  influenced  by  such  a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds  as  I  am. 
You  will  go  on  doubting  with  Dirleton,  and  resolving  those 
doubts  with  Stewart,t  until  the  cramp  speech  %  has  been  spoken 
moresolito  from  the  corner  of  the  bench,  and  with  covered  head 
— until  you  have  sworn  to  defend  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  College  of  Justice — until  the  black  gown  is  hung  on  your 
shoulders,  and  you  are  free  as  any  of  the  Faculty  to  sue  or 

^  The  Hall  of  the  ParKament  House  of  Edinboivh,  was,  in  former  days,  divided  into 
two  unequal  tx>rtions  by  a  partition,  the  inner  side  of  which  was  consecrated  to  the  use  of 
the  Courts  of  Tustice  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  law ;  while  the  outer  division  was  occupied 
bv  the  stalls  of  stationers,  toymen^  and  the  like,  as  in  a  modem  bazaar.  From  the  old  play 
of  Th4  Plain  Deaier^  it  seems  such  was  formerly  the  case  with  Westminster  Hall.  Minos 
has  now  purified  his  coiuts  in  both  cities  from  all  traffic  but  his  own. 

t  '*  Sir  John  Nisbett  of  Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Questions  upon  the  Law,  especially  ot 
Scotland ; "  and  "  Sir  Tames  Stewart's  Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Questions  on  the  Law  of 
Scotland.  Resolved  and  Answered,**  are  works  of  authority  in  Scottish  jurisprudence.  As 
b  generally  the  case,  the  doubts  are  held  more  in  respect  than  the  solution. 

t  Till  of  late  years,  every  advocate  who  entered  at  the  Scottish  bar  made  a  Latin  address 
to  the  Court,  faculty,  and  audience,  in  set  terms,  and  said  a  few  words  upon  a  text  of  the 
civil  law,  to  show  his  Latinity  and  jurisprudence.  He  also  wore  his  hat  for  a  minute,  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  rieht  of  being  covered  before  the  Court,  which  is  &iid  to  have  origin* 
ated  from  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  having  two  sons  on  the  bench  while  he 
himself  remained  at  the  bar.  Of  late  this  ceremony  has  been  dispensed  with,  as  occupjring 
the  time  of  the  Court  unnecessarily.  The  entrant  lawyer  merely  takes  the  oaths  to  Goverv 
9i^\  vad  swears  to  maintain  the  rules  and  privileges  of  his  order. 
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defend.  Then  will  I  step  forth,  Alan,  and  in  a  character  which 
even  your  father  will  allow  may  be  more  useful  to  you  than  had 
I  shared  this  splendid  termination  of  your  legal  studies.  In  a 
word,  if  I  cannot  be  a  counsel,  I  am  determined  to  be  a  dimiy 
a  sort  of  person  without  whom  a  lawsuit  would  be  as  dull  as  a 
supposed  case.  Yes,  I  am  determined  to  give  you  your  first 
fee.  One  can  easily,  I  am  assured,  get  into  a  lawsuit — it  i&  • 
only  the  getting  out  which  is  sometimes  tound  troublesome  ;— 
and,  with  your  kind  father  for  an  agent,  and  you  for  my  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  and  the  worshipful  Master  Samuel  Griffiths 
to  back  me,  a  few  sessions  shall  not  tire  my  patience.  In  short, 
I  will  make  my  way  into  Court,  even  if  it  should  cost  me  the 
committing  a  delict^  or  at  least  a  quasi  delict. — ^You  see  all  is 
not  lost  of  ^at  Erskine  wrote,  and  Wallace  taught. 

Thus  far  I  have  fooled  it  off  well  enough ;  and  yet,  Alan, 
all  is  not  at  ease  within  me.  I  am  affected  with  a  sense  of 
loneliness,  the  more  depressing,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
solitude  peculiarly  my  own.  In  a  country  where  all  the  world 
have  a  circle  of  consanguinity,  extending  to  six  cousins  at 
least,  I  am  a  solitary  individual,  having  only  one  kind  heart  to 
throb  in  unison  with  my  own.  If  I  were  condemned  to  labor 
for  my  bread,  methinks  I  should  less  regard  this  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  deprivation.  The  necessary  communication  of  master 
and  servant  would  be  at  least  a  tie  which  would  attach  me  to 
the  rest  of  my  kind — as  it  is,  my  very  independence  seems  to 
enhance  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation.  I  am  in  the  world 
as  a  stranger  in  the  crowded  coffee-house,  where  he  enters, 
calls  for  what  refreshment  he  wants,  pays  his  bill,  and  is  for* 
gotten  so  soon  as  the  waiter's  mouth  has  pronounced  his 
"  Thank  ye,  sir." 

I  know  your  good  father  would  term  this  sinning  my  mercies* 
and  ask  how  I  should  feel  if,  instead  of  being  able  to  throw 
down  my  reckoning,  I  were  obliged  to  deprecate  the  resent- 
ment of  the  landlord  for  consuming  that  which  I  could  not  pay 
for.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is ;  but,  though  this  very  reasonable 
reflection  comes  across  me,  and  though  I  do  confess  that  four 
hundred  a-year  in  possession,  eight  hundred  in  near  prospect, 
and  the  L—-d  knows  how  many  hundreds  more  in  the  distance, 
are  very  pretty  and  comfortable  things,  yet  I  would  freely  give 
one  half  of  them  to  call  your  father  father^  though  he  should 
scold  me  for  my  idleness  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  call  you 
brother,  though  a  brother  whose  merits  would  throw  my  own  so 
completely  into  the  shade. 

*  A  peculiar  Scottish  phnwe  ezpressiTe  of  ingnuitadt  for  the  fiirore  of  Providence. 
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The  faint,  yet  not  improbable  belief  has  <iften  come  acroM 
liie,  that  your  father  knows  something  more  about  my  birth 
and  condition  than  he  is  willing  to  communicate ;  it  is  so  un- 
likely that  I  should  be  left  in  Edinburgh  at  six  years  old,  with- 
out any  other  recommendation  than  the  regular  payment  of  my 

board  to  old  M *  of  the  High  School.     Before  that  time, 

as  I  have  often  told  you,  1  have  but  a  recollection  of  un- 
bounded indulgence  on  my  mother's  part,  and  the  most  tyran- 
nical exertion  of  caprice  on  my  own.  I  remember  still  how 
bitterly  she  sighed,  how  vainly  she  strove  to  soothe  me,  while, 
in  the  full  energy  of  despotism,  I  roared  like  ten  bull-calves, 
for  something  which  it  was  impossible  to  procure  for  me.  She 
is  dead,  that  kind,  that  ill-rewarded  mother !  I  remember  the 
long  faces-T-the  darkened  rooms — the  black  hangings — the 
mysterious  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  hearse  and 
mourning  coaches,  and  the  difficulty  which  I  had  to  reconcile 
all  this  to  the  disappearance  of  my  mother.  I  do  not  think  I 
had  before  this  event  formed  any  idea  of  death,  or  that  I  had 
even  heard  of  that  final  consummation  of  all  that  lives.  The 
first  acquaintance  which  I  formed  with  it  deprived  me  of  my 
only  relation. 

A  clergyman  of  venerable  appearance,  our  only  \'isitor,  was 
my  guide  and  companion  in  a  journey  of  considerable  length ; 
and  in  the  charge  of  another  elderly  man,  substituted  in  his 
place,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  I  completed  my  journey  to 
Scotland — and  this  is.  all  I  recollect. 

I  repeat  the  little  history  now,  as  I  have  a  hundred  times 
before,  merely  because  I  would  wring  some  sense  out  of  it. 
Turn,  then,  thy  sharp,  wire-drawing,  lawyer-like  ingenuity  to 
the  same  task — make  up  my  history  as  though  thou  wert  shap- 
ing the  blundering  allegations  of  some  blue-bonneted,  hard- 
headed  client,  into  a  condescendence  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  thou  shalt  be,  not  my  Apollo— ^«//V/  tibi  cum  lyra  f 
— ^but  my  Lord  Stair.f  Meanwhile,  I  have  written  myself  out 
of  my  melancholy  and  blue  devils,  merely  by  prosing  about 
them  ;  so  I  will  now  converse  half-an-hour  with  Roan  Robin 
in  his  stall — ^the  rascal  knows  me  already,  and  snickers  when- 
ever I  cross  the  threshold  of  the  stable. 

The  black  ^which  you  bestrode  yesterday  morning  promises 
to  be  an  admirable  roadster,  and  ambled  as  easily  with  Sam 

•  Probably  Mathcson,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Adam*  to  whose  memory  the  Author  and 
his  contemporaries  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  [Alexander  Matheson  was  rector  of  th» 
Edinburgh  Hi^h  School  from  1759  to  1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Adao^ 
Irtio  surviTed  Ull  1809.] 

f.  Ctkbntodas  a  ScoUiili  hwyv. 
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mid  the  portmanteaM,  as  with  you  and  your  load  of  law-lean|ing, 
Sam  promises  to  be  steady,  and  has  hitherto  been  so.  No 
long  trial,  you  will  say.  He  lays  tlie  blame  of  former  inaccura- 
cies on  evil  company — ^the  people  who  were  at  the  liverj'-stable 
were  too  seductive,  I  suppose — ^he  denies  he  ever  did  the  horse 
injustice — would  rather  have  wanted  his  own  dinner,  he  says. 
In  this  I  believe  him,  as  Roan  Robin's  rifcs  and  coat  show  no 
marks  of  contradiction.  However,  as  he  .will  meet  with  no 
saints  iu  the  in^s  we  frequent,  ^qd  as  oats  are  sometimes  as 
speedily  converted  into  ale  as  John  Barleycorn  himself,  I  shall 
keep  a  lookropt  af tf  r  Master  Sam.  Stupid  fellow  I  bad  he  not 
abused  my  good-nt^ture,  I  might  have  chatted  to  him  to  keep 
my  tongue  in  exercise ;  whereas  now,  I  must  keep  him  at  a 
distance. 

Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Fairford .said  to  me  on  this 
subject, — it  did  not  become  my  father's  son  to  speak  in  that 
manner  to  S^^i's  father's  son  ?  I  ^sked  you  wha^  your  father 
could  possibly  know  of  mine ;  and  you  answered,  '*  As  much, 
yeu  supposed,  as  he  knew  of  Sam's — ^it  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression." This  did  not  quite  satisfy  me,  though  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  tell  why  it  should  not.  But  I  am  returning  to  a  fruit- 
less and  exhausted  subject.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall 
come  back  on  this  well-trodden  yet  pathless  field  of  conjecture. 
I  know  nothing  so  useless,  so  utterly  feeble  and  contemptible, 
as  tjhe  groaning  forth  one's  helpless  lamentations  into  the  ears 
of  our  friends. 

I  would  fain  pron^ise  you  that  my  letters  shall  be  as  enter- 
taining as  I  am  determined  they  shall  be  regular  and  well 
filled.  We  have  an  advantage  over  the  dear  friends  of  old, 
every  pair  of  them.  Neither  David  and  Jonathan,  nor  Orestes 
and  Pylades,  nor  Damon  and  Pythias — although,  in  the  latter 
case  particularly,  a  letter  by  post  would  have  be^i  very  accept- 
able—-ever  corresponded  together;  for  they  probably  could 
Dot  write,  and  certainly  had  neither  post  nor  franks  to  speed 
their  effusions  to  each  other ;  whereas  yours,  which  you  had 
from  the  old  peer,  being  handled  gently,  and  opened  with 
precaution,  may  be  returned  to  me  again,  and  serve  to  make 
us  free  of  his  Majesty's  post-office,  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  proposed  tour.*    Mercy  upon  us,  Alan  I  what  letters  I 

•  It  u  well  known  and  remembered,  that  when  Members  of  Parliament  enjoyed  the  mi- 
fisBtted  privilege  of  franking  by  the  mere  writing  the  name  on  the  cover,  it  was  extended 
to  the  most  extraordinary  occasions.  One  noble  lord,  to  express  his  regsird  for  a  particular 
regiment,  franked  a  letter  for  every  lank  and  file.  It  was  customary  also  to  save  the  coven 
93ad  return  them,  io  order  that  th«  correspondeooe  might  be  carried  on  as  long  ,as  the  ev 
vwpet  Qookl  hokl  together. 
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shall  have  to  send  to  yon,  with  an  account  of  all  that  I  can 
collect,  of  pleasant  or  rare,  in  this  wildgoose  jaunt  of  mine ! 
All  I  stipulate  is,  that  you  do  not  communicate  them  to  the 
Scots  Magazine ;  for  though  you  used,  in  a  left-handed  way, 
to  compliment  me  on  my  attainments  in  the  lighter  branches 
of  literature,  at  the  expense  of  my  deficienc}'  in  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  I  am  not  yet  audacious  enough  to  enter 
the  portal  which  the  learned  Ruddiman  *  so  kindly  opened  for 
the  acolytes  of  the  Muses. —  Vale^  sis  manor  pui.  D.  L. 

P.  S.— Direct  to  the  Post-Office  here.    I  shall  leave  ordem 
to  forward  your  letters  wherever  I  may  travel. 


LETTER  SECOND. 

ALAN   FAIRFORD  TO  DARSIE    LATIMER. 

Neoatur,  my  dear  Darsie — ^you  have  logic  and  law  enough 
to  understand  the  word  of  denial.  I  deny  your  conclusion. 
The  premises  I  admit,  namely,  that  when  I  mounted  on  that 
infernal  hack,  I  might  utter  what  seemed  a  sigh,  although  I 
deemed  it  lost  amid  the  puffs  and  groans  of  the  broken-winded 
brute,  matchless  in  the  complication  of  her  complaints  by  any 
save  she,  the  poor  man's  mare,  renowned  in  song,  that  died 

*•  A  mile  aboon  Dundee."  t 

But  credit  me,  Darsie,  the  sigh  which  escaped  me  concerned 
thee  more  than  myself,  and  regarded  neither  the  superior 
mettle  of  your  cavalry,  not  your  greater  command  of  the  means 
of  travelling.  I  could  certainly  have  cheerfullv  ridden  on  with 
you  for  a  few  days ;  and  assure  yourself  I  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  tax  your  better  filled  purse  for  our  joint  expenses. 
But  you  know  my  father  considers  every  moment  taken  from 
the  law  as  a  step  down  hill ;  and  I  owe  much  to  his  anxiety  on 

•  [The  Scots  Magatine,  commenced  in  1750,  was  really  not  connected  with  the  Rod* 
dimans.  Walter  Ruddiman,  junior,  nephew  of  Thomas  the  Grammarian^  who  died  in  1757* 
started  an  opposition  periodical  in  1768,  called  '*  The  Weekly  Magaxme  or  Kdinbuigh 
Amusement.'      It  was  carried  on  till  1784.] 

t  Alluding,  as  all  Scotsmen  know,  to  the  humorous  old  soog  t^ 

**The  auld  man's  mare's  dead. 

The  puir  man*s  mare's  dead. 

The  auld  man's  mare's  dead, 

A  mile  ahoon  Dundee." 

rBoth  the  words  and  air  of  this  popular  song  are  attributed  to  Patie  Bimie,  the  fam««t 
flddlttr  of  Kinghocn,  Gclebra»<*d  by  Allan  Ramaay.— Sm  Johnson's  Sc^U  Muicsi  JIAtsemm.} 
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my  ftccoant,  although  its  effects  aie  sometimes  troublesome. 
For  example : 

I  found,  on  my  arrival  at  the  shop  in  Brown  Square,  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  returned  that  very  evening,  impatient, 
it  seems,  of  remaining  a  night  out  of  the  guardianship  of  the 
domestic  Lares.  Having  this  information  from  James,  whose 
brow  wore  rather  an  anxious  look  on  the  occasion,  I  despatched 
a  Highland  chairman  to  the  livery  stable  with  my  Bucephalus, 
and  slunk,  with  as  little  noise  as  might  be,  into  my  own  den« 
where  I  began  to  mumble  certain  half-gnawed  and  not  half- 
digested  doctrines  of  our  municipal  code.  I  was  not  long 
seated,  when  my  father's  visage  was  thrust,  in  a  peering  sort 
of  way,  through  the  half-opened  door ;  and  withdrawn,  on  see- 
ing my  occupation,  with  a  half-articulated  humph  t  which 
seemed  to  convey  a  doubt  of  the  seriousness  of  my  application* 
If  it  were  so,  I  cannot  condemn  him  ;  for  recollection  of  thee 
occupied  me  so  entirely  during  an  hour's  reading,  that  although 
Stair  lay  before  me,*  and  notwithstanding  that  I  turned  over 
three  or  four  pages,  the  sense  of  his  lordship's  clear  and  per- 
spicuous  style  so  far  escaped  me,  that  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  my  labor  was  utterly  in  vain. 

Ere  I  had  brought  up  my  lee-way,  James  appeared  with 
his  summons  to  our  frugal  supper — radishes,  cheese,  and  a 
bottle  of  the  old  ale — only  two  plates  though — and  no  chair 
set  for  Mr.  Darsie,  by  the  attentive  James  Wilkinson.  Said 
James«  with  his  long  face,  lank  hair,  and  very  long  pigtail  in 
its  leathern  strap,  was  placed,  as  usual^  at  the  back  of  my 
father's  chair,  upright  as  a  wooden  sentinel  at  the  door  kA  a 
puppet-show.  "  You  may  go  down,  James,"  said  my  father ; 
and  exit  Wilkinson. — What  is  to  come  next  ?  thought  I ;  for 
the  weather  is  not  clear  on  the  paternal  brow. 

My  boots  encountered  his  first  glance  of  displeasure,  and 
he  asked  me,  with  a  sneer,  which  way  I  had  been  riding.  He 
expected  me  to  answer,  "  Nowhere,"  and  would  then  have  been 
at  me  with  his  usual  sarcasm,  touching  the  humor  of  walking 
in  shoes  at  twenty  shillings  a  pair.  But  I  answered  with  com* 
posure,  that  I  had  ridden  out  to  dinner  as  far  as  Noble  House. 
He  started  (you  know  his  way),  as  if  I  had  said  that  I  had 
dined  at  Jericho ;  and  as  I  did  not  choose  to  seem  to  observe 
his  surprise,  but  continued  munching  my  radishes  in  tranquillity, 
he  broke-forth  in  ire. 

"  To  Noble  House,  sir !  and  what  had  you  to  do  at  Noble 

•  IThc  Institutions  0/ th*  Lan,  0/  Scotland^  by  Sir  Tamen  Dairymple,  Vucotini  Stair, 
UidFmkleiitoi  the  Conn  oiSeasun.J        -^    ^       »  ^   ^  ' 
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Hodse,  sirP'-^Dd  ydtt  reitwftibet  you  are  gttid^ng  law,  shr?— i 
that  your  Scots  law  trials  are  coming  on,  sir?— that  every 
moment  of  your  time  just  now  is  worth  hours  at  another  time  ? 
— and  have  you  lefisure  to  go  to  Noble  House,  sir  ? — ^and  td 
throw  your  books  behind  you  for  so  many  hours  ? — Had  if 
been  a  turn  in  the  Meadows,  or  even  a  game  at  golf — Pu)C 
Noble  House,  sir  I " 

"  I  went  so  far  with  Darsief  Latimer,  sir,  to  see  him  begift 
his  journey." 

"Darsie  Latimer?"  he  replied  in  a  softened  tone— * 
**  Humph  I — ^Well,  I  do  not  blame  you  for  being  kind  to  Darsie 
Latimer ;  but  it  would  have  done  as  much  good  if  you  had 
walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  toll-bar,  and  then  made  your 
farewelts^t  would  have  saved  borse-hire — and  your  re<^kOfH 
ing,  too,  at  dinner." 

"  Latimer  paid  that,  sir,"  I  replied,  thinking  to  soften  the 
matter ;  but  I  had  much  better  have  left  it  unsix>ken. 

"  The  reckoning,  sir  ? "  replied  my  father.  "  And  did  you 
^xmge  upon  any  man  for  a  reckoning  ?  Sir,  no  man  should 
enter  the  door  of  a  public-house  without  paying  his  lawing." 

"  I  admit  the  general  rule,  sir,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  this  was  a 
])arting-cup  between  Darsie  and  me  ;  and  I  should  conceive  it 
fell  under  the  exception  of  Dock  an  dotrochj* 

**  You  think  yourself  a  wit,"  said  my  father,  with  as  near  an 
tipproach  to  a  smile  as  ever  he  permits  to  gild  the  solemnity  of 
his  features ;  "  but  I  reckon  you  did  not  eat  your  dinner  stand* 
ing,  like  the  Jews  at  their  Passover  ?  and  it  was  decided  m  a 
case  before  the  town-bailies  of  Cupar-Angus,  when  Luckie 
Simpson's  cow  had  drunk  up  Luckie  Jamieson*s  browst  of  ale, 
while  it  stood  in  the  door  to  cool,  that  there  was  no  damage  to 
pay,  because  the  erummie  drank  without  sitting  down ;  such 
bemg  the  very  circumstance  constituting  D(Kh  an  dorroch^ 
which  is  a  standing  drink,  for  which  no  reckoning  is  paid. 
Ha,  sir  I  what  says  your  advocateship  (^  fieri)  to  that  ?  Excepts 
firmat  regn/am^^But  come,  fill  your  glass,  Alan  ;  I  am  not 
sorry  ye  have  shown  this  attention  to  Darsie  Latimer,  who  is  a 
good  lad,  as  times  go ;  and  having  now  lived  under  my  roof 
since  he  left  the  school,  why,  there  is  really  no  great  matter 
ui  coming  under  this  small  obligation  to  him." 

As  I  saw  my  father's  scruples  were  much  softened  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  superiority  in  the  legal  argument,  I  took 
care  to  accept  my  palrdon  as  a  matter  of  grace  rather  than  of 
justice ;  and  only  replied,  we  should  feel  ourselves  duller  of 
nn  evening,  now  that  you  were  absent*    I  will  give  you  my 
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bthei^s  esaet  wc^ds  in  jnepl)r»  Darsie.  You  know  him  so  well, 
that  they  will  not  oflend  you  \  and  you  are  also  aware,  that 
there  mingles  with  the  good  man's  preciseness  and  formality, 
a  fund  of  shrewd  observation  and  practical  good  sense. 

"  It  is  very  true/'  he  said  ;  "  Darsie  was  a  pleasant  com- 
panion— ^but  over-waggish,  over-waggish  Alan,  and  somewhat 
scatter-brained — By  the  way,  Wilkinson  must  get  our  ale  bottled 
in  English  pints  now,  for  a  quart  bottle  is  too  much,  night  after 
nighty  for  you  and  me,  without  his  assistance. — But  Darsie,  as  I 
was  saying,  is  axi  arch  lad,  and  somewhat  li£^ht  in  the  upper 
storey — I  wish  him  well  through  the  world;  but  h^  has  little 
K^idity,  Alan,  little  solidity." 

I  scorn  to  desert  aa  absent  friend,  Darsie,  so  I  said  for 
you  a  litUe  more  than  my  conscience  warranted :  but  yout 
defection  from  your  legal  studies  bad  driven  you  far  to  leeward 
in  my  father's  good  opinion. 

^'Unst2d>le  as  water,  he  shall  not  excel,"  said  my  father; 
"  or,  as  the  Vulgate  hath  it,  Effusa  est  sicut  aqua — ncn  crescat 
He  goeth  to  dancing-houses,  and  readeth  novels — sat  est  J' 

I  endeavored  to  parry  these  texts  by  observing,  that  the 
dancing-houses  amounted  only  to  one  night  at  La  Pique's  ball 
—the  novels  (so  far  as  matters  of  iK)toriety,  Darsie)  to  an  odd 
volume  of  Tom  Jones. 

"  But  he  danced  from  night  to  morning,"  replied  my  father, 
'*  and  he  read  the  idle  trash,  which  the  author  should  have 
been  scou^g^  for,  at  least  twenty  times  over.  It  was  never 
out  of  his  band." 

I  then  hinted,  that  in  all  probability  your  fortune  was 
now  90  easy  as  to  dispense  with  your  prosecuting  the  law  any 
farther  than  you  had  done  ;  and  tiierefore  you  might  think  you 
had  some  title  to  amuse  yourself.  This  was  the  least  palat* 
able  argun^nt  of  all. 

*'  If  he  cannot  amuse  himself  with  the  law,"  said  my  father, 
snappishly,  "  it  is  the  worse  for  him.  If  he  needs  not  law  to 
teach  him  to  make  a  fortune,  I  am  sure  he  needs  it  to  teach 
him  how  to  keep  one ;  and  it  would  better  become  him  to  be 
learning  this,  than  to  be  scouring  the  country  like  a  landlouper, 
going  he  knows  not  where,  to  see  he  knows  not  what,  and  giv* 
ing  treats  at  Noble  House  to  fools  like  himself  "(an  angtjr 
glance  at  poor  me).  "  Noble  House,  indeed  I  "  he  repeated 
wi A  elevated  voice  and  sneering  tone,  as  if  there  were  some* 
thing  o£Eensive  to  him  in  the  name,  though  I  will  venture  to 
aay ^t  .any  piaoe  in  whidi  you  had  been  eztr^agant  «noi;^ 
to  spend  five  shillin|;s  would  have  ^tpp^  ^  deep  in  his  rep- 
robation. 
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Mindful  of  jrour  idea,  that  my  father  knows  more  of  your 
real  situation  than  he  thinks  proper  to  mention,  I  thougiit  I 
would  hazard  a  fishing  observation.  "  I  did  not  see,"  I  said, 
"  how  the  Scottish  law  would  be  useful  to  a  young  gentleman 
whose  fortune  would  seem  to  be  vested  in  England/' — 1  really 
thought  my  father  would  have  beat  me. 

"  D'ye  mean  to  come  round  me,  sir,  per  ambageSy  as  Coun- 
sellor Pest  says  ?  What  is  it  to  you  where  Darsie  Latimer's 
fortune  is  vested,  or  whether  he  hath  any  fortune,  ay  or  no  ? — 
And  what  ill  would  the  Scottish  law  do  to  him,  though  he  had 
as  much  of  it  as  either  Stair  or  Bankton,  sir  ?  Is  not  the  foun- 
dation of  our  municipal  law  the  ancient  code  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  devised  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  much  renowned  for  its 
civil  polity,  sir,  and  wisdom  ?  Go  to  your  bed,  sir,  after  your 
expedition  to  Noble  House,  and  see  that  your  lamp  be  burning 
and  your  book  before  vou  ere  the  sun  peeps.  Art  ianga,  vita 
bransy — were  it  not  a  sm  to  call  the  divine  science  of  the  law  by 
the  inferior  name  of  art." 

So  my  lamp  did  bum,  dear  Darsie,  the  next  morning,  though 
the  owner  took  the  risk  of  a  domiciliary  visitation,  and  lay  snug 
in  bed,  trusting  its  ghmmer  might,  without  further  inquiry,  be 
received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  his  vigilance.  And  now,  upon 
this  the  third  morning  after  your  departure,  things  are  but  little 
better ;  for  though  the  lamp  bums  in  my  den,  and  Voet  on  the 
Pandects  *  hath  his  wisdom  spread  open  before  me,  yet  as  I 
only  use  him  as  a  reading-desk  on  which  to  scribble  this  sheet 
of  nonsense  to  Darsie  Latimer,  it  is  probable  the  vicinity  will 
be  of  little  furtherance  to  my  studies. 

And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  thee  call  me  an  affected  hypo* 
critical  varlet,  who,  living  under  such  a  system  of  distrust  and 
restraint  as  my  lather  chooses  to  govem  by,  nevertheless  pre* 
tends  not  to  envy  you  your  freedom  and  inaependence. 

Latimer,  I  will  tell  you  no  lies.  I  wish  my  father  would 
allow  me  a  little  more  exercise  of  my  free  will,  were  it  but  that 
I  might  feel  the  pleasure  of  doing  what  would  please  him  of  my 
own  accord.  A  little  more  spare  time,  and  a  little  more  money 
to  enjoy  it,  would,  besides,  neither  misbecome  my  age  nor  my 
condition ;  and  it  is,  I  own,  provoking  to  see  so  many  m  the 
same  situation  winging  the  air  of  freedom,  while  1  sit  here, 
caged  up  like  a  cobbler's  Imnet,  to  chant  the  same  unvaned 
lesson  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  not  to  mention  the  listening  to 
so  many  lectures  against  idleness,  as  if  1  enjoyed  or  was  mak* 
fog  use  of  the  means  of  amusement  I    But  then  I  cannot  at 

•(Set  Note  to  Letter  IX.,  p.  «a*] 
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fccart  blame  either  the  motive  or  the  object  of  this  severity. 
For  the  motive,  it  is  and  can  only  be  my  father's  anxious,  de- 
voted, and  unremitting  affection  and  zeal  for  my  improvement, 
with  a  laudable  sense  of  the  honor  of  the  profession  to  which 
he  has  trained  me. 

As  we  have  no  near  relations,  the  tie  betwixt  us  is  of  even 
unusual  closeness,  though  in  itself  one  of  the  strongest  which 
nature  can  form.  I  am,  and  have  all  along  been,  the  exclusive 
object  of  my  father's  anxious  hopes,  and  his  still  more  anxious 
and  engrossing  fears  ;  so  what  title  have  I  to  complain,  although 
now  and  then  these  fears  and  hopes  lead  him  to  take  a  trouble- 
some and  incessant  charge  of  all  my  motions  ?  Besides,  I  ought 
to  recollectj  and,  Darsie,  I  do  recollect,  that  my  father,  upon 
various  occasions,  has  shown  that  he  can  be  indulgent  as  well 
as  strict  The  leaving  his  old  apartments  in  the  Luckenbooths 
was  to  him  like  divorcing  the  soul  from  the  body ;  yet  Dr. 

R *  did  but  hint  that  the  better  air  of  this  new  district 

was  more  favorable  to  my  health,  as  I  was  then  suffering 
under  the  penalties  of  too  rapid  a  growth,  when  he  exchanged 
his  old  and  beloved  quarters,  adjacent  to  the  very  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,  for  one  of  those  tenements  [entire  within  them* 
selves]  which  modern  taste  has  so  lately  introduced. — Instance 
also  the  inestimable  favor  which  he  conferred  on  me  by  receiv- 
ing you  into  his  house,  when  you  had  only  the  unpleasant 
alternative  of  remaining,  though  a  grown-up  lad,  in  the  society 
of  mere  boys.t  This  was  a  thing  so  contrary  to  all  my  father's 
ideas  of  seclusion,  of  economy,  and  of  the  safety  to  my  morals 
and  industry,  which  he  wished  to  attain  by  preserving  me  from 
the  society  of  other  young  people,  that,  upon  my  word,  I  am 
always  rather  astonished  how  I  should  have  had  the  impu* 
dence  to  make  the  request,  than  that  he  should  have  complied 
with  it. 

Then  for  the  object  of  his  solicitude — Do  not  laugh,  or  hold 
up  your  hands,  my  good  Darsie  ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  like  the 
profession  to  which  I  am  in  the  course  of  being  educated,  and 
am  serious  in  prosecuting  the  preliminary  studies.    The  law  is 

*  [Probably  Dr.  John  Rtitherford,  the  Author's  uncle.  He  was  a  professor  in  the 
Universitv  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  School.  Scott's  father 
remored  Irom  near  the  top  of  the  College  Wynd  to  Geoige't  Squarct  soon  after  Sir  Walter's 
birth.] 

t  The  dimiaatiTe  and  obscure  plac*  called  Brown's  Square,  was  hailed  about  the  time  of 
its  erection  as  an  extremely  elegant  inproveroent  upon  the  style  of  designing  and  erecting 


Edinburgh  residences.  Each  house  was, in  the  phrase  used  by  appraisers,  "finished  within 
itself,**  or,  in  the  still  newer  phiaseolo^f  **  self<ontained."  It  was  built  about  the  year 
1763-4 ;  and  the  old  part  of  the  city  being  near  and  accessible,  this  square  soon  received 

distance  from  the  Hi|^ 
Mrs  Street.] 
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Many  inhabitants  wik>  Ventured  to  remove  to  so  moderate  a  distance  from  the   Hi|^ 
Street.    (The  north  fide  ol  the  ■quaraiumicmns  a  pwtqiChamben  Street.] 
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my  voeitiotH-*in  an  especial,  and,  I  may  say,  in  an  hereditir^ 
way,  my  vocation;  for  although  I  have  not  the  honor  to 
belong  to  any  of  the  great  families  who  form  in  Scotland,  as  in 
France,  the  noblesse  of  the  robe,  and  with  us,  at  least,  carry 
their  heads  as  high,  or  rather  higher,  than  the  noblesse  of  the 
sword, — for  the  former  consist  more  frequently  of  the  "  first- 
born of  Egypt " — ^yet  my  grandfather,  wbo,  1  daresay,  was  a 
most  excellent  person,  had  the  honor  to  sign  a  bitter  protest 
against  the  Union,  in  the  respectable  character  of  town-clerk 
to  the  ancient  Borough  oi  Birlthegroat ;  and  there  is  some  rea* 
son — shall  I  say  to  hope,  or  to  suspect  ?-^hat  he  may  have 
been  a  natural  son  of  a  first  cousin  of  the  then  Fairford  of  that 
Ilk,  who  had  been  long  numbered  among  the  minor  barons. 
Now  my  father  mounted  a  step  higher  on  the  ladder  of  legal 
promotion,  being,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  an  eminent  and 
respected  Writer  to  his  Majesty's  Signet;  and  I  myself  art 
destined  to  mount  a  round  higher  still,  and  wear  the  honored 
robe  which  is  sometimes  supposed,  like  Charity,  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  I  have,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  climb 
upwards,  since  we  have  mounted  thus  high,  or  else  to  fall 
down  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  neck.  So  that  I  reconcile 
myself  to  my  destiny ;  and  while  you  are  looking  from  moun- 
tain peaks  at  distant  lakes  and  firths,  I  am,  de  apicihus  juris^ 
consoh'ng  myself  with  visions  of  crimson  and  scarlet  gowns— 
with  the  appendages  of  handsome  cowls,  well  lined  vnth  salary. 
You  smile,  Darsie,  more  tuo^  and  seem  to  say  it  is  little 
worth  while  to  cozen  one's  self  with  such  vulgar  dreams ;  your^ 
being,  on  die  Contrary,  of  a  high  and  heroic  character  bearing 
the  same  resemblance  to  mine  that  a  bench,  covered  with  purple 
clothj  and  plentifully  loaded  with  session  papers,  does  to  some 
Gothic  throne,  rough  with  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  But  what 
would  you  have  ? — Sua  quetnque  irahit  voluptas.  And  my  vis- 
ions of  preferment,  though  they  may  be  as  unsubstantial  at 
present,  are  nevertheless  more  capable  of  being  realized  than 
your  aspirations  after — the  Lord  knows  what.  What  says  my 
father's  proverb  ?  — "  Look  to  a  gown  of  gold,  and  you  will  at 
least  get  a  sleeve  of  it."  Such  is  my  pursuit ;  but  what  dost 
thou  look  to  ?  The  chance  that  the  mystery,  as  you  call  it, 
which  at  present  overclouds  your  birth  and  connections,  will 
clear  up  into  something  inexpressibly  and  inconceivably  bril- 
liant, and  this  without  any  effort  or  exertion  of  your  own,  but 
purely  by  the  goodwill  of  Fortune.  I  know  the  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  thy  heart,  and  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  thou 
\2AsX  mote  boatings  t6  Aank  ae  for  than  diose  which  thoa 
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dost  ackiK>wledg^  so  gratfefully.  Then  had  I  thumped  these 
Quixotical  expectations  out  of  thee,  and  thou  hadst  not,  as  now, 
conceived  thyself  to  be  the  hero  of  some  romantic  history,  and 
converted,  in  thy  vain  imaginations,  honest  Griffiths,  citizen  and 
broker,  who  never  bestows  more  than  the  needful  upon  his 
quarterly  epistles,  into  some  wise  Alcander  or  sage  Alquife,  the 
mystical  and  magical  protector  of  thy  peerless  destiny.  But  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  thy  skull  got  harder,  I  think,  and  my 
knuckles  became  softer ;  not  to  mention  that  at  length  thou  didst 
b^;in  to  show  about  thee  a  spark  of  something  dangerbus,  which 
I  was  bound  to  respect  at  least,  if  I  did  not  fear  it. 

And  while  I  speak  of  this,  it  is  not  much  amiss  to  advise 
thee  to  correct  a  little  this  cock-a-hoop  courage  of  thine.  I 
fear  much  that,  like  a  hot-mettled  horse,  it  will  carry  the  owner 
into  some  scrape,  out  of  which  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  extri^ 
cate  himself,  especially  if  the  daring  spirit  which  bore  thee 
thither  should  chance  to  fail  thee  at  a  pinth.  Remember, 
Darsie,  thou  art  not  naturally  courageous ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  long  since  agreed  that,  quiet  as  I  am,  I  have  the  advan- 
tage in  this  important  particular.  My  courage  consists,  I  think, 
m  strength  of  nerves  and  constitutional  indifference  to  danger, 
which,  though  it  never  pushes  me  on  adventure,  secures  me  in 
full  use  of  my  recollection  and  tolerably  complete  self-posses- 
sion, when  danger  actually  arrives.  Now,  thine  seems  more 
what  may  be  called  intellectual  courage,  highness  of  spirit,  and 
desire  of  distinction — impulses  which  i^iidered  thee  alive  to 
the  love  of  fame  and  deaf  to  the  apprehension  of  danger,  until 
it  forces  itself  suddenly  upoil  thee.  I  own,  that  whether  it  is- 
from  my  having  caught  my  father's  apprehensions,  or  that  I  have' 
reason  to  entertain  doubts  of  my  own,  I  often  think  that  this 
iHldfire  chase  of  ron>antic  situation  and  adventure  may  lead 
thee  into  some  mischief  ;  and  then  what  would  become  of  Alan 
Faifford  ?  They  might  make  whom  they  pleased  Lord  Advo- 
cate or  Solicitor-General,  I  should  never  have  the  heart  to 
strive  for  it.  All  my  exertions  are  intended  to  vindicate  my- 
self one  day  in  your  eyes ;  and  I  think  I  should  not  care  a 
farthing  for  the  embroidered  silk  gown  more  than  for  an  old 
woman's  apron,  unless  I  had  hopes  that  thou  shouldst  be  walk- 
ing the  boards  to  admire  and  perhaps  to  envy  me. 

That  this  may  be  the  case,  I  prithee — ^beware !  See  not 
a  Dulcinea  in  every  slipshod  girl,  who,  with  blue  eyes,  fair  hair, 
a  tattered  plaid,  and  a  willow-wand  in  her  gripej  drives  out  the 
Vllla^  €ow$  to  the  loaning.  Do  not  think  you  will  meet  a  gaU 
lant  Valentine  m  every  English  rider,  of  an  Orson  in  every 
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Highland  drover.  View  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  Aey 
may  be  magnified  through  thy  teeming  fancy.  I  have  seen  thee 
look  at  an  old  gravel-pit  till  thou  madest  out  capes,  and  bays, 
and  inlets,  crags  and  precipices,  and  the  whole  stupendous 
scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Feroe,  in  what  was,  to  all  ordinary  eyes, 
a  mere  horsepond.  Besides,  did  I  not  once  find  thee  gazing 
with  respect  at  a  lizard,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  looks  upon 
a  crocodile  ?  Now  this  is  doubtless,  so  far,  a  harmless  exercise 
of  your  imagination,  for  the  puddle  cannot  drown  you,  nor  the 
Lilliputian  dligator  eat  you  up.  But  it  is  different  in  society, 
where  you  cannot  mistake  the  character  of  those  you  converse 
with,  or  suffer  your  fancy  to  exaggerate  their  qualities,  good  or 
bad,  without  exposing  yourself  not  only  to  ridicule,  but  to  great 
and  serious  inconveniences.  Keep  guard,  therefore,  on  your 
magination,  my  dear  Darsie ;  and  let  your  old  friend  assure 
you,  it  is  the  point  of  your  character  most  pregnant  with  peril 
to  its  good  and  generous  owner.  Adieu  1  let  not  the  franks  of 
the  worthy  peer  remain  unemployed  \  above  all,  Sis  manor  md. 

A.F. 

LETTER  THIRD. 

DARSIE  LATIMER  TO  ALAN   FAIRFORD. 

Shepherd's  Boah. 

I  HAVE  received  thine  absurd  and  most  conceited  epistle. 
It  is  well  for  thee  that,  Lovelace  and  Belford-Jike,  we  came 
under  a  convention  to  pardon  every  species  of  liberty  which  we 
may  take  with  each  other,  since,  upon  my  word,  there  are  some 
reflections  in  your  last  which  would  otherwise  have  obliged  me 
to  return  forthwith  to  Edinburgh,  merely  to  show  I  was  not 
what  you  took  me  for. 

Why,  what  a  pair  of  prigs  hast  thou  made  of  us ! — I  plung- 
\xig  into  scrapes,  without  having  courage  to  get  out  of  them 
— ihy  sagacious  self,  afraid  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other 
lest  it  should  run  away  from  its  companion,  and  so  standing 
still  like  a  post,  out  of  mere  faintness  and  coldness  of  heart, 
while  all  the  world  were  driving  full  speed  past  thee.  Thou 
a  portrait-painter  1 — I  tell  thee,  Alan,  I  have  seen  a  better 
seated  on  the  fourth  round  of  a  ladder,  and  painting  a  bare- 
breeched  Highlander,  holding  a  pint-stoup  as  big  as  himself, 
and  a  booted  Lowlander,  in  a  bob-wig,  supporting  a  glass  of 
like  dimensions  ;  the  whole  being  designed  to  represent  tbo 
fhqjx  of  the  Salutation. 
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How  hadst  thon  the  heart  to  represent  thine  own  individual 
self,  with  all  thy  motions,  like  those  of  a  great  Dutch  doll,  de* 
pending  on  the  pressure  of  certain  springs,  as  duty,  reflection, 
and  the  like;  without  the  impulse  of  which,  thou  wouldst 
doubtless  have  me  believe,  thou  wouldst  not  budge  an  inch  ? 
But  have  I  not  seen  Gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  ?  and 
must  I,  in  plain  terms,  remind  thee  of  certain  mad  pranks  ? 
Thou  hadst  ever,  with  the  gravest  sentiments  in  thy  mouth,  and 
tiie  most  starched  reserve  in  thy  manner,  a  kind  of  lumbering 
proclivity  towards  mischief,  although  with  more  inclination  to 
set  it  a-going,  than  address  to  carry  it  through  ;  and  I  cannot 
but  chuckle  internally,  when  I  think  of  having  seen  my  most 
venerable  monitor,  the  future  President  of  some  high  Scottish 
Court,  puffing,  blowing,  and  floundering,  like  a  clumsy  cart* 
horse  in  a  b^,  where  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  only 
plunged  him  deeper  at  every  awkward  struggle,  till  some  one— » 
I  myself  for  example — took  compassion  on  the  moaning  mon- 
ster,  and  dragged  him  out  by  mane  and  tail. 

As  for  me,  my  portrait  is,  if  possible,  even  more  scandalously 
caricatured.  /  fail  or  quail  in  spirit  at  the  upcome  1  Where 
canst  thou  show  me  the  least  symptom  of  the  recreant  temper 
with  which  thou  hast  invested  me  (as  I  trust),  merely  to  setoff 
the  solid  and  impassable  dignity  of  thine  own  stupid  indiffer^ 
ence  ?  If  you  ever  saw  me  tremble,  be  assured  that  my  flesh, 
like  that  of  the  old  Spanish  general,  only  quaked  at  the  dan< 
gers  into  which  my  spirit  was  about  to  lead  it.  Seriously,  Alan, 
this  imputed  poverty  of  spirit  is  a  shabby  charge  to  bring 
against  your  friend.  I  have  examined  myself  as  closely  as  I 
can,  being,  in  very  truth,  a  little  hurt  at  your  having  such  hard 
thoughts  of  me,  and  on  my  life  I  can  see  no  reason  for  them. 
I  allow  you  have,  perhaps,  some  advantage  of  me  in  the  steadi* 
ness  and  indifference  of  your  temper :  but  I  should  despise 
myself  if  I  were  conscious  of  the  deficiency  in  courage  which 
you  seem  willing  enough  to  impute  to  me.  However,  I  suppose 
this  ungracious  hint  proceeds  from  sincere  anxiety  for  my  safety, 
and  so  viewing  it,  I  swallow  it  as  I  would  do  medicine  from  a 
friendly  doctor,  although  I  believed  in  my  heart  he  had  min- 
takm  my  complaint. 

This  offensive  insinuation  disposed  of,  I  thank  thee,  Alan, 
for  the  rest  of  thy  epistle.  I  thought  I  heard  your  good  father 
pronouncing  the  word  Noble  House,  with  a  mixture  of  ooiv 
tempt  and  displeasure,  as  if  the  very  name  of  the  poor  little 
hamlet  were  odious  to  him,  or  as  if  you  had  selected  out  c^  all 
Scotland  the  very  place  at  which  you  had  no  call  to  dine.    But 
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if  he  had  had  any  particular  aversion  to  that  blameless  viHage, 
and  very  sorry  inn,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  that  I  did  not  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  Laird  of  Glengallacher,  to  shoot  a  buck  in 
what  he  emphatically  calls  "  his  country  ?  "  Truth  is,  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  have  complied  with  his  Lairdship's  invitation. 
To  shoot  a  buck  I  Think  how  magnificent  an  idea  to  one  who 
never  shot  anything  but  hedge-sparrows,  and  that  with  a  horse- 
pistol,  purchased  at  a  broker's  stand  in  tlie  Cowgate  ! — You, 
who  stand  upon  your  courage,  may  remember  that  I  took  the 
risk  of  firing  the  said  pistol  for  the  first  time,  while  you  stood 
at  twenty  yards'  distance ;  and  that,  when  you  were  persuaded 
it  would  go  off  without  bursting,  forgetting  all  law  but  that  of 
the  biggest  and  strongest,  jrou  possessed  yourself  of  it  exclu- 
sively for  the  cest  of  the  holidays.  Sudi  a  day's  sport  was  no 
complete  introduction  to  the  noble  art  of  deer-stalking,  as  it  is 
practiced  in  the  Highlands ;  but  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to 
accept  honest  Glengallacher's  invitation  at  the  risk  of  firing  a 
rifle  for  the  first  time^  had  it  not  been  for  the  outcry  which  your 
father  made  at  my  proposal,  in  the  full  ardor  of  his  2eal  for 
King  George,  the  Hanover  succession,  and  the  Presbyterian 
faith.  I  wish  I  had  stood  out,  since  I  have  gained  so  little 
upon  his  good  opinion  by  submission.  All  his  impressions 
concerning  the  Highlanders  are  taken  from  the  recollections  of 
the  Forty-five,  when  he  retreated  from  the  West  Port  with  his 
brother  volunteers,  each  to  the  fortalice  of  his  own  separate 
dwelling  so  soon  as  they  heard  the  Adventurer  was  arrived 
with  his  clans  as  near  them  as  Kirkliston.  The  flight  of  Fal- 
kirk—^^rm^  non  bene  seUcta — in  which  I  think  your  sire  had 
his  share  with  the  undaunted  western  regiment,  does  not  seem 
to  have  improved  his  taste  for  the  company  of  the  Highlanders ; 
(quaere,  Alan,  dost  thou  derive  the  courage  thou  makest  such 
boast  of  from  an  hereditary  source  ?) — ^and  stories  of  Rob  Roy 
Macgr^or,  and  Sergeant  Alan  Mhor  Cameron,*  have  served 
to  paint  them  in  still  more  sable  colors  to  his  imaginadon. 

Now,  from  all  I  can  understand,  these  ideas,  as  applied  to 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  are  absolutely  chimerical. 
The  Pretender  is  no  more  remembered  in  the  Highlands  than 
if  the  poor  gentleman  were  gathered  to  his  hundred  and  ^ht 
fathers,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  ancient  walls  of  Holyrood  ; 
the  broadswords  have  passed  into  other  hands  ;  the  targets  are 
used  to  cover  the  butter-ohums ;  and  the  race  has  sui^  or  is 

*  Of  Rob  Roy  we  have  had  more  than  enough.  Alan  Cameron,  commonly  called  Se^ 
geant  Mhor.  a  freebooter  of  tlv*  paioe  period,  waa  eqaally  remafkable  for  strength,  courage 
•idseneioritr. 
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fast  sinkin^^,  from  rufflinj^  bullies  into  tame  cheaters.  Indeed, 
il  was  partly  my  conviction  that  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
north,  which,  arriving  at  your  father's  conclusions,  though  from 
different  premises,  inclined  my  course  in  this  direction,  where 
perhaps  I  shall  see  as  little. 

One  thing,  however,  I  have  seen  ;  and  it  was  with  pleasure 
the  more  indescribable,  that  I  was  debarred  from  treading  the 
land  which  my  eyes  were  permitted  to  gaze  upon,  like  those  of 
tlie  dying  prophet  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah — I  have  seen, 
in  a  word,  the  fruitful  shores  of  merry  England ;  merry  Eng- 
land !  of  which  I  boast  myself  a  native,  and  on  which  I  gaze, 
even  while  raging  floods  and  unstable  quicksands  divide  us, 
with  the  filial  affection  of  a  dutiful  son. 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten,  Alan — ^for  when  didst  thou 
ever  forget  what  was  interesting  to  thy  friend  ? — that  the  same 
letter  from  my  friend  Griffiths,  which  doubled  my  income,  and 
placed  my  motions  at  my  own  free  disposal,  contained  a  pro- 
hibitory clause,  by  which,  reason  none  assigned,  I  was  pro- 
hibited, as  I  respected  my  present  safety  and  future  fortunes, 
from  visiting  England  ;  every  other  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions, and  a  tour,  if  I  pleased,  on  the  Continent,  being  left 
to  my  own  choice. — ^Where  is  the  tale,  Alan,  of  a  covered  dish 
in  the  midst  of  a  royal  banquet,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  every 
guest  were  immediately  fixed,  neglecting  all  the  dainties  with 
which  the  table  was  loaded  ?  This  cause  of  banishment  from 
England — ^from  my  native  country — ^from  the  land  of  the  brave, 
and  the  wise,  and  the  free — affects  me  more  than  I  am  rejoiced 
by  the  freedom  and  independence  assigned  to  me  in  all  other 
respects.  Thus,  in  seeking  this  extreme  boundary  of  the 
country  which  I  am  forbidden  to  tread,  I  resemble  the  poor 
tethered  horse,  which,  you  may  have  observed,  is  always  grazing 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  circle  to  which  it  is  limited  by  its  baiter. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  romance  for  obeying  this  impulse 
towards  the  South  ;  nor  suppose  that,  to  satisfy  the  imaginary 
longing  of  an  idle  curiosity,  I  am  in  any  danger  of  risking  the 
solid  comforts  of  my  present  condition.  Whoever  has  hitherto 
taken  charge  of  my  motions,  has  shown  me,  by  convincing 
proofs,  more  weighty  than  the  assurances  which  they  have 
withheld,  that  my  real  advantage  is  their  principal  object.  I 
should  be,  therefore,  worse  than  a  fool  did  I  object  to  their 
authority,  even  when  it  seems  somewhat  capriciously  exercised, 
for  assuredly,  at  my  age,  I  might — intrusted  as  I  am  with  the 
care  and  management  of  myself  in  every  other  parricular— 
expect  that  the  cause  of  excluding  me  from  England  should  be 
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frankly  and  fairly  stated  for  my  own  consideration  and  guid- 
ance. However,  I  will  not  grumble  about  the  matter.  I  shall 
know  the  whole  story  one  day,  I  suppose ;  and  perhaps,  as  you 
sometimes  surmise,  I  shall  not  find  there  is  any  mighty  matter 
in  it  after  all. 

Yet  one  cannot  help  wondering — ^but,  plague  on  it,  if  I 
wonder  any  longer,  my  letter  will  be  as  full  of  wonders  as  one 
of  Katterfelto's  advertisements.  I  have  a  month's  mind,  instead 
of  this  damnable  iteration  of  guesses  and  forebodings,  to  give 
thee  the  history  of  a  little  adventure  which  befell  me  yesterday ; 
though  I  am  sure  you  will,  as  usual,  turn  the  opposite  side  of 
the  spy-glass  on  my  poor  narrative,  and  reduce,  more  tuOy  to 
the  most  petty  trivialities,  the  circumstance  to  which  thou  ac- 
cusest  me  of  giving  undue  consequence.  Hang  thee,  Alan, 
thou  art  as  unfit  a  confidant  for  a  youthful  gallant  with  some 
spice  of  imagination,  as  the  old  taciturn  secretary  of  Facardin  of 
Trebizond.  Nevertheless,  we  must  each  perform  our  separate 
destinies.  I  am  doomed  to  see,  act,  and  tell;  thou,  like  a 
Dutchman  enclosed  in  the  same  Diligence  with  a  Gascon,  to 
hear,  and  shrug  thy  shoulders. 

Of  Dumfries,  the  capital  town  of  this  country,  I  have  but 
little  to  say,  and  will  not  abuse  your  patience  by  reminding 
you  that  it  is  built  on  the  gallant  river  Nith,  and  that  its  church- 
yard, the  highest  place  of  the  old  town,  commands  an  extensive 
and  fine  prospect  Neither  will  I  take  the  traveller's  privilege 
of  inflicting  upon  you  the  whole  history  of  Bruce  poniarding 
the  Red  Comyn  in  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans  at  this  place, 
and  becoming  a  king  and  patriot,  because  he  had  been  a  church- 
breaker  and  a  murderer.  The  present  Dumfriezers  remember 
and  justify  the  deed,  observing  it  was  only  a  papist  church — in 
evidence  whereof  its  walls  have  been  so  completely  demolished 
that  no  vestiges  of  them  remain.  They  are  a  sturdy  set  of 
true-blue  Presbyterians,  these  burghers  of  Dumfries ;  men 
after  your  father's  own  heart,  zealous  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession— ^the  rather  that  many  of  the  great  families  around  are 
suspected  to  be  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  shared,  a 
great  many  of  them,  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Fifteen,  and 
some  in  the  more  recent  business  of  the  Forty-five.  The  town 
Itself  suffered  in  the  latter  era ;  for  Lord  Elcho,  with  a  large 
party  of  the  rebels,  levied  a  severe  contribution  upon  Dumfries, 
on  account  of  the  citizens  having  annoyed  the  rear  of  the 
Chevalier  during  his  march  into  England. 

Many  of  these  particulars  I  learned  from  Provost  C ^i 

«rho»  happemng  to  see  me  m  the  market-placei  remembered  that 
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I  was  an  intimate  of  your  father's,  and  very  kindly  asked  me  to 
dinner.  Pray  tell  your  father  that  the  effects  of  his  kindness  to 
me  follow  me  everywhere.  I  became,  tired,  however,  of  this  pretty 
town  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  crept  along  the  coast 
eastwards,  amusing  myself  with  looking  out  for  objects  of  anti- 
quity, and  sometimes  making,  or  attempting  to  make,  use  of  mv 
new  angling-rod.  By  the  way,  old  Cotton's  instructions,  by  which 
I  hoped  to  qualify  myself  for  one  of  the  gentle  society  of  an- 
glers, are  not  worth  a  farthing  for  this  meridian.  I  learned 
this  by  mere  accident,  after  I  had  waited  four  mortal  hours.  I 
shall  never  forget  an  impudent  urchin,  a  cowherd,  about  twelve 
years  old,  without  either  brogue  or  bonnet,  barelegged,  and 
with  a  very  indifferent  pair  of  breeches — how  the  villain  grinned 
in  scorn  at  my  landing-net,  my  plummet,  and  the  gorgeous 
jury  of  flies  which  I  had  assembled  to  destroy  all  the  fish  in 
the  river.  I  was  induced  at  last  to  lend  the  rod  to  the  sneenng 
scoundrel,  to  see  what  he  would  make  of  it ;  and  he  had  not 
only  half-filled  my  basket  in  an  hour,  but  literally  taught  me  to 
kill  two  trouts  with  my  own  hand.  This,  and  Sam  having 
ioMCj^  the  hay  and  oats,  not  forgetting  the  ale,  very  good  at 
this  small  inn,  first  made  me  take  the  fancy  of  resting  here  for 
a  day  or  two ;  and  I  have  got  my  grinning  blackguard  of  a 
Piscator  leave  to  attend  on  me,  by  paying  sixpence  a-day  for  a 
berdboy  in  his  stead. 

A  notably  clean  Englishwoman  keeps  this  small  house,  and 
toy  bedroom  is  sweetened  with  lavender,  has  a  clean  sash-win- 
dow, and  the  walls  are,  moreover,  adorned  with  ballads  of  Fair 
Rosamond  and  Cruel  Barbara  Allan.  The  woman's  accent, 
though  uncouth  enough,  sounds  yet  kindly  in  my  ear ;  for  I  hdve 
never  yet  forgotten  the  desolate  effect  produced  on  my  infant 
organs,  when  I  heard  on  all  sides  your  slow  and  broad  northern 
pronunciation,  which  was  to  me  the  tone  of  a  foreign  land.  I 
am  sensible  I  myself  have  since  that  time  acquired  Scotch  in 
perfection,  and  many  a  Scotticism,  withal.  Still  the  sound  of 
the  English  accentuation  comes  to  my  ears  as  the  tones  of  a 
friend ;  and  even  when  heard  from  the  mouth  of  some  wander- 
mg  beggar,  it  has  seldom  failed  to  charm  forth  my  mite.  You 
Scotch,  who  are  so  proud  of  your  own  nationality,  must  make 
due  allowance  for  that  of  other  folks. 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  about  to  set  forth  to  the  stream 
where  I  had  commenced  angler  the  night  before,  but  was  pre- 
vented, by  a  heavy  shower  of  ram,  from  stirring  abroad  the 
whole  forenoon  ;  dunng  all  which  time,  I  heard  my  varlet  of  a 
guide  as  loud  with  his  blackguard  jokes  in  the  kitchen,  as  a 
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footman  in  the  shilling  gallery ; — ^so  little  are  modesty  and  in* 
nocence  the  inseparable  companions  of  rusticity  and  seclusion. 

When  after  dinner  the  day  cleared,  and  we  at  length  sallied 
out  to  the  river  side,  I  found  myself  subjected  to  a  new  trick 
on  the  part  of  my  accomplished  preceptor.  Apparently,  he 
liked  fishing  himself  better  than  the  trouble  of  instructing  an 
awkward  novice,  such  as  I ;  and  in  hopes  of  exhausting  my 
patience,  and  inducing  me  to  resign  the  rod,  as  I  had  done  the 
preceding  day,  my  friend  contrived  to  keep  me  thrashing  the 
water  more  than  an  hour  with  a  pointless  hook.  I  detected 
this  trick  at  last,  by  observing  the  rogue  grinning  with  delight 
when  he  saw  a  large  trout  rise  and  dash  harmless  away  from 
the  angle.  I  gave  him  a  sound  cuff,  Alan  ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment was  sorry,  and,  to  make  amend.s,  yielded  possession  of 
the  fishing-rod  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  undertaking  to 
bring  me  home  a  dish  of  trouts  for  my  supper,  in  atonement 
for  his  offences. 

Having  thus  got  honorably  rid  of  the  trouble  of  amusing  my- 
self in  a  way  I  cared  not  for,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the 
sea,  or  rather  the  Sol  way  Firth,  which  here  separates  the  ^io 
sister  kingdon).s  and  which  lay  at  about  a  mile's  distance,  by  a 
pleasant:  walk  over  sandy  knolls,  covered  with  short  herbage, 
which  you  cali  Links,  and  we  English,  Downs. 

But  the  rest  of  my  adventure  would  weary  out  my  fingers, 
and  roust  *ie  deferred  until  to  morrow,  when  you  shall  hear 
from  me,  by  way  of  continuation  ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  to 
prevent  (/"fer-hasty  conclusions,  I  must  just  hint  to  you,  we  are 
out  yet  on  the  verge  of  the  adventure  which  it  is  my  purpose  to 
couuQunicate. 


LETTER  FOURTH. 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  MENTIONED  in  mv  last,  that  having  abandoned  my  fishing- 
rod  as  an  unprofitable  implement,  I  crossed  over  the  open 
downs  which  divided  me  from  the  margin  of  the  Solway.  When 
I  reached  the  banks  of  the  great  estuary,  which  are  here  very 
bare  and  exposed,  the  waters  had  receded  from  the  large  and 
level  space  of  sand,  through  which  a  stream,  now  feeble  and 
fordable,  found  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The  whole,  was  iilumi* 
nated  by  the  beams  of  the  low  and  setting  sun,  who  showed  his 
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ruddy  front,  like  a  warrior  prepared  for  defence,  over  a  huge 
battlemented  and  turreted  wall  of  crimson  and  black  clouds, 
which  appeared  like  an  immense  Gothic  fortress,  into  which  the 
lord  of  day  was  descending.  His  setting  rays  glimmered 
bright  upon  the  wet  surface  of  the  sands,  and  the  numberless 
pools  of  water  by  which  it  was  covered,  where  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  had  occasioned  their  being  left  by  the  tide. 

The  scene  was  animated  by  the  exertions  of  a  number  of 
horsemen,  who  were  actually  employed  in  hunting  salmon.  Ay, 
Alan,  lift  up  your  bands  and  eyes  as  you  will,  I  can  give  theii 
mode  of  fishing  no  name  so  appropriate  ;  for  they  chased  the 
fish  at  full  gallop,  and  struck  them  with  their  barbed  spears,  as 
you  see  hunters  spearing  boars  in  the  old  tapestry.  The  salmon, 
to  be  sure,  take  the  thing  more  quietly  than  the  boars  ;  but  they 
are  so  swift  in  their  own  element,  that  to  pursue  and  strike  them 
is  the  task  of  a  good  horseman,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  determined 
band,  and  full  command  both  of  his  horse  and  weapon.  The 
shouts  of  the  fellows  as  they  galloped  up  and  down  in  the  ani- 
mating exercise — their  loud  bursts  of  laughter  when  any  of  their 
number  caught  a  fall — and  still  louder  acclamations  when  any 
of  the  party  made  a  capital  stroke  with  his  lance — gave  so 
much  animation  to  the  whole  scene,  that  I  caught  the  enthusi* 
asm  of  the  sport,  and  ventured  forward  a  considerable  space  on 
the  sands.  The  feats  of  one  horseman,  in  particular,  called 
forth  so  repeatedly  the  clamorous  applause  of  his  companions, 
that  the  very  banks  ran  again  with  their  shouts.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  well  mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse,  which  he  caused  to 
turn  and  wind  like  a  bird  in  the  air,  carried  a  longer  spear  than 
the  others,  and  wore  a  sort  of  fur  cap  or  bonnet,  with  a  short 
feather  in  it,  which  gave  him  on  the  whole  rather  a  superior  ap> 
pearance  to  the  other  fishermen.  He  seemed  to  hold  some 
sort  of  authority  among  them,  and  occasionally  directed  their 
motions  both  by  voice  and  hand  ;  at  which  times  I  thought  his 
gestures  were  striking,  and  his  voice  uncommonly  sonorous  and 
commanding. 

The  riders  began  to  made  for  the  shore,  and  the  interest  of 
the  scene  was  almost  over,  while  I  lingered  on  the  sands,  with 
my  looks  turned  to  the  shores  of  England,  still  gilded  by  the 
sun's  last  rays,  and,  as  it  seemed,  scarce  distant  a  mile  from 
me.  The  anxious  thoughts  which  haunt  me  began  to  muster  in 
my  bosom,  and  my  feet  slowly  and  insensibly  approached  the 
river  which  divided  me  from  the  forbidden  precincts,  though 
without  any  formed  intention,  when  my  steps  were  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping ;  and  as  I  turned,  the  rider  (tho 
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tame  fisherman  whom  I  had  formerly  distinguished)  called  out 
to  me,  in  an  abrupt  manner,  Soho,  brother  I  you  are  too  late  for 
Bowncss  to-night — the  tide  will  make  presently." 

I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  him  without  answering  ;  for 
to  my  thinking,  his  sudden  appearance  (or  rather,  I  should  say, 
his  unexpected  approach)  had,  amidst  the  gathering  shadows 
and  lingering  light,  something  in  it  which  was  wild  and  ominous. 

"  Are  you  deaf  ? "  he  added — "  or  are  you  mad  ? — or  have 
you  a  mind  for  the  next  world  ? " 

**  I  am  a  stranger,"  I  answered,  "  and  had  no  other  purpose 
than  looking  on  at  the  fishing — I  am  about  to  return  to  the  side 
I  came  from." 

•*  Best  make  haste  then,"  said  he.  "  He  that  dreams  on 
the  bed  of  the  Solway  may  wake  in  the  next  world.  The  skv 
threatens  a  blast  that  will  bring  in  the  waves  three  feet  abreast." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  off,  while  I  began 
to  walk  back  towards  the  Scottish  shore,  a  little  alarmed  at 
what  I  had  heard ;  for  the  tide  advances  with  such  rapidity 
upon  these  fatal  sands,  that  well-mounted  horsemen  lay  aside 
hof>es  of  safety,  if  they  see  its  white  surge  advancing  while  they 
are  yet  at  a  distance  from  the  bank. 

These  recollections  grew  more  agitating,  and,  instead  of 
walking  deliberately,  I  began  a  race  as  fast  as  I  could,  feeling, 
or  thinking  I  felt,  each  pool  of  salt  water  through  which  I 
splashed,  grow  deef)er  and  deeper.  At  length  the  surface  of 
the  sand  did  seem  considerable  more  intersected  with  pools  and 
channels  full  of  water— either  that  the  tide  was  really  beginning 
to  influence  the  bed  of  the  estuary,  or,  as  I  must  own  is  equally 
probable,  that  I  had,  in  the  hurry  and*  confusion  of  my  retreat, 
involved  myself  in  difficulties  which  I  had  avoided  in  my  more 
deliberate  advance.  Either  way,  it  was  rather  an  unpromising 
state  of  affairs,  for  the  sands  at  the  same  time  turned  softer, 
and  my  footsteps,  so  soon  as  I  had  passed,  were  instantly  filled 
with  water.  I  began  to  have  odd  recollections  concerning  the 
snugness  of  your  father's  parlor,  and  the  secure  footing  afforded 
by  the  pavement  of  Brown's  Square  and  Scott's  Close,  when 
my  better  genius,  the  tall  fisherman,  ap[>eared  once  more  close 
to  my  side,  he  and  his  sable  horse  looming  gigantic  in  the  now 
darkening  twilight. 

**  Are  you  mad  ?  "  he  said,  in  the  same  deep  tone  which  had 
before  thrilled  on  my  ear,  "  or  are  you  weary  of  your  life  ?^ 
You  will  be  presently  amongst  the  quicksands." — I  professed 
my  ignorance  of  the  way,  to  which  he  only  replied,  "  There  is 
no  time  £or  prating — get  up  behind  me.** 
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He  probably  expected  me  to  spring  from  the  ground  with 
tiie  activity  with  these  Borderers  have,  by  constant  practice,  ac- 
quired in  everything  relating  to  horsemanship ;  but  as  I  stood 
irresolute,  he  extended  his  hand,  and  grasping  mine,  bid  me 
place  my  foot  on  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  thus  raised  me  in  a 
trice  to  the  croupe  of  his  horse.  I  was  scarcely  securely  seated 
ere  he  shook  the  reins  of  his  horse,  who  instantly  sprung  for- 
ward ;  but  annoyed,  doubtless,  by  the  unusual  burden,  treated 
us  to  two  or  three  bounds,  accompanied  by  as  many  flourishes 
of  his  hind  heels.  The  rider  sat  like  a  tower,  notwithstanding 
that  the  unexpected  plunging  of  the  animal  threw  me  forward 
upon  him.  The  horse  was  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  spur  and  bridle,  and  went  off  at  a  steady  hand 
galley ;  thus  shortening  the  devious,  for  it  was  by  no  means  a 
direct  path,  by  which  the  rider,  avoiding  the  loose  quicksands, 
made  for  the  northern  bank. 

My  friend,  perhaps  I  may  call  him  my  preserver, — for,  to  a 
stranger,  my  situation  was  fraught  with  real  danger, — continued 
to  press  on  at  the  same  speedy  pace,  but  in  perfect  silence,  and 
I  was  under  too  much  anxiety  of  mind  to  disturb  him  with  any 
questions.  At  length  we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  shore  with 
which  I  was  utterly  unacquainted,  when  I  alighted  and  began 
to  return,  in  the  best  fashion  I  could,  my  thanks  for  the  impor- 
tant service  which  he  had  just  rendered  me. 

The  stranger  only  replied  by  an  impatient  "  pshaw  1 "  and 
was  about  to  ride  off,  and  leave  me  to  my  own  resources,  when 
I  implored  him  to  complete  his  work  of  kindness,  by  directing 
me  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  which  was,  as  I  informed  him,  my  home 
for  the  present 

"To  Shepherd's  Bush? "  he  said;  "it  is  but  three  miles, 
but  if  you  know  not  the  land  better  than  the  sand,  you  may 
break  your  neck  before  you  get  there ;  for  it  is  no  road  for  a 
mopng  boy  in  a  dark  night ;  and,  besides,  there  are  the  brook 
moo  the  fens  to  cross." 

I  was  a  little  dismayed  at  this  communication  of  such  diffi* 
culties  as  my  habits  had  not  called  on  me  to  contend  with. 
Once  more  the  idea  of  thy  father's  fireside  came  across  me  ; 
and  I  could  have  been  well  contented  to  have  swap'd  the  ro- 
mance of  my  situation,  together  with  the  glorious  independence 
of  control  which  I  possessed  at  the  moment,  for  the  comforts  of 
the  chimney-comer,  though  I  were  obliged  to  keep  my  eyes 
chained  to  Erskine's  Larger  Institutes. 

I  asked  my  new  friend  whether  he  could  not  direct  me  to 
any  house  of  public  entertainment  for  the  night ;  and,  supposing 
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it  probable  he  was  himself  a  poor  man,  I  added  w;th  the  con* 
scious  dignity  of  a  well-filled  pocketbook,  that  I  could  make  it 
worth  any  man's  while  to  oblige  me.  The  fisherman  making 
no  answer,  I  turned  away  from  him  with  as  gallant  an  appear- 
ance of  indifference  as  I  could  command,  and  began  to  take,  aa 
I  thought,  the  path  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  me. 

His  deep  voice  immediately  sounded  after  me  ^o  recall  me; 
"  Stay,  young  man,  stay — ^you  have  mistaken  the  road  already. 
*-I  wonder  your  friends  sent  out  such  an  inconsiderate  youths 
without  some  one  wiser  than  himself  to  take  care  of  hun.'' 

"  Perhaps  they  might  not  have  done  so,"  said  I,  "  if  I  bad 
any  friends  who  cared  about  the  matter." 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  my  custom  to  open  my  house 
to  strangers,  but  your  pinch  is  like  to  be  a  smart  one ;  for,  be^ 
sides  the  risk  from  bad  roads,  fords,  and  broken  ground,  and 
the  night,  which  looks  both  black  and  gloomy,  there  is  bad  com* 
pany  on  the  road  sometimes — at  least  it  has  a  bad  name,  and 
some  have  come  to  harm  ;  so  that  I  think  I  must  for  once  make 
my  rule  give  way  to  your  necessity,  and  give  you  a  night's  lodg- 
ing in  my  cottage." 

Why  was  it,  Alan,  that  I  could  not  help  given  an  involun- 
tary shudder  at  receiving  an  invitation  so  seasonable  in  itself, 
and  so  suitable  to  my  naturally  inquisitive  disposition  ?  I  easily 
suppressed  this  untimely  sensation ;  and,  as  I  returned  thanks, 
and  expressed  my  hope  that  I  should  not  disarrange  his  family, 
I  once  more  dropped  a  hint  of  my  desire  to  make  compensa* 
tion  for  any  trouble  I  might  occasion.  The  man  answered  very 
coldly,  **  Your  presence  will  no  doubt  give  me  trouble,  sir,  but 
it  is  of  a  kind  which  your  purse  cannot  compensate ;  in  a  word, 
although  I  am  content  to  receive  you  as  my  guest,  I  am  no 
publican  to  call  a  reckoning." 

I  begged  his  pardon,  and,  at  his  instance,  once  more  seated 
myself  behind  him  upon  the  good  horse,  which  went  forth 
steady  as  before — the  moon,  whenever  she  could  penetrate  the 
clouds,  throwing  the  huge  shadow  of  the  animal,  with  its  double 
burden,  on  the  wild  and  bare  ground  over  which  we  passed. 

Thou  mavst  laugh  till  thou  lettest  the  letter  fall  if  thou  wilt, 
but  it  remincfed  me  of  the  Magician  Atlantes  on  his  hippogriff, 
with  a  knight  trussed  up  behind  him,  in  the  manner  Ariosto 
has  depicted  that  matter.  Thou  art,  I  know,  matter-of-fact 
enough  to  affect  contempt  of  that  fascinating  and  delicious 
poem  ;  but  think  not  that,  to  conform  with  thy  bad  taste,  I  shall 
forbear  any  suitable  illustration  which  now  or  hereafter  may 
occur  to  me. 
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On  we  went,  the  sky  Uackening  around  us,  and  the  wind 
beginning  to  pipe  such  a  wild  and  melancholy  tune  as  best 
suited  the  hollow  sounds  of  the  advancing  tide,  which  I  could 
hear  at  a  distance,  like  the  roar  of  some  immense  monster  de« 
frauded  of  its  prey."" 

At  length  our  course  was  crossed  by  a  deep  dell  or  dingle, 
such  as  they  call  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  a  den,  and  in  others 
a  cleugh,  or  narrow  glen.  It  seemed,  by  the  broken  glances 
which  the  moon  continued  to  throw  upon  it,  to  be  steep,  pre- 
cipitous, and  full  of  trees,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  rather 
scarce  upon  these  shores.  The  descent  by  which  we  plunged 
into  this  dell  was  both  steep  and  ringed,  with  two  or  three 
abrupt  turnings ;  but  neither  danger  nor  darkness  impeded  the 
motion  of  the  black  horse,  who  seemed  rather  to  slide  upon 
his  hunqh^y  than  to  gallop  down  the  pass,  throwing  me  agam 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  athletic  rider,  who,  sustaining  no  incon- 
venience by  the  circumstance,  continued  to  press  the  horse  for- 
ward with  his  heel,  steadily  supporting  him  at  the  same  time 
by  raising  his  bridle-hand,  until  we  stood  in  safety  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steep— not  a  little  to  my  consolation,  as,  friend  Alan^ 
ttiou  ma3rst  easily  conceive. 

A  very  short  advance  up  the  glen,  the  bottom  of  which  we 
had  attained  by  this  ugly  descent,  brought  us  in  front  of  two 
or  three  cottages,  one  of  which  another  blink  of  moonshine 
enabled  me  to  rate  as  rather  better  than  those  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  the  sashes  seemed 
glazed,  and  there  were  what  are  called  storm-windows  in  the 
loof,  giving  symptoms  of  the  magnificence  of  a  second  storey. 
The  scene  around  was  very  interesting  ;  for  the  cottages,  and 
the  yards  or  crofts  annexed  to  them,  occupied  a  haugh^  or  holm, 
of  two  acres,  which  a  brook  of  some  consequence  (to  judge 
from  its  roar)  had  left  upon  one  side  of  the  little  glen  while 
finding  its  course  close  to  the  farther  bank,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  covered  and  darkened  with  trees,  while  the  level  space 
beneath  enjoyed  such  stormy  smiles  as  the  moon  had  that  night 
to  bestow. 

I  had  little  time  for  observation,  for  my  companion's  loud 
whistle,  seconded  by  an  equally  loud  halloo,  speedily  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  principal  cottage  a  man  and  a  woman,  to- 
gether with  two  large  Newfoundland  dogs,  the  deep  baying  of 
which  I  had  for  some  time  heard.  A  yelping  terrier  or  two, 
which  had  joined  the  concert,  were  silent  at  the  presence  of  my 
conductor,  and  began  to  whine,  jump  up,  and  fawn  upon  hinu 
The  female  drew  back  when  she  beheld  a  stranger ;  the  man. 
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who  had  a  lighted  lantern,  advanced,  and,  without  any  observe* 
ticn,  received  the  horse  from  my  host,  and  led  him,  doubtless, 
to  stable,  while  I  followed  my  conductor  into  the  house.  When 
we  had  passed  the  kalian*  we  entered  a  well-sized  apartment, 
with  a  clean  brick  floor,  where  a  fire  blazed  (much  to  my  con- 
tentment) in  the  ordinary  projecting  sort  of  a  chimney,  common 
in  Scotti^  houses.  There  were  stone  seats  within  the  chimney  ; 
and  ordinary  utensils,  mixed  with  fishing-spears,  nets,  and  sirni* 
lar  implements  of  sport,  were  hung  around  the  walls  of  the 
place.  The  female  who  had  first  aj^ared  at  the  door,  had 
now  retreated  into  a  side  apartment.  She  was  presently  fol- 
lowed by  my  guide,  after  he  had  silently  motioned  me  to  a  seat ; 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  an  elderly  woman  in  a  gray 
stuff  gown,  with  a  check  apron  and  toyy  obviously  a  menial, 
though  neater  in  her  dress  than  is  usual  in  her  apparent  rank 
— an  advantage  which  was  counterbalanced  by  a  very  forbidding 
aspect  But  the  most  singular  part  of  her  attire,  in  this  very 
Protestant  country,  was  a  rosary,  in  which  the  smaller  beadis 
were  black  oak,  and  those  indicating  X}a& paier-noster  of  silver, 
with  a  crucifix  of  the  same  metal. 

This  person  made  preparations  for  supper,  by  spreading  a 
c^ean  though  coarse  cloth  over  a  large  oaken  table,  placing 
trenchers  and  salt  upon  it,  and  arranging  the  fire  to  receive  a 
gridiron.  I  observed  her  motions  in  silence  ;  for  she  took  no 
sort  of  notice  of  me,  and  as  her  looks  were  singularly  forbid- 
ding, I  felt  no  disposition  to  commence  conversation. 

When  this  duenna  had  made  all  preliminarv  arrangements, 
«he  took  from  the  well-filled  pouch  of  my  conauctor,  which  he 
had  hung  up  by  the  door,  one  or  two  salmon,  ot grUses^  as  the 
siT^aller  sort  are  termed,  and  selecting  that  which  seemed  best, 
and  m  highest  season,  began  to  cut  it  into  slices,  and  to  ^x^ 
^2it^K grUlade :  the  savory  smell  of  which  affected  me  so  power- 
fully, that  I  began  sincerely  to  hope  that  no  delay  would  inter- 
vene between  5ie  platter  and  the  lip. 

As  this  thought  came  across  me,  the  man  who  had  conducted 
the  horse  to  the  stable  entered  the  apartment,  and  discovered 
to  me  a  countenance  yet  more  uninviting  than  that  of  the  old 
crone  who  was  performing  with  such  dexterity  the  office  of 
cook  to  the  party.  He  was  perhaps  sixty  years  old  ;  yet  his 
brow  was  not  much  furrowed,  and  his  jet  black  hair  was  only 
grizzled,  not  whitened,  by  the  advance  of  age.  All  his  motions 
spoke  strength  unabated ;  and,  though  rather  undersized,  he 
bad  v«ry  broad  shoulders,  was  square-made,  thin-flanked,  and 

*  The  partititm  wfak^divides  a  Scottish  oottag*. 
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mpparently  combined  in  his  frame  muscular  strength  and  ac< 
tivity ;  the  last  somewhat  impaired  perhaps  by  years,  but  tlift 
first  remaining  in  full  vigor.  A  hard  and  harsh  countenance-— 
eyes  far  sunk  under  projecting  eyebrows,  which  were  grizzled 
like  his  hair — a  wide  mouth,  furnished  from  ear  to  ear  with  a 
range  of  unimpaired  teeth  of  uncommon  whiteness,  and  a  size 
and  breadth  which  might  have  become  the  jaws  of  an  ogre, 
completed  this  delightful  portrait.  He  was  clad  like  a  fisher* 
man,  in  jacket  and  trousers  of  the  blue  cloth  commonly  used 
by  seamen,  and  had  a  Dutch  case-knife,  like  that  of  a  Ham* 
burgh  skipper,  stuck  into  a  broad  buf{  belt,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  might  occasionally  sustain  weapons  of  a  description  still  les3 
equivocally  calculated  for  violence. 

This  man  gave  me  an  inquisitive,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  sinis' 
ter  look,  upon  entering  the  apartment ;  but,  without  any  farther 
notice  of  me,  took  up  the  office  of  arranging  the  table,  which 
the  old  lady  had  abandoned  for  that  of  cooking  the  fish,  and^ 
with  more  address  than  I  ex[>ected  from  a  person  of  his  coarse 
appearance,  placed  two  chairs  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  two 
stools  below ;  accommodating  each  seat  to  a  cover,  beside  which 
be  placed  an  allowance  of  barley-bread,  and  a  small  jug,  which 
he  replenished  with  the  ale  from  a  large  black  jack.  Three  of 
these  jugs  were  of  ordinary  earthenware,  but  the  fourth,  which 
he  placed  by  the  right-hand  cover  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
was  a  fiagon  of  silver,  and  displayed  armorial  bearings.  Be* 
side  this  fiagon  he  placed  a  saltcellar  of  silver,  handsomely 
wrought,  containing  salt  of  exquisite  whiteness,  with  pepper 
and  other  spices.  A  sliced  lemon  was  also  presented  on  a 
small  silver  salver.  The  two  large  water-dogs,  who  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  preparations,  seated 
themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  to  be  ready  to  receive 
their  portion  of  the  entertainment.  I  never  saw  finer  animals, 
or  which  seemed  to  be  more  infiuenced  by  a  sense  of  decorum, 
excepting  that  they  slobbered  a  little  as  the  rich  scent  from  the 
chimnev  was  wafted  past  their  noses.  The  small  dogs  ensconced 
themselves  beneath  the  table. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  dwelling  upon  trivial  and  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  that  perhaps  I  may  weary  out  your  patience 
in  doing  so.  But  conceive  me  alone  in  this  strange  place,  which 
seemed,  from  the  universal  silence,  to  be  the  very  temple  of 
Harpocrates — remember  that  this  is  my  first  excursion  from 
home — forget  not  that  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  brought 
hither  had  the  dignity  of  danger  and  something  the  air  of  an 
adventure,  and  that  there  was  a  mysterious  incongruity  in  all  I 
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bad  hithertd witnessed  )  and  you  will  not,  I  think,  be  surprised 
that  these  circumstances,  though  trifling,  should  force  them- 
selves on  my  notice  at  the  time,  and  dwell  in  my  memory 
afterwards. 

That  a  fisher,  who  pursued  the  sport  perhaps  for  his  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  profit,  should  be  well  mounted  and  better 
lodged  than  the  lower  class  of  peasantry,  had  in  it  nothing  sur- 
prising ;  but  there  was  something  about  all  that  I  saw  which 
seemed  to  intimate  that  I  was  rather  in  the  abode  of  a  decayed 
gentleman  who  ciun^  to  a  few  of  the  forms  and  observances 
of  former  rank,  than  m  that  of  a  common  peasant,  raised  above 
his  fellows  by  comparative  opulence. 

Besides  the  articles  of  plate  which  I  have  already  noticed, 
the  old  man  now  lighted  and  placed  on  the  table  a  silver  lamp, 
or  cruisU^  as  the  Scottish  term  it,  filled  with  very  pure  oil,  whidi 
in  burning  diffused  an  aromatic  fragrance,  and  gave  me  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  cottage-walls,  which  I  had  hitherto  only 
seen  dimly  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  bink^  with  its  usual 
arrangement  of  f>ewter  and  earthenware,  which  was  most  strictly 
and  critically  clean,  glanced  back  the  flame  of  the  lamp  merrily 
from  one  side  of  the  apartment.  In  a  recess,  formed  by  the 
small  bow  of  a  latticed  window,  was  a  large  writing-desk  of 
walnut-tree  wood,  curiously  carved,  above  which  arose  shelves 
of  the  same,  which  supported  a  few  books  and  papers.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  recess  contained  (as  far  as  I  could  discern, 
for  it  lay  in  shadow,  and  I  could  at  any  rate  have  seen  it  but 
imperfectly  from  the  place  where  1  was  seated)  one  or  two  guns, 
together  with  swords,  pistols,  and  other  arms — a  collection 
which,  in  a  poor  cottage,  and  in  a  country  so  peaceful,  ap- 
peared singular  at  least,  if  not  even  somewhat  suspicious. 

All  these  observations,  you  may  suppose,  were  made  much 
sooner  than  I  have  recorded,  or  you  (if  you  have  not  skipped) 
have  been  able  to  read  them.  They  were  already  finished,  and 
I  was  considering  how  I  should  open  some  communication  with 
the  mute  inhabitants  of  the  mansion,  when  my  conductor  re- 
entered from  the  side-door  by  which  he  had  made  his  exit. 

He  had  now  thrown  off  his  rough  riding-cap  and  his  coarse 

iockey-coat,  and  stood  before  me  in  a  gray  jerkin  trimmed  with 
>lack,  which  sat  close  to  and  set  off  his  large  and  sinewy  frame, 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  of  a  lighter  color,  cut  as  close  to  the  body 
as  they  are  use  by  Highlandmen,  His  whole  dress  was  of  finer 
cloth  than  that  of  the  old  man,  and  his  linen,  so  minute  was  my 
observation,  clean  and  unsullied.  His  shirt  was  without  rufflea^ 

*  Tbe  Inme  ci  wooden  fthelret  placed  in  a  Scottoh  kitchen  for  holding  pUtea. 
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and  tied  at  the  collar  with  a  black  riband,  which  showed  his 
strong  and  muscular  neck  rising  from  it,  like  that  of  an  ancient 
Hercules.  His  head  was  small,  with  a  large  forehead,  and  well- 
formed  ears.  He  wore  neither  peruke  nor  hair-powder ;  and  his 
chestnut  locks,  curling  close  to  his  head,  like  those  of  an  an- 
tique statue,  showed  not  the  least  touch  of  time,  though  the 
owner  must  have  been  at  least  fifty.  Hb  features  were  high  and 
prominent  in  such  a  degree  that  one  knew  not  whether  to  term 
them  harsh  or  handsome.  In  either  case,  the  sparkling  gray  eVe, 
aquiline  nose,  and  well-formed  mouth,  combined  to  render  his 
physiognomy  noble  and  expressive.  An  air  of  sadness  or  severity, 
or  of  both,  seemed  to  indicate  a  melancholy  and  at  the  same 
lime  a  haughty  temper.  I  could  not  help  running  mentally 
over  the  ancient  heroes,  to  whom  I  might  assimilate  the  noble 
form  and  countenance  before  me.  He  was  too  young,  and 
evinced  too  little  resignation  to  his  fate,  to  resemble  Belisarius. 
Coriolanus,  standing  by  the  heart  of  Tullus  Aufidius,  came 
nearer  the  mark ;  yet  the  gloomy  and  haughty  look  of  the 
stranger  had,  perhaps,  still  more  of  Marius,  seated  among  the 
ruins  of  Carthage. 

While  I  was  lost  in  these  imaginations  my  host  stood  by  the 
fire,  gazing  on  me  with  the  same  attention  which  I  paid  to  him, 
until,  embarrassed  by  his  look,  I  was  about  to  break  silence  at 
all  hazards.  But  the  supper,  now  placed  upon  the  table,  re- 
minded me,  by  its  appearance,  of  those  wants  which  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  while  I  was  gazing  on  the  fine  form  of  my  con- 
ductor. He  spoke  at  length,  and  I  almost  started  at  the  deep 
rich  tone  of  his  voice,  though  what  he  said  was  but  to  invite  me 
to  sit  down  to  the  table.  He  himself  assumed  the  seat  of 
honor,  beside  which  the  silver  flagon  was  placed,  and  beckoned 
to  me  to  sit  down  beside  him. 

Thou  knowest  thy  father's  strict  and  excellent  domestic  dis- 
cipline has  trained  me  to  hear  the  invocation  of  a  blessing  be- 
fore we  break  the  daily  bread,  for  which  we  are  taught  to  pray — 
I  paused  a  moment,  and,  without  designing  to  do  so,  I  suppose 
my  manner  made  him  sensible  of  what  I  expected.  The  two 
domestics  or  inferiors,  as  I  should  have  before  observed,  were 
already  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  when  my  host  shot  a 
glance  of  a  very  peculiar  expression  towards  the  old  man, 
observing,  with  something  approaching  to  a  sneer,  "  Crista! 
Nixon,  say  grace — the  gentleman  expects  one." 

"  The  foul  fiend  shall  be  clerk,  and  say  amen,  when  I  turn 
chaplain  ; "  growled  out  the  party  addressed,  in  tones  which 
might  have  become  the  condition  of  a  dying  bear^  *'if  the 
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gentlemen  is  a  whig,  he  may  please  himself  with  bis  own  mum* 
mery.  My  faith  is  neither  in  word  nor  writ,  but  in  barley-bread 
and  brown  ale." 

''  Mabel  Moffat,"  said  my  guide,  looking  at  the  old  woman, 
and  raising  his  sonorous  voice,  probably  because  she  was  hard 
of  hearing,  "canst  thou  ask  a  blessing  upon  our  victuals ? " 

The  old  woman  shook  her  heac^  kissed  the  cross  which 
hung  from  her  rosary,  and  was  silent 

^  "  Mabel  will  say  grace  for  no  heretic,"  said  the  master  o£ 
the  house,  with  the  same  latent  sneer  on  his  brow  and  in  his 
accent. 

At  the  same  moment  the  side  door  already  mentioned 
opened,  and  the  young  woman  (so  she  proved)  whom  I  had  first 
seen  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
room,  then  stopped  bashfully,  as  if  she  had  observed  that  I  was 
looking  at  her,  and  asked  the  master  of  the  house  "  if  he  had 
called?" 

"  Not  louder  than  to  make  old  Mabel  hear  me,"  he  replied ; 
"  and  yet,"  he  added,  as  she  turned  to  retire,  "  it  is  a  shame  a 
stranger  should  see  a  house  where  not  one  of  the  family  can  or 
will  say  a  grace — do  thou  be  our  chaplain." 

The  girl,  who  was  really  pretty,  came  forward  with  timid 
modesty,  and,  apparently  unconscious  that  she  was  doing  any- 
thing uncommon,  pronounced  the  benediction  in  a  silver-tdned 
voice,  and  with  affecting  simplicity — her  cheek  coloring  just  so 
much  as  to  show  that,  on  a  less  solemn  occasion,  she  would 
have  felt  more  embarrassed. 

Now,  if  thou  expectest  a  fine  description  of  this  youns 
woman,  Alan  Fairford,  in  order  to  entitle  thee  to  taunt  me  with 
having  found  a  Dulcinea  in  the  inhabitant  of  a  fisherman's 
cottage  on  the  Solway  Firth,  thou  shall  be  disappointed  ;  for^ 
having  said  she  seemed  very  pretty,  and  that  she  was  a  sweet 
and  gentle-speaking  creature,  I  have  said  all  concerning  her 
that  I  can  tell  thee.  She  vanished  when  the  benediction  was 
spoken. 

My  host,  with  a  muttered  remark  on  the  cold  of  our  ride, 
and  the  keen  air  of  the  Solway  Sands,  to  which  he  did  not  seem 
to  wish  an  answer,  loaded  my  plate  from  MabeVs  grillade,  which, 
with  a  large  wooden  bowl  of  potatoes,  formed  our  whole  meal. 
A  sprinkling  from  the  lemon  gave  a  much  hi^^her  zest  than  the 
usual  condiment  of  vinegar ;  and  I  promise  you  that,  whatever 
I  might  hitherto  have  felt,  either  of  curiosity  or  suspicion,  did 
not  prevent  me  from  making  a  most  excellent  supper,  during 
which  little  passed  betwixt  me  and  my  entertainer,  unless  that 
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fce  did  the  usual  honors  of  the  table  with  courtesy,  indeed,  but 
without  even  the  affectation  of  hearty  hospitality,  which  those 
in  his  (apparent)  condition  generally  affect  on  such  occasions, 
even  when  they  do  not  actually  feel  it.  On  the  contrary,  his 
manner  seemed  that  of  a  polished  landlord  towards  an  unex- 
pected and  unwelcome  guest,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
credit,  he  receives  with  civility,  but  without  either  goodwill  or 
cheerfulness. 

If  you  ask  how  I  learned  all  this,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  nor, 
were  I  to  write  down  at  length  the  insignificant  intercourse  which 
took  place  between  us,  would  it  perhaps  serve  to  justify  these 
obsen'ations.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  helping  his  dogs, 
which  he  did  from  time  to  tim6  with  great  liberality,  he  seemed 
to  discharge  a  duty  much  more  pleasing  to  himself  than  when  he 
paid  the  same  attention  to  his  guest.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
result  on  my  mind  was  as  I  tell  it  you. 

When  supper  was  over,  a  small  case-bottle  of  brandy,  in  a 
carious  frame  of  silver  filigree,  circulated  to  the  guest.  I  had 
already  taken  a  small  glass  of  the  liquor,  and,  when  it  had 
passea  to  Mabel  and  to  Cristal,  and  was  again  returned  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  I  could  not  help  taking  the  bottle  in  my 
hand  to  look  more  at  the  armorial  bearings,  which  were  chased 
with  considerable  taste  on  the  silver  framework.  Encountering 
the  eye  of  my  entertainer,  I  instantly  saw  that  my  curiosity  was 
hi^^hly  distasteful ;  he  frowned,  bit  his  lip,  and  showed  such 
uncontrollable  signs  of  impatience,  that,  setting  the  bottle  im- 
mediately down,  I  attempted  some  apology.  To  this  he  did  not 
deign  either  to  reply  or  even  to  listen  ;  and  Cristal,  at  a  signal 
from  his  master,  removed  the  object  of  my  curiosity,  as  well  as 
tfje  cup,  upon  which  the  same  arms  were  engraved. 

There  ensued  an  awkward  pause,  which  I  endeavored  to 
break  by  observing,  that  "  I  feared  my  intrusion  upon  his  hos* 
pitality  had  put  his  family  to  some  inconvenience." 

"  I  hope  you  see  no  appearance  of  it,  sir,"  he  replied  with 
cold  civility.  "  What  inconvenience  a  family  so  retired  as  ours 
may  suffer  from  receiving  an  unexpected  guest  is  like  to  be 
trifling  in  comparison  of  what  the  visitor  himself  sustains  from 
want  of  his  accustomed  comforts.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our  con- 
nection stands,  our  accounts  stand  clear." 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  reply,  I  blundered  on,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  wishing  to  appear  civil,  and  being,  per- 
haps, in  reality  the  very  reverse.  "  I  was  afraid,"  I  said, "  that 
my  presence  had  banished  one  of  the  family  "  (lookir.g  at  th« 
sidedoor)  **  from  his  table," 
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**  If,"  he  coldly  replied,  "  I  meant  the  young  woman  whom 
I  had  seen  in  the  apartment,  he  bid  me  observe  that  there 
was  room  enough  at  the  table  for  her  to  have  seated  herself, 
and  meat  enough,  such  as  it  was,  for  her  supper.  I  might, 
therefore,  be  assured,  if  she  had  chosen  it,  she  would  have 
supped  with  us." 

There  was  no  dwelling  on  this  or  any  other  topic  longer, 
for  my  entertainer,  taking  up  the  lamp,  observed,  that "  my  wet 
clothes  might  reconcile  me  for  the  night  to  their  custom  of 
keeping  early  hours ;  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going, 
abroad  by  peep  of  day  to-morrow  morning,  and  would  call  me 
up  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  I  was  to 
return  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush."- 

This  left  no  opening  for  farther  explanation,  nor  was  there 
room  for  it  on  the  usual  terms  of  civility ;  for  as  he  neither 
asked  my  name  nor  expressed  the  least  interest  concerning  my 
condition,  I — the  obliged  person — ^had  no  pretence  to  trouble 
him  with  such  inquiries  on  my  part  > 

He  took  up  the  lamp,  and  led  me  through  the  side-door 
into  a  very  small  room,  where  a  bed  had  been  hastily  arranged 
for  my  accommodation,  and,  putting  down  the  lamp,  directed 
me  to  leave  my  wet  clothes  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  that 
they  might  be  exposed  to  the  fire  during  the  night.  He  then 
left  me,  having  muttered  something  which  was  meant  to  pass 
for  good-night. 

I  obeyed  his  directions  with  respect  to  my  clothes,  the 
rather  that,  in  despite  of  the  spirits  which  I  had  drunk,  I  felt 
my  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  and  received  various  hints  from  an 
agubh  feeling,  that  a  town-bred  youth,  like  myself,  could  not 
at  once  rush  into  all  the  hardihood  of  country  sports  with  im- 
punity. But  my  bed,  though  coarse  and  hard,  was  dry  and 
clean ;  and  I  soon  was  so  little  occupied  with  my  heats  and 
tremors,  as  to  listen  with  interest  to  a  heavy  foot,  which  seemed 
to  be  that  of  my  landlord,  traversing  the  boards  (there  was  no 
ceiling,  as  you  may  believe)  which  roofed  my  apartment 
Light,  glancing  through  these  rude  planks,  became  visible  as. 
soon  as  my  lamp  was  extinguished  ;  and  as  the  noise  of  the 
slow,  solemn,  and  regular  step  continued,  and  I  could  distin- 
guish that  the  person  turned  and  returned  as  he  reached  the  end 
of  the  apartment,  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  walker  was  en- 
gaged in  no  domestic  occupation,  but  merely  pacing  to  and  fro 
for  his  own  pleasure.  "An  odd  amusement  this,"  I  thought, 
•'  for  one  who  had  been  engaged  at  least  a  part  of  the  preceding 
day  in  violent  exercise,  and  who  talked  of  rising  by  the  peep 
of  dawn  on  the  ensuing  morning." 
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Meantime  I  heard  the  storm,  which  had  been  brewing  dur** 
ing  the  evening,  begin  to  descend  with  a  vengeance ;  sounds 
as  of  distant  thunder  (^the  noise  of  the  more  distant  waves, 
doubtless,  on  the  shore;,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  neigh- 
boring torrent,  and  with  the  crashing,  groaning,  and  even 
screaming  of  the  trees  in  the  glen,  whose  boughs  were  tor- 
mented by  the  gale.  Within  the  house,  windows  clattered,  and 
doors  clapped,  and  the  walls,  though  sufficiently  substantial  for 
a  building  oi  the  kind,  seemed  to  me  to  totter  in  the  tempest. 

But  still  the  heavy  steps  perambulatii^  the  apartment  over 
my  head,  were  distinctly  heard  amid  the  roar  and  fury  of  the 
elements.  I  thought  more  than  once  I  even  heard  a  groan ; 
but  I  frankly  own,  that,  placed  in  this  unusual  situation,  my 
fancy  may  have  misled  me.  I  was  tempted  several  times  to  ' 
call  aloud,  and  ask  wheth^^r  the  turmoil  around  us  did  not 
threaten  danger  to  the  building  which  we  inhabited ;  but  when 
I  thought  of  the  secluded  and  unsocial  master  of  the  dwelling, 
who  seemed  to  avoid  human  society,  and  to  remain  unperturbed 
amid  the  elemental  war,  it  seemed,  that  to  speak  to  him  at  thai 
moment  would  have  been  to  address  the  spirit  of  the  tempest 
himself,  since  no  other  being,  I  thought,  could  have  remained 
calm  and  tranquil  while  winds  and  Waters  were  thus  raging 
around. 

In  process  of  time,  fatigue  prevailed  over  anxiety  and  curi- 
osity. The  storm  abated,  or  my  senses  became  deadened  to 
its  terrors,  and  I  fell  asleep  ere  yet  the  mysterious  paces  of 
my  host  had  ceased  to  shake  the  flooring  over  my  head. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  novelty  of  my  situa- 
tion, although  it  did  not  prevent  my  slumbers,  would  have  at 
least  diminished  their  profoundness,  and  shortened  their  dura^ 
tion.  It  proved  otherwise,  however ;  for  I  never  slept  more 
soundly  in  my  life,  and  only  awoke  when,  at  morning  dawi,  my 
landlord  shook  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  dispelled  some  dream^ 
of  which,  fortunately  for  you,  I  have  no  recollection,  otherwise 
you  would  have  been  favored  with  it,  in  hopes  you  might  havo 
proved  a  second  Daniel  upon  the  occasion. 

"You  sleep  sound" — said  his  full  deep  voice;  "ere  five 
years  have  rolled  over  your  head,  your  slumbers  will  be  lighter 
— unless  ere  than  you  are  wrapped  in  the  sleep  which  is  never 
broken." 

"  Howl"  said  I,  starting  up  in  the  bed:  "do  you  know 
anything  of  me— of  my  prospects — of  my  views  in  life  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  answered,  with  a  grim  smile ;  "  but  it  is 
evident  you  are  entering  upon  the  world  young,  inexperienced* 
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»nd  full  of  hopes,  and  I  do  but  prophesy  to  you  what  I  would 
to  any  one  in  your  condition. — But  come  ;  there  lie  your  clothes 
—a  brown  crust  and  a  draught  of  milk  wait  you,  if  you  choose 
to  break  your  fast ;  but  )'ou  must  make  haste." 

"I  must  first,"  I  said,  "take  the  freedom  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  alone,  before  beginning  the  ordinary  works  of  the  day." 

"  Oh  I — ^umph  I — I  cry  your  devotions  pardon,"  he  replied, 
tnd  left  the  apartment. 

Alan,  there  is  something  terrible  about  this  man. 

I  joined  him,  as  I  had  promised,  in  the  kitchen  where  we 
had  supped  over  night,  where  I  found  the  articles  which  he 
had  offered  me  for  breakfast,  without  butter  or  any  other  ad- 
dition. 

He  walked  up  and  down  while  I  partook  of  the  bread  and 
milk ;  and  the  slow,  measured,  weighty  step,  seemed  identi- 
fied with  those  which  I  had  heard  last  night.  His  pace,  from 
its  funereal  slowness,  seemed  to  keep  time  with  some  current 
of  internal  passion,  dark,  slow,  and  unchanged. — "We  run 
and  leap  by  the  side  of  a  lively  and  bubbling  brook,"  thought 
I,  internally,  "  as  if  we  would  run  a  race  with  it ;  but  beside 
waters  deep,  slow,  and  lonely,  our  pace  is  sullen  and  silent  as 
their  course.  What  thoughts  may  be  now  corresponding  with 
that  furrowed  brow,  and  bearing  time  with  that  heavy  step  ?  " 

"  If  you  have  finished,"  said  he,  looking  up  to  me  with  a 
glance  of  impatience,  as  he  observed  that  I  ate  no  longer,  but 
remained  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  "  I  wait  to  show  you 
the  way." 

We  went  out  together,  no  individual  of  the  family  having 
been  visible  excepting  my  landlord.  I  was  disappointed  of  the 
opportunity  which  I  watched  for  of  giving  some  gratuity  to  the 
domestics,  as  they  seemed  to  be.  As  for  offering  any  recom- 
pensei  to  the  master  of  the  household,  it  seemed  to  me  impos- 
sible to  have  attempted  it. 

What  would  I  have  given  for  a  share  of  thy  composure,  who 
wouldst  have  thrust  half-a-crown  into  a  man's  hand  whose 
necessities  seem  to  crave  it,  conscious  that  you  did  right  m 
making  the  proffer,  and  not  caring  sixpence  whether  you  hurt 
the  feelings  of  him  whom  you  meant  to  serve  I  I  saw  thee 
once  give  a  penny  to  a  man  with  a  long  beard,  who,  from  the 
dignity  of  his  exterior,  might  have  represented  Solon.  I  had 
not  thy  courage,  and  therefore  I  made  no  tender  to  my  mys- 
terious host,  although,  notwithstanding  his  display  of  silver 
utensils,  all  around  the  house  bespoke  narrow  circumstances^ 
it  not  actual  poverty. 
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We  left  the  place  tether.  But  I  hear  thee  murmur  thy 
teiy  new  and  appropriate  ejaculation,  Ohe^  Jam  satis  I — ^The 
rest  for  anoth<^r  time.  Perhaps  I  may  delay  farther  communi 
cation  till  I  kam  how  my  favors  are  valued. 


LETTER  FIFTH. 

ALAN  FAIRFORD  TO  DARSIS  LATIIIER. 

f  UAT^  thy  two  last  epistles,  my  dear  Darsie,  and  expecting 
the  third*  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  answer  them.  Do  not 
think  my  silence  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  my  failing  to  take  in- 
terest  in  them,  for  truly,  they  excel  (though  the  task  was  diffi- 
cult) thy  usual  excellings.  Since  the  moon-calf  who  earliest 
discovered  the  Pandemonium  of  Milton  in  an  expiring  wood- 
fire — since  the  first  ingenious  urchin  who  blew  bubbles  out  of 
soap  and  water,  thou,  my  best  of  friends,  hast  the  highest  knack 
at  making  histories  out  of  nothing.  Wert  thou  to  plant  the 
bean  in  the  nursery-tale,  thou  wouldst  make  out,  so  soon  as  it 
began  to  germinate,  that  the  castle  of  the  giant  was  about  to 
elevate  its  battlements  on  the  top  of  it.  All  that  happens  to 
thee  gets  a  touch  of  the  wonderful  and  the  sublime  from  thy 
own  rich  imagination.  Didst  ever  see  what  artists  call  a 
Claude  Lorraine  glass,  which  spreads  its  own  particular  hue 
over  the  whole  landscape  which  you  see  through  it ' — thou  be- 
holdest  ordinary  events  just  through  such  a  medium. 

I  have  looked  carefully  at  the  facts  of  thy  last  long  letter 
and  they  are  just  such  as  might  have  befallen  any  little  truant 
of  the  High  School,  who  had  got  down  to  Leith  Sands,  gone 
beyond  the  firawn-dud,  wet  his  hose  and  shoon,  and,  finally,  had 
been  carried  home,  in  compassion,  by  some  high-kilted  fish-wife, 
cursing  all  the  while  the  trouble  which  the  brat  occasioned  her. 

I  admire  the  figure  which  thou  must  have  made,  clinging  for 
dear  life  behind  the  old  fellow's  back — thy  jaws  chattering  with 
fear,  thy  muscles  cramped  with  anxiety.  Thy  execrable  supper 
of  broiled  salmon,  which  was  enough  to  insure  the  nightmare's 
regular  visits  for  a  twelvemonth,  maybe  termed  a  real  afiliction ; 
but  as  for  the  storm  of  Thursday  last  (such,  I  observe,  was  th© 
date),  it  roared,  whistled,  howled,  and  bellowed,  as  fearfully 
amongst  the  old  chimney-heads  in  the  Candlemaker  Row,  as  it 
ooold  on  the  Sol  way  shore,  for  the  very  wind  of  it — UsU  tnepef 
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totum  noctem  vigilante.  And  then  in  the  morning  again,  when 
—Lord  help  you — ^in  your  sentimental  delicacy  you  bid  the  poor 
man  adieu,  without  even  tendering  him  half-a-crown  for  supper 
and  lodging  I 

You  laugh  at  me  for  giving  a  penny  (to  be  accurate,  though, 
thou  shouidst  have  said  sixpence)  to  an  old  fellow,  whom  thou, 
in  thy  high  flight,  wouldst  have  sent  home  supperless,  because 
he  was  like  Solon  or  Lelisarius.  But  you  forget  that  the  affront 
descended  like  a  benediction  into  the  pouch  of  the  old  gaber- 
lunzie,  who  overflowed  iu  blessings  upon  the  e^enerous  donor — 
Long  ere  he  would  have  thanked  thee,  Darsie,  for  thy  barren 
veneration  of  his  beard  and  his  bearing.  Then  you  laugh  at 
my  good  father's  retreat  from  Falkirk,  just  as  if  it  were  not  lime 
for  a  man  to  trudge  when  three  or  four  mountain  knaves,  with 
naked  claymores,  and  heels  as  light  as  their  fingers,  were  scam- 
pering after  him  crying /urinis A,  You  remember  what  he  said 
himself  when  the  Laird  of  Bucklivat  told  him  that/urinisA  sig- 
nified "  to  stay  a  while."  "  What  the  devil,"  he  said,  surprised 
out  of  his  Presbyterian  correctness  by  the  unreasonableness  of 
such  a  request  under  the  circumstances,  **  would  the  scoundrels 
have  had  me  stop  to  have  my  head  cut  off  ? " 

Imagine  such  a  train  at  your  own  heels,  Darsie,  and  ask 
yourself  whether  you  would  not  exert  your  legs  as  fast  as  you 
did  in  flying  from  the  Solway  tide.  And  yet  you  impeach  my 
father's  courage.  I  tell  you  he  has  courage  enough  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  to  spurn  what  is  wrong — courage  enough  to  defend  a 
righteous  cause  with  hand  and  purse,  and  to  take  the  part  of  the 
poor  man  against  his  oppressor,  without  fear  of  the  consequences 
to  himself.  This  is  civil  courage,  Darsie  ;  and  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  most  men  in  this  age  and  country,  whether  they 
ever  possess  military  courage  or  not. 

Do  not  think  I  am  angry  with  you,  though  I  thus  attempt 
to  rectify  your  opinions  on  my  father's  account.  I  am  well  a>\  are 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  scarce  regarded  with  more  respect 
bv  me  than  by  thee.  And,  while  I  am  in  a  serious  humor,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  preserve  with  one  who  is  perpetually  tempting  me 
tb  laugh  at  him,  pray,  dearest  Darsie,  let  not  thy  ardor  for  ad- 
venture carry  thee  into  more  such  scrapes  as  that  of  the  Solway 
Sands.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  mere  imagination  ;  but  that 
stormy  evening  might  have  proved,  as  the  Clown  says  to  Leai, 
"  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in." 

As  for  the  rest,  if  you  can  work  mysterious  and  romantic 
heroes  out  of  old  cross-grained  fishermen,  why,  I  for  one  will 
riap  some  amusement  by  the  metamorphosis.    Yet  holdl  eveq 
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Acre,  there  is  some  need  of  caution.  This  same  female  chap* 
laia — thou  gayest  so  little  of  her,  and  so  much  ol  every  one  else 
that  it  excites  some  doubt  in  my  mind.  Very  pretty  she  is,  it 
seems — and  that  is  all  thy  discretion  informs  me  of.  There  are 
cases  in  which  silence  implies  other  things  than  consent.  Wert 
thou  ashamed  or  afraid,  Darsie,  to  trust  thyself  with  the  praises 
of  the  very  pretty  grace-sayer  ? — As  I  live,  thoublushest  1  Why, 
do  I  not  know  thee  an  inveterate  Squire  of  Dames  ?  and  have  I 
not  been  in  thy  confidence  ?  An  elegant  elbow,  displayed  when 
the  rest  of  the  figure  was  muffled  in  a  cardinal,  or  a  neat  well- 
turned  ankle  and  instep,  seen  by  chance  as  its  owner  tripped 
up  the  Old  Assembly  Close,*  turned  thy  brain  for  eight  days. 
Thou  wert  once  caught,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with  a  single 
glance  of  a  single  matchless  eye,  which,  when  the  fair  owner 
withdrew  her  veil,  proved  to  be  single  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  And,  besides,  were  you  not  another  time  enamoured  of 
a  voice — a  mere  voice,  that  mingled  in  the  psalmody  at  the 
Old  Gravfriars'  Church — until  you  discovered  the  proprietor  of 
that  dulcet  organ  to  be  Miss  Dolly  Maclzzard,  who  is  both 
**  back  and  breast,"  as  our  saying  goes? 

All  these  things  considered,  and  contrasted  with  thy  artful 
silence  on  the  subject  of  this  grace-saying  Nereid  of  thine,  I 
must  beg  thee  to  be  more  explicit  upon  that  subject  in  thy  next, 
unless  thou  wouldst  have  me  form  the  conclusion  that  thou 
thinkest  more  of  her  than  thou  carest  to  talk  of. 

You  will  not  expect  much  news  from  this  quarter,  as  you 
know  the  monotony  of  my  life,  and  are  aware  it  must  at  present 
be  devoted  to  uninterrupted  study.  You  have  said  a  thousand 
times,  that  I  am  only  qualified  to  make  my  way  by  dint  of  plod- 
ding, and  therefore  plod  I  must. 

My  father  seems  to  be  more  impatient  of  your  absence  than 
he  was  after  vour  first  departure.  He  is  sensible,  I  believe,  that 
our  solitary  meals  want  the  light  which  your  gay  humor  was 
wont  to  throw  over  them,  and  feels  melancholy,  as  men  do  when 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  no  longer  upon  the  landscape.  If  it  is 
thus  with  him,  thou  mayst  Imagine  it  is  much  more  so  with  me, 
and  canst  conceive  how  heartily  I  wish  that  thy  frolic  were 
ended,  and  thou  once  more  our  inmate. 

T  resume  my  pen,  after  a  few  hours'  interval,  to  say  that  an 
incident  has  occurred,  on  which  you  will  yourself  be  building  a 
hundred  castles  in  the  air,  and  which  even  I,  jealous  as  I  am  of 

*  Off  old  this  almost  deserted  alley  formed  the  most  common  access  betwixt  the  Hifi% 
ffatat  and  the  southern  ftaburba. 
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such  baseless  fabrics,  cannot  but  own  affords  ground  for  singa^ 
lar  conjecture. 

My  father  has  of  late  taken  me  frequently  along  with  him 
when  be  attends  the  Courts,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  me  properly 
initiated  into  the  practical  forms  of  business.  I  own  I  feel  some> 
thing  on  his  account  and  my  own  from  this  over-anx.ety,  which» 
I  dare  say,  renders  us  both  ridiculous.  But  what  signifies  my 
repugnance  ?  my  father  drags  me  up  to  his  counsel  learned  in 
the  law, — "Are  you  quite  ready  to  come  on  to-day,  Mr.  Cross- 
bite  ? — ^This  is  my  son,  designed  for  the  bar — I  take  the  liberty 
to  bring  him  with  me  to-day  to  the  consultation,  merely  that  ho 
may  see  how  these  things  are  managed." 

Mr.  Crossbite  smiles  and  bows,  as  a  lawyer  smiles  on  the 
solicitor  who  employs  him,  and  I  dare  say,  thrusts  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek,  and  whispers  into  the  first  great  wig  that  passes 
him,  "  What  the  d — I  does  old  Fairford  mean  by  letting  loose 
his  whelp  on  me  ? " 

As  I  stood  beside  them,  too  much  vexed  at  the  childish  part 
I  was  made  to  play  to  derive  much  information  from  the  valu* 
able  arguments  of  Mr.  Crossbite,  I  observed  a  rather  elderly 
man,  who  stood  with  his  eyes  firmly  bent  on  my  father,  as  if  he 
onlv  waited  an  end  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to 
address  him.  There  was  something,  I  thought,  in  the  gendeman's 
appearance  which  commanded  attention. — Yet  his  dress  was 
not  in  the  present  taste,  and  though  it  had  once  been  magnificent, 
was  now  antiquated  and  unfashionable.  His  coat  was  of 
branched  velvet,  with  a  satin  lining,  a  waistcoat  of  violet-colored 
silk,  much  embroidered  ;  his  breaches  the  same  stuff  as  the  coat 
He  wore  square-toed  shoes,  with  foretops,  as  they  are  called ; 
and  his  silk  stockings  were  rolled  up  over  his  knee,  as  you  may 
have  seen  in  pictures,  and  here  and  there  on  some  of  those 
originals  who  seem  to  pique  themselves  on  dressing  after  the 
mode  of  Methuselah.  A  chapeau  bras  and  sword  necessarily 
completed  his  equipment,  which,  though  out  of  date,  showed  that 
It  belonged  to  a  man  of  distinction. 

The  instant  Mr.  Crossbite  had  ended  what  he  had  to  say, 
this  gentleman  walked  up  to  my  father,  with,  *'  Your  servant, 
Mr.  Fairford — it  is  long  since  you  and  I  met." 

My  father,  whose  politeness,  you  know,  is  exact  and  formal, 
bowed,  and  hemmed,  and  was  confused,  and  at  length  professed 
chat  the  distance  since  they  had  met  was  so  great,  that,  though 
he  remembered  the  face  perfectly,  the  name,  he  was  sorry  to 
ftay,  nad — really — somehow— escaped  his  memory. 

*'  Have  you  forgot  Herries  of  Birrenswork  ?  '  said  the  gea 
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tieman,  and  my  father  bowed  even  more  profoundly  than  be* 
fore ;  though  I  think  his  reception  of  his  old  friend  seemed  to 
lose  some  of  the  respectful  civility  which  he  bestowed  on  him 
while  his  name  was  yet  unknown.  It  now  seemed  to  be 
something  like  the  lip-courtesv  which  the  heart  would  have 
denied  had  ceremony  permittee!. 

My  father,  however,  again  bowed  low,  and  hoped  he  saw 
him  welL 

**  So  well,  my  good  Mr.  Fairford,  that  I  come  hither  detei^ 
nmed  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  old  friends, 
and  with  you  in  the  first  place. — I  halt  at  my  old  resting*place 
^roo  must  dine  with  me  to-day,  at  Paterson's,  at  the  head  of 
the  Horse  Wynd — ^it  is  near  your  new  fashionable  dwelling,  and 
I  have  business  with  you." 

My  father  excused  himself  respectfully,  and  not  without  em* 
barrassment — ^*  he  was  particularly  engaged  at  home." 

"Then  I  will  dine  with  you,  man,"  said  Mr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork ;  "  the  few  minutes  you  can  spare  me  after  dinner 
will  suffice  for  my  business ;  ana  I  will  not  prevent  you  a  mo^ 
ment  from  minding  your  own — I  am  no  botjle-man." 

You  have  often  remarked  that  my  father,  though  a  scrupu* 
lous  observer  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  seems  to  exercise  them 
lather  as  a  duty  than  as  a  pleasure  ;  indeed,  but  for  a  consci- 
entious wish  to  feed  the  hungry  and  receive  the  stranger,  his 
doors  wouIq  open  to  guests  much  seldomer  than  is  the  case. 
I  never  saw  so  strong  an  example  of  this  peculiarity  (which  I 
should  otherwise  have  said  is  caricatured  in  your  description), 
as  in  hb  mode  of  homologating  the  self-given  invitation  of  Mr. 
Herries.  The  embarrassed  brow,  and  the  attempt  at  a  smile 
which  accompanied  his  *'  We  will  expect  the  honor  of  seeing 
you  in  Brown  Square  at  three  o'clock."  could  not  deceive  any 
one,  and  did  not  impose  upon  the  cHd  Laird.  It  was  with  a 
kx>k  of  scorn  that  he  replied,  '*  I  will  relieve  you  then  till  that 
hour,  Mr.  Fairford ; "  and  his  whole  manner  seemed  to  say, 
*^It  is  my  pleasure  to  dine  with  you,  and  I  care  not  whether  I 
am  welcome  or  no." 

When  he  turned  away,  I  asked  my  father  who  he  was. 

**  An  unfortunate  gentleman,"  was  the  reply. 

**  He  looks  pretty  well  on  his  misfortunes,"  replied  I.  •*  I 
snould  not  have  suspected  that  so  gay  an  outside  was  lacking 
a  dinner." 

*'  Who  told  you  that  he  Joes  ?  "  replied  my  father;  "he  is 
mmii  suspkhm  major^  so  far  as  worldly  circumstances  are  con< 
cemed — It  is  to  be  hoped  he  makes  a  good  use  of  them ;  though 
If  he  does,  it  will  be  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.'* 
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He  has  then  been  an  irregular  liver  ?  ^  insinuated  I. 

My  father  replied  by  that  famous  brocard  with  which  he 
Sitences  all  unacceptable  queries,  turning  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  the  failings  of  our  neighbors, — **  If  we  mend  our  own 
faults,  Alan,  we  shall  all  of  us  have  enough  to  do,  without  sit 
ting  in  judgment  upon  other  folks." 

Here  I  was  again  at  fault ;  but  rallying  once  more,  I  ob- 
served, he  had  the  air  of  a  man  of  high  rank  and  family. 

**  He  is  well  entitled,"  said  my  father,  ^  representing  Herries 
of  Birrenswofk;  a  branch  of  that  great  and  once  powerful 
family  of  Herries,  the  elder  branch  whereof  merged  in  the 
house  of  Nithesdale  at  the  death  of  Lord  Robin  the  Philoso* 
pher,  Anno  Domini  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven.'' 

''Has  he  still,"  said  1,  ''his  patnmonial  estate  of  BirrenSf 
work?" 

"  No,"  replied  my  father  \  "  so  far  back  as  his  father's  time, 
it  was  a  mere  designation — the  property  being  forfeited  by 
Herbert  Herries  following  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  to  the  Preston  affair  in  17 15.  But  they  keep  up  the 
designation,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  their  claims  may  be  re- 
vived in  more  favorable  times  for  Jacobites  and  for  Popery ; 
and  folks  who  in  no  way  partake  of  theur  fantastic  capriccios, 
do  yet  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenged,  ex  comitate^  if  not  ex 
misericordia. — But  were  he  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender  both, 
we  must  get  some  dinner  ready  for  him,  since  he  has  thought 
fit  to  offer  himself.  So  hasten  home,  my  lad,  and  tell  Hannah, 
Cook  Epps,  and  James  Wilkinson,  to  do  their  best;  and  do 
thou  look  out  a  pint  or  two  of  Maxwell's  best — ^it  is  in  the  fifth 
bin — there  are  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar. — Do  not  leave  them 
in  the  lock — ^you  know  poor  James's  failing,  though  he  is  an 
honest  creature  under  all  other  temptations^-and  I  have  but 
two  bottles  of  the  old  brandy  left — we  roust  keep  it  for  medi- 
cine, Alan." 

Away  went  I — made  my  preparations— rthe  hour  of  dinnef 
came,  and  so  did  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork. 

If  I  had  thy  power  of  imagination  and  description,  Darsle^ 
I  could  make  out  a  fine,  dark,  mysterious,  Rembrandt-looking 
portrait  of  this  same  stranger,  which  should  be  as  far  superior 
to  thy  fisherman,  as  a  shirt  of  chain-mail  is  to  a  herring-iiet 
I  can  assure  you  there  is  some  matter  for  description  about 
him ;  but  knowing  my  own  imperfections,  I  can  only  say,  I 
thought  him  eminently  disagrfeeabie  and  ill-bred — No,  ill-bred 
IS  not  the  proper  word ;  on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  knoi* 
l^e  rules  of  good-breeding  perfectly,  and  only  to  think  that  the 
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rank  of  the  compmy  did  not  require  that  he  should  attend  to 
them — a  view  of  the  matter  infinitely  more  offensive  than  if  his 
behavior  had  been  that  of  uneducated  and  proper  rudeness. 
While  my  father  said  grace,  the  Laird  did  all  but  whistle  aloud; 
and  when  I,  at  my  father's  desire,  returned  thanks,  he  used 
his  toothpick,  as  if  he  had  waited  that  moment  for  its  exercise. 

So  much  for  Kirk — with  King,  matters  went  even  worse. 
My  father,  thou  knowest,  is  particularlv  full  of  deference  to 
his  guests ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  seemed  more  than 
asually  desirous  to  escape  every  cause  of  dispute.  He  so  far 
oompromised  his  loyalty,  as  to  announce  merely  "  The  King," 
as  his  first  toast  after  dinner,  instead  of  the  emphatic  *'  King 
George,"  which  is  his  usual  formula.  Our  guest  made  a  motion 
with  Yi\»  gtass,  so  as  to  pass  it  over  the  water-decanter  which 
stood  beside  him,  and  added,  '*  Over  the  water." 

My  father  colored,  but  would  not  seem  to  hear  this.  Much 
more  there  was  of  careless  and  disrespectful  in  the  stranger's 
manner  and  tone  of  conversation  ;  so  that,  though  I  know  my 
Cither's  prejudices  in  favor  of  rank  and  birth,  and  though  I  am 
aware  his  otherwise  masculine  understanding  has  never  i  itirely 
shaken  off  the  slavish  awe  of  the  great,  which  in  his  earlier 
days  they  had  so  many  modes  of  commanding,  still  I  could 
hardly  excuse  him  for  enduring  so  much  insolence^ — such  it 
seemed  to  be — as  this  self-invited  guest  was  disposed  to  offer 
to  him  at  his  own  table. 

One  can  endure  a  traveller  in  the  same  carriage,  if  ho 
treads  upon  your  toes  by  accident,  or  even  through  negligence  \ 
but  it  is  very  different  when,  knowing  that  they  are  rather  of  a 
tender  description,  he  continues  to  pound  away  at  them  with 
his  hoofs.  In  my  poor  opinion — ^and  I  am  a  man  of  peaoe-^ 
ytm  can,  in  that  case,  hardly  avoid  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  my  father  read  my  thoughts  in  my  eye ;  for,  pulling 
out  his  watch,  he  said,  ^'  Half-past  four,  Alan — ^you  should  be 
in  your  own  room  by  this  time — Birrenswork  will  excuse  you." 

Our  visitor  nodded  carelessly,  and  I  had  no  longer  any  pre- 
tence to  remain.  But  as  I  left  the  room  I  heard  this  Magnate 
of  Nithesdale  distinctly  mention  the  name  of  Latimer.  I  lin- 
gered ;  but  at  length  a  direct  hint  from  my  father  obliged  me 
to  withdraw ;  and  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  summoned 
to  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea,  our  guest  had  departed.  He  had 
business  that  evening  in  the  High  Street,  and  could  not  spare 
time  even  to  drink  tea.  I  could  not  help  saying,  I  considered 
his  departure  as  a  relief  from  incivility.  *'  What  business  has 
be  to  upbraid  us,"  I  said,  "  with  the  change  of  our  dwelling 
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from  a  mote  inconvenient  to  a  better  quarter  of  the  town  ? 
What  was  it  to  him  if  we  chose  to  imitate  some  of  the  conveni* 
ences  or  luxuries  of  an  English  dwelling-house,  instead  of 
living  piled  up  above  each  other  in  flats  ?  *  Have  his  patrician 
birth  and  aristocratic  fortunes  given  him  any  right  to  censure 
those  who  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  according 
to  their  own  pleasure  ? " 

My  father  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  replied,  "  Very 
well,  Alan  ;  very  well  indeed.  I  wish  Mr.  Crossbite  oi  Coun- 
sellor Pest  had  heard  you  ;  they  must  have  acknowledged  that 
you  have  a  talent  for  forensic  elocution ;  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  try  a  little  declamation  at  home  now  and  then,  to 
gather  audacity  and  keep  yourself  in  breath.  But  touching 
Uie  subject  of  thb  paraffle  of  words,  it's  not  worth  a  pinch  of 
tobacco.  D'ye  think  that  I  care  for  Mr.  Merries  of  Birrens* 
work  more  than  any  other  gentleman  who  comes  here  about 
business,  although  I  do  not  care  to  go  tilting  at  his  throat,  be* 
cause  he  speaks  like  a  gray  goose,  as  he  b?  But  to  say  no 
more  about  him,  I  want  to  have  Darsie  Latimer's  present  di- 
rection ;  for  it  is  possible  I  may  have  to  write  the  lad  a  line 
with  my  own  hand — and  yet  I  do  not  well  know — but  give  me 
the  direction  at  all  events." 

I  did  so,  and  if  you  have  heard  from  my  father  accordingly, 
you  know  more,  probably,  about  the  subject  of  this  letter  than 
I  who  write  it  But  if  you  have  not,  then  shall  I  have  dis*> 
charged  a  friend's  duty,  in  letting  you  know  that  there  certainly 
is  something  afloat  between  this  disagreeable  Laird  and  my 
father,  in  which  you  are  considerably  interested. 

Adieu  I  and  although  I  have  given  thee  a  subject  for  waking 
dreams,  beware  of  building  a  castle  too  heavy  for  the  founda* 
tion ;  which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  barely  the  word  Latimer 
occurririg  in  a  conversation  betwixt  a  gentlemaa  of  Dumfrie* 
ahiie  and  a  W.S.f  of  £dinburgh — Cateraprofsus  ignora* 

*  [See  note  on  Edinbuigh  hooses,  p.  %\^ 

t  fWnier  to  the  Signet,  equivalent  to  attorney  tn  England*) 
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LETTER  SIXTH. 

DAJitSIB     LATIMER     TO     ALAN     FAIRFORD. 
[In  contmnatioii  of  Letters  Third  and  Fourth.] 

I  TOLD  thee  I  walked  out  into  the  open  air  with  my  grave 
and  stem  landlord.  I  could  now  see  more  perfectly  tnan  on 
the  preceding  night  the  secluded  glen,  in  which  stood  the  two 
or  three  cottages  which  appeared  to  be  the  abode  of  him  and 
bis  family. 

It  was  so  narrow,  in  proportion  to  Its  depth,  that  no  ray  of 
die  morning  sun  was  likely  to  reach  it  till  it  should  rise  high 
in  the  horiion.  Looking  up  the  dell,  you  saw  a  brawling 
brook  issuing  in  foamy  haste  from  a  covert  of  underwood,  like 
a  race-horse  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  goal ;  and  if  you  gazed 
yet  more  earnestly,  you  might  observe  part  of  a  high  waterfall 
glimmering  through  ^he  foliage,  and  giving  occasion,  doubtless, 
to  the  precipitate  speed  of  the  brook.  Lower  down,  the  stream 
became  more  placid,  and  opened  into  a  quiet  piece  of  watei 
which  afforded  a  rude  haven  to  two  or  three  fishermen^'s  boats, 
then  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sand,  the  tide  being  out.  Two 
or  three  miserable  huts  could  be  seen  beside  this  little  haven, 
inhabited  probably  by  the  owners  of  the  boats,  but  inferior  in 
e\'ery  respect  to  the  establishment  of  mine  host,  though  that 
was  miserable  enough. 

I  had  but  a  minute  or  two  to  make  these  observations,  yfl 
during  that  space  my  companion  showed  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience, and  more  than  once  shouted,  **  Crista! — Cristal  Nixon," 
unril  the  old  man  of  the  preceding  evenir>ff  appeared  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  neighbonn?  cottages  or  outhouses,  leading  tha 
strong  black  horse  which  I  before  commemorated,  ready  bri- 
dged and  saddleo.  My  conductor  made  Cristal  a  sign  with  his 
finger,  and,  turning  from  the  cottage  door,  led  the  way  up  the 
steep  path  or  ravine  which  connected  the  sequestered  dell  with 
the  0|:>en  country 

Had  I  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of  the  road 
d^wn  which  I  had  been  hurried  with  so  much  impetuosity  on 
the  preceding  evening,  I  greatly  question  if  I  should  have  ven- 
tured the  descent  5  for  it  deserved  no  better  name  than  the 
channel  of  a  torrent,  now  in  a  good  measure  filled  with  wateri 
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that  dashed  in  foam  and  fury  into  the  dell,  being  swelled  with 
the  rains  of  the  preceding  night.  I  ascended  this  ugly  path  with 
some  difficulty,  although  on  foot,  and  felt  dizzy  when  I  observed, 
from  such  traces  as  the  rains  had  not  obliterated,  that  the 
horse  seemed  almost  to  have  slid  down  it  upon  his  haunches 
the  evening  before. 

My  host  threw  himself  on  his  horse's  back  without  placing 
a  foot  in  the  stirrup — ^passed  me  in  the  perilous  ascent,  against 
which  he  pressed  his  steed  as  if  the  animal  had  had  the  footing 
of  a  wild  dat. 

The  water  and  mud  splashed  from  his  heels  in  his  reckless 
course,  and  a  few  bounds  placed  him  on  the  top  of  the  bank^ 
where  I  presently  joined  him,  and  found  the  horse  and  rider 
standing  still  as  a  statue ;  the  former  panting  and  expanding 
his  broad  nostrils  to  the  morning  wind,  the  latter  motionless, 
with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  which 
already  began  to  peer  above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  gild  the 
distant  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Ltddesdale. 

He  seemed  in  a  reverie,  from  which  he  started  at  my  ap- 
proach, and  putting  his  horse  in  motion,  led  the  way,  at  a 
leisurely  pace,  through  a  broken  and  sandy  road,  which  trav- 
ersed a  waste,  level,  and  uncultivated  tract  of  downs,  inter- 
mixed with  morass,  much  like  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  my 
quarters  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Indeed  the  whole  open  ground 
of  this  district  where  it  approaches  the  sea  has,  except  in  a  few 
favored  spots,  the  same  uniform  and  dreary  character. 

Advancing  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  brink  of  the 
glen,  we  gained  a  still  more  extensive  command  of  this  desolate 
prospect,  which  seemed  even  more  dreary  as  contrasted  with 
the  opposite  shores  of  Cumberland,  crossed  and  intersected  by 
ten  thousand  lines  of  trees  growing  in  hedge-rows,  shaded 
with  groves  and  woods  of  considerable  extent,  animated  by 
hamlets  and  villas,  from  which  thin  clouds  of  smoke  already 
gave  sign  of  human  life  and  human  industry. 

My  conductor  had  extended  his  arm,  and  was  pointing  the 
road  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  when  the  step  of  a  horse  was  heard 
approaching  us.  He  looked  sharply  round,  and  having  ol> 
served  who  was  approaching,  proceeded  in  his  instructions  to 
me,  planting  himself  at  the  same  time  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  path,  which,  at  the  place  where  we  halted,  had  a  slough  on 
the  one  side  and  a  sandbank  on  the  other. 

I  observed  that  the  rider  who  approached  us  slackened  his 
horse's  pace  from  a  slow  trot  to  a  walk,  as  if  desirous  to  suffer 
us  to  proceed,  or  at  least  to  avoid  passing  us  at  a  spot  where 
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the  diflSoiIty  of  doing  so  must  have  brought  is  very  close  to 
each  other.  You  know  my  old  failing,  Ala  1,  and  that  I  am 
always  willing  to  attend  to  anything  in  prefe  rence  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  for  the  time  possession  of  th<^  conversation. 

Agreeably  to  this  amiable  propensity,  I  was  internally  specu« 
/ating  concerning  the  cause  of  the  rider  keeping  aloof  from  us, 
when  my  companion,  elevating  his  deep  voice  so  suddenly  and 
so  sternly,  as  at  once  to  recall  my  wandering  thoughts,  ex- 
claimed, ••  In  the  name  of  the  devil,  young  man,  do  you  think 
that  others  have  no  better  use  for  their  time  than  you  have, 
that  you  oblige  me  to  repeat  the  same  thing  to  you  three  times 
over — Do  you  see,  I  say,  yonder  thing  at  a  mile's  distance, 
that  looks  like  a  finger-post,  or  rather  like  a  gallows  ? — I  would 
it  had  a  dreaming  fool  hanging  upon  it,  as  an  example  to  all 
meditative  moon-calves  I — Yon  gibbetrlool  ing  pole  will  guide 
you  to  the  bridge,  where  you  must  pass  the  large  brook ;  then 
proceed  straight  forwards,  till  several  road  3  di^ode  at  a  cairn— f 
Plague  on  thee,  thou  art  wandering  again  I " 

It  is  indeed  quite  true,  that  at  this  moment  the  horseman 
approached  us,  and  my  attention  was  again  called  to  him  as  I 
made  way  to  let  him  pass.  His  whole  exterior  at  once  showed 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  the  world 
and  the  world's  law  call  them,  Quakers.  A  strong  and  usefid 
iron-gray  galloway  showed,  by  its  sleek  and  good  condition* 
that  the  merciful  man  was  merciful  to  his  beast.  His  accoutre- 
ments were  in  the  usual  unostentatious  but  clean  and  service- 
able order  which  characterizes  these  sectaries.  His  long  suiv 
tout  of  dark-gray  superfine  cloth  descended  down  to  the  middle 
of  his  leg,  and  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  to  defend  him 
against  the  morning  air.  As  usual,  his  ample  beaver  hung 
down  without  button  or  loo]^,  and  shaded  a  comely  and  placid 
countenance,  the  gravity  of  which  appeared  to  contain  some 
seasoning  of  humor,  and  ^had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
pinched  puritanical  air  affected  by  devotees  in  general.  The 
brow  was  open  and  free  from  wrinkles,  whether  of  age  or 
hypocrisy.  The  eye  was  clear,  calm,  and  considerate,  yet  ap- 
peared to  be  disturbed  by  apprehension,  not  to  say  fear,  as, 
pronouncing  the  usual  salutation  of,  "  I  wish  thee  a  good  mor- 
row, friend,"  he  indicated,  by  turning  his  palfrey  close  to  one 
side  of  the  path,  a  wish  to  glide  past  us  with  as  little  trouble 
as  possible — ^just  as  a  traveller  would  choose  to  pass  a  mastiff 
of  whose  peaceable  intentions  he  is  by  no  means  confident. 

But  my  friend,  not  meaning,  perhaps,  that  he  should  get  off 
10  easily,  put  his  horse  quite  across  the  path,  so  that,  without 
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plunging  into  the  slough,  or  scrambling  up  the  bank,  the 
Quaker  could  not  have  passed  him.  Neither  of  these  was  an 
experiment  without  hazard  greater  than  the  passenger  seemed 
willing  to  incur.  He  halted,  therefore,  as  if  waiting  till  my 
companion  should  make  way  for  him  ;  and  as  they  sat  fronting 
each  other,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  might  have 
formed  no  bad  emblem  of  Peace  and  War  3  for  although  my 
conductor  was  unarmed,  yet  the  whole  of  his  manner,  his  stem 
look,  and  his  upright  seat  on  horseback,  were  entirely  those  of 
a  soldier  in  undress.  He  accosted  the  Quaker  in  these  words 
— "  So  ho  1  friend  Joshua — thou  art  early  to  the  road  this 
morning.  Has  the  spirit  moved  thee  and  thy  righteous  brethren 
to  act  with  some  honesty,  and  pull  down  yonder  tide-nets  that 
keep  the  fish  from  coming  up  the  river  ? " 

"  Surely,  friend,  not  so,"  answered  Joshua  firm.ly,  but  good* 
humoredly  at  the  same  time ;  "  thou  canst  not  expect  that  our 
own  hands  should  pull  down  what  our  purses  established. 
Thou  kit  lest  the  fish  with  spear,  line,  and  coble-net ;  and  we 
with  snares  and  with  nets,  which  work  by  the  ebb  and  the  flow 
of  the  tide.  Each  doth  what  seems  best  in  his  eyes  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  blessing  which  Providence  hath  bestowed  on  the 
river,  and  that  within  his  own  bounds.  I  prithee  seek  no 
quarrel  against  us,  for  thou  shalt  have  no  wrong  at  our  hand." 

"  Be  assured  I  will  take  none  at  the  hand  of  any  man, 
whether  his  hat  be  cocked  or  broad-brimmed,"  answered  the 
fisherman.  "  I  tell  you  in  fair  terms  Joshua  Geddes,  that  you 
and  your  partners  are  using  unlawful  craft  to  destroy  the  fish 
In  the  Solway  by  stake-nets  and  wears  ;  and  that  we,  who  fish 
fairiy,  and  like  men,  as  our  fathers  did,  have  daily  and  yearly 
less  sport  and  less  profit.  Do  not  think  gravity  or  hypocrisy 
can  carry  it  off  as  you  have  done.  The  world  knows  you,  and 
we  know  you.  You  will  destroy  the  salmon  which  makes  the 
livelihood  of  fifty  poor  families,  and  then  wipe  your  mouth,  and 
go  to  make  a  speech  at  Meeting.  But  do  not  hope  it  will  last 
thus.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  we  will  be  upon  you  one  morn- 
ing soon,  when  we  will  not  leave  a  stake  standing  in  the  pools 
of  the  Solway ;  and  down  the  tide  they  shall  every  one  go, 
and  well  if  we  do  not  send  a  lessee  along  ^idth  them." 

"Friend,"  replied  Joshua  with  a  constrained  smile,  "but 
that  I  know  thou  dost  not  mean  as  thou  say*st,  I  would  tell  thee 
we  are  under  the  protection  of  this  country's  laws  ;  nor  do  we 
the  less  trust  to  obtain  their  protection,  that  our  principles 
permit  us  not,  by  any  act  of  violent  resistance,  to  protect  our- 
•elves." 
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"AH  Tfllanoos  cant  and  cowardice,"  exclaimed  the  iSsher- 
man,  '*  and  assumed  merely  as  a  cloak  to  your  hypocritical 
avarice." 

"  Nay,  say  not  cowardice,  my  friend,"  answered  the  Quaker, 
"since  thou  knowest  there  may  be  as  much  courage  in  endur- 
ing as  in  acting ;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  this  youth,  or  by  any 
one  else,  whether  there  is  not  more  cowardice — even  in  tli 
opinion  of  that  world  whose  thoughts  are  the  breath  in  thy  nos- 
trils — in  the  armed  oppressor,  who  doth  injury,  than  in  the 
defenceless  and  patient  sufferer,  who  endureth  it  with  con- 
stancy." 

**  I  will  change  no  more  words  with  you  on  this  subject," 
said  the  fisherman,  who,  as  if  something  moved  at  the  last  ar- 
gument which  Mr.  Geddes  had  used,  now  made  room  for  him 
to  pass  forward  on  his  journey. — "  Do  not  forget,  however,"  he 
added,  "  that  you  have  had  fair  warning,  nor  suppose  that  we 
will  accept  of  fair  words  in  apology  for  foul  play.  These  nets 
of  yours  are  unlawful — they  spoil  our  fishings — we  will  have 
them  down  at  all  risks  and  hazards.  I  am  a  man  of  my  wordy 
friend  Joshua." 

**  I  trust  thou  art,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  thou  art  the 
rathei  bound  to  be  cautious  in  rashly  affirming  what  thou  wilt 
never  execute.  For  I  tell  thee,  friend,  that  though  there  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  thee  and  one  of  our  people  as  there 
is  between  a  lion  and  a  sheep,  yet  I  know  and  believe  thou 
hast  so  much  of  the  lion  in  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  scarce  em- 
ploy thy  strength  and  thy  rage  upon  that  which  professeth  no 
means  of  resistance.  Report  says  so  much  good  of  thee,  a^ 
least,  if  it  sap  little  more." 

"  Time  will  try,"  answered  the  fisherman  ;  "  and  hark  thee, 
Joshua,  before  we  part  I  will  put  thee  in  the  way  of  doing  one 
good  deed,  which,  credit  me,  is  better  than  twenty  moral 
speeches.  Here  is  a  stranger  youth,  whom  Heaven  has  so 
scantily  gifted  with  brains,  that  he  will  bewilder  himself  in  the 
Sands,  as  he  did  last  night,  unless  thou  wilt  kindly  show  him 
the  way  to  Shepherd's  Bush  ;  for  I  have  been  in  vain  endeavor- 
ing to  make  him  comprehend  the  road  thither — Hast  thou  so 
much  charity  under  thy  simplicity,  Quaker,  as  to  do  this  good 
turn?" 

"  Nay,  it  is  thou,  friend,"  answered  Joshua,  "  that  dost  la^k 
charity,  to  suppose  any  one  unwilling  to  do  so  simple  a  kind- 
ness." 

"Thou  art  right — I  should  have  remembered  it  can  cost 
thee  nothing. — ^Young  gentleman,  this  pious  pattern  of  primi' 
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tive  simplicity  will  teach  thee  the  right  way  to  the  Shepherd's 
Bush — ay,  and  will  himself  shear  thee  like  a  sheep,  if  you  come 
to  buying  and  selling  with  him." 

He  then  abruptly  asked  me  how  long  I  intended  to  remain 
at  Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  replied  I  was  at  present  uncertain — as  long,  probably,  as 
I  could  amuse  myself  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  You  are  fond  of  sport  ?  "  he  added,  in  the  same  tone  of 
brief  inquiry. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added  I  was  totally  inex- 
perienced. 

"  Perhaps  if  you  reside  here  for  some  days,"  he  said,  **  we 
may  meet  again,  and  I  may  have  the  chance  of  giving  you  a 
lesson." 

Ere  I  could  express  either  thanks  or  assent,  he  turned  short 
round  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  by  way  of  adieu,  and  rode  back 
to  the  verge  of  the  dell  from  which  we  had  emerged  together ; 
and,  as  he  remained  standing  upon  the  banks,  I  could  long 
hear  his  voice  while  he  shouted  down  to  those  within  its 
recesses. 

Meanwhile  the  Quaker  and  I  proceeded  on  our  journey  for 
some  time  in  silence  ;  he  restraining  his  sober-minded  steed  to 
a  pace  which  might  have  suited  a  much  less  active  walker  than 
myself,  and  looking  on  me  from  time  to  time  with  an  expression 
of  curiosity,  mingled  with  benignity.  For  my  part,  I  cared  not 
to  speak  first.  It  happened  I  had  never  before  been  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  this  particular  sect,  and,  afraid  that  in  ad- 
dressing him  I  might  unwittingly  infringe  upon  some  of  their 
prejudices  or  peculiarities,  I  patiently  remained  silent.  At 
length  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  been  long  in  the  service  of 
the  Laird,  as  men  called  him. 

I  repeated  the  words  "  in  his  service  ? "  with  such  an  accent 
of  surprise,  as  induced  him  to  say,  "  Nay,  but,  friend,  I  mean 
no  offence  ;  perhaps  I  should  have  said  in  his  society — an  in- 
mate, I  mean,  in  his  house  ? " 

"  I  am  totally  unknown  to  the  person  from  whom  we  have 
just  parted,"  said  I,  "  and  our  connection  is  only  temporary- 
He  had  the  charity  to  give  me  his  guidance  from  the  Sands, 
and  a  night's  harborage  from  the  tempest.  So  our  acquaint- 
ance began,  and  there  it  is  likely  to  end ;  for  you  may  ob- 
serve that  our  friend  is  by  no  means  apt  to  encourage  famil* 
iarity." 

"  So  little  so,"  answered  my  companion,  "  that  thy  case  is, 
I  think,  the  first  in  which  I  ever  heard  of  his  receiving  any  one 
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into  his  honse ;  that  is,  if  thou  hast  really  spent  the  night 
there." 

*'  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ? "  replied  I ;  "  there  is  no  mo- 
tive I  can  have  to  deceive  you,  nor  is  the  object  worth  it." 

"  Be  not  angry  with  me,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  but  thou  know- 
est  that  thine  own  people  do  not,  as  we  humbly  endeavor  to 
do,  confine  themselves  within  the  simplicity  of  truth,  but  employ 
the  language  of  falsehood,  not  only  for  profit,  but  for  compli- 
ment, and  sometimes  for  mere  diversion.  I  have  heard  various 
stories  of  my  neighbor :  of  most  of  which  I  only  believe  a  small 
part,  and  even  then  they  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  each 
other.  But  this  being  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  his  receiv- 
ing a  stranger  within  his  dwelling,  made  me  express  some 
doubts.     I  pray  thee  let  them  not  offend  thee." 

"  He  does  not,"  said  I,  "  appear  to  possess  in  much  abun- 
dance the  means  of  exercising  hospitality,  and  so  may  be  ex- 
cused from  offering  it  in  ordinary  cases." 

"  That  is  to  say,  friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "  thou  hast  supped 
ill,  and  perhaps  breakfasted  worse.  Now  my  small  tenement, 
called  Mount  Sharon,  is  nearer  to  us  by  two  miles  than  thine 
inn  ;  and,  although  going  thither  may  prolong  thy  walk,  as 
taking  thee  off  the  straighter  road  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  yet  me- 
thinks  exercise  will  suit  thy  youthful  limbs,  as  well  as  a  good 
plain  meal  thy  youthful  appetite.  What  say'st  thou,  my  young 
acquaintance  ? " 

"  If  it  puts  you  not  to  inconvenience,"  I  replied :  for  the  in- 
vitation was  cordially  given,  and  my  bread  and  milk  had  been 
hastily  swallowed,  and  in  small  quantity. 

"  Nay,"  said  Joshua,  "  use  not  the  language  of  compliment 
with  those  who  renounce  it.  Had  this  poor  courtesy  been  very 
inconvenient,  perhaps  I  had  not  offered  it." 

"  I  accept  the  invitation  then,"  said  I,  **  in  the  same  good 
spirit  in  which  you  give  it." 

The  Quaker  smiled,  reached  me  his  hand,  I  shook  it,  and 
we  travelled  on  in  great  cordiality  with  each  other.  The  fact 
is,  I  was  much  entertained  by  contrasting  in  my  own  mind,  the 
open  manner  of  the  kind-hearted  Joshua  Geddes,  with  the  ab- 
rupt, dark,  and  lofty  demeanor  of  my  entertainer  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Both  were  blunt  and  unceremonious ;  but 
the  plainness  of  the  Quaker  had  the  character  of  devotional 
simplicity,  and  was  mingled  with  the  more  real  kindness,  as  if 
honest  Joshua  was  desirous  of  atoning,  by  his  sincerity,  for  the 
lack  of  external  courtesv.  On  the  contrary,  the  manners  of  the 
fisherman  were  those  of  one  to  whom  the  rules  of  good  behavior 
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might  be  familiar,  but  who,  either  from  pride  or  misanthropy^ 
scorned  to  observe  them.  Still  I  thought  of  him  with  interest 
and  curiosity,  notwithstanding  so  much  about  him  that  was  re- 
pulsive ;  and  I  promised  myself,  in  the  course  of  my  conversa- 
tion  with  the  Quaker,  to  learn  all  that  he  knew  on  the  subject. 
He  turned  the  conversation,  however,  into  a  different  channel, 
and  inquired  into  my  own  condition  of  life,  and  views  in  visiting 
this  remote  frontier. 

I  only  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  my  name,  and  add, 
that  I  had  been  educated  to  the  law,  but  finding  myself  pos- 
sessed of  some  independence,  I  had  of  late  permitted  myself 
some  relaxation,  and  was  residing  at  Shepherd's  Bush  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  angling, 

"  I  do  thee  no  harm,  young  man,"  said  my  new  friend,  "  in 
wishing  thee  a  better  employment  for  thy  grave  hours,  and  a 
piore  humane  amusement  (if  amusement  thou  must  have)  for 
those  of  a  lighter  character." 

"  You  are  severe,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  heard  you  but  a  mo- 
ment since  refer  yourself  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
country — if  there  be  laws,  there  must  be  lawyers  to  explain, 
and  judges  to  administer  them." 

Joshua,  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  sheep  which  were  grazing 
on  the  downs  over  which  we  were  travelling. — "  Were  a  wolf, 
he  said,  "  to  come  even  now  upon  yonder  flocks,  they  would 
crowd  for  protection,  doubtless,  around  the  shepherd  and  his 
dogs ;  yet  they  are  bitten  and  harassed  daily  by  &e  one,  shorn, 
and  finally  killed  and  eaten  by  the  other.  But  I  say  not  this  to 
shock  you ;  for,  though  laws  and  lawyers  are  evils,  yet  they  are 
necessary  evils  in  this  probationary,  state  of  society,  till  man 
shall  learn  to  render  unto  his  fellows  that  which  is  their  due, 
according  to  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  and  through  no 
other  compulsion.  Meanwhile,  I  have  known  many  righteous 
men  who  have  followed  thy  intended  profession  in  honesty  and 
uprightness  of  walk.  The  greater  their  merit,  who  walk  erect 
in  a  path  which  so  many  find  slippery." 

"  And  angling," — said  I,  "  you  object  to  that  also  as  an 
amusement,  you  who,  if  I  understood  rightly  what  passed  be- 
tween you  and  my  late  landlord,  are  yourself  a  proprietor  of 
fisheries." 

"  Not  a  proprietor,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  am  only,  in  copartnery 
with  others,  a  tacksman  or  lessee  of  some  valuable  salmon- 
fisheries  a  little  down  the  coast.  But  mistake  me  not.  The 
evil  of  angling,  with  which  I  class  all  sports,  as  they  are  called, 
which  have  the  sufferings  oi  anunals  for  their  end  and  object^ 
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does  not  consist  in  the  mere  catching  and  killing  those  animals 
with  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  hath  stocked  the  earth 
for  the  good  of  man,  but  in  making  their  protracted  agony  a 
principle  of  delight  and  enjoyment.  I  do  indeed  cause  these 
fisheries  to  be  conducted  for  the  necessary  taking,  killing,  and 
selling  the  fish  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  were  I  a  farmer,  I  should 
send  my  lambs  to  market.  But  I  should  as  soon  think  of  con- 
triving myself  a  sport  and  amusement  out  of  the  trade  of  the 
butcher  as  out  of  that  of  the  fisher," 

We  argued  the  point  no  farther;  for  though  I  thought  his 
arguments  a  little  too  high-strained,  yet  as  my  mind  acquitted 
me  of  having  taken  delight  in  aught  but  the  theory  of  field- 
sports,  I  did  not  think  myself  called  upon  stubbornly  to  advo- 
cate a  practice  which  had  afforded  me  so  little  pleasure. 

We  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  remains  of  an  old  finger- 
post, which  my  host  had  formerly  pointed  out  as  a  landmark. 
Here  a  ruinous  wooden  bridge,  supported  by  long  posts  resem- 
bling crutches,  served  me  to  get  across  the  water,  while  my  new 
friend  sought  a  ford  a  good  way  higher  up,  for  the  stream  was 
considerably  swelled. 

As  I  paused  for  his  rejoining  me,  I  observed  an  angler  at  a 
little  distance  pouching  trout  after  trout,  as  fast  almost  as  he 
could  cast  his  line  ;  and  I  own,  in  spite  of  Joshua's  lecture  on 
humanity,  I  could  not  but  envy  his  adroitness  and  success, — so 
natural  is  the  love  of  sport  to  our  minds,  or  so  easily  are  we 
taught  to  assimilate  success  in  field-sports  with  ideas  of  pleasure 
and  with  the  praise  due  to  address  and  agility.  I  soon  recog- 
nized in  the  successful  angler  little  Benjie,  who  had  been  my 
guide  and  tutor  in  that  gentle  art,  as  you  have  learned  from  my 
former  letters.  I  called — 1  whistled — ^the  rascal  recognized  me, 
and,  starring  like  a  guilty  thing,  seemed  hesitating  whether  t6 
approach  or  to  run  away  ;  and  when  he  determined  on  the  for- 
mer, it  was  to  assail  me  with  a  loud,  clamorous,  and  exaggerated 
report  of  the  anxiety  of  all  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my  per- 
'sonal  safety;  how  my  landlady  had  wept,  how  Sam  and  the 
ostler  had  not  the  heart  to  go  to  bed,  but  set  up  all  night  drink- 
ing— and  how  he  himself  had  been  up  long  before  daybreak  to 
go  in  quest  of  me. 

"  And  you  were  switching  the  water,  I  suppose,"  said  I  "  to 
discover  my  dead  body  ?  " 

This  observation  produced  a  long  "  Na — a — a  "  of  acknowl- 
edged detection ;  but,  with  his  natural  impudence,  and  confi- 
dence in  my  goodnature,  he  immediately  added,  "that  he 
thought  I  would  like  a  fresh  trout  or  twa  for  breakfast,  and  the 
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water  being  in  such  a  rare  trim  for  the  saumon  raun,*  he  couldna 
help  taking  a  cast." 

While  we  were  engaged  in  this  discussion  the  honest  Quaker 
returned  to  the  farther  end  of  the  wooden  bridge  to  tell  me  he 
could  not  venture  to  cross  the  brook  in  its  present  state,  but 
would  be  under  the  necessity  to  ride  round  by  the  stone  bridge, 
which  was  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  than  his  own  house.  He 
was  about  to  give  me  directions  how  to  proceed  without  him, 
and  inquire  for  his  sister,  when  I  suggested  to  him,  that  if  he 
pleased  to  trust  his  horse  to  little  Benjie,  the  boy  might  carry 
him  round  by  the  bridge,  while  we  walked  the  shorter  and  more 
pleasant  road. 

Joshua  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Benjie,  who,  he  said,  was  the  naughtiest  varlet  in  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Nevertheless,  rather  than  part  company,  he 
agreed  to  put  the  pony  under  his  charge  for  a  short  season, 
with  many  injunctions  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  mount, 
but  lead  the  pony  (even  Solomon)  by  the  bridle,  under  the  as- 
surance of  sixpence  in  case  of  proper  demeanor,  and  penalty, 
that  if  he  transgressed  the  orders  given  him,  "  verily  he  should 
be  scourged." 

Promises  cost  Benjie  nothing,  and  he  showered  them  out 
wholesale  ;  till  the  Quaker  at  length  yielded  up  the  bridle  to  him, 
repeating  his  charges,  and  enforcing  them  by  holding  up  his  fore- 
finger. On  my  part,  I  called  to  Benjie  to  leave  the  fish  he  had 
taken  at  Mount  Sharon,  making,  at  the  same  time,  an  apologetic 
countenance  to  my  new  friend,  not  being  quite  aware  whether 
the  compliment  would  be  agreeable  to  such  a  condemner  of 
field-sports. 

He  understood  me  at  once,  and  reminded  me  of  the  practi- 
cal distinction  betwixt  catching  the  animals  as  an  object  of  cruel 
and  wanton  sport,  and  eating  them  as  lawful  and  gratifying 
articles  of  food  after  they  were  killed.  On  the  latter  point  he 
had  no  scruples ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  assured  me,  that  this 
brook  contained  the  real  red  trout,  so  highly  esteemed  by  all 
connoisseurs,  and  that,  when  eaten  within  an  hour  after  being 
caught,  they  had  a  peculiar  firmness  of  substance  and  delicacy  of 
flavor,  which  rendered  them  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  morning 
meal,  especially  when  earned,  like  ours,  by  early  rising,  and  an 
hour  or  two's  wholesome  exercise. 

But,  to  thy  alarm  be  it  spoken,  Alan,  we  did  not  come  so  far 
as  the  frying  of  our  fish  without  farther  adventure.    So  it  is 

*  The  bftit  made  of  salmon-fxm  salted  and  pnaenred.    In  a  awoUen  ihei  aad  aboat  (b« 
maath  of  October,  it  ia  a  most  deadly  bait. 
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only  to  spare  thy  patience,  and  mine  own  eyes,  that  I  pull  up 
for  the  present,  and  send  thee  the  rest  of  my  story  in  a  subsei 
quent  letter. 


LETTER  SEVENTH. 

THB     SAME    TO     THE     SAME. 
[In  continuation.] 

Little  Benjie,  with  the  pony,  having  been  sent  off  on  thd 
left  side  of  the  brook,  the  Quaker  and  I  sauntered  on,  like  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  same  army  occupying  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  river,  and  observing  the  same  line  of  march.  But, 
while  my  worthy  companion  was  assuring  me  of  a  pleasant 
greensward  walk  to  his  mansion,  little  Benjie,  who  had  been 
charged  to  keep  in  sight,  chose  to  deviate  from  the  path  assigned 
him,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  led  his  charge,  Solomon,  out  of 
our  vision. 

**  The  villain  means  to  mount  him !  *'  cried  Joshua,  with 
more  vivacity  than  was  consistent  with  his  profession  of  passive 
endurance. 

I  endeavored  to  appease  his  apprehensions,  as  he  pushed  on, 
wiping  his  brow  with  vexation,  assuring  him,  that  if  the  boy  did 
mount,  he  would,  for  his  own  sake,  ride  gently. 

"  You  do  not  know  him,"  said  Joshua,  rejecting  all  consola* 
tion;  "A^do  anything  gently! — no,  he  will  gallop  Solomon- 
he  will  misuse  the  sober  patience  of  the  poor  animal  who  has 
borne  me  so  long  1  Yes,  I  was  given  over  to  my  own  devices 
when  I  ever  let  him  touch  the  bridle,  for  such  a  little  mbcreant 
there  never  was  before  him  in  this  country." 

He  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  every  sort  of  rustic  en- 
ormity of  which  he  accused  Benjie.  He  had  been  suspected  of 
snaring  partridges — was  detected  by  Joshua  himself  in  liming 
singing-birds — stood  fully  charged  with  having  worried  several 
cats,  by  aid  of  a  lurcher  which  attended  him,  and  which  was  as 
lean,  and  ragged,  and  mischievous,  as  his  master.  Finally, 
Benjie  stood  accused  of  having  stolen  a  d'^k,  to  hunt  it  with 
the  said  lurcher,  which  was  as  dexterous  o»i  water  as  on  land. 
I  chimed  in  with  my  friend,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  him  farther 
irritation,  and  declared,  I  should  be  disposed,  from  my  own 
experience,  to  give  up  Benjie  as  one  of  Satan's  imps.  Joshua 
Geddes  began  to  censure  the  phrase  as  too  much  exaggerated. 
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and  otherwise  unbecoming  the  mouth  of  a  reflecting  person  j 
and,  just  as  1  was  apologizing  for  it,  as  being  a  term  of  common 
parlance,  we  heard  certam  sounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
brook,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Solomon  and  Benjie  were 
at  issue  together.  The  sand-hills  behind  which  Benjie  seemed 
to  take  his  course  had  concealed  from  us,  as  doubtless  he  meant 
they  should,  his  ascent  into  the  forbidden  saddle,  and,  putting 
Solomon  to  his  mettle,  which  he  was  seldom  called  upon  to 
exert,  they  had  cantered  away  together  in  great  amity,  till  they 
came  near  to  the  ford  from  which  the  palfrey's  legitimate  owner 
had  already  turned  back. 

Here  a  contest  of  opinions  took  place  between  the  horse 
and  his  rider.  The  latter,  according  to  his  instructions,  at- 
tempted to  direct  Solomon  towards  the  distant  bridge  of  stone  ; 
but  Solomon  opined  that  the  ford  was  the  shortest  way  to  his 
own  stable.  The  point  was  sharply  contested,  and  we  heard 
Benjie  gee-hupping,  tchek-tcheking,  and,  above  all,  flogging  in 
great  style  ;  while  Solomon,  who,  docile  in  his  general  habits, 
was  now  stirred  beyond  his  patience,  made  a  great  trampling 
and  recalcitration  ;  apd  it  was  their  joint  noise  which  we  heard, 
without  being  able  to  see,  though  Joshua  might  too  well  guess, 
the  cause  of  it. 

"Alarmed  at  these  indications,  the  Quaker  began  to  shout 
out,  "  Benjie — thou  varlet ! — Solomon — thou  fool  I  "  when  tlie 
couple  presented  themselves  in  full  drive,  Solomon  having  now 
decidedly  obtained  the  better  of  the  conflict,  and  bringing  his 
unwilling  rider  in  high  career  down  to  the  ford.  Never  was 
there  anger  changed  so  fast  into  human  fear,  as  that  of  my  good 
companion.  "  The  varlet  will  be  drowned  I "  he  exclaimed — 
"  a  widow's  son  ! — her  only  son ! — and  drowned  ! — let  me  go  " 

' And  he  struggled  with  me  stoutly,  as  I  hung  upon  him  to 

prevent  him  from  plunging  into  the  ford. 

I  had  no  fear  whatever  for  Benjie  ;  for  the  blackguard  ver- 
min, though  he  could  not  manage  the  refractory  horse,  stuck  on 
his  seat  like  a  monkey.  Solomon  and  Benjie  scrambled  through 
the  ford  with  little  inconvenience,  and  resumed  their  gallop  on 
the  other  side. 

It  was  impossible  to  guess  whether  on  this  last  occasion 
Benjie  was  running  off  with  Solomon,  or  Solomon  with  Benjie ; 
but,  judging  from  character  and  motives,  I  rather  suspected  the 
former.  I  could  not  help  laughing  as  the  rascal  passed  me, 
grinning  betwixt  terror  and  delight,  perched  on  the  very  pom- 
mel of  the  saddle,  and  holding  with  extended  arms  bjr  bridle 
and  mane ;  while  Solomon,  the  bit  secured  between  his  teeth, 
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und  bis  head  bored  down  betwixt  his  fore-legs,  passed  his  master 
in  this  unwonted  guise  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt. 

"  The  mischievous  bastard  1 "  exclaimed  the  Quaker,  terrified 
out  of  his  usual  moderation  of  speech — **  the  doomed  gallows- 
bird  I — he  will  break  Solomon's  wind  to  a  certainty." 

I  prayed  him  to  be  comforted — assured  him  a  brushing  gallop 
would  do  his  favorite  no  harm — and  reminded  him  of  the 
censure  he  had  bestowed  on  me  a  minute  before,  for  applying  a 
harsh  epithet  to  the  boy. 

But  Joshua  was  not  without  his  answer ;  "  Friend  youth," 
he  said,  ''  thou  didst  speak  of  the  lad's  soul,  which  thou  didst 
affirm  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  of  that  thou  couldst  say 
nothing  of  thine  own  knowledge ;  on  the  contrary,  I  did  not 
speak  of  his  outward  man,  which  will  assuredly  be  suspended 
by  a  cord,  if  he  mendeth  not  his  manners.  Men  say  that,  young 
as  he  is,  he  is  one  of  the  Laird's  gang.'' 

**  Of  the  Laird's  gang ! "  said  I,  repeating  the  words  in  sur- 
prise— "  Do  you  mean  the  person  with  whom  I  slept  last  night  ? 
— I  heard  you  call  him  the  Laird — Is  he  at  the  head  of  a  gang  ? " 

"Nay,  I  meant  not  precisely  a  gang,"  said  the  Quaker,  who 
appeared  in  his  haste  to  have  spoken  more  than  he  intended— 
**a  company,  or  party,  I  should  have  said ;  but  thus  it  is,  friend 
Latimer,  with  the  wisest  men,  when  they  permit  themselves  to 
be  perturbed  with  passion,  and  speak  as  in  a  fever,  or  as  with 
the  tongue  of  the  foolish  and  the  forward.  And  although  thou 
hast  been  hasty  to  mark  my  infirmity,  yet  I  grieve  not  that  thou 
hast  been  a  witness  to  it,  seeing  that  the  stumbles  of  the  wise 
may  be  no  less  a  caution  to  youth  and  inexperience,  than  is  the 
(all  of  the  fooUsh." 

This  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  what  I  had  already 
begun  to  suspect — that  my  new  friend's  real  goodness  of  dispo- 
sition, joined  to  the  acquired  quietism  of  his  religious  sect,  had 
been  unable  entirely  to  check  the  effervescence  of  a  temper 
naturally  warm  and  hasty. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  as  if  sensible  he  had  displayed 
R  greater  degree  of  emotion  than  became  his  character,  Joshua 
avoided  farther  allusion  to  Benjie  and  Solomon,  and  proceeded 
to  solicit  my  attention  to  the  natural  objects  around  us,  which 
increased  in  beauty  and  interest,  as,  still  conducted  by  the 
meanders  of  the  brook,  we  left  the  common  behind  us,  and 
entered  a  more  cultivated  and  enclosed  country,  where  arable 
and  pasture  ground  was  agreeably  varied  with  groves  and  hedges. 
Descending  now  almost  dose  to  the  stream,  our  course  lay 
through  a  little  gate,  into  a  pathway,  kept  with  great  neataessi 
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the  sides  of  which  were  decorated  with  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  of  the  hardier  species  \  until,  ascending  by  a  gentle  slope, 
we  issued  from  the  grove,  and  stood  almost  at  once  in  front  of 
a  low  but  very  neat  building,  of  an  irregular  form ;  and  my 
guide,  shaking  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  made  me  welcome  to 
Mount  Sharon. 

The  wood  through  which  we  had  approached  this  little  mansion 
was  thrown  around  it  both  on  the  north  and  north-west,  but, 
breaking  off  into  different  directions,  was  intersected  by  a  few 
fields  well  watered  and  sheltered.  The  house  fronted  to  the 
south-east,  and  from  thence  the  pleasure-ground,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  the  gardens,  sloped  down  to  the  water.  I  afterwards 
understood  that  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor  had  a  con-* 
sidemble  taste  for  horticulture,  which  had  been  inherited  by  his 
son,  and  had  formed  these  gardens,  which,  with  their  shaven 
turf,  pleached  alleys,  wildernesses,  and  exotic  trees  and  shrubs, 
greatly  excelled  anything  of  the  kind  which  had  been  attempted 
in  the  neighborhood. 

If  there  was  a  little  vanity  in  the  complacent  smile  with  which 
Joshua  Geddes  saw  me  gaze  with  delight  on  a  scene  so  different 
from  the  naked  waste  we  had  that  day  traversed  in  company,  it 
might  surely  be  permitted  to  one,  who,  cultivating  and  improving 
the  beauties  of  nature,  had  found  therein,  as  he  said,  bodily 
health,  and  a  pleasing  relaxation  for  the  mind.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  extended  gardens  the  brook  wheeled  round  in  a  wide 
semicircle,  and  was  itself  their  boundary.  The  opposite  side 
was  no  part  of  Joshua's  domain,  but  the  brook  was  there  skirted 
by  a  precipitous  rock  of  limestone,  which  seemed  a  barrier  of 
Nature's  own  erecting  around  his  little  Eden  of  beauty,  comfort, 
and  peace. 

"  But  I  must  not  let  thee  forget,"  said  the  kind  Quaker, 
**  amidst  thy  admiration  of  these  beauties  of  our  little  inherit- 
ance, tliat  thy  breakfast  has  been  a  light  one." 

So  saying,  Joshua  conducted  me  to  a  small  sashed  door, 
opening  under  a  porch  amply  mantled  by  honeysuckle  and 
clematis,  into  a  parlor  of  moderate  size ;  the  furniture  of  which, 
in  plainness  and  excessive  cleanliness,  bore  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  sect  to  which  the  owner  belonged. 

Thy  father's  Hannah  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  exception 
to  all  Scottish  housekeepers,  and  stands  unparalleled  for  cleanli- 
ness among  the  woman  of  Auld  Reekie ;  but  the  cleanliness  of 
Hannah  is  slut tishness  compared  to  the  scrupulous  purifications 
of  these  people,  who  seem  to  carry  into  the  minor  decencies  of 
life  that  conscientious  rigor  which  they  affect  in  their  morals. 
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The  parlor  would  have  been  gloomy,  for  the  windows  were 
tmall  and  the  ceiling  low;  but  the  present  proprietor  had 
rendered  it  more  cheerful  by  opening  one  end  into  a  small  con- 
servatory, roofed  with  glass,  and  divided  from  the  parlor  by  a 
partition  of  the  same.  I  have  never  before  seen  this  very 
pleasing  manner  of  uniting  the  comforts  of  an  apartment  with 
the  beauties  of  a  garden,  and  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  practiced 
by  the  great  Something  of  the  kind  is  hinted  at  in  a  paper  of 
the  Spectator. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  conservatory  to  view  it  more  closely, 
the  parlor  chimney  engaged  my  attention.  It  was  a  pile  of 
massive  stone,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  apart- 
ment. On  the  front  had  once  been  an  armorial  scutcheon; 
for  the  hammer,  or  chisel,  which  had  been  employed  to  deface 
the  shield  or  crest,  had  left  uninjured  the  scroll  beneath,  which 
bore  the  pious  motto,  "  Trmt  in  God.^^  Black-letter,  you  know, 
was  my  early  passion,  and  the  tombstones  in  the  Gravfriars 
Churchyard  early  yielded  up  to  my  knowledge  as  a  decipherer 
what  little  they  could  tell  of  the  forgotten  dead. 

Joshua  Geddes  paused  when  he  saw  my  eye  fixed  on  this 
relic  of  antiquity.     '*  Thou  canst  read  it  ? "  he  said. 

I  repeated  the  motto,  and  added,  there  seemed  vestiges  of 
a  date. 

"  It  should  be  1537,"  said  he  ;  "  for  so  long  ago,  at  the  least 
computation,  did  my  ancestors,  in  the  blinded  times  of  Papistry, 
possess  these  lands,  and  in  that  year  did  they  build  their  house." 

"  It  is  an  ancient  descent,"  said  I,  looking  with  respect  upon 
the  monument.     "  I  am  sorry  the  arms  have  been  defaced." 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  my  friend,  Quaker  as  he  was, 
Xo  seem  altogether  void  of  respect  for  the  pedigree  which  he 
began  to  recount  to  me,  disclaiming  all  the  while  the  vanity 
usually  connected  with  the  subject ;  in  short,  with  the  air  of 
mingled  melancholy,  regret,  and  conscious  dignity,  with  which 
Jack  Fawkes  used  to  tefi  us,  at  College,  of  his  ancestor's  unfor- 
tunate connection  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher  " — thus  harangued 
Joshua  Geddes  of  Mount  Sharon — **  if  we  ourselves  are  nothing 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  how  much  less  than  nothing  must  be 
our  derivation  from  rotten  bones  and  mouldering  dust,  whose 
immortal  spirits  have  long  since  gone  to  their  private  account  ? 
Yes,  friend  Latimer,  my  ancestors  were  renowned  among  the 
ravenous  and  bloodthirsty  men  who  then  dwelt  in  this  vexed 
country;  and  so  much  were  they  famed  for  successful  free- 
booting,  robbery,  and  bloodshed,  that  they  are  said  to  havo 
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been  called  Geddes,  as  likening  them  to  the  fish  called  a  Jack, 
Pike,  or  Luce,  and  in  our  country  tongue,  a  Ged — a  goodly 
distinction  truly  for  Christian  men !  Yet  did  they  paint  thb 
shark  of  the  fresh  waters  upon  their  shields,  and  these  profane 
priests  of  a  wicked  idolatry,  the  empty  boasters  called  heralds, 
who  make  engraven  images  of  fishes,  fowls,  and  fourfooted 
beasts,  that  men  may  fall  down  and  worship  them,  assigned  the 
Ged  for  the  device  and  escutcheon  of  my  fathers,  and  hewed  it 
over  their  chimneys,  and  placed  it  above, their  tombs ;  and  the 
men  were  elated  in  mind,  and  became  yet  more  Gedlike,  slaying, 
leading  into  captivity,  and  dividing  the  spoil,  until  the  place 
where  they  dwelt  obtained  the  name  of  Sharing-Knowe,  from 
the  booty  which  was  there  divided  amongst  them  and  their 
accomplices.  But  a  better  judgment  was  given  to  my  father's 
father,  Philip  Geddes,  who,  after  trying  to  light  his  candle  at 
some  of  the  vain  wildfires  then  held  aloft  at  different  meetings 
and  steeple-houses,  at  length  obtained  a  spark  from  the  lamp  of 
the  blessed  George  Fox,  who  came  in  to  Scotland  spreading  light 
among  darkness,  as  he  himself  hath  written,  as  plentifully  as 
fly  the  sparkles  from  the  hoof  of  the  horse  which  gallops  swiftly 
along  the  stony  road." — Here  the  good  Quaker  interrupted  him^ 
self  with,  **  And  that  is  very  true,  I  must  go  speedily  to  see 
after  the  condition  of  Solomon." 

A  Quaker  servant  here  entered  the  room  with  a  tray,  and 
inclining  his  head  towards  his  master,  but  not  after  the  manner 
of  one  who  bows,  said  composedly,  "  Thou  art  welcome  home» 
friend  Joshua,  we  expected  thee  not  so  early ;  but  what  hath  be- 
fallen Solomon,  thy  horse  ? " 

"  What  hath  befallen  him,  indeed  I "  said  my  friend ;  "  hath 
he  not  been  returned  hither  by  the  child  whom  they  call  Ben* 
Jie?" 

"  He  hath,"  said  his  domestic,  "  but  it  was  after  a  strange 
fashion  ;  for  he  came  hither  at  a  swift  and  furious  pace,  and 
flung  the  child  Benjie  from  his  back,  upon  the  heap  of  dung 
which  is  in  the  stable-yard." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Joshua  hastily — "  glad  of  it,  with  all 
my  heart  and  spirit  I — But  stay,  he  is  the  child  of  the  widow — . 
hath  the  boy  any  hurt  ?  " 

**  Not  so,"  answered  the  servant,  "for  he  rose  and  fled 
swiftly." 

Joshua  muttered  something  about  a  sconige,  and  then  in- 
quired after  Solomon's  present  condition. 

"  He  seetheth  like  a  steaming  caldron,"  answered  the  ser- 
vant ;  "  and  Bauldic,  the  lad,  walketh  him  about  the  yard  witlt 
a  halter,  lest  he  take  cold." 
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Mr.  Geddes  hastened  to  the  stable-3rard  to  view  personally 
the  condition  of  his  favorite,  and  I  followed,  to  offer  my  counsel 
as  a  jockey— don't  laugh,  Alan>  sure  I  have  jockeyship  enough 
to  assist  a  Quaker — in  this  unpleasing  predicament. 

The  lad  who  was  leading  the  horse  seemed  to  be  no  Quaker, 
though  his  intercourse  with  the  family  had  given  him  a  touch 
of  their  prim  sobriety  of  look  and  manner.  He  assured  Joshua 
that  his  horse  had  received  no  injury,  and  I  even  hinted  that 
the  exercise  would  be  of  service  to  him.  Solomon  himself 
neighed  towards  his  master,  and  rubbed  his  head  against  the 
good  Quaker's  shoulder,  as  if  to  assure  him  of  his  being  quite 
well ;  so  that  Joshua  returned  in  comfort  to  his  parlor,  where 
breakfast  was  now  about  to  be  displayed. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  anection  of  Jothua  for  his 
pony  b  considered  as  inordinate  by  some  of  his  own  sect ;  and 
that  he  has  been  much  blamed  for  permitting  it  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  Solomon,  or  any  other  name  whatever ;  but  he  has 
gained  so  much  respect  and  influence  among  them  that  they 
overlook  these  foibles. 

I  learned  from  him  (whilst  the  old  servant,  Jehoiachim,  en- 
tering and  re-entering,  seemed  to  make  no  end  of  the  materials 
which  he  brought  in  for  breakfast),  that  his  grandfather  Philip, 
the  convert  of  George  Fox,  had  suffered  much  from  the  perse- 
cution to  which  these  harmless  devotees  were  subjected  on  all 
sides  during  that  intolerant  period,  and  much  of  their  family 
estate  had  been  dilapidated.  But  better  days  dawned  on 
Joshua's  father,  who,  connecting  himself  by  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  family  of  Quakers  in  Lancashire,  engaged  successfully 
in  various  branches  of  commerce,  and  redeemed  the  remnants 
of  the  property,  changing  its  name  in  sense,  without  much 
alteration  of  sound,  from  the  Border  appellation  of  Sharing- 
Knowe,  to  the  evangelical  appellation  of  Mount  Sharon. 

This  Philip  Geddes,  as  I  before  hinted,  had  imbibed  the 
taste  for  horticulture  and  the  pursuits  of  the  florist,  which  are 
not  uncommon  among  the  peaceful  sect  he  belonged  to.  -He 
had  destroyed  the  remnants  of  the  old  peel-house,  substituting 
the  modem  mansion  in  its  place  ;  and  while  he  reserved  the 
hearth  of  his  ancestors,  in  memory  of  their  hospitality,  as  also 
the  pious  motto  which  they  had  chanced  to  assume,  he  failed 
not  to  obliterate  the  worldly  and  military  emblems  displayed 
upon  the  shield  and  helmet,  together  with  all  their  blazonry. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Geddes  had  concluded  the  ac- 
count of  himself  and  his  family,  his  sister  Rachel,  the  only  sur- 
viving member  of  it,  entered  the  room.    Her  appearance  is  re- 
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markably  pleasing,  and  although  her  age  fa  certainly  thirty  al 
least,  she  still  retains  the  shape  and  motion  of  an  earlier  period* 
The  absence  of  everything  like  fashion  or  ornament  was,  as 
usual,  atoned  for  by  the  most  perfect  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
hei  dress  ;  and  her  simple  close  cap  was  particularly  suited  to 
eyes  which  had  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  the  dove's.  Her 
features  were  also  extremely  agreeable,  but  had  suffered  a 
little  through  the  ravages  of  that  professed  enemy  to  beauty 
the  small-pox ;  a  disadvantage  which  was  in  part  counter* 
balanced  by  a  well-formed  mouth,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  a 
pleasing  sobriety  of  smile,  that  seemed  to  wish  good  here  and 
hereafter  to  everyone  she  spoke  to.  You  cannot  make  any  of 
your  vile  inferences  here,  Alan,  for  I  have  given  a  full-length 
picture  of  Rachel  Geddes ;  so  that  you  cannot  say  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  letter  I  have  just  received,  that  she  was  passed  over 
as  a  subject  on  which  I  feared  to  dilate.    More  of  this  anon. 

Well,  we  settled  to  our  breakfast  after  a  blessing,  or  rather 
an  extempore  prayer,  which  Joshua  made  upon  the  occasion, 
and  which  the  spirit  moved  him  to  prolong  rather  more  than  I 
felt  altogether  agreeable.  Then,  Alan,  there  was  such  a  dis- 
patching of  the  good  things  of  the  morning,  as  you  have  not 
witnessed  since  you  have  seen  Darsie  Latimer  at  breakfast 
Tea  and  chocolate,  eggs,  ham,  and  pastry,  not  forgetting  the 
broiled  fish,  disappeared  with  a  celerity  which  seemed  to  aston- 
ish the  good-humored  Quakers,  who  kept  loading  my  plate  with 
supplies,  as  if  desirous  of  seeing  whether  they  could,  by  any 
possibility,  tire  me  out.  One  hint,  however,  I  received,  which 
put  me  in  mind  where  I  was.  Miss  Geddes  had  offered  me 
some  sweet-cake,  which  at  the  moment  I  declined ;  but  pres- 
ently afterwards,  seeing  it  within  my  reach,  I  naturally  enough 
helped  myself  to  a  slice,  and  had  just  deposited  it  beside  my 
plate,  when  Joshua,  mine  host,  not  with  the  authoritative  air  of 
Sancho's  doctor,  Tirtea  Fuera,  but  in  a  very  calm  and  quiet 
manner,  lifted  it  away  and  replaced  it  on  the  dish,  observing 
only,  "  Thou  didst  refuse  it  before,  friend  Latimer." 

These  good  folks,  Alan,  make  no  allowance  for  what  your 
good  father  calls  the  Aberdeen-man's  privilege  of  "  taking  his 
word  again  ; "  or  what  the  wise  call  second  thoughts. 

Bating  this  slight  hint,  that  I  was  among  a  precise  genera- 
tion, there  was  nothing  in  my  reception  that  was  peculiar — un- 
less, indeed,  I  were  to  notice  the  solicitous  and  uniform  kind- 
ness with  which  all  the  attentions  of  my  new  friends  were 
seasoned,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  assure  me  that  the  neglect 
of  worldly  compliments  interdicted  by  their  sect  only  served  to 
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irender  their  hospitality  more  sincere.  At  length  my  hunger 
was  satisfied,  and  the  worthy  Quaker,  who,  with  looks  of  great 
good  nature,  had  watched  my  progress,  thus  addressed  his 
sbter : — 

"  This  young  man,  Rachel,  hath  last  night  sojourned  in  the 
tents  of  our  neighbor,  whom  men  call  the  Laira.  I  am  sorry 
I  had  not  met  him  the  evening  before,  for  our  neighbor's  hospi- 
tality is  too  unfrequently  exercised  to  be  well  prepared  with  the 
means  of  welcome." 

"  Nay,  but,  Joshua,"  said  Rachel,  "  if  our  neighbor  hath 
done  a  kindness,  thou  shouldst  not  grudge  him  the  opportunity ; 
and  if  our  young  friend  hath  fared  ill  for  a  night,  he  will  the 
better  relish  what  Providence  may  send  him  of  better  provi- 
sions." 

**  And  that  he  may  do  so  at  leisure,"  said  Joshua,  "  we  will 
pray  him,  Rachel,  to  tarry  a  day  or  twain  with  us :  he  is  young 
and  is  but  now  entering  upon  the  world,  and  our  habitation 
may,  if  he  will,  be  like  a  resting-place,  from  which  he  may  look 
abroad  upon  the  pilgrimage  which  he  must  take,  and  the  path 
which  he  has  to  travel. — ^What  sayest  thou,  friend  Latimer? 
We  constrain  not  our  friends  to  our  ways,  and  thou  art,  I  think, 
too  wise  to  quarrel  with  us  for  following  our  own  fashions  ;  and 
if  we  should  even  give  thee  a  word  of  advice,  thou  wilt  not,  I 
think,  be  angry,  so  that  it  is  spoken  in  season." 

You  know,  Alan,  how  easily  I  am  determined  by  anything 
fesembling  cordiality — and  so,  though  a  little  afraid  of  the  for- 
mality of  my  host  and  hostess,  I  accepted  their  invitation,  pro- 
vided I  could  get  some  messenger  to  send  to  Shepherd's  Bush 
for  my  servant  and  portmanteau. 

"Why,  truly,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "thy  outward  frame 
would  be  improved  by  cleaner  garments ;  but  I  will  do  thine 
errand  myself  to  the  Widow  Gregson's  house  of  reception,  and 
send  thy  lad  hither  with  thy  clothes.  Meanwhile,  Rachel  will 
show  thee  these  little  gardens,  and  then  will  put  thee  in  some 
way  of  spending  thy  time  usefully,  till  our  meal  calls  us  together 
at  the  second  hour  after  noon.  I  bid  thee  farewell  for  the 
present,  having  some  space  to  walk,  seeing  I  must  leave  the 
animal  Solomon  to  his  refreshing  rest." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Joshua  Geddes  withdrew.  Some 
ladies  we  have  known  would  have  felt,  or  at  least  affected,  re- 
serve or  embarrassment  at  being  left  to  do  the  honors  of  the 
grounds  to  (it  will  be  out,  Alan) — a  smart  young  fellow — an 
entire  stranger.  She  went  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returned 
in  her  plain  cloak  and  bonnet,  with  her  beaver-gloves,  prepared 
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to  act  as  my  guide,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  if  she  had  been 
to  wait  upon  thy  father.  So  forth  I  sallied  with  my  fair 
Quakeress. 

If  the  house  at  Mount  Sharon  be  merely  a  plain  and  con- 
venient dwelling,  of  moderate  size,  and  small  pretensions,  the 
gardens  and  offices,  though  not  extensive,  might  rival  an  earl's 
in  point  of  care  and  expense.  Rachel  carried  me  first  to  her 
own  favorite  resort,  a  poultry-yard,  stocked  with  a  variety  of 
domestic  fowls,  of  the  more  rare  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary 
knds,  furnished  with  every  accommodation  which  may  suit 
their  various  habits,  A  rivulet  which  spread  in  a  pond  for 
the  convenience  of  the  aquatic  birds,  trickled  over  gravel  as  it 
passed  through  the  yards  dedicated  to  the  land  poultry,  which 
were  thus  amply  supplied  with  the  means  they  use  for  digestion. 

All  these  creatures  seemed  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
their  mistress,  and  some  especial  favorites  hastened  to  her 
feet,  and  continued  to  follow  her  as  far  as  their  limits  permit- 
ted. She  pointed  out  their  peculiarities  and  qualities,  with  the 
discrimination  of  one  who  had  made  natural  history  her  study ; 
and  I  own  I  never  looked  on  barn-door  fowls  with  so  much  in- 
terest before — at  least  until  they  were  boiled  or  roasted.  I 
could  not  help  asking  the  trying  question,  how  she  could  order 
the  execution  of  any  of  the  creatures  of  which  she  seemed 
so  careful. 

"It  was  painful,"  she  said,  "but  it  was  according  to  the  law 
cf  their  being.  They  must  die ;  but  they  knew  not  when  death 
was  approaching ;  and  in  making  them  comfortable  while  they 
lived,  we  contributed  to  their  happiness  as  much  as  the  condi- 
tions of  their  existence  permitted  to  us." 

I  am  not  quite  of  her  mind,  Alan,  I  do  not  believe  either 
pigs  or  poultry  would  admit  that  the  chief  end  of  their  being 
was  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  However,  I  did  not  press  the  ar- 
gument, from  which  my  Quaker  seemed  rather  desirous  to  es- 
cape ;  for  conducting  me  to  the  greenhouse,  which  was  exten- 
sive, and  filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  she  pointed  out  an 
aviary  which  occupied  the  farther  end,  where,  she  said,  she  em- 
ployed herself  with  attending  the  inhabitants,  without  being 
disturbed  with  any  painful  recollections  concerning  their  future 
destination. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  various  hot- 
houses and  gardens,  and  their  contents.  No  small  sum  of 
money  must  have  been  expended  in  erecting  and  maintaining 
them  in  the  exquisite  degree  of  good  order  which  they  exhibit- 
ed.   The  family,  I  understood,  were  connected  with  that   of 
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the  celebrated  Millar,  and  had  imbibed  his  taste  for  flowers, 
and  for  horticulture.  But  instead  of  murdering  botanical  names, 
I  will  rather  conduct  you  to  the  policy^  or  pleasure-garden, 
which  the  taste  of  Joshua  or  his  father  had  extended  on  the 
banks  betwixt  the  house  and  river.  This  also,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  prevailing  simplicity,  was  ornamented  in  an  unusual 
degree.  There  were  various  compartments,  the  connection  of 
which  was  well  managed,  and  although  the  whole  ground  did 
not  exceed  five  or  six  acres,  it  was  so  much  varied  as  to  seem 
four  times  larger.  The  space  contained  close  alleys  and  open 
walks  ;  a  very  pretty  artificial  waterfall ;  a  fountain  also,  con- 
sisting of  a  considerable  jet-d'eau,  whose  streams  glittered  in 
the  sunbeams,  and  exhibited  a  continual  rainbow.  There  was 
a  cabinet  of  verdure,  as  the  French  call  it,  to  cool  the  summer 
heat,  and  there  was  a  terrace  sheltered  from  the  north-east  by  a 
noble  holly  hedge,  with  all  its  glittering  spears,  where  you 
might  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  sun  in  the  clear  frosty 
days  of  winter. 

I  know  that  you,  Alan,  will  condemn  all  this  as  bad  and 
antiquated;  for,  ever  since  Dodsley  has  described  the  Lea- 
sowes,  and  talked  of  Brown's  imitations  of  nature,  and  Horace 
Walpole's  late  Essay  on  Gardening,  you  are  all  for  simple  na- 
ture— condemn  walking  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open  air,  and 
declare  for  wood  and  wilderness.  But  ne  quid  nimis,  I  would 
not  deface  a  scene  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  crowded  artificial  decorations  ;  yet  such  may,  I 
think,  be  very  interesting,  where  the  situation,  in  its  natural 
state,  otherwise  has  no  particular  charms. 

So  that  when  I  have  a  country-house  (who  can  say  how 
soon  ?)  you  may  look  for  grottoes,  and  cascades,  and  fountains ; 
nay,  if  you  vex  me  by  contradiction,  perhaps  I  may  go  the 
length  of  a  temple — so  provoke  me  not,  for  you  see  of  what 
enormities  I  am  capable. 

At  any  rate,  Alan,  had  you  condemned  as  artificial  the  rest 
of  Friend  Geddes's  grounds,  there  is  a  willow  walk  by  the  very 
verge  of  the  stream,  so  sad,  so  solemn,  and  so  silent,  that  it 
must  have  commanded  your  admiration.  The  brook,  restrained 
at  the  ultimate  boundary  of  the  grounds  by  a  natural  dam-dike 
or  ledge  of  rocks,  seemed,  even  in  its  present  swollen  state, 
scarcely  to  glide  along :  and  the  pale  willow-trees,  dropping 
their  long  branches  into  the  stream,  gathered  around  them 
little  coronals  of  the  foam  that  floated  down  from  the  more 
rapid  stream  above.  The  high  rock,  which  formed  the  oppo-  * 
•he  bank  of  the  brook,  was  seen  dimly  through  the  branches, 
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and  its  pale  and  splintered  front,  garlanded  with  long  streamers 
of  briers,  and  other  creeping  plants,  seemed  a  barrier  between 
the  quiet  path  which  we  trod,  and  the  toiling  and  bustling 
world  beyond.  The  path  itself,  following  the  sweep  of  the 
stream,  made  a  very  gentle  curve  ;  enough,  however,  served  by 
its  inflection  completely  to  hide  the  end  of  the  walk,  until  you 
arrived  at  it.  A  deep  and  sullen  sound,  which  increased  as  you 
proceeded,  prepared  you  for  this  termination,  which  was  indeed 
only  a  plain  root-seat,  from  which  you  looked  on  a  fall  of  about 
six  or  seven  feet,  where  the  brook  flung  itself  over  the  ledge  of 
natural  rock  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  there  crossed  its 
course. 

The  quiet  and  twilight  seclusion  of  this  walk  rendered  it  a 
fit  scene  for  confidential  communing ;  and  having  nothing  more 
interesting  to  say  to  my  fair  Quaker,  I  took  the  liberty  of  ques- 
tioning her  about  the  Laird  ;  for  you  are,  or  ought  to  be,  aware, 
that  next  to  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  the  fair  sex  are 
most  interested  in  those  of  their  neighbors. 

I  did  not  conceal  either  my  curiosity,  or  the  check  which  it 
had  received  from  Joshua,  and  I  saw  that  my  companion  an- 
swered with  embarrassment  "  I  must  not  speak  otherwise 
than  XxM\yJ'  she  said  \  "  and  therefore  I  tell  thee,  that  my 
brother  dislikes,  and  that  I  fear,  the  man  of  whom  thou  hast 
asked  me.  Perhaps  we  are  both  wrong — but  he  is  a  man  of 
violence,  and  hath  great  influence  over  many,  who,  following 
the  trade  of  sailors  and  fishermen,  become  as  rude  as  the  ele« 
mentswith  which  they  contend.  He  hath  no  certain  name 
among  them,  which  is  not  unusual,  their  rude  fashion  being  to 
distinguish  each  other  by  nicknames  \  and  they  have  called 
him  the  Laird  of  the  Lakes  (not  remembering  there  should  be 
no  one  called  Lord,  save  one  only),  in  idle  derision  ;  the  pools 
of  salt  water  left  by  the  tide  among  the  sands  being  called  the 
Lakes  of  Solway." 

"  Has  he  no  other  revenue  than  he  derives  from  these 
sands  ?  *'  I  asked. 

'*  That  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  men  say  that  he 
wants  not  money,  though  he  lives  like  an  ordinary  fisherman, 
and  that  he  imparts  freely  of  his  means  to  the  poor  around  him. 
They  intimate  that  he  is  a  man  of  consequence,  once  deeply 
engaged  in  the  unhappy  affair  of  the  rebellion,  and  even  still 
too  much  in  danger  from  the  government  to  assume  his  own 
name.  He  is  often  absent  from  his  cottage  at  Brokenburn 
Cliffs,  for  weeks  and  months." 

**I  should  have  thought,"  said  I,  ''that  the  government 
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would  scarce,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  likely  to  proceed  against 
any  one  even  of  the  most  obnoxious  rebels.  Many  years  have 
passed  away — ^" 

"  It  is  true,"  she  replied ;  "  yet  such  persons  may  under- 
stand that  their  being  connived  at  depends  on  their  living  in 
obscurity.  But  indeed  there  can  nothing  certain  be  known 
among  these  rude  people.  The  truth  is  not  in  them — ^most  of 
them  participate  in  the  unlawful  trade  bet'^ixt  these  parts  and 
the  neighboring  shore  of  England  ;  and  they  are  familiar  with 
every  species  of  falsehood  and  deceit." 

"  It  b  a  pity,"  I  remarked,  "  your  brother  should  have 
neighbors  of  such  a  description,  especially  as  I  understand  he 
b  at  some  variance  with  them." 

"  Where,  when,  and  about  what  matter  ? "  answered  Miss 
Geddes,  with  an  eager  and  timorous  anxiety,  which  made  me 
regret  having  touched  on  the  subject. 

I  told  her,  in  a  way  as  little  alarming  as  I  could  devise,  the 
purport  of  what  passed  betwixt  this  Laird  of  the  Lakes  and  her 
brother  at  their  morning's  interview, 

**  You  affright  me  much,"  answered  she ;  "it  b  this  very 
circumstance  which  has  scared  me  in  the  watches  of  the  night 
When  my  brother  Joshua  withdrew  from  an  active  share  in  the 
commercial  concerns  of  my  father,  being  satisfied  with  the 
portion  of  worldly  substance  which  he  already  possessed, 
there  were  one  or  two  undertakings  in  which  he  retained  an  in- 
terest, either  because  his  withdrawing  might  have  been  preju- 
dicial to  friends,  or  because  he  wbhed  to  retain  some  mode  of 
occupying  his  time.  Amongst  the  more  important  of  these,  b 
a  fishing  station  on  the  coast,  where,  by  certain  improved  modes 
of  erecting  snares,  opening  at  the  advance  of  the  tide,  and  shut- 
ting at  the  reflux,  many  more  fish  are  taken  than  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  those  who,  like  the  men  of  Brokenbum,  use  only 
the  boat-net  and  spear,  or  fishing-rod.  They  complain  of  these 
tide-nets,  as  men  call  them,  as  an  innovation,  and  pretend  to  a 
right  to  remove  and  destroy  them  by  the  strong  hand.  I  fear 
me,  this  man  of  violence  whom  they  call  the  Laird,  will  execute 
these  hb  threats,  which  cannot  be  without  both  loss  and  dan- 
ger to  my  brother." 

"  Mr  Geddes,"  said  I,  "  ought  to  apply  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate ;  there  are  soldiers  at  Dumfries  who  would  be  detached 
for  his  protection." 

"  Thou  speakest,  friend  Latimer,"  answered  the  lady,  "  as 
one  who  is  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  endeavor  to  preserve  nets  of  flax 
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and  stakes  of  wood,  or  the  Mammon  of  gain  which  they  pro» 
cure  for  us,  by  the  hands  of  men  of  war,  and  the  risk  of  spill' 
ing  human  blood." 

"I  respect  your  scruples,"  I  replied;  "but  since  such  is 
your  way  of  thinking,  your  brother  ought  to  avert  the  danger 
of  compromise  or  submission." 

" Perhaps  It  would  be  best,"  answered  Rachel:  "but  what 
can  I  say  ?  Even  in  the  best-trained  temper  there  may  remain 
some  leaven  of  the  old  Adam ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
this  or  a  better  spirit  that  maketh  my  brother  Joshua  determine, 
that  though  he  will  not  resist  force  by  force,  neither  will  he 
vield  up  his  right  to  mere  threats,  or  encourage  wrong  to  othere, 
by  yielding  to  menaces.  His  partners,  he  says,  confide  in  his 
steadiness  ;  and  that  he  must  not  disappoint  them  by  yielding 
up  their  right  for  the  fear  of  the  threats  of  man,  whose  breatn 
is  in  his  nostrils." 

This  observation  convinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
sharers  of  the  spoil  was  not  utterly  departed  even  from  the 
bosom  of  the  peaceful  Quaker ;  and  I  could  not  help  confess- 
ing internally  that  Joshua  had  the  right,  when  he  averred  that 
there  was  as  much  courage  in  sufferance  as  in  exertion. 

As  we  approached  the  farther  end  of  the  willow  walk,  the 
sullen  and  continuous  sound  of  the  dashing  waters  became 
still  more  and  more  audible,  and  at  length  rendered  it  difficult 
for  us  to  communicate  with  each  other.  The  conversation 
dropped,  but  apparently  my  companion  continued  to  dwell 
upon  the  apprehensions  which  it  had  excited.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  walk  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  cascade,  where  the 
swollen  brook  flung  itself  in  foam  and  tumult  over  the  natural 
barrier  of  rock,  which  seemed  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bar  its 
course.  I  gazed  with  delight,  and,  turning  to  express  my  sen- 
timent to  my  companion,  I  observed  that  she  had  folded  her 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  sorrowful  resignation,  which  showed 
her  thoughts  were  far  from  the  scene  which  lay  before  her. 
When  she  saw  that  her  abstraction  was  observed,  she  resumed 
her  former  placidity  of  manner  ;  and  having  given  me  sufficient 
time  to  admire  this  termination  of  our  sober  and  secluded  walk, 
proposed  that  we  should  return  to  the  house  through  her 
brother's  farm.  "  Even  we  Quakers,  as  we  are  called,  have 
our  little  pride,"  she  said ;  "  and  my  brother  Joshua  would  not 
forgive  me,  were  I  not  to  show  thee  the  fields  which  he  taketh 
delight  to  cultivate,  after  the  newest  and  best  fashion ;  for 
which  I  promise  thee  he  hath  received  much  praise  from  good 
judges,  as  well  as  some  ridicule  from  those  who  think  it  folly' 
to  improve  on  the  customs  of  our  ancestors." 
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•As  she  spoke,  she  opened  a  low  door,  leading  through  a 
moss  and  ivy-covered  wall,  the  boundary  of  the  pleasure-ground, 
into  the  open  fields ;  through  which  we  moved  by  a  convenient 
path,  leading,  with  good  taste  and  simplicity,  by  stile  and 
hedge-row,  through  pasturage,  and  arable,  and  woodland  ;  so 
that,  in  all  ordinary  weather,  the  good  man  might,  without  even 
soiling  his  shoes,  perform  his  perambulation  round  the  faim. 
There  were  seats  also,  on  which  to  rest;  and  though  not 
adorned  with  inscriptions,  nor  quite  so  frequent  in  occurrence 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Leasowes,  their  situa- 
tion was  always  chosen  with  respect  to  some  distant  prospect 
to  be  commanded,  or  some  home-view  to  be  enjoyed. 

But  what  struck  me  most  in  Joshua's  domain,  was  the 
quantity  and  tameness  of  the  game.  The  hen  partridge  scarce 
abandoned  the  roost  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge  where  she  had 
assembled  her  covey,  though  the  path  went  close  beside  her  \ 
and  the  hare,  remaining  on  her  form,  gazed  at  us  as  we  passed, 
with  her  full  dark  eye,  or  rising  lazily  and  hopping  to  a  little^ 
distance,  stood  erect  to  look  at  us  with  more  curiosity  than  ap- 
prehension. I  observed  to  Miss  Geddes  the  extreme  tameness 
of  these  timid  and  shy  animals,  and  she  informed  me  that  their 
confidence  arose  from  protection  in  the  sun.mer,  and  relief 
during  the  winter. 

"  They  are  pets,"  she  said,  "  of  my  brother,  who  considers 
them  as  the  better  entitled  to  his  kindness  that  they  are  a  race 
persecuted  by  the  world  in  general.  He  deni^th  himself,"  she 
said,  "  even  the  company  of  a  dog,  that  these  creatures  may 
here  at  least  enjoy  undisturbed  security.  Yet  this  harmless  or 
humane  propensity,  or  humor,  hath  given  offence,"  she  added, 
"to  our  dangerous  neighbors." 

She  explained  this,  by  telling  me  that  my  host  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  was  remarkable  for  his  attachments  to  field- 
sports,  which  he  pursued  without  much  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  individuals  over  whose  property  he  followed  them.  The 
undefined  mixture  of  respect  and  fear  with  which  he  was  gen- 
erally regarded,  induced  most  of  the  neighboring  landlords  to 
connive  at  what  they  would  perhaps  in  another  have  punished 
as  a  trespass  ;  but  Joshua  Geddes  would  not  permit  the  intru- 
sion of  any  one  upon  his  premises,  and  as  he  had  before 
offended  several  country  neighbors,  who,  because  he  would 
neither  shoot  himself  nor  permit  others  to  do  so,  compared 
him  to  the  dog  in  the  manger,  so  he  now  aggravated  the  dis- 
pleasure which  the  Laird  of  the  Lakes  had  already  conceived 
against  him,  by  positively  debarring  him  from  pursuing  his 
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Sport  over  his  grounds — "  So  that,"  said  Rachel  Geddes,  '*  I 
sometimes  wish  our  lot  had  been  cast  elsewhere  than  in  these 
pleasant  borders,  where,  if  we  had  less  of  beauty  around  us,  we 
might  have  had  a  neighborhood  of  peace  and  good-will." 

We  at  length  returned  to  the  house,  where  Miss  Geddes 
showed  me  a  small  study,  containing  a  little  collection  of  bopks, 
in  two  separate  presses. 

"  These,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  smaller  press,  "  will,  if 
thou  bestowest  thy  leisure  upon  them,  do  thee  good,  and  these," 
pointing  to  the  other  and  larger  cabinet,  "can,  I  believe,  do 
thee  little  harm.  Some  of  our  people  do  indeed  hold,  that  every 
writer  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us  ;  but  brother  Joshua  is 
mitigated  in  his  opinions,  and  correspondeth  with  our  friend 
John  Scot  of  Amwell,  who  hath  himself  constructed  verses  well 
approved  of  even  in  the  world.  I  wish  thee  many  good 
thoughts  till  our  family  meet  at  the  hour  of  dinner." 

Left  alone,  I  tried  both  collections;  the  first  consisted 
entirely  of  religious  and  controversial  tracts,  and  the  latter 
formed  a  small  selection  of  history  and  of  moral  writers,  both 
in  prose  and  verse. 

Neither  collection  promising  much  amusement,  thou  hast,  in 
these  close  pages,  the  fruits  of  my  tediousness ;  and  truly,  I 
think,  writing  history  (one's  self  being  the  subject)  is  as  amus- 
ing as  reading  that  of  foreign  countries  at  any  time. 

Sam,  still  more  drunk  than  sober,  arrived  in  due  time  with 
my  portmanteau,  and  enabled  me  to  put  my  dress  into  order, 
better  befitting  this  temple  of  cleanliness  and  decorum,  where, 
(to  conclude)  I  believe  I  shall  be  a  sojourner  for  more  days 
than  one.  • 

P.S. — I  have  noted  your  adventure,  as  you  home-bred 
youths  may  perhaps  term  it,  concerning  the  visit  of  your 
aoughty  Laird.  We  travellers  hold  such  an  incident  of  no 
great  consequence,  though  it  may  serve  to  embellish  the 
uniform  life  of  Brown's  Square.  But  art  thou  not  ashamed  to 
attempt  to  interest  one  who  is  seeing  the  world  at  large,  and 
studying  human  nature  on  a  large  scale,  by  so  bald  a  narrative  ? 
Why,  what  does  it  amount  to,  after  all,  but  that  a  Tory  Laird 
dined  with  a  Whig  Lawyer?  no  very  uncommon  matter, 
especially  as  you  state  Mr.  Herries  to  have  lost  the  estate, 
though  retaining  the  designation.  The  Laird  behaves  with 
haughtiness  and  impertinence — ^nothing  out  of  character  in  that : 
k  not  kicked  down  stairs,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  were  Alan 
Fairford  half  the  man  that  he  would  wish  his  friends  to  think 
*  Note  A.    Residence  witn  the  Quakers. 
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him. — Ay,  but  then,  as  the  young  lawyer,  instead  of  showing 
hb  friend  the  door,  chose  to  make  use  of  it  himself,  he  over- 
heard the  Laird  aforesaid  ask  the  old  lawyer  concerning  Dar- 
sie  La  timer — no  doubt  earnestly  inquiring  after  the  handsome, 
accomplished  inmate  of  his  family,  who  has  so  lately  made 
Themis  his  bow,  and  declined  the  honor  of  following  her 
farther.  You  laugh  at  me  for  my  air-drawn  castles ;  but  con- 
fess, have  they  not  surer  footing,  in  general,  than  two  words 
spoken  by  such  a  man  as  Herries?  And  yet — and  yet — I 
would  rally  the  matter  off,  Alan  ;  but  in  dark  nights,  even  the 
glow-worm  becomes  an  object  of  lustre,  and  to  one  plunged  in 
my  uncertainty  and  ignorance,  the  slightest  gleam  that  promises 
intelligence,  is  interesting.  My  life  is  like  the  subterranean 
river  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  visible  only  where  it  crosses  the 
celebrated  cavern.  I  am  here,  and  this  much  I  know;  but 
where  I  have  sprung  from,  or  whether  my  course  of  life  is  like 
to  tend,  who  shall  tell  me  ?  Your  father,  too,  seemed  inter- 
ested and  alarmed,  and  talked  of  writing ;  would  to  Heaven  he 
may  I — I  send  daily  to  the  post-town  for  letters. 


LETTER  EIGHTH.        ' 

ALAN    FAIRFORD    TO    DARSIE    LATIMER 

Thou  mayst  clap  thy  wings  and  crow  as  thou  pleasest  You 
go  in  search  of  adventures,  but  adventures  come  to  me  un- 
sought for ;  and  oh  I  in  what  a  pleasing  shape  came  mine, 
since  it  arrived  in  the  form  of  a  client — and  a  fair  client  to  boot ! 
What  think  you  of  that,  Darsie  I  you  who  are  such  a  sworn 
squire  of  dames  ?  Will  this  not  match  my  adventures  with 
thine,  that  hunt  salmon  on  horseback,  and  will  it  not,  besides, 
eclipse  the  history  of  a  whole  tribe  of  Broadbrims? — But  I 
must  proceed  methodically. 

When  I  returned  to-day  from  the  College,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  broad  grin  distending  the  adust  countenance  of  the 
faithful  James  Wilkinson,  which,  as  the  circumstance  seldom 
happens  above  once  a  year,  was  matter  of  some  surprise. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  knowing  glancing  with  his  eye,  which  I 
should  have  as  soon  expected  from  a  dumb-waiter — an  article 
of  furniture  to  which  James,  in  his  usual  state,  may  be  happily 
assimilated.     "What  the  devil  is  the  matter,  James  ? " 

"  The  devil  may  be  in  the  matter  for  aught  I  ken,"  said 
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James,  with  another  provoking  grin ;  "  for  here  faasi  been  n 
woman  calling  for  you,  Master  Alan." 

"  A  woman  calling  for  me  ?  "  said  I  in  surprise  ;  for  you 
know  well,  that  excepting  old  Aunt  Peggy,  who  comes  to  dinner 
of  a  Sunday,  and  the  still  older  Lady  Bedrooket,  who  calls  ten 
times  a  year  for  the  quarterly  payment  of  her  jointure  of  four 
hundred  merks,  a  female  scarce  approaches  our  threshold,  as 
my  father  visits  all  his  female  clients  at  their  own  lodgings. 
James  protested,  however,  that  there  had  been  a  lady  calling, 
and  for  me.  "  As  bonny  a  hss  as  I  have  seen,"  added  James, 
"  since  I  was  in  the  Fusileers,  and  kept  company  with  Peg 
Baxter."  Thou  knowest  all  James's  gay  recollections  go  back 
to  the  period  of  his  military  service,  the  years  he  has  spent  in 
ours  having  probably  been  dull  enough. 

'*  Did  the  lady  leave  no  name  nor  place  of  address  ?  " 

**  No,"  replied  James ;  **  but  she  asked  when  you  wad  be 
at  hame,  and  I  appointed  her  for  twelve  o'clock,  when  the 
house  wad  be  quiet,  and  your  father  at  the  Bank." 

"  For  shame,  James  1  how  can  you  think  my  father's  being 
at  home  or  abroad  could  be  of  consequence  ? — The  lady  is  of 
course  a  decent  person  ?  " 

"  Tse  uphaud  her  that,  sir — she  is  nane  of  your — whew  " — 
[Here  James  supplied  a  blank  with  a  lew  whistle] — "  but  I 
didna  ken — my  maisler  makes  an  unco  wark  if  a  woman  comes 
here." 

I  passed  into  my  own  room,  not  ill  pleased  that  my  father 
was  absent,  notwithstanding  I  had  thought  it  proper  to  rebuke 
James  for  having  so  contrived  it.  I  disarranged  my  books,  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  a  graceful  confusion  on  the  table, 
and  laying  my  foils  (useless  since  your  departure)  across  the 
mantelpiece,  that  the  lady  might  see  I  was  iam  Marie  quam 
Mercurio — I  endeavored  to  dispose  my  dress  so  as  to  resemble 
an  elegant  morning  dishabille — ^gave  my  hair  the  general  shade 
of  powder  which  marks  the  gentleman — laid  my  watch  and 
seals  on  the  table,  to  hint  that  I  understood  the  value  of  time  ; 
— and  when  I  had  made  all  these  arrangements,  of  which  1  am 
a  little  ashamed  when  I  think  of  them,  I  had  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  watch  the  dial-plate  till  the  index  pointed  to  noon. 
Five  minutes  elapsed,  which  I  allowed  for  variation  of  clocks — 
five  minutes  more  rendered  me  anxious  and  doubtful — and  five 
minutes  more  would  have  made  me  impatient. 

Laugh  as  thou  wilt ;  but  remember,  Darsie,  I  was  a  lawyer 
expecting  his  first  client — a  young  man,  how  strictly  bred  up  I 
need  not  remind  you,  expecting  a  private  interview  with  a  young 
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ftTid  beautiful  woman.  But,  ere  the  third  term  of  five  minutes 
had  elapsed,  the  door-bell  was  beard  to  tinkle  low  and  modestly, 
as  if  touched  by  some  timid  hand. 

James  Wilkinson,  swift  in  nothing,  is  as  thou  knowest, 
peculiarly  slow  in  answering  the  door-bell ;  and  I  reckoned  on 
five  minutes  good,  ere  his  solemn  step  should  have  ascended  the 
stair.  Time  enough,  thought  I,  for  a  peep  through  the  blinds, 
and  was  hastening  to  the  window  accordingly.  But  I  reckoned 
without  my  host ;  for  James,  who  had  his  own  curiosity  as  well 
as  I,  was  \fin%  perdu  in  the  lobby,  ready  to  open  at  the  first 
tinkle  ;  and  there  was,  "  This  way,  ma'am — ^Yes,  ma'am — The 
lady,  Mr.  Alan,"  before  I  could  get  to  the  chair  in  which  I 
proposed  to  be  discovered,  seated  in  all  legal  dignity.  The 
consciousness  of  being  half  caught  in  the  act  of  peeping,  joined 
to  that  native  air  of  awkward  bashfulness  of  which  I  am  told 
the  law  will  soon  free  me,  kept  me  standing  on  the  fioor  in 
some  confusion  ;  while  the  lady,  disconcerted  on  her  part,  re* 
mained  on  the  threshold  of  the  room.  James  Wilkinson,  iivdio 
had  his  senses  most  about  him,  and  was  perhaps  willing  to  pro* 
long  his  stay  in  the  apartment,  busied  himself  in  setting  a  chair 
for  the  lady,  and  recalled  me  to  my  good  breeding  by  the  hint. 
I  invited  her  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  bid  James  withdraw. 

My  visitor  was  undeniably  a  lady,  and  probably  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  rank — vtxy  modest,  too,  judging  from  the 
mixture  of  grace  and  timidity  with  which  she  moved,  and  at  my 
entreaty  sat  down.  Her  dress  was,  I  should  suppose,  both 
handsome,  and  fashionable ;  but  it  was  much  concealed  by  a 
walking-cloak  of  green-silk,  fancifully  embroidered  ;  in  which, 
though  heavy  for  the  season,  her  person  was  enveloped,  and 
which*  moreover,  was  furnished  with  a  hood. 

The  devil  take  ,th?it  hood,  Darsie  I  for  I  was  just  able  to  dis- 
tinguish that,  pulled  as  it  was  over  the  face,  it  concealed  from 
me  as  I  was  convinced,  one  of  the  prettiest  countenances  I  have 
seen,  and  which,  from  a  sense  of  embarrassment,  seemed  to  be 
crimsoned  with  a  deep  blush.  I  could  see  her  complexion  was 
beautiful — her  chin  finely  turned — her  lips  coral — and  her  teeth 
rivals  to  ivory.  But  farther  the  deponent  sayeth  not ;  for  a 
clasp  of  gold,  ornamented  with  a  sapphire,  closed  the  envious 
mantle  under  the  incognita's  throat,  and  the  cursed  hood  con- 
cealed entirely  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

I  ought  to  have  spoke  first,  that  is  certain  ;  but  ere  I  could 
get  my  phrases  well  arranged,  the  young  ladv,  rendered  des- 
verate,  I  suppose^  by  my  l^sitation,  opened  the  cenveraatioa 
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"  I  fear  I  am  an  intruder,  sir — I  expected  to  meet  an  elderly 
gentleman." 

This  brought  me  to  myself.  "  My  father,  madam,  perhaps. 
But  you  inquired  for  Alan  Fairford — My  father's  name  is 
Alexander." 

"  It  is  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  undoubtedly,  with  whom  I  wished 
to  speak,"  she  said,  with  greater  confusion ;  "  but  I  was  told 
that  he  was  advanced  in  life." 

"  Some  mistake,  madam,  I  presume,  betwixt  my  father  and 
myself — our  Christian  names  have  the  same  initials,  though 
the  terminations  are  different. — 1 — I  —  I  would  esteem  it  a 
most  fortunate  mistake  if  I  could  have  the  honor  of  supplying 
my  father's  place  in  anything  that  could  be  of  service  to  you." 

**  You  are  very  obliging,  sir."  A  pause,  during  which  she 
seemed  undetermined  whether  to  rise  or  sit  still. 

"  1  am  just  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  madam,"  said  I, 
in  hopes  to  remove  her  scruples  to  open  her  case  to  me ;  •*  and 
if  my  advice  or  opinion  could  be  of  the  slightest  use,  although 
J  cannot  presume  to  say  that  they  are  much  to  be  depended 
upon,  yet " 

The  lady  arose.  *'  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  kindness* 
sir,  and  1  have  no  doubt  of  your  talents.  1  will  be  very  plain 
with  you — it  is  you  whom  I  came  to  visit ;  although,  now  that 
we  have  met,  I  find  it  will  be  much  better  than  I  should  com- 
mit my  communication  to  writing." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel — so  tantalizing, 
I  would  say.  Consiaer,  you  are  my  first  client — your  busi- 
ness my  first  consulation — do  not  do  me  the  displeasure  of 
withdrawing  your  confidence  because  I  am  a  few  years  younger 
than  you  seem  to  have  expected — My  attention  shall  make 
amends  for  my  want  of  experience." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  either,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  grave  tone, 
calculated  to  restrain  the  air  of  gallantry  with  which  I  had  en- 
deavored to  address  her.  **  But  when  you  have  received  my 
letter  you  will  find  good  reasons  assigned  why  a  written  com- 
,  munication  will  best  suit  my  purpose.  I  wish  you,  sir,  a  good 
morning.'*  And  she  left  the  apartment,  her  poor  baffled  coun- 
sel scraping,  and  bowing,  and  apologising  for  anything  that 
might  have  been  disagreeable  to  her,  although  the  front  of  my 
offence  seems  to  be  my  having  been  discovered  to  be  younger 
than  my  father.* 

The  door  was  opened— out  she  went — walked  along  the 
pavement^  turned  down  the  close,  and  put  the  sun,  I  bdiere^ 

•NouB*  Green  Mantto. 
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hto  her  pocket  when  she  disappeared,  so  suddenly  did  dullness 
and  darkness  sink  down  on  the  square,  when  she  was  no 
longer  visible.  I  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  1  had  been  sense- 
less, not  recollecting  what  a  fund  of  entertainment  1  must  have 
supplied  to  our  watchful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  green. 
Then  it  darted  on  my  mind  that  1  might  dog  her,  and  ascertain 
at  least  who  or  what  she  was.  Off  1  set — ran  down  the  close 
where  she  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  demanded  of  one  of 
the  dyer's  lads  whether  he  had  seen  a  lady  go  down  the  close, 
or  had  observed  which  way  she  turned. 

"  A  leddy  !  " — said  the  dyer,  staring  at  me  with  his  rainbow 
countenance.  *'  Mr.  Alan,  what  takes  you  out,  rinning  like 
daft,  without  your  hat  ?  " 

•*  The  devil  take  my  hat ! "  answered  I,  running  back,  how- 
ever, in  quest  of  it ;  snatched  it  up,  and  again  sallied  forth. 
But  as  I  reached  the  head  of  the  close  once  more,  I  had  sense 
enough  to  recollect  that  all  pursuit  would  be  now  in  vain. 
Besides,  I  saw  my  friend,  the  journeyman  dyer,  in  close  con- 
fabulating with  a  pea-green  personage  of  his  own  profession, 
and  was  conscious,  like  Scrub,  that  they  talked  of  me,  be< 
cause  they  laughed  consumedly.  I  had  no  mind,  by  a  second 
sudden  appearance,  to  confirm  the  report  that  Advocate  Fair- 
ford  was  "  gaen  daft,"  which  had  probably  spread  from  Camp- 
bell's Close-foot  to  the  Mealmarket  Stairs  ;  and  so  slunk  back 
within  my  own  hole  again. 

My  first  employment  was  to  remove  all  traces  of  that  elegant 
and  fanciful  disposition  of  my  effects,  from  whicli  I  had  hoped 
for  so  much  credit,  for  I  was  now  ashamed  and  angry  at  hav- 
ing thought  an  instant  upon  the  mode  of  receiving  a  visit  which 
had  commenced  so  agreeably,  but  terminated  in  a  manner  so 
unsatisfactory.  I  put  my  folios  in  their  places — threw  the  foils 
into  the  dressing-closet — tormenting  myself  all  the  while  with 
the  fruitless  doubt,  whether  I  had  missed  an  opportunity  or  es« 
caped  a  stratagem,  or  whether  the  young  person  had  been  really 
startled,  as  she  seemed  to  intimate,  by  the  extreme  youth  of 
her  intended  legal  adviser.  The  mirror  was  not  unnaturally 
called  in  to  aid  ;  and  that  cabinet-counsellor  pronounced  me 
rather  short,  thick-set,  with  a  cast  of  features  fitter,  I  trust,  for 
the  bar  than  the  ball — not  handsome  enough  for  blushing  vir- 
gins to  pine  for  my  sake,  or  even  to  invent  sham  cases  to  bring 
them  to  my  chambers — ^yet  not  ugly  enough  either  to  scare 
those  away  who  came  on  real  business — dark,  to  be  sure,  but 
— nigri  sunt  hyadntki — these  are  pretty  things  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  that  complexion. 
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At  length — as  common  sense  will  get  the  better  toi  all 
cases,  when  a  man  will  but  give  it  fair  play — I  began  to  stand 
convicted  in  my  own  mind,  as  an  ass  before  the  interview,  for 
having  expected  too  much — an  ass  during  the  interview,  for 
having  failed  to  extract  the  lady's  real  pnirpose — and  an  especial 
ass,  now  that  it  was  over,  for  thinking  so  much  about  it.  But 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to 
think  of  this  to  some  good  purpose. 

You  remember  Murtough  O'Hara's  defence  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  confession  ;  because,  "  by  his  soul,  his  sins  were 
always  a  great  burden  to  his  mind  till  he  had  told  them  to  the 
priest;  and,  onqe  confessed,  he  never  thought  more  about 
them."  I  have  tried  his  receipt,  therefore  ;  and  having  poured 
my  secret  mortification  into  thy  trusty  ear,  I  will  think  no  more 
about  this  maid  of  the  mist,* 

**  Who,  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  outfued  me.' 

Four  o'clock. 
Plague  on  her  green  mantle,  she  can  oe  nothing  better  than 
a  fairy;  she  keeps  possession  of  my  head  yet  I  All  during 
dinner-time  I  was  terribly  absent ;  but,  luckily,  my  father  gave 
the  whole  credit  of  my  reverie  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  doc- 
trine, Vinco  vinceniem,  ergo  vinco  te ;  upon  which  brocard  of  law 
the  Professor  this  morning  lectured.  So  I  got  an  early  dis- 
missal to  my  own  crib,  and  here  am  I  studying,  in  one  sense, 
vincere  vincenUm^  to  get  the  better  of  the  silly  passion  of  curi- 
osity— I  think — I  think  it  amounts  to  nothing  else— which  has 
taken  such  possession  of  my  imagination,  and  is  perpetually 
worrying  me  with  the  question — ^Will  she  write  or  no  ?  She 
will  not — she  will  not  I  So  says  Reason,  and  adds.  Why  should 
she  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  one  who, 
instead  of  a  bold,  alert,  prompt  gallant,  proved  a  chicken- 
hearted  boy,  and  left  her  the  whole  awkwardness  of  explana- 
tion, which  he  should  have  met  half-way?  But  then,  says 
Fancy,  she  will  write,  for  she  was  not  a  bit  that  sort  of  person 
whom  you,  Mr.  Reason,  in  your  wisdom,  take  her  to  be.  She 
was  disconcerted  enough,  without  my  adding  to  her  distress 
by  any  impudent  conduct  on  my  part.  And  she  will  write, 
for By  Heaven,  she  has  written,  Darsie,  and  vdth  a  ven- 
geance I — Here  is  her  letter,  thrown  into  the  kitchen  by  a  cadie, 
too  faithful  to  be  bribed,  either  by  money  or  whiskey,  to  say 
more  than  that  he  received  it,  with  sixpence,  from  an  ordinary- 
looking  woman,  as  he  was  plying  on  his  station  near  tha 
Cross. 
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••for  ALAN   FAIRFORD,   ESQUIRE,   BARRISTER. 

"Sir, 

"  Excuse  my  mistake  of  to-day.  I  had  accidentally  learnt 
that  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer  had  an  intimate  friend  and  associate 
in  Mr.  A.  Fairford.  When  I  inquired  for  such  a  person,  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Cross  (as  I  think  the  Exchange 
of  your  city  is  called),  in  the  character  of  a  respectable  elderly 
man — ^your  father,  as  I  now  understand.  On  inquiry  at  Brown's 
Square,  where  I  understood  he  resided,  I  used  the  full  name  of 
Alan,  which  naturally  occasioned  you  the  trouble  of  this  day's 
visit  Upon  farther  inquiry  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  are 
likely  to  be  the  person  most  active  in  the  matter  to  which  I  am 
now  about  to  direct  your  attention ;  and  I  regret  much  that 
circumstances,  arising  out  of  my  own  particular  situation,  pre- 
vent my  communicating  to  you  personally  what  I  now  apprise 
you  of  in  this  matter. 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  is  in  a  situation  of  con«^ 
Biderable  danger.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  he  has  been 
cautioned  not  to  trust  himself  in  England — Now,  if  he  has  not 
absolutely  transgressed  this  friendly  injunction,  he  has  at  least 
approached  as  nearly  to  the  menaced  danger  as  he  could  do, 
consistently  with  the  letter  of  the  prohibition.  He  has  chosen 
his  abode  in  a  neighborhood  very  perilous  to  him ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  speedy  return  to  Edinburgh,  or  at  least  by  a  removal 
to  some  more  remote  part  of  Scotland,  that  he  can  escape  the 
machinations  of  those  whose  enmity  he  has  to  fear.  I  must 
speak  in  mystery,  but  my  words  are  not  the  le^s  certain  ;  and, 
I  believe,  you  know  enough  of  your  friend's  fortunes  to  b^ 
aware  that  I  could  not  write  this  much  without  being  even 
more  intimate  with  them  than  you  are. 

"  If  he  cannot,  or  will  not  take  the  advice  here  given,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  you  should  join  him,  if  possible,  without  delay, 
and  urge,  by  your  personal  presence  and  entreaty,  the  argu* 
ments  which  may  prove  ineffectual  in  writing.  One  word 
more,  and  I  implore  of  your  candor  to  take  it  as  it  is  meant. 
No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Fairford's  zeal  in  his  friend's  service 
needs  to  be  quickened  by  mercenary  motives.  But  report  says 
that  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  not  having  yet  entered  on  his  profes- 
sional career,  may,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  want  the  means, 
though  he  cannot  want  the  inclination,  to  act  with  promptitude. 
The  enclosed  note  Mr.  Alan  Fairford  must  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider as  his  first  professional  emolument ;  and  she  who  sends  it 
hopes  it  will  be  the  omen  of  unbounded  success,  though  the  fee 
comes  from  a  hand  so  unknown  as  that  of 

"Green  Mantle." 
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A  bank  note  of  ;f  20  was  the  enclosure,  and  the  whole 
incident  left  me  speechless  with  astonishment.  I  am  not  able 
to  read  over  the  beginning  of  my  own  letter,  which  forms  the 
introduction  to  this  extraordinary  communication.  I  only  know 
that,  though  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  foolery  (God  knows  very 
much  different  fron  my  present  feelings),  it  gives  an  account 
sufficiently  accurate  of  the  mysterious  person  from  whom  this 
letter  comes,  and  that  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  sep- 
arate the  absurd  commentary  from  the  text,  which  it  is  so 
necessary  jou  should  know. 

Combine  this  warning,  so  strangely  conveyed,  with  the 
caution  impressed  on  you  by  your  London  correspondent, 
Griffith,  against  your  visiting  England — with  the  character  of 
your  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes — with  the  lawless  habits  of 
the  people  on  that  frontier  country,  where  warrants  are  not 
easily  executed,  owing  to  the  jealousy  entertained  by  either 
country  of  the  legal  interference  of  the  other ;  remember  that 
even  Sir  John  Fielding  said  to  my  father  that  he  could  never 
trace  a  rogue  beyond  the  Briggend  of  Dumfries — ^think  that  the 
distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Papist  and  Protestant,  still  keep 
that  country  in  a  loose  and  comparatively  lawless  state — think 
of  all  this,  my  dearest  Darsie,  and  remember  that,  while  at  this 
Mount  Sharon  of  yours,  you  are  residing  with  a  family  actually 
menaced  with  forcible  interference,  and  who,  while  their  ob- 
stinacy provokes  violence,  are  by  principle  bound  to  abstain 
from  resistance. 

Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  professionally,  that  the  legality  of  the 
mode  of  fishing  practiced  by  your  friend  Joshua  is  greatly 
doubted  by  our  best  lawyers ;  and  that,  if  the  stake-nets  be 
considered  as  actually  an  unlawful  obstruction  raised  in  the 
channel  of  the  estuary,  an  assembly  of  persons  who  shall  pro- 
ceed, viafacH^  to  pull  down  and  destroy  them,  would  not,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  be  esteemed  guilty  of  a  riot.  So,  by  remaining 
where  you  are,  you  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with 
which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  and  thus  to  enable  your  enemies, 
whoever  these  may  be,  to  execute,  amid  the  confusion  of  a 
general  hubbub,  whatever  designs  they  may  have  against  your 
personal  safety.  Black-fishers,  poachers,  and  smugglers,  are  a 
sort  of  gentry  that  will  not  be  much  checked,  either  by  your 
Quaker's  texts  or  by  your  chivalry.  If  you  are  Don  Quixote 
enough  to  lay  lance  in  rest,  in  defence  of  those  of  the  stake-net 
and  of  the  sad-colored  garment,  I  pronounce  you  but  a  lost 
knight ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  doubt  if  these  potent  redressers 
(rf  wrongs,  the  justices  and  constables,  will  hold  themselves 
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warranted  to  interfere.  In  a  word,  return,  my  dear  Amadis, 
the  adventure  of  the  Solway  nets  is  not  reserved  for  your  wor* 
ship.  Come  back,  and  I  will  be  your  faithful  Sancho  Panzo 
upon  a  more  hopeful  quest.  We  will  beat  about  together  in 
search  of  this  Urganda,  the  Unknown  She  of  the  Green  Man- 
tie,  who  can  read  this,  the  riddle  of  thy  fate,  better  than  wise 
Eppie  of  Buckhaven,*  or  Cassandra  herself. 

I  would  fain  trifle,  Darsie,  for,  in  debating  with  you,  jests 
will  sometimes  go  farther  than  arguments ;  but  I  am  sick  at 
heart  and  cannot  keep  the  ball  up.  If  you  have  a  moment's 
regard  for  the  friendship  we  have  so  often  vowed  to  each  other, 
let  my  wbhes  for  once  prevail  over  your  own  venturous  and 
romantic  temper.  I  am  quite  serious  in  thinking  that  the  in- 
formation communicated  to  my  father  by  this  Mr.  Herries,  and 
the  admonitory  letter  of  the  young  lady,  bear  upon  each  other; 
and  that,  were  you  here,  you  might  learn  something  from  one 
or  other,  or  from  both,  that  might  throw  light  on  your  birth  and 
parentage.  You  will  not  surely  prefer  an  idle  whim  to  the 
prospect  which  is  thus  held  out  to  you. 

I  would,  agreeably  to  the  hint  I  have  received  in  the  young 
lady's  letter  (for  I  am  confident  that  such  is  her  condition), 
have  ere  now  been  with  you  to  urge  these  things,  instead  of 
pouring  them  out  upon  paper.  But  yoil  know  that  the  day  for 
my  trials  is  appointed — I  have  already  gone  through  the  form 
of  being  introduced  to  the  examinators,  and  have  gotten  my 
titles  assigned  me.  All  this  should  not  keep  me  at  home,  but 
my  father  would  view  any  irregularity  upon  this  occasion  as  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  hopes  which  he  has  cherished  most  fondly 
during  his  life — ^viz.  my  being  called  to  the  bar  with  some 
credit  For  my  own  part,  I  know  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  passing  these  formal  examinations,  else  how  have  some  of 
our  acquaintance  got  through  them  ?  But,  to  my  father,  these 
formalities  compose  an  august  and  serious  solemnity,  to  which 
he  has  long  looked  forward,  and  my  absenting  myself  at  this 
moment  would  well-nigh  drive  him  aistracted.  Yet  I  shall  go 
altogether  distracted  myself  if  I  have  not  an  instant  assurance 
from  you  that  you  are  hastening  hicher — Meanwhile  I  have 
desired  Hannah  to  get  your  little  crib  into  the  best  order  pos- 
sible. I  cannot  learn  that  my  father  has  yet  written  to  you, 
nor  has  he  spoken  more  of  his  ^communication  with  Birrens* 
work  ;  but  when  I  let  him  have  some  inkling  of  the  dangers 
you  are  at  present  incurring,  I  know  my  request  that  you  will 
return  immediately  will  have  his  cordial  support. 

•  IfoU  known  in  the  Chap-Book,  cgOled  tb«  Hittofy  ol  Bockhftvok 
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Another  reason  yet —  I  must  give  a  dinner,  as  usual,  upon 
my  admission,  to  our  friends  ;  and  my  father,  laying  aside  aU 
his  usual  considerations  of  economy,  has  desired  it  may  be  in 
the  best  st}'le  possible.  Come  hither,  then,  dear  Darsie  1  or,  I 
protest  to  you,  I  shall  send  examination,  admission-dinner,  and 
guests  to  the  devil,  and  come,  in  person,  to  fetch  you  with  a 
vengeance.    Thine,  in  much  anxiety.  A.  F. 


LETTER  NINTH. 

ALEXANDER  FAIRFORD,   W.S.,    TO  MR.   DARSIE  LATIMER. 

Dear  Mr.  Darsie, 

Having  been  yoMx  factor  ioco  tutoris^  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say 
in  correctness  (since  I  acted  without  warrant  from  the  Court), 
your  negoHorum  gestor ;  that  connection  occasions  my  present 
writing.  And  although  having  rendered  an  account  of  my  in- 
tromissions, which  have  been  regularly  approved  of,  not  only 
by  yourself  (whom  I  could  not  prevail  upon  to  look  at  more 
than  the  docket  and  sum  total),  but  also  by  the  worthy  Mr. 
Samuel  Griffiths  of  London,  being  the  hand  tnrough  whom  the 
remittances  were  made,  I  may,  in  some  sense,  be  considered 
as  to  you  functus  officio ;  yet,  to  speak  facetiously,  I  trust  you 
will  not  hold  me  accountable  as  a  vicious  intromitter,  should  I 
still  consider  myself  as  occasionally  interested  in  your  welfare. 
My  motives  for  writing  at  this  time  are  twofold. 

I  have  met  with  a  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  a  gentleman 
of  very  ancient  descent,  but  who  hath  in  time  past  been  in 
difficulties,  nor  do  I  know  if  his  affairs  are  yet  well  redd.  Bir- 
renswork says  that  he  believes  he  was  very  familiar  with  your 
father,  whom  he  states  to  have  been  called  Ralph  Latimer  of 
Langcote  Hall,  in  Westmoreland ;  and  he  mentioned  family 
affairs,  which  it  may  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  you  to  be 
acquainted  with  ;  but  as  he  seemed  to  decline  communicating 
them  to  me,  I  could  not  civilly  urge  him  thereanent.  Thus 
much  I  know,  that  Mr.  Herries  had  his  own  share  in  the  late 
desperate  and  unhappy  matter  of  1745,  and  was  in  trouble 
about  it,  although  that  is  probably  now  over.  Moreover,  al- 
though he  did  not  profess  the  Popish  religion  openly,  he  had 
an  eye  that  way.  And  both  of  these  are  reasons  why  I  have 
hesitated  to  recommend  him  to  a  youth  who  maybe  hath  not 
altogether  so  well  founded  his  opinions  concerning  Kirk  and 
State,  that  they  might  Bot  be  changed  by  some  sadden  wind  oi 
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doctrine.  For  I  have  observed  ye,  Master  Darsie,  to  be  rather 
tinctured  with  the  old  leaven  of  prelacy — this  under  your 
leave ;  and  although  God  forbid  that  you  should  be  in  any 
manner  disaffected  to  the  Protestant  Hanoverian  line,  yet  ye 
have  ever  loved  to  hear  the  bawling,  blazing  stories  which  the 
Hieland  gentlemen  tell  of  those  troublous  times,  which,  if  it 
were  their  will,  they  had  better  pretermit,  as  tending  rather  to 
shame  than  to  honor.  It  is  come  to  me  also  by  a  side-wind,  as 
I  may  say,  that  you  have  been  neighboring  more  than  was 
needful  among  some  of  the  pestilent  sect  of  Quakers — a  people 
who  own  neither  priest,  nor  king,  nor  civil  magistrate,  nor  the 
fabric  of  our  law,  and  will  not  depone  either  in  civilibus  or 
criminaUbus^  be  the  loss  to  the  lieges  what  it  may.  Anent 
which  heresies,  it  were  good  ye  read  "The  Snake  in  the 
Grass,"  or,  "The  Foot  out  of  the  Snare," •  being  both  well- 
approved  tracts,  touching  these  doctrines. 

Now  Mr.  Darsie,  ye  are  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  ye 
can  safely  to  your  soul's  weal  remain  longer  among  these 
Papists  and  Quakers  ;  these  defections  on  the  right  hand,  and 
fallings  away  on  the  left ;  and  truly,  if  you  can  confidently 
resist  these  evil  examples  of  doctrine,  I  think  ye  may  as  well 
tarry  in  the  bounds  where  ye  are,  until  you  see  Mr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork,  who  does  assuredly  know  more  of  your  matters 
than  I  thought  had  been  communicated  to  any  man  in  Scot- 
land. I  would  fain  have  precognosced  him  myself  on  these 
affairs,  but  found  him  unwilling  to  speak  out,  as  I  have  partly 
intimated  before. 

To  call  a  new  cause — I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that 
Alan  has  passed  his  private  Scots  Law  examinations  with  good 
approbation — a  great  relief  to  my  mind  ;  especially  as  worthy 
Mr.  Pest  told  me  in  my  ear  there  was  no  fear  of  "  tne  callant," 
as  he  familiarly  called  him,  which  gives  me  great  heart.  His 
public  trials,  which  are  nothing  in  comparison  save  a  mere 
form,  are  to  take  place,  by  order  of  the  Honorable  Dean  of 
Faculty,  on  Wednesday  first ;  and  on  Friday  he  puts  on  the 
gown,  and  gives  a  bit  chack  of  dinner  to  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances,  as  is,  you  know,  the  custom.  Your  company  will 
be  wished  for  there,  Master  Darsie,  by  more  than  him,  which 
I  regret  to  think  is  impossible  to  have,  as  well  by  your  engage^ 
ments,  as  that  our  cousin,  Peter  Fairford,  comes  from  the  West 
on  purpose,  and  we  have  no  place  to  offer  him  but  your  cham* 
ber  in  the  wall.  And  to  be  plain  with  you  after  my  use  and 
wont,  Master  Darsie,  it  may  be  as  well  that  Alan  and  you  do 

*  (Bj  Charles  Leslie,  an  Eogltsh  Noi^uri^f  dWine,  wIm  4ied  in  iTsa.^ 
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not  meet  till  he  is  hefted  as  it  were  to  his  new  calling.  You 
are  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and  full  of  daffing,  which  may  well 
become  you,  as  you  have  enough  (as  I  understand)  to  uphold 
your  merry  humor.  If  you  regard  the  matter  wisely,  you  would 
perchance  consider  that  a  man  of  substance  should  have  a 
douce  and  staid  demeanor ;  yet  you  are  so  far  from  growing 
grave  and  considerate  with  the  increase  of  your  annual  income, 
that  the  richer  you  become  the  merrier  I  think  you  grow.  But 
this  must  be  at  vour  own  pleasure,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
Alan,  however  (overpassing  my  small  savings),  has  the  world 
to  win  \  and  louping  and  laughing,  as  you  and  he  were  wont  to 
do,  would  soon  make  the  powder  flee  out  of  his  wig,  and  the 
pence  out  of  his  pocket.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  you  will  meet 
when  you  return  from  your  rambles ;  for  there  is  a  time,  as  the 
wise  man  sayeth,  for  gathering,  and  a  time  for  casting  away ; 
it  is  always  the  part  of  a  man  of  sense  to  take  the  gathering 
time  first.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  well-wishing  friend,  and 
obedient  to  command,  Alexander  Fairford. 

P.S. — Alan's  Thesis  is  upon  the  title  De  ptriculo  et  commodo 
rd  vmditcB^  and  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  Latinity. — Ross  House, 
in  our  neighborhood,  is  nearly  finished,  and  is  thought  to  excel 
Duff  House  in  ornature.* 


LETTER  TENTH. 

DARSIE  LATIMER  TO  ALAN   FAIRFORD. 

The  plot  thickens,  Alan.  I  have  your  letter,  and  also  one 
from  your  father.  The  last  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
ply with  the  kind  request  which  the  former  urges.  No— 1 
cannot  be  witn  you,  Alan ;  and  that,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons 
— 1  cannot  and  ought  not  to  counteract  your  father's  anxious 
wishes.  I  do  not  take  it  unkind  of  him  that  he  desires  my 
absence.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  for  his  son  what 
his  son  so  well  deserves — the  advantage  of  a  wiser  and  steadier 
companion  than  1  seem  to  him.    And  yet  I  am  sure  I  have 

*  [Mr.  Lockhart,  referring  to  the  above,  sajrs  it  \%  easy  for  ns  to  imagine  who  the  ori£i<. 
nal  of  the  Alan  m  this  letter  was.  He  also  informs  us  that  when  the  Author  *'  passed" 
advocate  "  the  real  DarsU  (William  Clerk)  ni-as  present  at  the  real  Alamos  **  bit  chack  of 
dinner/'  and  the  real  Alexander  Fairford^  W.  S.  (Scott's  father),  was  very  joyous  on  thft 
occasion.  Scott's  TJUtu,  on  the  same  occasion,  was,  in  fact,  ou  the  Title  of  the  Pan* 
dects,  **  Concenung  the  disposal  of  the  dead  bodies  of  criminaU.'*— Se«  the  reference  to 
Voet,  p.  aa.} 
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often  labored  hard  enough  to  acquire  that  decency  of  de« 
meanof  which  can  no  more  be  suspected  of  breaking  bounds, 
than  an  owl  of  catching  a  butterfly. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  1  have  knitted  my  brows  till  I  had 
the  headache,  in  order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  grave, 
solid,  and  well-judging  youth.  Your  father  always  has  dis- 
covered, or  thought  that  he  discovered,  a  harebrained  eccen- 
tricity lying  folded  among  the  wrinkles  of  my  forehead,  which 
rendered  me  a  perilous  associate  for  the  future  counsellor  and 
ultimate  judge.  Well,  Corporal  Nym's  philosophy  must  be  my 
comfort — "  Things  must  be  as  they  may." — I  cannot  come  to 
your  father's  house,  where  he  wishes  not  to  see  me ;  and  as  to 
your  coming  hither — ^by  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  I  vow  that  if 
you  are  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  reckless  folly — ^not  to  say  un- 
dutiful  cruelty,  considering  your  father*^  thoughts  and  wishes 
— I  will  never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live !  I  am  per- 
fectly serious.  And  besides,  your  father,  while  he  in  a  mannei 
prohibits  me  from  returning  to  Edinburgh,  gives  me  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  continuing  a  little  while  longer  in  this  country,  by 
holding  out  the  hope  that  I  may  receive  from  your  old  friend, 
Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  some  particulars  concerning  my 
origin,  with  which  that  ancient  recusant  seems  to  be  ac- 
quainted. 

That  gentleman  mentioned  the  name  of  a  family  in  West- 
moreland, with  which  he  supposes  me  connected.  My  in- 
quiries here  after  such  a  family  have  been  ineffectual,  for  the 
borderers,  on  either  side,  know  little  of  each  other.  But  I 
shall  doubtless  find  some  English  person  of  whom  to  make  in- 
quiries, since  the  confounded  fetteriock  clapped  on  my  move- 
ments by  old  Griffiths  prevents  me  repairing  to  England  in 
person.  At  least,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  some  information 
b  greater  here  than  elsewhere  ;  it  will  be  an  apology  for  my 
making  a  longer  stay  in  this  neighborhood,  a  line  of  conduct 
which  seems  to  have  your  father's  sanction,  whose  opinion 
must  be  sounder  than  that  of  your  wandering  damoselle. 

If  the  road  were  paved  with  dangers  which  leads  to  such  a 
discovery,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  tread  it.  But  in 
fact  there  is  no  peril  in  the  case.  If  the  Tritons  of  the  Solway 
shall  proceed  to  pull  down  honest  Joshua's  tide-nets,  I  am 
neither  Quixote  enough  in  disposition,  nor  Goliath  enough  in 
person,  to  attempt  their  protection.  I  have  no  idea  of  attempt* 
ing  to  prop  a  falling  house,  by  putting  my  shoulders  against  it. 
And  indeed,  Joshua  gave  me  a  hint,  that  the  company  which 
he  belongs  to,  injured  in  the  way  threatened  (some  of  them 
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being  men  who  thought  after  the  fashion  of  the  world),  would 
pursue  the  rioters  at  law,  and  recover  damages,  in  which  prob- 
ably his  own  ideas  of  non-resistance  will  not  prevent  his  par- 
ticipating. Therefore  the  whole  affair  will  take  its  course  as 
law  will,  as  I  only  mean  to  interfere  when  it  may  be  necessary 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  plaintiffs  to  thy  chambers ;  and  I 
request  they  may  find  thee  intimate  with  all  the  Scottish  stat- 
utes concerning  salmon-fisheries,  from  the  Lex  Aquarum,  down- 
ward. 

As  for  the  Lady  of  the  Mantle,  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  the 
sun  so  bedazzled  thine  eyes  on  that  memorable  morning,  that 
everything  thou  didst  look  upon  seemed  green ;  and  notwith- 
standing James  Wilkinson's  experience  in  the  Fusileers,  as  well 
as  his  negative  whistle,  I  will  venture  to  hold  a  crown  that  she 
is  but  a  what-shall-call-'um  after  all.  Let  not  even  the  gold 
persuade  you  to  the  contrary.  She  may  make  a  shift  to  cause 
you  to  disgorge  that,  and  (immense  spoil !)  a  session's  fees  to 
boot,  if  you  look  not  all  the  sharper  about  you.  Or  if  it  should 
be  otherwise,  and  if  indeed  there  lurk  some  mystery  under  this 
visitation,  credit  roe,  it  is  one  which  thou  canst  not  penetrate, 
nor  can  I  as  yet  even  attempt  to  explain  it ;  since,  if  I  prove 
mistaken,  and  mistaken  I  may  easily  be,  I  would  be  fain  to 
creep  into  Phalaris's  bull,  were  it  standing  before  me  ready 
heated,  rather  than  be  roasted  with  thy  raillery.  Do  not  tax 
me  widi  want  of  confidence  ;  for  the  instant  I  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter  thou  shalt  have  it ;  but  while  I  am  only 
blundering  about  in  the  dark,  I  do  not  choose  to  call  wise 
folks  to  see  me,  perchance,  break  my  nose  against  a  post  So 
if  you  marvel  at  this, 

**  E'en  marvel  on  till  time  makes  all  things  plain.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  kind  Alan,  let  me  proceed  in  my  diumaL 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  my  arrival  at  Mount  Sharon, 
Time,  that  bald  sexton  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  you,  did 
certainly  limp  more  heavily  along  with  me  than  he  had  done 
at  first.  The  quaint  morality  of  Joshua,  and  Huguenot  sim- 
plicity of  his  sister,  began  to  lose  much  of  their  raciness  with 
their  novelty,  and  my  mode  of  life,  by  dint  of  being  very  quiet, 
began  to  feel  abominably  dull.  It  was,  as  thou  say*st,  as  if  the 
Quakers  had  put  the  sun  in  their  pockets — all  around  was  soft 
and  mild,  and  even  pleasant ,  but  there  was,  in  the  whole  rou- 
tine, a  uniformity,  a  want  of  interest,  a  helpless  and  hopeless 
languor,  which  rendered  life  insipid.  No  doubt,  my  worthy 
host  and  hostess  felt  none  of  this  void,  this  want  of  excitation^ 
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%hich  was  becoming  oppressive  to  their  guest.  They  had 
their  little  round  of  occupations,  charities,  and  pleasures ; 
Rachel  had  her  poultry-yard  and  conservatory,  and  Joshua  his 
garden.  Besides  this,  they  enjoyed,  doubtless,  their  devotional 
meditations  ;  and,  on  the  whole,'  time  glided  softly  and  imper- 
ceptibly on  with  them,  though  to  me,  who  long  for  stream  and 
cataract,  it  seemed  absolutely  to  stand  still.  I  meditated 
returning  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  began  to  think,  with  some 
hankering,  after  little  Benjie  and  the  rod.  The  imp  has  ven- 
tured hither,  and  hovers  about  to  catch  a  peep  of  me  now  and 
then  ;  I  suppose  the  little  sharper  is  angling  for  a  few  more 
sixpences.  But  this  would  have  been,  in  Joshua's  eyes,  a 
return  of  the  washed  sow  to  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  I 
resolved,  while  I  remained  his  guest,  to  spare  him  so  violent  a 
shock  to  hk  prejudices.  The  next  point  was  to  shorten  the 
time  of  my  proposed  stay ;  but,  alas !  that  I  felt  to  be  equally 
impossible.  I  had  named  a  week ;  and  however  rashly  my 
promise  had  been  pledged,  it  must  be  held  sacred,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  from  which  the  Friends  permit  no  deviation. 

All  these  considerations  wrought  me  up  to  a  kind  of  im- 
patience yesterday  evening  ;  so  that  I  snatched  up  my  hat,  and 
prepared  for  a  sally  beyond  the  cultivated  farm  and  orna^ 
mented  grounds  of  Mount  Sharon,  just  as  if  I  were  desirous 
to  escape  from  the  realms  of  art  into  those  of  free  and  uncon- 
strained nature. 

I  was  scarcely  more  delighted  when  I  first  entered  this 
peaceful  demesne,  than  I  now  was — ^such  is  the  instability  and 
inconsistency  of  human  nature ! — ^when  I  escaped  from  it  to 
the  open  downs,  which  had  formerly  seemed  so  waste  and 
dreary.  The  air  I  breathed  felt  purer  and  more  bracing.  The 
clouds,  riding  high  upon  a  summer  breeze,  drove,  in  gay  suc- 
cession, over  my  head,  now  obscuring  the  sun,  now  letting  its 
rays  stream  in  transient  iiashes  upon  various  parts  of  thq  l?ind- 
scape,  and  especially  upon  the  broad  mirror  of  the  distant 
Firth  of  Solway. 

I  advanced  on  the  scene  with  the  light  step  of  a  liberated 
captive,  and,  like  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  could  have  found  in 
my  heart  to  sing  as  I  went  on  my  way.  It  seemed  as  if  my 
gayety  had  accumulated  while  suppressed,  and  that  I  was,  in 
my  present  joyous  mood,  entitled  to  expend  the  savings  of  the 
previous  week.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to  uplift  a  merry  stave, 
I  heard,  to  my  joyful  surprise,  the  voices  of  three  or  more 
choristers,  singing,  with  considerable  success,  the  lively  old 
catch. 
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•  For  an  oar  men  were  very  very  merry. 

And  all  our  men  were  drinking : 
There  were  two  men  of  mine. 
Three  men  of  thine. 

And  three  that  belonged  to  old  Sir  Thorn  o*  Lyne  ; 
As  they  went  to  the  ferry,  they  were  very  very  merry, 

And  all  our  men  were  drinking."  ♦ 

As  the  chorus  ended,  there  followed  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh 
by  way  of  cheers.  Attracted  by  sounds  which  were  so  con- 
genial to  my  present  feelings,  I  made  towards  the  spot  from 
which  they  came,— cautiously*  however,  for  the  downs,  as  had 
been  repeatedly  hinted  to  me,  had  no  good  name ;  and  the  at"* 
traction  of  the  music,  without  rivalling  that  of  the  sirens  in 
melody,  might  have  been  followed  by  similarly  inconvenient 
consequences  to  an  incautious  amateur. 

I  crept  on,  therefore,  trusting  that  the  sinuosities  of  the 
ground,  broken  as  it  was  into  knolls  and  sand-pits,  would  per- 
mit me  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  musicians  before  I  should  be 
observed  by  them.  As  I  advanced,  the  old  ditty  was  again 
raised.  The  voices  seemed  those  of  a  man  and  two  boys  ;  they 
were  rough,  but  kept  good  time,  and  were  managed  with  too 
much  skill  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  country  people. 

Jack  looked  at  the  sun,  and  cried,  Fii^,  fire,  fire ; 
Tom  stabled  his  keffel  in  Birkendale  mire ; 
Tern  started  a  calf,  and  halloo'd  for  a  stag  ; 
will  mounted  a  gate-post  instead  of  his  nag : 
For  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry, 

And  all  our  men  were  drinlung ; 
There  were  two  men  of  mine, 
Three  men  of  thine. 

And  three  that  belonged  to  old  Sir  Thom  o*  Lyne ; 
As  they  went  to  the  ferry,  thejr  were  very  very  merry, 

For  all  our  men  were  drinking." 

The  voices,  as  they  mixed  in  their  several  parts,  and  ran 
through  them,  untwisting  and  again  entwining  all  the  links  of 

*  The  original  of  this  catch  is  to  be  found  in  Cowley's  witty  comedy  of  the  Guardian, 
the  first  edition.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  second  and  revised  edition,  called  the  Ctttter  «t 
Coleman  Street. 

**  Captain  Blade.    Ha,  ha,  boys,  another  catch. 

And aU our  men  werever^  very  mtrrf^ 
A  ndail  our  mtn  wert  drinking, 
CuTi'KK.    Ont  man  /fftnine* 
DocRBu     Two  men  ofmino^ 
Bladb.     Three  men  of  mint* 
CuTTXR.    A  nd  o$u  man  of  mino* 

Omnbs.    As  we  went  by  ih€  way  we  were  drunks  drunk,  da mnabjf  drutA^ 
And  all  our  mon  were  very  very  vttrty"  oiC. 
Sodi  are  the  words,  which  are  somewhat  altered  and  ampliftcMi  in  the  text.    The  piM 
«iu  acted  in  presence  of  Charies  11^  then  Prince  ol  Wales^  in  1641.    "iDie  catch  a  IM 
iMt  baa  been  ha^nly  set  to  music 
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tfcc  merry  old  catch,  seemed  to  have  a  little  touch  of  the  bac- 
chanalian spirit  which  they  celebrated,  and  showed  plainl}  that 
die  musicians  were  engaged  in  the  same  joyous  revel  as  the 
menyie  of  old  Sir  Thorn  o*  Lyne.  At  length  I  came  within 
sight  of  them,  three  in  number,  where  they  sat  cosily  niched 
into  what  you  might  call  a  bunker^  a  little  sand-pit,  dry  and  snug, 
and  surrounded  by  its  banks,  and  a  screen  of  whins  in  full 
bloom. 

The  only  one  of  the  trio  whom  I  recognized  as  a  personal 
acquaintance  was  the  notorious  little  Benjie,  who,  having  just 
finished  his  stave,  was  cramming  a  huge  luncheon  of  pie<rust 
into  his  mouth  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a 
foaming  tankard,  his  eyes  dancing  with  all  the  glee  of  a  for 
bidden  revel ;  and  his  features,  which  have  at  all  times  a  mis 
chievous  archness  of  expression,  confessing  the  full  Eweetness 
of  stolen  waters,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  profession  of  the  male  and 
female,  who  were  partners  with  Benjie  in  these  merry  doings. 
The  man's  long  loose-bodied  great  coat  (wrap-rascal  as  the  vul- 

far  term  it),  the  fiddle-case,  with  its  straps,  which  lay  beside 
im,  and  a  small  knapsack  which  might  contain  his  few  neces- 
saries ;  a  clear  gray  eye ;  features  which,  in  contending  with 
many  a  storm,  had  not  lost  a  wild  and  careless  expression  oC 
glee,  animated  at  present,  when  he  was  exercising  for  his  own 
pleasure  the  nrts  which  he  usually  practiced  for  bread,-^all  an- 
nounced one  of  those  peripatetic  followers  of  Orpheus,  whom 
die  vulgar  call  a  strolling  fiddler.  Gazing  more  attentively,  I 
easily  discovered  that  though  the  poor  musician's  eyes  were 
open,  their  sense  was  shut,  and  that  the  ecstasy  with  which  he 
turned  them  up  to  Heaven,  only  derii-cd  its  apparent  expres- 
sion from  his  own  internal  emotions,  but  received  no  assistance 
from  the  visible  objects  around.  Beside  him  sat  his  femal^; 
companion,  in  a  man's  hat,  a  blue  coat,  which  seemed  also  to 
have  been  an  article  of  male  apparel,  and  a  red  petticoat.  She 
was  cleaner  in  person  and  in  clothes  than  such  itinerants  gener- 
ally are ;  and,  having  been  in  her  day  a  strapping  bona  roba^ 
she  did  not  even  yet  neglect  some  attentien  to  her  appearance ; 
wore  a  large  amber  necklace,  and  silver  earrings,  and  had  her 
plaid  fastened  across  her  breast  with  a  brooch  of  the  same 
metal. 

The  man  also  looked  clean,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
of  his  attire,  and  had  a  decent  silk  handkerchief,  well  knotted 
about  his  throat,  under  which  peeped  a  dean  owerlay.  His 
beard,  also,  instead  of  displaying  a  grizzly  stubble,  unmowed 
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for  several  days,  flowed  in  thick  and  comely  abundance  over 
the  breast,  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  mingled  with  his 
hair,  which  was  but  beginning  to  exhibit  a  touch  of  age.  To 
sum  up  his  appearance,  the  loose  garment  which  I  have  de- 
scribed was  secured  around  him  by  a  large  old-fashioned  belt 
with  brass  studs,  in  which  hung  a  dirk,  with  a  knife  and  fork, 
its  usual  accompaniments.  Altogether,  there  was  something 
more  wild  and  adventurous-looking  about  the  man  than  1  could 
have  expected  to  see  in  an  ordinary  modern  crowder ;  and  the 
bow  which  he  now  and  then  drew  across  the  violin,  to  direct 
his  little  choir,  was  decidedly  that  of  no  ordinary  performer. 

You  must  understand  that  many  of  these  observations  were 
the  fruits  of  after  remark  \  for  I  had  scarce  approached  so  near 
as  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the  party,  when  my  friend  Benjie's 
lurching  attendant,  which  he  calls  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
Hemp,  began  to  cock  his  tail  and  ears,  and,  sensible  of  my. 
presence,  flew,  barking  like  a  fury,  to  the  place  where  I  had 
meant  to  lie  concealed  till  I  heard  another  song.  I  was  obliged, 
however,  to  jump  on  my  feet,  and  intimidate  Hemp,  who  would 
otherwise  have  bit  me,  by  two  sound  kicks  on  the  ribs,  which 
sent  him  howling  back  to  his  master. 

Little  Benjie  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  at  my  appear* 
ance ;  but  calculating  on  my  placability,  and  remembering,  per- 
haps, that  the  ill-used  Solomon  was  no  palfrev  of  mine,  he 
speedily  affected  great  glee,  and  almost  in  one  breath  assured 
the  itinerants  that  I  was  "  a  grand  gentleman,  and  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  was  very  kind  to  poor  folk  ; "  and  informed  me 
that  this  was  "  Willie  Steenson — Wandering  Willie — the  best 
fiddler  that  ever  kittled  thairm  with  horse-hair." 

The  woman  rose  and  curtseyed ;  and  Wandering  Willie 
sanctioned  his  own  praises  with  a  nod,  and  the  ejaculation, 
"All  is  true  that  the  little  boy  says." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  of  this  country. 

**  This  country  ! "  replied  the  blind  man — "  I  am  of  every 
country  in  broad  Scotland,  and  a  wee  bit  of  England  to  the 
boot  But  yet  I  am,  in  some  sense,  of  this  country;  for  I  was 
bom  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of  Solway.  Will  I  give  your 
honor  a  touch  of  the  auld  bread-winner  }  " 

He  preluded  as  he  spoke,  in  a  manner  which  really  excited 
my  curiosity ;  and  then,  taking  the  old  tune  of  Galashiels  for 
his  theme,  he  graced  it  with  a  number  of  wild,  complicated, 
and  beautiful  variadons  ;  during  which  it  was  wonderful  to  ob- 
serve how  his  sightless  face  was  lighted  up  under  the  conscious 
pride  and  heartfelt  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  veiy  coup 
siderable  powers. 
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•*  What  think  you  of  that,  now,  for  threescore  and  twa  ? " 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  pleasure. 

**  A  rant,  man — an  auld  rant,"  said  Willie ;  "  naething  like 
the  music  ye  hae  in  your  ballhouses  and  your  playhouses  in  Edin- 
bro' ;  but  it's  weel  aneugh  anes  in  a  way  at  a  dyke-side. — Here's 
another — it's  no  a  Scotch  tune,  but  it  passes  for  ane — Oswald 
made  it  himsell,  I  reckon — ^he  has  cheated  mony  ane,  but  he 
canna  cheat  Wandering  Willie." 

He  then  played  your  favorite  air  of  Roslin  Castle,  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  variations,  some  of  which  I  am  certain 
were  almost  extempore. 

"  You  have  another  fiddle  there,  my  friend,"  said  I — "  Have 
you  a  comrade  ?  "  But  Willie's  ears  were  deaf,  or  his  attention 
was  still  busied  with  the  tune. 

The  female  replied  in  his  stead,  "  O  ay,  sir — ^troth  we  have 
a  partner — a  gangrel  body  like  oursells.  No  but  my  hinny 
might  have  been  better  if  he  had  liked  ;  for  mony  a  bein  nook 
hi  mony  a  braw  house  has  been  offered  to  my  hinny  Willie,  if 
he  wad  but  just  bide  still  and  play  to  the  gentles." 

"  Whisht,  woman !  whisht  I "  said  the  blind  man,  angrily, 
shaking  his  locks ;  "  dinna  deave  the  gentleman  wi'  your  havers. 
Stay  in  a  house  and  play  to  the  gentles ! — strike  up  when  my 
Jeddy  pleases,  and  lay  down  the  bow  when  my  lord  bids !  Na, 
na,  that's  nae  life  for  Willie. — Look  out,  Maggie — ^peer  out, 
woman,  and  see  if  ye  can  see  Robin  coming. — Deil  be  in  him  f 
he  has  got  to  the  lee-side  of  some  smuggler's  punch-bowl,  and 
be  wunna  budge  the  night,  I  doubt.*' 

"That  is  your  consort's  instrument,"  said  I — "Will  you 
give  me  leave  to  try  my  skill  ? "  I  slipped  at  the  same  time  a 
shilling  into  the  woman's  hand. 

"  I  dinna  ken  whether  I  dare  trust  Robin's  fiddle  to  ye," 
said  Willie  bluntly.  His  wife  gave  him  a  twitch.  "  Hout  awa, 
Maggie,"  he  said,  in  contempt  of  the  hint ;  "  though  the  gentle- 
man may  hae  gien  ye  siller,  he  may  have  nae  bow-hand  for  a* 
that,  and  I'll  no  trust  Robin's  fiddle  wi*  an  ignoramus. — But 
that's  no  sae  muckle  amiss,"  he  added,  as  I  began  to  touch  the 
instrument ;  '*  I  am  thinking  ye  have  some  skill  o'  the  craft." 

To  confirm  him  in  this  favorable  opinion,  I  began  to  execute 
such  a  complicated  flourish  as  I  thought  must  have  turned 
Crowdero  into  a  pillar  of  stone  with  envy  and  wonder.  I  scaled 
the  top  of  the  finger-board,  to  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom- 
skipped  with  flying  fingers,  like  Timotheus,  from  shift  to  shift 
—struck  arpeggios  and  harmonic  tones,  but  without  exciting 
any  of  the  astonishment  which  I  had  expected. 
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Willie  Indeed  listened  to  me  with  considerable  attention ; 
but  1  was  no  sooner  finished  than  he  immediately  mimicked  on 
bis  own  instrument  the  fantastic  complication  of  tones  which  I 
had  produced,  and  made  so  whimsical  a  parody  of  my  perform- 
ance, that,  although  somewhat  angry,  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing heartily,  in  which  1  was  joined  by  Benjie,  whose  reverence 
for  me  held  him  under  no  restraint ;  while  the  poor  dame,  fear- 
ful, doubtless,  of  my  taking  offence  at  this  familiarity,  seemed 
divided  betwixt  her  conjugal  reverence  for  her  Willie,  and  her 
desire  to  give  him  a  hint  for  his  guidance. 

At  length  the  old  man  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  and,  as 
if  he  had  sufficiently  rebuked  me  by  his  mimicry,  he  said,  '*  But 
^r  a'  that,  ye  will  play  very  weel  wi'  a  little  practice  and  some 
gude  teaching.  But  ye  maun  learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it, 
man — to  put  the  heart  into  it." 

I  played  an  air  in  simpler  taste,  and  received  more  decided 
approbation. 

"That's  something  like  it,  man.  Od,  ye  are  a  clevet 
birkie!" 

The  woman  touched  his  coat  again.  "  The  gentleman  is 
a  gentleman,  Willie — ^ye  maunna  speak  that  gate  to  him, 
hinnie." 

"The  deevil  I  maunna!"  said  Willie;  "and  what  for 
maunna  I  ? — If  he  was  ten  gentles,  he  canna  draw  a  bow  like 
me,  can  he  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  capnot,  my  honest  friend,"  said  I ;  "  and  if  you 
will  go  with  me  to  a  house  hard  by,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  z^ 
ijught  with  you." 

Here  I  looked  round,  ai[id  observed  Benjie  smothering  a 
laugh,  which  I  was  sure  had  mischief  in  it.  I  seized  him  sud- 
denly by  the  ear,  and  made  him  confess  that  he  was  laughing 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  reception  which  a  fiddler  was  likely  to 
get  from  the  Quakers  at  Mount  Sharon.  I  chucked  him  from 
me,  not  sorry  that  his  mirth  had  reminded  me  in  time  of  what 
I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  ;  and  invited  tlie  itinerant  to 
go  with  me  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  from  which  I  proposed  to  send 
word  to  Mr.  Geddes  that  I  should  not  return  home  that  even- 
ing. But  the  minstrel  declined  this  invitation  also.  He  was 
engaged  for  the  night,  he  said,  to  a  dance  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  vented  a  round  execration  on  the  laziness  or  drunkenness  of 
his  comrade,  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  instead  of  him,"  said  I,  in  a  sudden 
whim ;  "  and  I  will  give  you  a  crown  to  introduce  me  as  youz 
comrade." 
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"  You  gang  instead  of  Rob  the  Rambler !  Mjr  certie,  f  reend, 
ye  are  no  blate  ! "  answered  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  which 
announced  death  to  my  frolic. 

But  Maggie,  whom  the  offer  of  the  crown  had  not  escaped, 
began  to  open  on  that  scent  with  a  maundering  sort  of  lecture. 
"  O  Willie  I  hinny  Willie,  whan  will  ye  learn  to  be  wise  ? 
There's  a  crown  to  be  win  for  naething  but  saying  ae  man's 
name  instead  of  anither.  And,  wae*s  me  I  I  hae  just  a  shilling, 
of  this  gentleman's  giein,  and  a  boddle  of  my  ain ;  and  ye 
wunna  bend  your  will  sae  muckle  as  to  take  up  the  siller  that's 
flung  at  your  feet !  Ye  will  die  the  death  of  a  cadger's  powny, 
in  a  wreath  of  drift  I  and  what  can  I  do  better  than  lie  doun 
and  die  wi'  you  ?  for  ye  winna  let  me  win  siller  to  keep  either 
you  or  mysdl  leevin.*' 

"  Haud  your  nonsense  tongue,  woman,*'  said  Willie,  but  less 
absolutely  than  before.  ''  Is  he  a  real  gentleman,  or  ane  of 
the  player-men  ? " 

"  I'se  uphaud  him  a  real  gentleman,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Tse  uphaud  ye  ken  little  of  the  matter,"  said  Willie ;  "  let 
us  see  haud  of  your  hand,  neebor,  gin  ye  like." 

I  gave  him  my  hand.  He  said  to  himself,  "  Ay,  ay,  here 
are  fingers  that  have  seen  canny  service."  Then  running  his 
hand  over  my  hair,  my  face,  and  my  dress,  he  went  on  with  his 
soliloquy ;  "  Ay,  ay,  muisted  hair,  braidclaith  o*  the  best,  and 
seenteen  hundred  linen  on  his  back,  at  the  least  o'  it. — And 
how  do  you  think,  my  braw  birkie,  that  you  are  to  pass  for  a 
tramping  fiddler  ?  " 

"  My  dress  is  plain,"  said  I — ^indeed  I  had  chosen  my  most 
ordinary  suit  out  of  compliment  to  my  Quaker  friend — "  and  I 
can  easily  pass  for  a  young  farmer  out  upon  a  frolic.  Come, 
I  will  double  the  crown  I  promised  you." 

"  Damn  your  crowns  I  "  said  the  disinterested  man  of  musia 
"  I  would  like  to  have  a  round  wi'  you,  that's  certain ; — ^but  a 
farmer,  and  with  a  hand  that  never  held  pleugh-stilt  or  pettle, 
that  will  never  do.  Ye  may  pass  for  a  trades-lad  from  Dum- 
fries, or  a  student  upon  the  ramble,  or  the  like  o'  that. — But 
haric  ye,  lad,  if  ye  expect  to  be  ranting  among  the  queans  o' 
lasses  where  ye  are  gaun,  ye  will  come  by  the  waur,  I  can  tell 
ye ;  for  the  fishers  are  wila  chaps,  and  will  bide  nae  taunts." 

I  promised  to  be  civil  and  cautious  ;  and  to  smooth  the 
good  woman,  I  slipped  the  promised  piece  into  her  hand. 
The  acute  organs  of  the  blind  man  detected  this  little  man- 
oeuvre. 

"  Are  ye  at  it  again  wi'  the  siller,  ye  jaud  ?    I'll  be  sworn 
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ye  wad  rather  hear  ae  twalpenny  clink  against  another,  than 
have  a  spring  from  Rory  Dall,*  if  he  was  coming  alive  again 
anes  errand.  Gang  doun  the  gate  to  Lucky  Gregson's,  and 
get  the  things  ye  want,  and  bide  there  till  ele'en  hours  in  the 
morn  ;  and  if  you  see  Robin  send  him  on  to  me." 

"  Am  I  no  gaun  to  the  ploy,  then  ? "  said  Maggie,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone. 

*  And  what  for  should  ye?"  said  her  lord  and  master;  "to 
dance  a'  night,  I'se  warrant,  and  no  to  be  fit  to  walk  your  tae's 
length  the  mom,  and  we  have  ten  Scots  miles  afore  us  ?  Na, 
na.  Stable  the  steed,  and  pit  your  wife  to  bed,  when  there's 
night  wark  to  do." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Willie  hinnie,  ye  ken  best ;  but,  oh,  take 
an  unco  care  o'  yoursell,  and  mind  ye  haena  the  blessing  o' 
sight." 

"  Your  tongue  gars  me  whiles  tire  of  the  blessing  of  hear- 
ing woman,"  replied  Willie,  in  answer  to  this  tender  exhorta- 
tion. 

But  I  now  put  in  for  my  interest.  "  Hollo,  good  folks,  re- 
member that  I  am  to  send  the  boy  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  if 
you  go  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  honest  woman,  how  the  deuce  am 
I  to  guide  the  blind  man  where  he  is  going  ?  I  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  country." 

"  And  ye  ken  mickle  less  of  my  hinnie,  sir,"  replied  Mag- 
gie, "  that  think  he  needs  ony  guiding ;  he's  the  best  guide 
.himsellthat  ye'll  find  between  Criffell  and  Carlisle.     Horse- 
road  and  foot-path,  parish-road  and  kirk-road,  high-road  and 
cross-road — he  kens  ilka  foot  of  ground  in  Nithsdale." 

"Ay,  ye  might  have  said  in  braid  Scotland,  gudewife^" 
added  the  fiddler.  "  But  gang  your  ways,  Maggie,  that's  the 
first  wise  word  ye  hae  spoke  the  day.  I  wish  it  was  dark 
night,  and  rain,  and  wind,  for  the  gentleman's  sake,  that  I 
might  show  him  there  is  whiles  when  ane  had  better  want  een 
than  have  them  ;  for  I  am  as  true  a  guide  by  darkness  as  by 
daylight." 

Internally  as  well  pleased  that  my  companion  was  not  put 
to  give  me  this  last  proof  of  his  skill,  I  wrote  a  note  with  a 
pencil,  desiring  Samuel  to  bring  my  horses  at  midnight,  when 
I  thought  my  frolic  would  be  well-nigh  over,  to  the  place  to 
which  the  bearer  should  direct  him,  and  I  sent  little  Benjie 
.  with  an  apology  to  the  worthy  Quakers. 

As  we  parted  in  different  directions,  the  good  woman  said, 
**  Oh,  sir,  if  ye  wad  but  ask  Willie  to  tell  ye  ane  of  his  tales  to 

*  Blind  Rorie,  a  fomous  musician  according  to  tradition. 
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shorten  the  gate  ?    He  can  speak  like  ony  minister  frae  the 

pu'pit,  and  he  might  have  been  a  minister  himsell,  but " 

*•  Haud  your  tongue,  ye  fule  1  "  said  Willie — "  But  stay, 
Meg — ^gie  me  a  kiss,  we  maunna  part  in  anger,  neither."-i-And 
thus  our  society  separated.* 


LETTER  ELEVENTH. 

THE    SAME     TO     THE     SAME. 

You  are  now  to  conceive  us  proceeding  in  our  different  di- 
rections across  the  bare  downs.  Yonder  flies  little  Benjie  to 
the  northward,  with  Hemp  scampering  at  his  heels,  both  running 
as  if  for  dear  life,  so  long  as  the  rogue  is  within  sight  of  his 
employer,  and  certain  to  take  the  walk  very  easy,  so  soon  as 
he  is  out  of  ken.  Stepping  westward  you  see  Maggie's  tall 
form  and  high-crowned  hat  relieved  by  the  fluttering  of  her 
plaid  upon  the  left  shoulder,  darkening  as  the  distance  dimin- 
ishes her  size,  and  as  the  level  sunbeams  begin  to  sink  upon 
the  sea.  She  is  taking  her  quiet  journey  to  the  Shepherd's 
Bush. 

Then,  stoutly  striding  over  the  lea,  you  have  a  full  view  of 
Darsie  Latimer,  with  his  new  acquaintance,  Wanderipg  Willie, 
who,  bating  that  he  touched  the  ground  now  and  then  with  his 
staff,  not  in  a  doubtful  groping  manner,  but  with  the  confident 
air  of  an  experienced  pilot,  heaving  the  lead  when  he  has  the 
soundings  by  heart,  walks  as  firmly  and  boldly  as  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  eyes  of  Argus.  There  they  go,  each  with  his  violin 
slung  at  his  back,  but  one  of  them  at  least  totally  ignorant 
whither  their  course  is  directed. 

And  wherefore  did  you  enter  so  keenly  into  such  a  mad 
frolic  ?  says  my  wise  counsellor — Why,  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
that  as  a  sense  of  loneliness,  and  a  longing  for  that  kindness 
which  is  interchanged  in  society,  led  me  to  take  up  my  tempor- 
ary residence  at  Mount  Sharon,  the  monotony  of  my  life  there, 
the  quiet  simplicity  of  the  conversation  of  the  Geddeses,  and  the 

•  It  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  blind  have,  by  constant  exercise  of  their  other 
organs  learned  to  overcome  a  defect  which  one  would  think  incapable  of  being  supplied. 
Every  reader  must  remember  the  celebrated  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough,  who  lived  by 
laying  out  roads.  [This  remarkable  character,  John  Metcalf,  called  the  Road  Maker,  was 
bora  at  Knarcsborough  in  1717.  He  lost  his  sight  when  six  years  old.  An  account  of  his 
hfe  and  undertakings  forms  an  iuteresting  chapter  in  the  Lives  0/  tht  EngituerSf  by  S* 
,  VOL  I.  1861.T 
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uniformity  of  their  amusement  and  employments,  wearied  out 
my  impatient  temper,  and  prepared  me  for  the  first  escapade 
which  chance  might  throw  in  my  way. 

What  would  1  have  given  that  I  could  have  procured  that 
solemn  grave  visage  of  thine,  to  dignify  this  joke,  as  it  has  done 
full  many  a  one  of  thine  own  1  Thou  hast  so  happy  a  knack  of 
doing  the  most  foolish  things  in  the  wisest  manner,  that  thou 
mightest  pass  thy  extravagances  for  rational  actions,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  Prudence  herself. 

From  the  direction  which  my  guide  observed,  I  began  to  sus- 
pect that  the  dell  at  Brokenburn  was  our  probable  destination  ; 
and  it  became  important  to  me  to  consider  whether  I  could, 
with  propriety,  or  even  perfect  safety,  intrude  myself  again  upon 
the  hospitality  of  my  former  host.  I  therefore  asked  Willie, 
whether  we  were  bound  for  the  Laird's,  as  folk  called  him. 

"  Do  ye  ken  the  Laird  ? "  said  Willie,  interrupting  a  sonata 
of  Corelli,  of  which  he  had  whistled  several  bars  with  great 
precision. 

"  I  know  the  Laird  a  little,"  said  I ;  "  and  therefore  I  was 
doubting  whether  I  ought  to  go  to  his  town  in  disguise." 

"  1  should  doubt  not  a  little  only,  but  a  great  deal  before  I 
took  ye  there,  my  chap,"  said  Wandering  Willie ;  "  for  I  am 
thinkmg  it  wad  be  worth  little  less  than  broken  banes  baith  to 
you  and  me.  Na,  na,  chap,  we  are  no  ganging  to  the  Laird's, 
out  to  a  blithe  birling  at  the  Brokenburn-foot,  where  there  will 
be  mony  a  braw  lad  and  lass  ;  and  maybe  there  may  be  some  of 
the  Laird's  folks,  for  he  never  comes  to  sic  splores  himsell.  He 
is  all  for  fowling-piece  and  salmon-spear,  now  that  pike  and 
musket  are  out  of  the  question." 

"  He  has  been  a  soldier,  then  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I'se  warrant  him  a  soger,"  answered  Willie :  "but  take  my 
advice,  and  speer  as  little  about  him  as  he  does  about  you. 
Best  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Better  say  naething  about  the 
Laird,  my  man,  and  tell  me  instead,  what  sort  of  a  chap  ye  are, 
that  are  sae  ready  to  cleik  in  with  an  auld  gaberlunzie  fiddler  ? 
Maggie  says  ye're  gentle,  but  a  shilling  maks  a*  the  difference 
that  Maggie  kens  between  a  gentle  and  a  semple,  and  your  crowns 
wad  mak  ye  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  her  een.  But  I  am  ane 
that  ken  full  weel  that  ye  may  wear  good  claithes,  and  have  a 
safe  hand,  and  yet  that  may  come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  gen  trice." 

I  told  him  my  name,  with  the  same  addition  I  had  formerly 
given  to  Mr.  Joshua  Geddes  ;  that  I  was  a  law-student,  tired  of 
my  studies,  and  rambling  about  for  exercise  and  amusement. 

**  And  are  ye  in  the  wont  of  drawing  up  wi'  a*  the  gangrel 
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bodies  that  yt  meet  on  the  high-road,  or  find  cowering  in  a  sand* 
bunker  upon  the  links  ? "  demanded  Willie. 

"  Oh  no,  only  with  honest  folks  like  yourself,  Willie,"  was 
my  reply. 

**  Honest  folks  like  me ! — How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  am 
honest,  or  what  I  am  ? — I  may  be  the  deevil  himself  for  what  ye 
ken  ;  for  he  has  power  to  come  disguised  like  an  angel  of  light ; 
and  besides,  he  b  a  prime  fiddler.  He  played  a  sonata  to  Co- 
relli,  ye  ken." 

There  was  something  odd  in  this  speech,  and  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  said.  It  seemed  as  if  my  companion  was  not  always 
in  his  constant  mind,  or  that  he  was  willing  to  try  if  he  could 
frighten  me.  I  laughed  at  the  extravagance  of  his  language, 
however,  and  asked  him  in  reply,  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  foul  fiend  would  play  so  silly  a  masquerade. 

"  Ye  ken  little  about  it — little  about  it,"  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head  and  beard,  and  knitting  his  brows — *'  I  could 
tell  ye  something  about  that." 

What  his  wife  mentioned  of  his  being  a  tale-teller,  as  well  as 
a  musician,  now  occurred  to  me  ;  and  as  you  know  I  like  tales 
of  superstition,  I  begged  to  have  a  specimen  of  his  talent  as  we 
went  along. 

**  It  is  very  true,"  said  the  blind  man,  "  that  when  I  am  tired 
of  scraping  thairm  or  singing  ballants,  I  whiles  mak  a  tale  serve 
the  turn  among  the  country  bodies,  and  I  have  some  feaisome 
anes,  that  make  the  auld  carlines  shake  on  the  settle,  and  the 
bits  o'  bainis  skirl  on  their  minnies  out  f  rae  their  beds.  But  this 
that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  was  a  thing  that  befell  in  our  aiti 
bouse  in  my  father's  time — that  is,  my  father  was  then  a  hafflins 
callant ;  and  I  tell  it  to  you,  that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  you,  that 
are  but  a  young  thoughtless  chap,  wha  ye  draw  up  wi'  on  a  lonely 
Toad  ;  for  muckle  was  the  dool  and  care  that  came  o't  to  my 
gudesire." 

He  commenced  his  tale  accordingly,  in  a  distinct  narrative 
tone  of  voice,  which  he  raised  and  depressed  with  considerable 
skill ;  at  times  sinking  almost  into  a  whis[>er,  and  turning  his 
clear  but  sightless  eyeballs  upon  my  face,  as  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  witness  the  impression  which  his  narrative 
made  upon  my  features.  I  will  not  spare  you  a  syllable  of  it, 
although  it  be  of  the  longest ;  so  I  make  a  dash and  begin 
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WANDERING  WILLIFS  TALE. 

Ye  maun  have  heard  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk, 
who  lived  in  these  parts  before  the  dear  years.  The  country 
will  lang  mind  him  ;  and  our  fathers  used  to  draw  breath  thick 
if  ever  they  heard  him  named.  He  was  out  wi'  the  Hielandmen 
in  Montrose's  time ;  and  again  he  was  in  the  hills  wi'  Glencaim 
in  the  saxteen  hundred  and  fifty-twa;  and  sae  when  King 
Charles  the  Second  came  in,  wha  was  in  sic  favor  as  the  Laird 
of  Redgauntlet  ?  He  was  knighted  at  Lonon  court,  wi'  the 
King's  ain  sword  ;  and  being  a  redhot  prelatist,  he  came  down 
here,  rampauging  like  a  lion,  with  commissions  of  lieutenancy 
(and  of  lunacy,  for  what  I  ken),  to  put  down  a'  the  Whigs  and 
Covenanters  m  the  country.  Wild  wark  they  made  of  it ;  for 
the  Whigs  were  as  dour  as  the  Cavaliers  were  fierce,  and  it  was 
which  should  first  tire  the  other.  Redgauntlet  was  aye  for  the 
strong  hand ;  and  his  name  is  kend  as  wide  in  the  country  as 
Claverhouse's  or  Tam  Dalyell's.  Glen,  nor  dargle,  nor  moun- 
tain, nor  cave,  could  hide  the  puir  hill-folk  when  Redgauntlet 
was  out  with  bugle  and  bloodhound  after  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  sae  mony  deer.  And  troth  when  they  fand  them,  they 
didna  mak  muckle  mair  ceremony  than  a  Hielandman  wi'  a  roe- 
buck, — It  was  just,  "  Will  ye  tak  the  test  ?  "—if  not—"  Make 
ready — present — fire !  "  and  there  lay  the  recusant. 

Far  and  wide  was  Sir  Robert  hated  and  feared.  Men  thought 
he  had  a  direct  compact  with  Satan — that  he  was  proof  against 
steel — and  that  bullets  happed  aff  his  buff-coat  like  hailstanes 
from  a  hearth — ^that  he  had  a  mear  that  would  turn  a  hare  on 
the  side  of  Carrifra-gawns  * — and  muckle  to  the  same  purpose, 
Jt  whilk  mair  anon.  The  best  blessing  they  wared  on  him  was; 
'^  Deil  scowp  wi'  Redgauntlet  I "  He  wasna  a  bad  master  to  his 
i^tn  folk,  though,  and  was  wee!  aneugh  liked  by  his  tenants ; 
and  as  for  the  lackies  and  troopers  that  rade  out  wi'  him  to  the 
wtersecutions,  as  the  Whigs  caa'd  those  killing  times,  they  wad 
nae  drunken  themsells  blind  to  his  health  at  ony  time. 

Now  you  are  to  ken  that  my  gudesire  lived  on  Redgauntlet's 
grund — they  ca*  the  place  Primrose  Knowe.  We  had  lived  on 
the  grund,  and  under  the  Redgauntlets,  since  the  riding-days, 
and  lang  before.  It  was  a  pleasant  bit ;  and  I  think  the  air  is 
Callerer  and  fresher  there  than  onywhere  else  in  the  country, 

*  A  precipitous  side  o£  a  mountab  in  Moffatdale. 
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It's  a'  deserted  now ;  and  I  sat  on  the  broken  door-cheek  three 
days  since,  and  was  glad  I  couldna  see  the  plight  the  place  was 
in ;  but  that's  a'  wide  o'  the  mark.  There  dwelt  my  gudesire, 
Steenie  Steenson,  a  rambling,  rattling  chiel'  he  had  been  in  his 
young  days,  and  could  play  weel  on  the  pipes  ;  he  was  famous 
at  "  Hoopers  and  girders  " — ^a'  Cumberland  couldna  touch  him 
at  "  Jockie  Lattin  " — and  he  had  the  finest  finger  for  the  back- 
lilt  between  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  like  o*  Steenie  wasna 
the  sort  that  they  made  Whigs  o\  And  so  he  became  a  Tory, 
as  they  ca'  it,  which  we  now  ca'  Jacobites,  just  out  of  a  kind  of 
needcessity,  that  he  might  belang  to  some  side  or  other.  He 
had  nae  ill-will  to  the  Whig  bodies,  and  liked  little  to  see  the 
blude  rin,  though,  being  obliged  to  follow  Sir  Robert  in  hunting 
and  hoisting,  watching  and  warding,  he  saw  muckle  mischief 
and  maybe  did  some,  that  he  couldna  avoid. 

Now  Steenie  was  a  kind  of  favorite  with  his  master,  and 
kend  a*  the  folks  about  the  castle,  and  was  often  sent  for  to 
play  the  pipes  when  they  were  at  their  merriment  Auld  Dougal 
MacCallum,  the  butler,  that  had  followed  Sir  Robert  through 
gude  and  ill,  thick  and  thin,  pool  and  stream,  was  specially  fond 
of  the  pipes,  and  aye  gae  my  gudesire  his  gude  word  wi'  the 
Laird  ;  for  Dougal  could  turn  his  master  round  his  finger. 

Weel,  round  came  the  Revolution,  and  it  had  like  to  have 
broken  the  hearts  baith  of  Dougal  and  his  master.  But  the 
change  was  not  a'thegether  sae  great  as  they  feared,  and  other 
folk  thought  for.  The  Whigs  made  an  unco  crawing  what  they 
wad  do  with  their  auld  enemies,  and  in  special  wi'  Sir  Robert 
Redgauntlet.  But  there  were  ower  mony  great  folks  dipped 
in  the  same  doings,  to  mak  a  spick  and  span  new  warld.  So 
Parliament  passed  it  a'  ower  easy  ;  and  Sir  Robert,  bating  that 
he  was  held  to  hunting  foxes  instead  of  Covenanters,  remained 
just  the  man  he  was.*  His  revel  was  as  loud,  and  his  hall  as 
weel  lighted,  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  maybe  he  lacked  the 
fines  of  the  nonconformists,  that  used  to  come  to  stock  his 
larder  and  cellar  ;  for  it  is  certain  he  began  to  be  keener  about 
the  rents  than  his  tenants  used  to  find  him  before,  and  they 
behoved  to  be  prompt  to  the  rent-day,  oi  else  the  Laird  wasna 
pleased.  And  he  was  sic  an  awsome  body,  that  naebody  cared 
to  anger  him ;  for  the  oaths  he  swore,  and  the  rage  that  he  used 

*  The  caatioa  and  moderation  of  King  William  III.,  and  his  principles  of  unlimited 
toletation,  deprived  the  Cameronians  of  the  opportunity  they  ardently  desired,  to  retaliate 
the  injuries  which  they  had  received  durine  the  reign  of  prelacy,  and  purify  the  land,  as 
they  called  it,  from  the  pollution  of  blooH.  They  esteemed  the  Revolution,  therefore,  only  a 
halt  measure,  which  neither  comprehended  the  rebuilding  the  Kirk  in  iu  full  splendor,  not 
the  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  Saints  on  their  persecutors. 
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to  get  into,  and  the  looks  that  he  put  on,  made  men  sometimes 
think  him  a  devil  incarnate. 

Weel,  my  gudesire  was  nae  manager — no  that  he  was  a  very 
great  misguider — ^but  he  hadna  the  saving  gift,  and  he  got  twa 
terms'  rent  inarrear.  He  got  the  first  brash  at  Whitsunday 
put  ower  wi'  fair  word  and  piping ;  but  when  Martinmas  came, 
there  was  a  summons  from  the  grund-ofiicer  to  come  wi*  the 
rent  on  a  day  preceese,  or  else  Steenie  behoved  to  flit.  Sair 
wark  he  had  to  get  the  siller ;  but  he  was  weel  freended,  and 
at  last  he  got  the  haill  scraped  thegether — a  thousand  merks — 
the  maist  of  it  was  from  a  neighbor  they  caa'd  Laurie  Lapraik 
— z.  sly  tod.  Laurie  had  walth  o'  gear— could  hunt  wi'  the 
hound  and  rin  wi'  the  hare — ^and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  saunt  or 
sinner,  as  the  wind  stood.  He  was  a  professor  in  this  Revolution 
warld,  but  he  liked  an  orra  sough  of  this  warld,  and  a  tune  on 
the  pipes  weel  aneugh  at  a  bytime ;  and  abune  a',  he  thought 
he  had  gude  security  for  the  siller  he  lent  my  gudesire  ower  the 
stocking  at  Primrose  Knowe. 

Away  trots  my  gudesire  to  Redgauntlet  Castle  wi'  a  heavy 
purse  and  a  light  heart,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  Laird's  danger. 
Weel,  the  first  thing  he  learned  at  the  Castle  was,  that  Sir 
Robert  had  fretted  himsell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  because  he 
did  not  appear  before  twelve  o'clock.  It  wasna  a'thegether  for 
sake  of  the  money,  Dougal  thought,  but  because  he  £dna  like 
to  part  wi'  my  gudesire  aff  the  grund.  Dougal  was  glad  to  see 
Steenie,  and  brought  him  into  the  great  oak  parlor,  and  there 
sat  the  Laird  his  leesome  lane,  excepting  that  he  had  beside 
him  a  great,  ill-favored  jackanape,  that  was  a  special  pet  of  his ; 
a  cankered  beast  it  was,  and  mony  an  ill-natured  trick  it  played 
— ill  to  please  it  was,  and  easily  angered — ran  about  the  haill 
castle,  chattering  and  yowling,  and  pinching,  and  biting  folk, 
specially  before  ill  weather,  or  disturbances  in  the  state.  Sir 
Robert  caa'd  it  Major  Weir,  after  the  warlock  that  was  burnt ;  * 
and  few  folk  liked  either  the  name  or  the  conditions  of  the 
creature — they  thought  there  was  something  in  it  by  ordinar — 
and  my  gudesire  was  not  just  easy  in  mind  when  the  door  shut 
on  him,  and  he  saw  himself  in  the  room  wi'  naebody  but  the 
Laird,  Dougal  MacCallum,  and  the  Major,  a  thing  that  hadna 
chanced  to  him  before. 

Sir  Robert  sat,  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a  great  arm-chair, 
wi'  his  grand  velvet  gown,  and  his  teat  on  a  cradle ;  for  he  had 
baith  gout  and  gravel,  and  his  face  looked  as  gash  and  ghastly 
as  Satan's.     Major  Weir  sat  opposite  to  him,  in  a  red  laced 

*  A  celebrated  mxard,  executed  at  Edinburgh  lor  sorcery  and  other  crimes. 
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coat,  and  the  Laird's  wig  on  his  head ;  and  aye  as  Sir  Robert 
ciraed  wi'  pain,  the  jackanape  gimed  too,  like  a  sheep's  head 
between  a  pair  of  tangs — an  ill-faur'd,  fearsome  couple  they 
were.  The  Laird's  buflf-coat  was  hung  on  a  pin  behind  him, 
and  his  broadsword  and  his  pbtols  within  reach ;  for  he  keepit 
up  the  auld  fashion  of  having  the  weapons  ready,  and  a  horse 
saddled  day  and  night,  just  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  able 
to  loup  on  horseback,  and  away  after  ony  of  the  hill-folk  he 
could  get  speerings  of.  Some  said  it  was  fox  fear  of  the  Whigs 
taking  vengeance,  but  I  judge  it  was  just  his  auld  custom — he 
wasna  gien  to  fear  onything.  The  rental-book,  wi'  its  blac^ 
cover  and  brass  clasps,  was  lying  beside  him ;  and  a  book  of 
sculduddry  sangs  was  put  betwixt  the  leaves,  to  keep  it  open  at 
the  place  where  it  bore  evidence  against  the  Goodman  of  Prim^ 
rose  Knowe,  as  behind  the  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties. 
Sir  Robert  gave  my  gudesire  a  look,  as  if  he  would  have 
withered  his  heart  in  his  bosom.  Ye  maun  ken  he  had  a  way 
of  bending  his  brows,  that  men  saw  the  visible  mark  of  a  horse- 
shoe in  his  forehead,  deep  dinted,  as  if  it  had  been  stamped 
there. 

"  Are  ye  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom  whistle  ? " 
said  Sir  Robert,    "  Zounds  !  if  you  are  "^ 

My  gudesire,  with  as  gude  a  countenance  as  he  could  put  on, 
made  a  leg,  and  placed  the  bag  of  money  on  the  table  wi'  a  dash, 
like  a  man  that  does  something  clever.  The  Laird  drew  it  to 
him  hastily — "  Is  it  all  here,  Steenie,  man  ?  " 

"  Your  honor  will  find  it  right,"  said  my  gudesire. 

"  Here,  Dougal,"  said  the  Laird,  '*gie  Steenie  a  tass  of 
brandy  down  stairs,  till  I  count  the  siller  and  write  the  receipt," 

But  they  werena  weel  out  of  the  room  when  Sir  Robert  gied  a 
yelloch  that  garr'd  the  Castle  rock.  Back  ran  Dougal — in  flew  * 
the  livery-men — ^vell  on  yell  gied  the  Laird,  ilk  ane  mair  awfu' 
than  the  ither.  My  gudesire  knew  tiot  whether  to  stand  or  flee, 
but  he  ventured  back  into  the  parlor,  where  a'wasgaun  hirdy- 
girdy — naebody  to  say  "  come  in,"  or  "  gae  out."  Terribly  the 
Laird  roared  for  cauld  water  to  his  feet,  and  wine  to  cool  his 
throat ;  and  Hell,  hell,  hell,  and  its  flames,  was  aye  the  word  in  his 
mouth.  They  brought  him  water,  and  when  they  plunged  his 
swollen  feet  into  the  tub,  he  cried  out  it  was  burning ;  and  folks 
say  that  it  diti  bubble  and  sparkle  like  a  seething  caldron.  He 
flung  the  cup  at  Dougars  head  and  said  ha  had  given  him  blood 
instead  of  Burgundy  ;  and,  sure  aneugh,  the  lass  washed  clotted 
blood  aff  the  carpet  the  neist  day.  The  jackanape  they  caa'd 
Major  Weir,  it  jibbered  and  cried  as  if  it  was  mockiag  its  master  i 
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my  gudesire's  head  was  like  to  turn — ^he  forgot  baith  sfller  and 
receipt,  and  down  stairs  he  banged ;  but  as  he  ran,  the  shrieks 
came  faint  and  fainter ;  there  was  a  deep-drawn  shivering  groan, 
and  word  gaed  through  the  Castle  that  the  Laird  was  dead. 

Weel,  awav  came  my  gudesire  wi'  his  finger  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  best  nope  was,  that  Dougal  had  seen  the  money-bag, 
and  heard  the  Laird  speak  of  writing  the  receipt.  The  young 
Laird,  now  Sir  John,  came  from  Edinburgh  to  see  things  put  to 
rights.  Sir  John  and  his  father  never  gree^d  weel.  Sir  John 
had  been  bred  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  sat  in  the  last  Scots 
Parliament  and  voted  for  the  Union,  having  gotten,  it  was 
thought,  a  rug  of  the  compensations — if  his  father  could  have 
come  out  of  his  grave,  he  would  have  brained  him  for  it  on  his 
awn  hearthstane.  Some  thought  it  was  easier  counting  with 
the  auld  rough  Knight  than  the  fair-spoken  young  ane — ^but 
mair  of  that  anon. 

Dougal  MacCallum,  poor  body,  neither  grat  nor  grained,  but 
gaed  about  the  house  looking  like  a  corpse,  but  directing,  as 
was  his  duty,  a'  the  order  of  the  grand  funeral.  Now,  Dougal 
looked  aye  waur  and  waur  when  night  was  coming,  and  was  aye 
the  last  to  gang  to  his  bed,  whilk  was  in  a  little  round  just  op- 
posite the  chamber  of  dais,  whilk  his  master  occupied  while  he 
was  living,  and  where  he  now  lay  in  state,  as  they  caa'd  it,  weel- 
a-day  I  The  night  before  the  funeral,  Dougal  could  keep  his 
awn  counsel  nae  langer ;  he  came  doun  with  his  proud  spirit, 
and  fairly  asked  auld  Hutcheon  to  sit  in  his  room  with  him  for 
an  hour.  When  they  were  in  the  round,  Dougal  took  ae  tass  of 
brandy  to  himsell,  and  gave  another  to  Hutcheon,  and  wished 
him  all  health  and  lang  life,  and  said  that,  for  himsell,  he 
wasna  lang  for  this  world  ;  for  that  every  night  since  Sir  Rob- 
ert's death,  his  silver  call  had  sounded  from  the  state-chamber, 
just  as  it  used  to  do  at  nights  in  his  lifetime,  to  call  Dougal  to 
help  to  turn  him  in  his  bed.  Dougal  said,  that  being  alone  with 
the  dead  on  that  floor  of  the  tower  (for  naebody  cared  to  wake  Sir 
Robert  Redgauntlet  like  another  corpse),  he  had  never  daured 
to  answer  the  call,  but  that  now  his  conscience  checked  him 
for  neglecting  his  duty  ;  for,  "  though  death  breaks  service," 
said  MacCallum,  "  it  shall  never  break  my  service  to  Sir  Robert ; 
and  I  will  answer  his  next  whistle,  so  be  you  will  stand  by  me 
Hutcheon." 

Hutcheon  had  nae  will  to  the  wark,  but  he  had  stood  by 
Dougal  in  battle  and  broil,  and  he  wad  not  fail  him  at  this 
pinch  ;  so  do\7n  the  carles  sat  ower  a  stoup  of  brandy,  and 
Hutcheon,  who  was  something  of  a  clerk,  would  have  read  a 
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tiiapter  of  the  Bible ;  but  Dougal  would  hear  naething  but  a 
blaud  of  Davie  Lindsay,  whilk  was  the  waur  preparation. 

When  midnight  came,  and  the  house  was  quiet  as  the  grave, 
sure  enough  the  silver  whistle  sounded  as  sharp  and  shrill  as  it 
Sir  Robert  was  blowing  it,  and  up  got  the  twa  auld  serving-men, 
and  tottered  into  the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay.  Hutcheon 
saw  aneugh  at  the  first  glance  ;  for  there  were  torches  in  the 
room,  yhich  showed  him  the  foul  fiend,  in  his  ain  shape,  sitting 
on  the  Laird's  coffin  I  Owerhe  couped  as  if  he  had  been  dead. 
He  could  not  tell  how  lang  he  lay  in  a  trance  at  the  door,  but 
When  he  gathered  himself,  he  cned  on  his  neighbor,  and  get- 
ting nae  answer  raised  the  house,  when  Dougal  was  found 
Ijing  dead  within  twa  steps  of  the  bed  where  his  master's  coffin 
was  placed.  As  for  the  whistle,  it  was  gane  anes  and  aye ;  but 
mony  a  time  was  it  heard  at  the  top  of  the  house  on  the 
bartisan,  and  amang  the  auld  chimneys  and  turrets  where  the 
howlets  have  their  nests.  Sir  John  hushed  the  matter  up,  and 
the  funeral  passed  over  without  mair  bogle  wark. 

But  when  a'  was  ower,  and  the  Laird  was  beginning  to  settle 
his  affairs,  every  tenant  was  called  up  for  his  arrears,  and  my 
gudesire  for  the  full  sum  that  stood  against  him  in  the  rental- 
book.  Weel,  away  he  trots  to  the  Castle  to  tell  his  story,  and 
there  he  is  introduced  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in  his  father's  chair, 
in  deep  moui..*""g,  with  weepers  and  hanging  cravat,  and  a  small 
walking  rapier  by  his  side,  instead  of  the  auld  broadsword  that 
had  a  hunderweight  of  steel  about  it,  what  with  blade,  chape, 
and  basket-hilt.  I  have  heard  their  communings  so  often  tauld 
ower,  that  I  almost  think  I  was  there  myself,  though  I  couldna 
be  bom  at  the  time.  (In  fact,  Alan,  my  companion  mimicked, 
with  a  good  deal  of  humor,  the  flattering,  conciliating  tone  of 
the  tenant's  address,  and  the  hypocritical  melancholy  of  the 
Laird's  reply.  His  grandfather,  he  said,  had,  while  he  spoke, 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  rental-book,  as  if  it  were  a  mastiff-dog  that 
he  was  afraid  would  spring  up  and  bite  him.) 

"  I  wuss  ye  joy,  sir,  of  the  head  seat,  and  the  white  loaf,  and 
the  braid  lairdship.  Your  father  was  a  kind  man  to  friends  and 
followers ;  muckle  grace  to  you.  Sir  John,  to  fill  his  shoon— • 
his  boots,  I  suld  say,  for  he  seldom  wore  shoon,  unless  it  were 
muils  when  he  had  the  gout." 

*•  Ay,  Steenie,"  quoth  the  Laird,  sighing  deeply,  and  putting 
his  napkin  to  his  een,  "  his  was  a  sudden  call,  and  he  will  be 
missed  in  the  country ;  no  time  to  set  his  house  in  order — weel 
prepared  Godward,  no  doubt,  which  is  the  root  of  the  matter-* 
but  left  us  behind  a  tangled  hesp  to  wind,  Steenie. — ^Heml 
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bem !  We  maun  go  to  business,  Steenie  ;  much  to  do,  and 
little  time  to  do  it  in." 

Here  he  opened  the  fatal  volume.  I  have  heard  of  a  thing 
they  call  Doomsday-book — I  am  clear  it  has  been  a  rental  of 
back-ganging  tenants. 

"Stephen,"  said  Sir  John,  still  in  the  same  soft,  sleekit 
tone  of  voice — "  Stephen  Stephenson,  or  Steenson,  ye  are  down 
here  for  a  year's  rent  behind  the  hand — due  at  last  term." 

Stephen, — "  Please  your  honor,  Sir  John,  I  paid  it  to  your 
father." 

Sir  yohn, — "  Ye  took  a  receipt,  then,  doubtless,  Stephen  ; 
and  can  produce  it  ?  " 

Stephen, — "  Indeed,  I  hadna  time,  an  it  like  your  honor ;  for 
nae  sooner  had  I  set  doun  the  siller,  and  just  as  his  honor.  Sir 
Robert,  that's  gaen,  drew  it  till  him  to  count  it,  and  write  out 
the  receipt,  he  was  taen  wi'  the  pains  that  removed  him." 

"  That  was  unlucky,"  said  Sir  John,  after  a  pause.  "  But 
ye  may  be  paid  it  in  the  presence  of  somebody.  I  want  but  a 
talis  qualis  evidence,  Stephen.  I  would  go  ower  strictly  to  work 
with  no  poor  man." 

Stephen, — "  Troth,  Sir  John,  there  was  naebody  in  the  room 
but  Dougdl  MacCallum  the  butler.  But,  as  your  honor  kens, 
he  has  e'en  followed  his  auld  master." 

"  Very  unlucky  again,  Stephen,"  said  S'r  John,  without 
altering  his  voice  a  single  note.  "  The  man  to  whom  ye  paid 
the  money  is  dead — and  the  man  who  witnessed  the  payment  is 
dead  too—and  the  siller,  which  should  have  been  to  the  fore,  is 
neither  seen  nor  heard  tell  of  in  the  repositories.  How  am  I 
to  believe  a'  this  ? " 

Stephen.  — "  I  dinna  ken,  your  honor ;  but  there  is  a  bit 
memorandum  note  of  the  very  coins ;  for,  God  help  me  I  I  had 
to  borrow  out  of  twenty  purses  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  ilka  man 
there  set  down  will  take  his  grit  oath  for  what  purpose  I  bor- 
rowed the  money." 

Sir  John, — "  I  have  little  doubt  ye  borrowed  the  money, 
Steenie.  It  is  the  payment  to  my  father  that  I  want  to  have 
some  proof  of." 

Stephen, — "  The  siller  maun  be  about  the  house.  Sir  John. 
And  since  your  honor  never  got  it,  and  his  honor  that  was 
canna  have  taen  it  wi'  him,  maybe  some  of  the  family  may  have 
seen  it." 

Sir  John, — "  We  will  examine  the  servants,  Stephen ;  that 
is  but  reasonable." 

But  lackey  and  lass,  and  page  and  groom,  all  denied  stoutly 
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Ihat  they  bad  ever  seen  such  a  bag  of  money  as  my  |;udesire 
described.  What  was  waur,  he  hadunluckily  not  mentioned  to 
any  living  soul  of  them  his  purpose  of  paying  his  rent.  Ae 
quean  had  noticed  something  under  his  arm,  but  she  took  it  for 
the  pipes. 

Sir  John  Redgauntlet  ordered  the  servants  out  of  the  room 
and  then  said  to  my  gudesire,  "  Now,  Steenie,  ye  see  ye  have 
fair  play ;  and,  as  I  have  little  doubt  ye  ken  better  where  to 
find  the  siller  than  ony  other  body,  I  beg  in  fair  terms,  and  for 
your  own  sake,  that  you  will  end  this  fasherie ;  for,  Stephen,  ye 
maun  pay  or  flit." 

"  The  Lord  forgie  your  opinion,"  said  Stephen,  driven  almost 
to  his  wit's  end — "  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"  So  am  I,  Stephen,"  said  his  honor ;  "  and  so  are  all  the 
folks  in  the  house,  I  hope.  But  if  there  be  a  knave  amongst  us,  ft 
must  be  he  that  tells  the  story  he  cannot  prove.  He  paused, 
and  then  added,  mair  sternly,  "  If  I  understand  your  trick,  sir, 
you  want  to  take  advantage  of  some  malicious  reports  concern- 
ing things  in  this  family,  and  particularly  respecting  my  father's 
sudden  death,  thereby  to  cheat  me  out  of  the  money,  and 
perhaps  take  away  my  character,  by  insinuating  that  I  have 
received  the  rent  I  am  demanding. — ^Where  do  you  suppose  this 
money  to  be? — I  insist  upon  knowing." 

My  gudesire  saw  everything  look  so  muckle  against  him,  that 
he  grew  nearly  desperate — however,  he  shifted  from  one  foot  to 
another,  looked  to  every  comer  of  the  room,  and  made  no 
answer. 

"  Speak  out  sirrah,"  said  the  Laird,  assuming  a  look  of  his 
father's,  a  very  particular  ane,  which  he  had  when  he  was 
angry — it  seemed  as  if  the  wrinkles  of  his  frown  made  that  self- 
same fearful  shape  of  a  horse's  shoe  in  the  middle  of  his  brow ; 
— "Speak  out,  sir  I  I  will  know  youf  thoughts; — do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  have  this  money  ?  " 

"  Far  be  it  frae  me  to  say  so,"  said  Stephen. 

**  Do  you  charge  any  of  my  people  with  having  taken  it  ? 

"  I  wad  be  laith  to  charge  them  that  may  be  innocent,"  said 
my  gudesire;  "and  if  there  be  anyone  that  is  guilty,  I  have 
nae  proof." 

"  Somewhere  the  money  must  be,  if  there  is  a  word  of  truth 
In  your  story,"  said  Sir  John  ;  "  I  ask  where  you  think  it  is — and 
demand  a  correct  answer  ? " 

"  In  hell,  if  you  will  have  my  thoughts  of  it,"  said  my  gude- 
sire, driven  to  extremity,  —  "m  hell!  with  your  father,  hii 
jackanape,  and  his  silver  whistle." 
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Down  the  stairs  he  ran  (for  the  parlour  was  nae  place  fof 
him  after  such  a  word),  and  he  heard  the  Laird  swearing  blood 
and  wounds,  behind  him,  as  fast  as  ever  did  Sir  Robert,  and 
roaring  for  the  bailie  and  the  baron-officer. 

Away  rode  my  gudesire  to  his  chief  creditor  (him  they  caa'd 
Laurie  Lapraik),  to  try  if  he  could  make  onything  out  of  him  ; 
but  when  he  tauld  his  story,  he  got  but  the  worst  word  in  his 
wame — thief,  beggar,  and  dyvour,  were  the  saftest  terms  ;  and 
to  the  boot  of  these  hard  terms,  Laurie  brought  up  the  auld 
story  of  dipping  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  God's  saunts,  just  as 
if  a  tenant  could  have  helped  riding  with  the  Laird,  and  that  a 
laird  like  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet.  My  gudesire  was,  by  this 
time,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience,  and,  while  he  and 
Laurie  were  at  deil  speed  the  liars,  he  was  wanchancie  aneugh 
to  abuse  Lapraik's  doctrine  as  weel  as  the  man,  and  said  things 
that  garr'd  folks'  flesh  grue  that  heard  them ;— he  wasna  just 
himsell,  and  he  had  lived  wi'  a  wild  set  in  his  day. 

At  last  they  parted,  and  my  gudesire  was  to  ride  hame 
through  the  wood  of  Pitmurkie,  that  is  a'  fou  of  black  firs,  as 
they  say. — I  ken  the  wood,  but  the  firs  may  be  black  or  white 
for  what  I  can  tell.  At  the  entry  of  the  wood  there  is  a  wild 
common,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  common,  a  little  lonely  change- 
house,  that  was  keepit  then  by  an  ostler  wife,  they  suld  hae  caa*d 
her  Tibbie  Faw,  and  there  puir  Steenie  cried  for  a  mutchkin  of 
brandy,  for  he  had  had  no  refreshment  the  haill  day.  Tibbie 
was  earnest  wi'  him  to  take  a  bite  of  meat,  but  he  couldna 
think  o't,  nor  would  he  take  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  took 
off  the  brandy  wholely  at  twa  draughts,  and  named  a  toast  at 
each  : — the  first  was,  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet, 
and  might  he  never  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  till  he  had  righted  his 
poor  bond-tenant ;  and  the  second  was,  a  health  to  Man's 
Enemy,  if  he  would  but  get  him  back  the  pock  of  siller,  or  tell 
him  what  came  o't,  for  he  saw  the  haill  world  was  like  to 
regard  him  as  a  thief  and  a  cheat,  and  he  took  that  waur  than 
even  the  ruin  of  his  house  and  hauld. 

On  he  rode,  little  caring  where.  It  was  a  dark  night 
turned,  and  the  trees  made  it  yet  darker,  and  he  let  the  beast 
take  its  ain  road  through  the  wood  ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  from 
tired  and  wearied  that  it  was  before,  the  nag  began  to  spring, 
and  flee,  and  stend,  that  my  gudesire  could  hardly  keep  the 
saddle — Upon  the  whilk,  a  horseman,  suddenly  riding  up 
beside  him,  said,  "  That's  a  mettle  beast  of  yours,  freend  ;  will 
you  sell  him  ?  " — So  saying,  he  touched  the  horse's  neck  with 
his  riding-wand,  and  it  fell  into  its  auld  heigh-ho  of  a  stumbling 
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trot  "  But  his  spunk's  soon  out  of  him,  I  think,"  continued 
the  stranger,  "  and  that  is  like  mony  a  man's  courage,  that 
thines  he  wad  do  great  things  till  he  come  to  the  proof." 

My  gudesire  scarce  listened  to  this,  but  spurred  his  horse, 
with  "  Gude  e'en  to  you,  freend." 

But  it's  like  the  stranger  was  ane  that  doesna  lightly  yield 
his  point ;  for,  ride  as  Steenie  liked,  he  was  aye  beside  him  at 
the  self-same  pace.  At  last  my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steenson, 
grew  half  angry  ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  half  feared. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want  with  me,  freend  ? "  he  said.  "  If 
ye  be  a  robber,  I  have  nae  money  ;  if  ye  be  a  leal  man,  wanting 
company,  I  have  nae  heart  to  mirth  or  speaking ;  and  if  ye  want 
to  ken  the  road,  I  scarce  ken  it  mysell." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  vour  grief,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am 
one,  that,  though  I  have  been  sair  miscaa'd  in  the  world,  am 
the  only  hand  for  helping  my  freends." 

So  my  gudesire,  to  ease  his  ain  heart,  mair  than  from  any 
hope  of  help,  told  him  the  stonr  from  beginning  to  end. 

•*  It's  a  hard  pinch,"  said  tne  stranger;  "  but  I  think  I  oui 
help  you.*' 

"  If  you  could  lend  the  money,  sir,  and  take  a  lang  day — I 
ken  nae  other  help  on  earth,"  said  my  gudesire. 

•*  But  there  may  be  some  under  the  earth,"  said  the  stranger. 
**  Come,  I'll  be  frank  wi'  you ;  I  could  lend  you  the  money  on 
bond,  but  you  would  maybe  scruple  my  terms.  Now,  I  can  tell 
you,  that  your  auld  Laird  is  disturoed  in  his  erave  by  your  curses, 
and  the  wailing  of  your  family,  and  if  ye  daur  venture  to  go  to 
see  him,  he  will  give  you  the  receipt." 

My  gudesire's  hair  stood  on  end  at  this  proposal,  but  he 
thought  his  companion  might  be  some  humorsome  chield  that 
was  trying  to  frighten  him,  and  might  end  with  lending  him  the 
money.  Besides,  he  was  bauld  wi'  brandy,  and  desperate  wi' 
distress  ;  and  he  said  he  had  courage  to  go  to  the  gate  of  hell, 
and  a  step  farther  for  that  receipt. — ^The  stranger  laughed. 

Weel,  they  rode  on  through  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  horse  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  great  house  \ 
and,  but  that  he  knew  the  place  was  ten  miles  off,  my  father 
would  have  thought  he  was  at  Redgauntlet  Castle.  They  rode 
mto  the  outer  courtyard,  through  the  muckle  faulding  yetts,  and 
aneath  the  auld  portcullis ;  and  the  whole  front  of  the  house 
was  lighted,  and  there  were  pipes  and  fiddles,  and  as  much 
dancing  and  deray  within  as  used  to  be  at  Sir  Robert's  house 
at  Pace  and  Yule,  and  such  high  seasons.  They  lap  off,  and  my 
gudesire,  as  seemed  to  him,  fastened  his  horse  to  the  very  ring 
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he  had  tied  him  to  tiiat  morning,  when  he  gaed  to  wait  on  tht 
young  Sir  John. 

"  God  I "  said  my  gudesire,  "  if  Sir  Robert's  death  be  but  % 
dream  J  " 

He  knocked  at  the  ha'  door  just  as  he  was  wont,  and  his 
auld  acquaintance,  Dougal  MacCallum — ^just  after  his  wont, 
too— came  to  open  the  door,  and  said,  "  Piper  Steenie,  are  ye 
there,  lad  ?    Sir  Robert  has  been  crying  for  you." 

My  gudesire  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream — he  looked  for  the 
stranger,  but  he  was  gane  for  the  time.  At  last  he  just  tried  to 
say  "  Ha !  Dougal  Driveower,  are  you  living  ?  I  thought  ye  had 
been  dead." 

"Never  fash  yoursell  wi'  me,"  said  Dougal,  "but  look  to 
yoursell ;  and  see  ye  tak  naething  frae  onybody  here,  neither 
meat,  drink,  or  siller,  except  just  the  receipt  that  is  your  ain." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  through  halls  and  trances 
that  were  weel  kend  to  my  gudesire,  and  into  the  auld  oak 
parlor ;  and  there  was  as  much  singing  of  profane  sangs,  and 
birling  of  red  wine,  and  speaking  blasphemy  and  sculduddry, 
as  had  ever  been  in  Redgauntiet  Castle  when  it  was  at  the 
blithest. 

But  Lord  take  us  in  keeping,  what  a  set  of  ghastly  revellers 
they  were  that  sat  around  that  table! — My  gudesire  kend  mony 
that  had  long  before  gane  to  their  place,  for  often  had  he  piped 
to  the  most  part  in  the  hall  of  Redgauntiet.  There  was  the 
fierce  Middleton,  and  the  dissolute  Rothes,  and  the  crafty 
Lauderdale  ;  and  Dalyell,  with  his  bald  head  and  a  beard  to 
his  girdle ;  and  Earlshall,  with  Cameron's  blude  on  his  hand  ; 
and  wild  Bonshaw,  that  tied  blessed  Mr.  Cargill's  limbs  till 
the  blude  sprang ;  and  Dunbarton  Douglas,  the  twice-turned 
traitor  baith  to  country  and  king.  There  was  the  Bluidy  Ad- 
vocate MacKenyie,  who,  for  his  wordly  wit  and  wisdom  had 
been  to  the  rest  as  a  god.  And  there  was  Claverhouse,  as 
beautiful  as  when  he  lived,  with  his  long,  dark,  curled  locks, 
streaming  down  over  his  laced  buff-coat,  and  with  his  left  hand 
always  on  his  right  spule-blade,  to  hide  the  wound  that  the 
silver  bullet  had  made.*  He  sat  apart  from  them  all,  and 
looked  at  them  with  a  melancholy,  haughty  countenance ;  while 
the  rest  hallooed,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  that  the  room  rang. 
But  their  smiles  were  fearfully  contorted  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  their  laugh  passed  into  such  wild  sounds,  as  made  my 
gudesire's  very  nails  grow  blue,  and  chilled  the  marrow  in  his 
banes. 

^'NoCeC   Tht  Penecttton. 
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TTiey  that  waited:  at  the  table  were  just  the  wicked  serving- 
men  and  troopers,  that  had  done  their  work  and  cruel  bidding 
on  earth.  There  was  the  Lang  Lad  of  the  Nethertown,  that 
helped  to  take  Argyle ;  and  the  Bishop's  summoner,  that  they 
called  the  Deil's  Rattle-bag ;  and  the  wicked  guardsmen  in 
their  laced  coats ;  and  the  savage  Highland  Amorites,  that  shed 
blood  like  water  ^  and  mony  a  proud  serving-man,  haughty  of 
heart  and  bloody  of  hand,  cringing  to  the  rich,  and  making 
them  wickeder  than  they  would  be;  grinding  the  poor  to 
powder,  when  the  rich  had  broken  them  to  fragments.  And 
mony,  mony  mair  were  coming  and  ganging,  a'  as  busy  in  their 
vocation  as  if  they  had  been  alive. 

Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  in  the  midst  of  a*  this  fearful  riot, 
cried,  wi'  a  voice  like  thunder,  on  Steenie  Piper  to  come  to  the 
board-head  where  he  was  sitting ;  his  legs  stretched  out  before 
biniy  and  swathed  up  with  flannel,  with  his  holster  pistols  aside 
him,  while  the  great  broadsword  rested  against  his  chair,  just 
as  my  gudesirp  had  seen  him  the  last  time  upon  earth — the  very 
cushion  for  the  jackanape  was  close  to  him,  but  the  creature 
itsell  was  not  there — it  wasna  its  hour,  it's  likelv ;  for  he  heard 
them  say,  as  he  came  forward,  "  Is  not  the  Major  come  yet  ? " 
And  another  answered,  "  The  jackanape  will  be  here  betimes 
the  mom."  And  when  my  gudesire  came  forward,  Sir  Robert, 
or  his  ghabt,  or  the  deevil  in  his  likeness,  said,  "  Weel,  piper, 
hae  ye  settled  wi'  my  son  for  the  year's  rent  ? " 

With  much  ado  my  father  gat  breath  to  say,  that  Sir  John 
would  not  settle  without  his  honor's  receipt 

*  Ye  shall  hae  that  for  a  tune  of  the  pipes,  Steenie,'*  said 
the  appearance  of  Sir  Robert — "  Play  us  up  *  Weel  hoddled, 
Luckie.' " 

Now  this  was  a  tuite  my  gudesire  learned  frae  a  warlock, 
that  heard  it  when  they  were  worshipping  Satan  at  their  meet- 
ings :  and  my  gudesire  had  sometimes  played  it  at  the  ranting 
suppers  in  Redgauntlet  Castle,  but  never  very  willingly ;  and 
now  he  grew  cauld  at  the  very  name  of  it,  and  said,  for  excuse, 
he  hadna  his  pipes  wi'  him. 

•*  MacCallum,  ye  limb  of  Beelzebub,"  said  the  fearfu'  Sir 
Robert,  **  bring  Steenie  the  pipes  that  I  am  keeping  for  him  !  " 

MacCallum  brought  a  pair  of  pipes  might  have  served  the 
piper  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  he  gave  my  gudesire  a  nudge 
as  he  offered  them  ;  and  looking  secretly  and  closely,  Steenie 
saw  that  the  chanter  was  of  steel,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat ; 
so  he  had  fair  warning  not  to  trust  his  fingers  with  it.  So  he 
excus^  himself  again,  and  said,  he  was  faint  and  frightened, 
and  had  not  wind  aneugh  to  fill  the  bag. 
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•*  Then  ye  maun  eat  and  dnnk,  Steenie,"  said  the  figure  j 
*  for  we  do  little  else  here ;  and  it's  ill  sneaking  between  a  fou 
man  and  a  fasting." 

Now  these  were  the  very  words  that  the  bloody  Earl  of 
Douglas  said  to  keep  the  King's  messenger  in  hand,  while  he 
cut  the  head  off  MacLellan  of  Bombie,  at  the  Threave  Castle,* 
and  that  put  Steenie  mair  and  mair  on  his  guard.  So  he- spoke 
up  like  a  man,  and  said  he  came  neither  to  eat,  or  drink,  or 
make  minstrelsy ;  but  simply  for  his  ain — token  what  was  come 
o'  the  money  he  had  paid,  and  to  get  a  discharge  for  it ;  and  he 
was  so  stout-hearted  by  this  time,  that  he  charged  Sir  Robert, 
for  conscience*  sake— (he  had  no  power  to  say  the  holy  name) 
— and  as  he  hoped  for  peace  and  rest,  to  spread  no  snares  foi 
him,  but  just  to  give  him  his  ain. 

The  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and  laughed,  but  it 
took  from  a  large  pocket-book  the  receipt,  and  handed  it  to 
Steenie.  "There  is  your  receipt,  ye  pitiful  cur;  and  for  the 
money,  my  dog-whelp  of  a  son  may  go  look  for  it  in  the  Cat's 
Cradle." 

My  gudesire  uttered  mony  thanks,  and  was  about  to  retire, 
when  Sir  Robert  roared  aloud,  "  Stop,  though,  thou  sackdoud- 
ling  son  of  a  whore  I  I  am  not  done  with  thee.  Here  we  do 
nothing  for  nothing ;  and  you  must  return  on  this  very  day 
twelvemonth,  to  pay  your  master  the  homage  that  you  owe  me 
for  my  protection." 

My  father's  ton^e  was  loosed  of  a  suddenly,  and  he  said 
aloud^  "  I  refer  mysell  to  God's  pleasure,  and  not  to  yours." 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  word  than  all  was  dark  around 
him  ;  and  he  sunk  on  the  earth  with  such  a  sudden  shock,  that 
he  lost  both  breath  and  sense. 

How  lang  Steenie  lay  there  he  could  not  tell ;  but  when  he 
came  to  himsell,  he  was  lying  in  the  auld  kirkyard  of  Redgaunt- 
let  parochine,  just  at  the  door  of  the  family  aisle,  and  the 
scutcheon  of  the  auld  knight,  Sir  Robert,  hanging  over  his  head. 
There  was  a  deep  morning  fog  on  grass  and  gravestane  around 
him,  and  his  horse  was  feeding  quietly  beside  the  minister's  twa 
cows.  Steenie  would  have  thought  the  whole  was  a  dream,  but 
he  had  the  receipt  in  his  hand  fairly  written  and  signed  by  the 
auld  Laird  ;  only  the  last  letters  ot  his  name  were  a  little  dis- 
orderly, written  like  one  seized  with  sudden  pain. 

Sorely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that  dreary  place,  rode 
through  the  mist  to  Redgauntlet  Castle,  and  with  much  ado  he 
got  speech  of  the  Laird. 

*  Ae  reader  is  retiurred  ior  particulars  to  PiiMottie^s  Hs$t9ry  ^Sevtiamd, 
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••Wen,  you  dyvour  bankrupt,"  was  the  first  word,  "have 
you  brought  me  my  rent  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  my  gudesire,  "  I  have  not ;  but  I  have 
brought  your  honor  Sir  Robert's  receipt  for  it." 

"  How,  sirrah  ? — Sir  Robert's  receipt  I — You  told  me  he  had 
not  given  you  one." 

•*  Will  your  honor  please  to  see  if  that  bit  line  is  right  ?  " 

Sir  John  looked  at  every  line,  and  at  every  letter,  with  much 
attention  ;  and  at  last,  at  the  date,  which  my  gudesire  had  not 
observed, — '*  From  my  appointed  placed*  he  read  "  this  tiventy^ 
fifth  of  November.''—^'  What  I— That  is  yesterday  I— Villain, 
thou  must  have  gone  to  hell  for  this  1 " 

**  I  got  it  from  your  honor's  father — ^whether  he  be  m 
heaven  or  hell,  I  know  not,"  said  Steenie. 

"  I  will  debate  you  for  a  warlock  to  the  Privy  Council !  " 
said  Sir  John.  "  I  will  send  you  to  your  master,  the  devil,  with 
the  help  of  a  tar-barrel  and  a  torch  I  " 

"  I  intend  to  debate  myself  to  the  Presbytery,"  said  Steenie, 
"  and  tell  them  all  I  have  seen  last  night,  whilk  are  things  fitter 
for.them  to  judge  of  than  a  borrel  man  like  me." 

Sir  John  paused,  composed  himself,  and  desired  to  hear  the 
full  history;  and  my  gudesire  told  it  him  from  point  to  point, 
as  I  have  told  it  you — word  for  word,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Sir  John  was  silent  again  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he  said, 
very  composedly,  **  Steenie,  this  story  of  yours  concerns  the 
honor  of  many  a  noble  family  besides  mme ;  and  if  it  be  a 
leasing-making,  to  keep  yourself  out  of  my  danger,  the  leastyou 
can  expect  is  to  have  a  red-hot  iron  driven  through  your  tongue, 
and  that  will  be  as  bad  as  scauding  your  fingers  wi*  a  red-hot 
chanter.  But  yet  it  may  be  true,  Steenie  \  and  if  the  money 
cast  up,  I  shall  not  know  what  to  think  of  it. — But  where  shall 
we  find  the  Cat's  Cradle  ?  There  are  cats  enough  about  the 
old  house,  but  I  think  they  kitten  without  the  ceremony  of  bed 
or  cradle." 

**  We  were  best  ask  Hutcheon,"  said  my  gudesire ;  **  he 
kens  a'  the  odd  comers  about  as  weel  as — another  serving-man 
that  is  now  gane,  and  that  I  wad  not  like  to  name." 

Aweel,  Hutcheon  when  he  was  asked,  told  them,  that  a 
ruinous  turret,  lang  disused,  next  to  the  clock-house,  only  ac- 
cessible by  a  ladder,  for  the  opening  was  on  the  outside,  and 
far  above  the  battlements,  was  called  of  old  the  Cat's  Cradle. 

"  There  will  I  go  immediately,"  said  Sir  John  ;  and  he  took 
(with  what  purpose,  Heaven  kens)  one  of  his  father's  pistols 
from  the  hall-table,  where  they  had  lain  since  the  night  he  died, 
and  hastened  to  the  battlements. 
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It  was  a  dangerous  place  to  climb,  for  the  ladder  was  auld 
and  frail,  and  wanted  ane  or  twa  rounds.  However,  up  got 
Sir  John,  and  entered  at  the  turret-door,  where  his  body  stopped 
the  only  little  light  that  was  in  the  bit  turret.  Something  flees 
at  him  wi'  a  vengeance,  maist  dang  him  back  ower — ^bang  gaed 
the  knight's  pistol,  and  Hutcheon,  that  held  the  ladder,  and  my 
gudesire  that  stood  beside  him,  hears  a  loud  skelloch.  A  min- 
ute after.  Sir  John  flings  the  body  of  the  jackanape  down  to 
them,  and  cries  that  the  siller  is  fund,  and  that  they  should 
come  up  and  help  him.  And  there  was  the  bag  of  siller  sure 
eneugh,  and  mony  orra  thing  besides,  that  had  been  missing 
for  mony  a  day.  And  Sir  John,  when  he  had  riped  the  turret 
weel,  led  my  gudesire  into  the  dining-parlor,  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he 
should  have  doubted  his  word,  and  that  he  would  hereafter  be 
a  good  master  to  him,  to  make  amends. 

"  And  now,  Steenie,"  said  Sir  John,  "  although  this  vision 
of  yours  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  my  father's  credit,  as  an  honest 
inan,  that  he  should,  even  after  his  death,  desire  to  see  justice 
done  to  a  poor  man  like  you,  yet  you  are  sensible  that  ill-dis- 
positioned  men  might  make  bad  constructions  upon  it,  concern- 
ing his  soul's  health.  So,  I  think,  we  had  better  lay  the  haill 
dirdum  on  that  ill-deedle  creature.  Major  Weir,  and  say  nae- 
thing  about  your  dream  in  the  wood  of  Pitmurkie.  You  had 
taken  ower  muckle  brandy  to  be  very  certain  about  onything  ; 
and,  Steenie,  this  receipt,"  (his  hand  shook  while  he  held  it 
out) — "  it's  but  a*  queer  kind  of  document,  and  we  will  do  best, 
I  think,  to  put  it  quietly  in  the  fire." 

"  Od,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  is,  it's  a*  the  voucher  I  have  for 
my  rent,"  said  my  gudesire,  who  was  afraid,  it  may  be,  of  losing 
the  benefit  of  Sir  Robert's  discharge. 

"  I  will  bear  the  contents  to  your  credit  in  the  rental-book, 
and  give  you  a  discharge  under  my  own  hand,"  said  Sir  John, 
"  and  that  on  the  spot.  And,  Steenie,  if  you  can  hold  your 
tongue  about  this  matter,  you  shall  sit,  from  this  time  down- 
ward, at  an  easier  rent." 

"  Mony  thanks  to  your  honor,"  said  Steenie,  who  saw  easily 
in  what  corner  the  wind  was ;  "  doubtless  I  will  be  conform- 
able to  all  your  honor's  commands  ;  only  I  would  willingly 
speak  wi'  some  powerful  minister  on  the  subject,  for  I  do  not 
like  the  sort  of  soumons  of  appointment  whilk  your  honor's 
father " 

"  Do  not  call  the  phantom  my  father  1 "  said  Sir  John,  intei^ 
rupting  hinu 
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•  Well,  then,  the  thing  that  was  so  like  him,"  said  my  gude- 
lire  ;  "  he  spoke  of  my  coming  back  to  see  him  this  time  twelve* 
month,  and  it's  a  weight  on  my  conscience." 

**  Aweel,  then,"  said  Sir  John,  "  if  you  be  so  much  distressed 
in  mind,  you  may  speak  to  our  minister  of  the  parish  ;  he  is  a 
douce  man,  regards  the  honor  of  our  family,  and  the  mair  that 
ne  may  look  for  some  patronage  from  me." 

Wi'  that,  my  father  readily  agreed  that  the  receipt  should 
be  burnt,  and  the  Laird  threw  it  into  the  chimney  with  his  ain 
hand.  Burn  it  would  not  for  them  though  ;  but  away  it  flew 
up  the  lum,  wi'  a  lang  train  of  sparks  at  its  tail,  and  a  hissing 
noise  like  a  squib. 

My  gudesire  gaed  down  to  the  Manse,  and  the  minister, 
when  he  had  heard  the  story,  said,  it  was  his  real  opinion,  that 
though  my  gudesire  had  gaen  very  far  in  tampering  with  dan- 
gerous matters,  yet,  as  he  had  refused  the  deviPs  arles  (for 
such  was  the  offer  of  meat  and  drink),  and  had  refused  to  do 
homage  by  piping  at  his  bidding,  he  hoped,  that  if  he  held  a 
circumspect  walk  hereafter,  Satan  could  take  little  advantage 
by  what  was  come  and  gane.  And,  indeed,  my  gudesire,  cf  his 
am  accord,  lang  forswore  baith  the  pipes  and  the  brandy — it 
was  not  even  till  the  year  was  out,  and  the  fatal  day  past,  that 
he  would  so  much  as  take  the  fiddle,  or  drink  usquebaugh  or 
tippeny. 

Sir  John  made  up  his  story  about  the  jackanape  as  he  liked 
himsell ;  and  some  believe  till  this  day  there  was  no  more  in 
the  matter  than  the  filching  nature  of  the  brute.  Indeed,  ye'U 
DO  hinder  some  to  tlueap  that  it  was  nane  o'  the  auld  Enemy 
that  Dougal  and  Hutcheon  saw  in  the  Laird's  room,  but  only 
tiiat  wanchancy  creature  the  M^or,  capering  on  the  coffin ;  and 
that,  as  to  the  blawing  on  the*  Laird's  whistle  that  was  heard 
after  he  was  dead,  the  filthy  brute  could  do  that  as  weel  as  the 
Laird  himsell,  if  no  better.  But  Heaven  kens  the  truth,  whilk 
first  came  out  by  the  minister's  wife,  after  Sir  John  and  her 
ain  gudeman  were  baith  in  the  moulds.  And  then  my  gude- 
sire, wha  was  failed  in  his  limbs,  but  not  in  his  judgment  or 
memory — at  least  nothing  to  speak  of — was  obliged  to  tell  the 
real  narrative  to  his  friends,  for  the  credit  of  his  good  name. 
He  might  else  have  been  charged  for  a  warlock.* 


The  shades  of  evening  were  growing  thicker  around  us  as  my 
conductor  finished  his  long  narrative  with  this  moral—-"  Ye  see^ 

^  NolB  D.    ExoeanTe  lamfntatioiu 
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birkie,  it  b  nae  chancy  thing  to  tak  a  stranger  traveller  for  a 
guide,  when  you  are  in  an  uncouth  land." 

"  I  should  not  have  made  that  inference,*'  said  I.  '*  Your 
grandfather's  adventure  was  fortunate  for  himself,  whom  it  saved 
from  ruin  and  distress ;  and  fortunate  for  his  landlord  also, 
whom  it  prevented  from  committing  a  gross  act  of  injustice." 

"  Ay,  but  they  had  baith  to  sup  the  sauce  o*t  sooner  or 
later,"  said  Wandering  Willie — "what  was  fristed  wasna  for- 
given. Sir  John  died  before  he  was  much  over  threescore  ;  and 
it  was  just  like  of  a  moment's  illness.  And  for  my  gudesire, 
though  he  departed  in  fulness  of  life,  yet  there  was  my  father,  a 
yauld  man  of  forty-five,  fell  down  betwixt  the  stilts  of  his  plough, 
and  rase  never  again,  and  left  nae  bairn  but  me,  a  puir  sight 
less,  fatherless^  motherless  creature,  could  neither  work  noi 
want.  Things  gaed  weel  eneugh  at  first ;  for  Sir  Redwald 
Redgauntlet,  the  only  son  of  Sir  John,  and  the  oye  of  auld  Sir 
Robert,  and,  waes  me !  the  last  of  the  honorable  house,  took  the 
farm  aff  our  hands,  and  brought  me  into  his  household  to  have 
care  of  me.  He  liked  music,  and  I  had  the  best  teachers 
baith  Endand  and  Scotland  could  gie  me.  Mony  a  merry 
year  was  1  wi'  him  ;  but,  waes  me !  he  gaed  out  with  othe? 
pretty  men  in  the  Forty-five — I'll  say  nae  mair  about  it — My 
head  never  settled  weel  since  I  lost  him  ;  and  if  I  say  another 
word  about  it,  deila  bar  will  I  have  the  heart  to  play,  the  night. 
— Look  out,  my  gentle  chap,"  he  resumed,  in  a  different  tone ; 
•*  ye  should  sec  the  lights  at  Brokenbum  Glen  by  this  time." 


LETTER  TWELFTH. 

THE    SAMS     TO.  THE     SAME. 

Tam  Later  was  their  minstrel  meet, 

Gude  Lord  as  he  could  lance, 
He  played  sae  shrill,  and  sang  sae  sweat 

Till  Towsie  took  a  trance. 
Auld  Lightfoot  there  he  did  forlett 

And  counterfeited  France  ; 
He  used  himself  as  man  discreet, 

And  up  took  Morrice  danse 

Sae  loud. 
At  Christ's  kirk  on  the  Green  that  daj. 

King  Jambs  X. 

I  CONTINUE  to  scribble  at  length,  though  the  subject  may 
•eem  somewhat  deficient  in  interest.  Let  the  grace  of  the  nar* 
rative,  therefore,  and  the  concern  we  take  in  each  other's  mat- 
ters, make  amends  for  its  tenuity.    We  fools  of  fancy,  who^ 
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loffer  ourselves,  like  Malvolio,  to  be  cheated  with  our  own 
visioQSy  have,  nevertheless,  this  advantage  over  the  wise  ones 
of  the  earth,  that  we  have  our  whole  stock  of  enjoyments  under 
our  own  command,  and  can  dish  for  ourselves  an  intellectual 
banquet  witli  nwst  moderate  assistance  from  external  objects. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  something  like  the  feast  which  the  Barmecide 
served  up  to  Alnaschar ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  get  fat  upon 
such  diet.  But  then,  neither  is  there  repletion  nor  nausea, 
wiiich  often  succeed  the  grosser  and  more  material  revel.  On 
the  whole,  1  still  pray,  with  the  Ode  to  Castle  Building — 

•  Give  me  thy  hope  which  sickens  not  the  heart ; 
Give  me  thy  wealth  which  has  no  wings  to  fly; 
Give  me  the  bliss  the  visions  can  impart : 
Thy  friendship  give  me,  warm  in  poverty ! " 

And  so,  despite  thy  solemn  smile  and  sapient  shake  of  the 
bead,  I  will  go  on  picking  such  interest  as  I  can  out  of  my 
trivial  adventures,  even  though  that  interest,  should  be  the 
creation  of  my  own  fancy;  nor  will  I  cease  to  inflict  on  thy 
devoted  eyes  the  labor  of  perusing  the  scrolls  in  which  I  shall 
record  my  narrative. 

My  last  broke  off  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  descending 
into  the  glen  at  Brokenburn,  by  the  dangerous  track  which  I 
had  first  travelled  en  croupe^  behind  a  furious  horseman,  and 
was  now  again  to  brave  under  the  precarious  guidance  of  a 
blind  man. 

It  was  now  getting  dark ;  but  this  was  no  inconvenience  to 
my  guide,  who  moved  on,  as  formerly,  with  instinctive  security 
of  step,  so  that  we  soon  reached  the  bottom,  and  I  could  see 
lights  twinkling  in  the  cottage  which  had  been  my  place  of 
refuge  on  a  former  occasion.  It  was  not  thither,  however,  that 
our  course  was  directed.  We  left  the  habitation  of  the  Laird 
to  the  left,  and  turning  down  the  brook,  soon  approached  the 
small  hamlet  which  had  been  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  probably  on  account  of  the  convenience  which  it  af- 
forded as  a  harbor  to  the  fishing-boats.  A  large,  low  cottage, 
full  in  our  front,  seemed  highly  illuminated  ;  for  the  lij:;ht  not 
only  glanced  from  every  window  and  aperture  in  its  frail  walls, 
but  was  even  visible  from  rents  and  fractures  in  the  roof,  com- 
posed of  tarred  shingles,  repaired  in  part  by  thatch  and  divot. 

While  these  appearances  engaged  my  attention,  that  of  my 
companion  was  attracted  by  a  regular  succession  of  sounds, 
like  a  bouncing  on  the  floor,  mixed  with  a  very  faint  noise  of 
ttmsic,  which  Willie's  acute  organs  at  one*  recognized  and  ao* 
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counted  for,  while  to  me  it  was  almost  inaudible.  The  old 
man  struck  the  earth  with  his  staff  in  a  violent  passion.  '*  The 
whoreson  fisher  rabble  1  They  have  brought  another  violer 
upon  my  walk !  They  are  such  smuggling  blackguards,  that 
they  must  run  in  their  Very  music ;  but  1*11  sort  them  waur 
than  ony  ganger  in  the  country.— Stay— hark— it's  no  a  fiddle 
neither — it's  the  pipe  and  tabor  bastard,  Simon  of  Sowport, 
frae  the  Nicol  Forest;  but  I'll  pipe  and  tabor  him! — Lee  me 
hae  ance  my  left  hand  on  his  cravat,  and  ye  shall  see  what  my 
right  will  do.  Come  away,  chap— come  away,  gentle  chap — 
nae  time  to  be  picking  and  waling  your  steps."  And  on  he 
passed  with  long  and  determined  strides,  dragging  me  along 
with  him. 

I  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  company;  for  now  that  his 
minstrel  pride  was  hurt,  the  roan  had  changed  from  the  quiet, 
decorous,  I  might  almost  say  respectable  person,  which  he 
seemed  while  he  told  his  tale,  into  the  appearance  of  a  fierce, 
brawling,  dissolute  stroller.  So  that  when  he  entered  the  larg^ 
hut,  where  a  great  number  of  fishers,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  were  engaged  in  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing,  I 
was  somewhat  afraid  that  the  impatient  violence  of  my  com- 
panion might  procure  us  an  indifferent  reception. 

But  the  universal  shout  of  welcome  with  which  Wandering 
Willie  was  received — ^the  hearty  congratulations — the  repeated 
"  Here's  t'  ye,  Willie  1 "— "  Whare  hae  ye  been,  ye  blind  deevil  1 " 
and  the  call  upon  him  to  pledge  them — above  all,  the  speed 
with  which  the  obnoxious  pipe  and  tabor  were  put  to  silence, 
gave  the  old  man  such  effectual  assurance  of  undiminished 
popularity  and  importance,  as  at  once  put  his  jealousy  to  rest, 
and  changed  his  tone  of  offended  dignity  into  one  better  fitted 
to  receive  such  cordial  greetings.  Young  men  and  women 
crowded  round,  to  tell  how  much  they  were  afraid  some  mis- 
chance had  detained  him,  and  how  two  or  three  young  fellows 
had  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 

"  It  was  nae  mischance,  praised  be  Heaven,"  said  Willie, 
"  but  the  absence  of  the  lazy  loon  Rob  the  Rambler,  my  com- 
rade, that  didna  come  to  meet  me  on  the  Links ;  but  I  hae 
gotten  a  braw  consort  in  his  stead,  worth  a  dozen  of  him,  the 
unhanged  blackguard." 

"  And  wha  is't  tou*s  gotten,  Wullie,  lad  ? "  said  half-a-score 
of  voices,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  on  your  humble  servant, 
who  kept  the  best  countenance  he  could,  though  not  quite  easy 
at  becoming  the  centre  to  which  all  eyes  were  pointed. 

**  I  ken  him  by  his  hemmed  cravat,"  said  one  fellow ;  "  it's 
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Gil  Hobson,  the  souple  tailor  frae  Burgh. — Ye  are  welcome  to 
Scotland,  ye  prick-the-clout  loon,"  he  said,  thrusting  fortli  a 
paw  much  the  color  of  a  badger's  back,  and  of  most  portentous 
dimensions. 

"Gil  Hobson?  Gil  whoreson!"  exclaimed  Wandering 
Willie  ;  "  it's  a  gentle  chap  that  I  judge  to  be  an  apprentice 
wi'  auld  Joshua  Geddes,  to  the  quaker-trade." 

"  What  trade  he's  that,  man  ? "  said  he  of  the  badger- 
colored  fist. 

"  Canting  and  lying,"  said  Willie,  which  produced  a  thun- 
dering laugh  ;  "  but  I  am  teaching  the  callant  a  better  trade, 
and  that  is,  feasting  and  fiddling." 

Willie's  conduct  in  thus  announcing  something  like  my  real 
character,  was  contrary  to  compact ;  and  yet  I  was  rather  glad 
he  did  so,  for  the  consequence  of  putting  a  trick  upon  these 
rude  and  ferocious  men,  might,  in  case  of  discovery,  have  been 
dangerous  to  us  both,  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  delivered 
from  the  painful  effort  to  support  a  fictitious  character.  The 
good  company,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  young  women, 
whose  looks  expressed  some  desire  for  better  acquaintance, 
gave  themselves  no  farther  trouble  about  me  ;  but,  while  the 
seniors  resumed  their  places  near  an  immense  bowl,  or  rather 
reeking  caldron,  of  brandy-puoch,  the  younger  arranged  them- 
selves on  the  fioor,  and  called  loudly  on  Willie  to  strike  up. 

With  a  brief  caution  to  me,  to  "  mind  my  credit,  for  fishers 
have  ears,  though  fish  have  none,"  Willie  led  off  in  capital 
style,  and  I  followed,  certainly  not  so  as  to  disgrace  my  com- 
panion,  who,  every  now  and  then,  gave  me  a  nod  of  approba- 
tion. The  dances  were,  of  course,  the  Scottish  jigs,  and  reels, 
and  "  twa-some  dances,"  with  a  strathspey  or  hornpipe  for  in- 
terlude ;  and  the  want  of  grace,  on  the  part  of  the  performers, 
waj  amply  supplied  by  truth  of  ear,  vigor  and  decision  of  step, 
and  the  agility  proper  to  the  northern  performers.  My  own 
spirits  rose  with  the  mirth  around  me,  and  with  old  Willie's 
admirable  execution,  and  frequent  "  weel  dune,  gende  chap, 
jrct ;" — ^and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  felt  a  cjreat  deal  more  pleas- 
wc  in  this  rustic  revel,  than  I  have  done  at  the  more  formal 
Iwlls  and  concerts  in  your  famed  city,  to  which  I  have  some- 
ti  nes  made  my  way.  Perhaps  this  was  because  I  was  a  person 
nk  more  importance  to  the  presiding  matron  of  Brokenbum- 
loot,  than  I  had  the  means  of  rendering  myself  to  the  far-famed 
Mbs  Nickie  Murray,  the  patroness  of  your  Edinburgh  assem- 
blies. The  person  I  mean  was  a  buxoni  dame  of  about  thirty, 
her  fingers  loaded  with  many  a  silver  ring,  and  three  or  four  of 
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fold  j  her  ankles  liberally  displayed  from  undet  her  numerous 
lue,  white,  and  scarlet  short  petticoats,  and  attired  in  hose  of 
the  finest  and  whitest  lamb's-wool,  which  arose  from  shoes  of 
Spanish  cordwain,  fastened  with  silver  buckles.  She  took  the 
lead  in  my  favor,  and  declared,  "  that  the  brave  young  gentle- 
man should  not  weary  himself  to  death  wi'  playing,  but  take 
the  floor  far  a  dance  or  twa." 

"  And  what's  to  come  of  me,  Dame  Martin  ?  "  said  Willie. 

"  Come  o'  thee  ? "  said  the  dame ;  "  mishanter  on  the  auld 
beard  o'  ye  !  ye  could  play  for  twenty  hours  on  end,  and  tire 
out  the  haill  country-side  wi'  dancing  before  ye  laid  down  yoiu* 
bow  saving  for  a  by-drink  or  the  like  o*  that." 

"  In  troth,  dame,"  answered  Willie,  "  ye  are  no  sae  f ai 
wrang ;  sae  if  my  comrade  is  to  take  his  dance,  ye  maun  gie 
me  my  drink,  and  then  bob  it  away  like  Madge  of  Middlebie." 

The  drink  was  soon  brought ;  but  while  Willie  was  partak- 
ing of  it,  a  party  entered  the  hut,  which  arrested  my  attention 
at  once,  and  intercepted  the  intended  gallantry  with  which  I 
had  proposed  to  present  my  hand  to  the  fresh-colored,  well- 
made,  white-ankled  ThetLs,  who  had  obtained  me  manumission 
from  my  musical  task. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
old  woman  whom  the  Laird  had  termed  Mabel ;  Cristal  Nixon, 
his  male  attendant ;  and  the  young  person  who  had  said  grace 
to  us  when  I  supped  with  him. 

This  young  person — Alan,  thou  art  in  thy  way  a  bit  of  a 
conjurer — this  young  person  whom  I  did  not  describe,  and 
whom  you,  for  that  very  reason,  suspected  was  not  an  indiffer- 
ent object  to  me — is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  in  very  fact  not  so 
much  so  as  in  prudence  she  ought.  I  will  not  use  the  name  of 
love  on  this  occasion  ;  for  I  have  applied  it  too  often  to  tran- 
sient whims  and  fancies  to  escape  your  satire,  should  I  venture 
to  apply  it  now.  For  it  is  a  phrase,  I  must  confess,  which  I 
have  used — a  romancer  would  say,  profaned— a  little  too  often, 
considering  how  few  years  have  passed  over  my  head.  But 
seriously,  the  fair  chaplain  of  Brokenburn  has  been  often  in  my 
head  when  she  had  no  business  there ;  and  if  this  can  give 
thee  any  clew  for  explaining  my  motives  in  lingering  about  the 
country,  and  assuming  the  character  of  Willie's  companion, 
why,  hang  thee,  thou  art  welcome  to  make  use  of  it — a  permis* 
sion  for  which  thou  needst  not  thank  me  much,  as  thou  wouldst 
not  have  failed  to  assume  it  whether  it  were  given  or  no. 

Such  being  my  feelings,  conceive  how  they  must  have  been 
excited,  when,  like  a  beam  upon  a  cloud,  I  saw  this  uncom« 
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raonly  beautiful  girl  enter  the  apartment  in  which  they  were 
dancing ;  not,  however,  with  the  air  of  an  equal,  but  that  of  a 
superior,  come  to  grace  with  her  presence  the  festiva2  of  her 
dependants.  The  old  man  and  woman  attended,  with  looks  as 
sinister  as  hers  were  lovely,  like  two  of  the  worst  winter  months 
waiting  upon  the  bright-eyed  May. 

When  she  entered  —  wonder  if  thou  wilt  —  she  wore  a 
freen  mantle^  such  as  thou  hast  described  as  the  garb  of  thy 
fair  client,  and  confirmed  what  I  had  partly  guessed  from  thy 
personal  description,  that  my  chaplain  and  thy  visitor  were  the 
same  person.  There  was  an  alteration  on  her  brow  the  instant 
she  recognized  me.  She  gave  her  cloak  to  her  female  attend- 
ant, and,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  as  if  uncertain  whether 
to  advance  or  retire,  she  walked  into  the  room  with  dignity 
and  composure,  all  making  way,  the  men  unbonneting,  and  the 
women  curtseying  respectfully,  as  she  assumed  a  chair  which 
was  reverently  placed  for  her  accommodation,  apart  from  others. 

There  was  then  a  pause,  until  the  bustling  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies,  with  awkward,  but  kindly  courtesy,  offered  the 
young  lady  a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  at  first  declined,  and  at 
length  only  thus  far  accepted,  that,  bowing  round  to  the  festive 
company,  the  fair  visitor  wished  them  all  health  and  mirth,  and 
just  touching  the  brim  with  her  lip,  replaced  it  on  the  salver. 
There  was  another  pause  ;  and  I  did  not  immediately  recollect, 
confused  as  I  was  by  this  unexpected  apparition,  that  it  be- 
longed to  me  to  break  it.  At  length  a  murmur  was  heard 
around  me,  being  expected  to  exhibit, — nay,  to  lead  down  the 
dance, — ^in  consequence  of  the  previous  conversation. 

"  Deil's  in  the  fiddler  lad,"  was  muttered  from  more  quar* 
ters  than  one — "  saw  folk  ever  sic  a  thing  as  a  shamefaced 
fiddler  before?" 

At  length  a  venerable  Triton,  seconding  his  remonstrances 
with  a  hearty  thump  on  my  shoulder,  cried  out,  "  To  the  floor 
— to  the  floor,  and  let  us  see  how  ye  can  fling — the  lasses  are 
a'  waiting." 

Up  I  jumped,  sprung  from  the  elevated  station  which  con- 
stituted our  orchestra,  and,  arranging  my  ideas  as  rapidly  as  I 
could,  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  room,  and,  instead  of  offer- 
ing my  hand  to  the  white-footed  Thetis  aforesaid,  I  venturously 
made  the  same  proposal  to  her  of  the  Green  Mantle. 

The  nymph's  lovely  eyes  seemed  to  open  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  audacity  of  this  offer ;  and,  from  the  murmurs  I 
heard  around  me,  I  also  understood  that  it  surprised,  and  per- 
haps oflfended,  the  bystanders.     But  after  the  first  moment's 
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emotion,  she  wreathed  her  neck,  and  drawing  herself  han^tily 
up,  like  one  who  was  willing  to  show  that  she  was  sensible  of 
the  full  extent  of  her  own  condescension,  extended  her  hand 
towards  me,  like  a  princess  gracing  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

There  is  affectation  in  all  this,  thought  I  to  mjrself,  if  the 
G»^een  Mantle  has  borne  true  evidence — ^for  young  ladies  do 
not  make  visits,  or  write  letters  to  counsel  learned  in  the  law, 
to  interfere  in  the  motions  of  those  whom  they  hold  as  cheap 
as  this  nymph  seems  to  do  me  ;  and  if  I  am  cheated  by  a  resem- 
blance of  cloaks,  still  I  am  interested  to  show  myself,  in  some 
degree,  worthy  of  the  favor  she  has  granted  with  so  much  state 
and  reserve.  The  dance  to  be  performed  was  the  old  Scots 
J  ig,  in  which  you  are  aware  I  used  to  play  no  sorry  figure  at 
La  Pique's,  when  thy  clumsy  movements  used  to  be  rebuked 
by  raps  over  the  knuckles  with  that  great  professor's  fiddle- 
stick. The  choice  of  the  tune  was  left  to  my  comrade  Willie, 
who,  having  finished  his  drink,  feloniously  struck  up  the  well* 
known  and  popular  measure, 

*•  Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker." 

An  astounding  laugh  arose  at  my  expense,  and  I  should  have 
been  annihilated,  but  that  the  smile  which  mantled  on  the  lip 
of  my  partner  had  a  different  expression  from  that  of  ridicule, 
and  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  take  this  to  heart."  And  I  did 
not,  Alan — my  partner  danced  admirably,  and  I  like  one  who 
was  determined,  if  outshone,  which  I  could  not  help,  not  to  be 
altogether  thrown  into  the  shade. 

I  assure  you  our  performance,  as  well  as  Willie's  music, 
deserved  more  polished  spectators  and  auditors  ;  but  we  could 
not  then  have  been  greeted  with  such  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
applause  as  attended  while  I  handed  my  partner  to  her  seat, 
and  took  my  place  by  her  side,  as  one  who  had  a  right  to  offer 
the  attentions  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  She  was  visibly 
embarrassed,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  observe  her  confu- 
sion, and  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  whether 
this  beautiful  creature's  mind  was  worthy  of  the  casket  in 
which  nature  had  lodged  it. 

Nevertheless,  however  courageously  I  formed  this  reaolu- 
tion,  you  cannot  but  too  well  guess  the  difficulties  I  must  needs 
have  felt  in  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  since  want  of  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  charmers  of  the  other  sex  has  rendered 
me  a  sheepish  cur,  only  one  grain  less  awkward  than  th3rself. 
Then  she  was  so  very  beautiful,  and  assumed  an  air  of  so  much 
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dignity,  that  I  was  like  to  fall  under  the  fatal  error  of  suppos- 
ing she  should  only  be  addressed  with  something  very  clever  ^ 
and  in  the  hasty  raking  which  my  brains  underwent  in  this 
persuasion,  not  a  single  idea  occurred  that  common  sense  did 
not  reject  as  fustian  on  the  one  hand,  or  weary,  flat,  and  stale 
criticism  on  the  other.  I  felt  as  if  my  understanding  were  no 
bnger  my  own,  but  was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of 
Aldeboronti-phoscophomio,  and  that  of  his  facetious  friend 
Rigdum-Funnidos.*  How  did  I  envy  at  that  moment  our 
friend  Jack  Oliver,  who  produces  with  such  happy  complacence 
hb  fardel  of  small  talk,  and  who,  as  he  never  doubts  his  own 
powers  of  affording  amusement,  passes  them  current  with 
every  pretty  woman  he  approaches,  and  fills  up  the  intervals 
of  chat  by  his  complete  acquaintance  with  the  exercise  of  the 
fan,  the^tf^«,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  Cavalure  servants 
Some  of  these  I  attempted,  but  I  suppose  it  was  awkwardly ; 
at  least  the  Lady  Greenmantle  received  them  as  a  princess 
accepts  the  homage  of  a  clown. 

Meantime  the  floor  remained  empty,  and  as  the  mirth  of 
the  good  meeting  was  somewhat  checked,  I  ventured,  as  a 
dernier  resort,  to  propose  a  minuet.  She  thanked  me,  and 
told  me,  haughtily  enough,  "  she  was  here  to  encourage  the 
harmless  pleasures  of  these  good  folks,  but  was  not  disposed 
to  make  an  exhibition  of  her  own  indifferent  dancing  for  their 
amusement." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  she  expected  me  to  suggest 
something ;  and  as  I  remained  silent  and  rebuked,  she  bowed 
her  head  more  graciously,  and  said,  "  Not  to  affront  you,  how- 
ever, a  country  dance,  if  you  please." 

What  an  ass  was  I,  Alan,  not  to  have  anticipated  her  wishes ! 
Should  I  not  have  observed  that  the  ill-favored  couple,  Mabel 
and  Cristal,  had  placed  themselves  on  each  side  of  her  seat, 
like  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms  ?  the  man,  thick,  short, 
shaggy,  and  hirsute,  as  the  lion  ;  the  female,  skin-dried,  tight- 
laced,  long,  lean,  and  hungry-faced,  like  the  unicorn.  I  ought 
to  have  recollected,  that  under  the  close  inspection  of  two 
such  watchful  salvages,  our  communication,  while  in  repose, 
could  not  have  been  easy;  that  the  period  of  dancing  <a  minuet 
was  not  the  very  choicest  time  for  conversation  ;  but  that  the 
noise,  the  exercise,  and  the  mazy  confusion  of  a  country-dance, 
where  the  inexperienced  performers  were  every  now  and  then 
running  against  each  other,  and  compelling  the  other  couples 

•  [These  jocular  names,  by  way  of  comUmC,  were  given  by  Soott  to  the  tw9  brothera. 
Jamet  and  John  Ballantyna.] 
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to  Stand  still  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  besides  the  more  regular 
repose  afforded  by  the  intervals  of  the  dance  itself,  gave  the 
best  possible  openings  for  a  word  or  two  spoken  in  season,  and 
without  being  liable  to  observation. 

We  had  but  just  led  down,  when  an  opportunity  of  the  kind 
occurred,  and  my  partner  said,  with  great  gentleness  and 
modesty,  "  It  is  not  perhaps  very  proper  in  me  to  acknowledge 
an  acquaintance  that  is  not  claimed ;  but  I  believe  I  speak  to 
Mr.  Darsie  Latimer  ?  " 

"  Darsie  Latimer  was  indeed  the  person  that  had  now  the 
honor  and  happiness " 

I  would  have  gone  on  in  the  false  gallop  of  compliment, 
but  she  cut  me  short.  "  And  why,"  she  said,  "  is  Mr.  Latimer 
here,  and  in  disguise,  or  at  least  assuming  an  office  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  education  ? — I  beg  pardon,"  she  continued, — "  I 
would  not  give  you  pain,  but  surely  making  an  associate  of  a 
person  of  that  description " 

She  looked  towards  my  friend  Willie,  and  was  silent  I  felt 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself,  and  hastened  to  say  it  was  an  idle 
frolic,  which  want  of  occupation  had  suggested,  and  which  I 
could  not  regret)  since  it  had  procured  me  the  pleasure  I  at 
present  enjoyed. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  my  compliment,  she  took  the 
next  opportunity  to  say,  "  Will  Mr.  Latimer  permit  a  stranger 
who  wishes  him  wdl  to  ask,  whether  it  is  right  that,  at  his  active 
age,  he  should  be  in  so  far  void  of  occupation  as  to  be  ready  to 
adopt  low  society  for  the  sake  of  idle  amusement  ? " 

"  You  are  severe,  madam,"  I  answered  :  "  but  I  cannot  think 
myself  degraded  by  mixing  with  any  society  where  I  meet " 

Here  I  stoppea  short,  conscious  that  I  was  giving  my  an- 
swer an  unhandsome  turn.  The  argununtum  ad  hominem^  the 
last  to  which  a  polite  man  has  recourse,  may,  however,  be  justi- 
fied by  circumstances,  but  seldom  or  never  the  argumentumad 
faminam. 

She  filled  up  the  blank  herself  which  I  had  left.  «*  Where 
you  meet  me^  I  suppose  you  would  say  ?  But  the  case  is  different. 
I  am,  from  my  unhappy  fate,  obliged  to  move  by  the  will  of 
others,  and  to  be  in  places  which  I  would  by  my  own  will  gladly 
avoid.  Besides,  I  am,  except  for  these  few  minutes,  no  partici- 
pator of  the  revels — a  spectator  only,  and  attended  by  my  servants. 
Your  situation  is  different — you  are  here  by  choice,  the  partaker 
and  minister  of  the  pleasures  of  a  class  below  you  in  education, 
birth,  and  fortunes.  If  I  speak  harshly,  Mr.  Latimer,"  she  added, 
with  much  sweetness  of  manner,  *'  I  mean  kindly/' 
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I  was  confounded  by  her  speech,  "  severe  in  youthful  wis- 
dom ; "  all  of  naive  or  lively,  suitable  to  such  a  dialogue,  vanished 
&om  my  recollection,  and  I  answered,  with  gravity  like  her 
own,  "  I  am,  indeed,  better  educated  than  these  poor  people ; 
but  you,  madam,  whose  kind  admonition  I  am  grateful  for, 
must  know  more  of  my  condition  than  I  do  myself — I  dare  not 
say  I  am  their  superior  in  birth,  since  I  know  nothing  of  my 
own,  or  in  fortunes,  over  which  hangs  an  impenetrable  cloud." 

"  And  why  should  your  ignorance  on  these  points  drive  you 
into  low  society  and  idle  habits  ? "  answered  my  female  monitor. 
*^  Is  it  manly  to  wait  till  fortune  cast  her  beams  upon  you,  when 
by  exertion  of  your  own  energy  you  might  distinguish  yourself? 
— Do  not  the  pursuits  of  learning  lie  open  to  you — of  manly 
ambition— of  war  ? — But  no^not  of  war,  that  has  already  cost 
jou  too  dear." 

**  I  will  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be,"  I  replied  with  eager- 
ness— ^  You  have  but  to  choose  my  path,  and  you  shall  see  if 
I  do  not  pursue  it  with  energy,  were  it  only  because  you  com- 
mand me." 

**  Not  because  I  command  ^ou,"  said  the  maiden,  "  but 
because  reason,  common  sense,  manhood,  and,  in  one  word, 
regard  for  your  own  safety  give  the  same  counsel." 

"  At  least  permit  me  to  reply,  that  reason  and  sense  never 
assumed  a  fairer  form — of  persuasion,^  I  hastily  added ;  for  she 
tamed  from  me — nor  did  she  give  mef  another  opportunity  of 
continuing  what  I  had  to  say  till  the  next  pause  of  the  dance, 
when,  determined  to  bring  our  dialogue  to  a  point,  I  said, 
"You  mentioned  manho<xl  also,  and  in  the  same  breath, 
personal  danger.  Mv  ideas  of  manhood  suggest  that  it  is 
cowardice  to  retreat  oefore  dangers  of  a  doubtful  character. 
You,  who  appear  to  know  so  much  of  my  fortunes  that  I  might 
call  you  m^  guardian  angel,  tell  me  what  these  dangers  are, 
that  I  may  ju<^e  whether  maiihood  calls  on  me  to  face  or  to  fly 
them." 

She  was  evidently  perplexed  by  this  appeal. 

"You  make  me  pay  dearly  for  actmg  as  your  humane 
adviser,"  she  replied  at  last :  "  I  acknowledge  an  interest  in 
your  fate,  and  yet  I  dare  not  tell  you  whence  it  arises ;  neither 
am  I  at  liberty  to  say  why,  or  from  whom,  you  are  in  danger ; 
but  it  is  not  less  true  that  danger  is  near  and  imminent  Ask 
me  no  more,  but,  for  your  own  sake,  begone  from  this  country. 
Elsewhere  you  are  safe — ^here  you  do  but  invite  your  fate." 

"  But  am  I  doomed  to  bid  thus  farewell  to  almost  the  only 
human  being  who  has  showed  an  interest  in  my  welfare  ? — Do 
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not  say  so— say  that  we  shall  meet  again,  and  the  hope  shall  b« 
the  leading  star  to  regulate  my  course  ! " 

"It  is  more  than  probable,"  she  said — "much  more  than 
probable,  that  we  may  never  meet  again.  The  help  which  I 
now  render  you  is  all  that  may  be  in  my  power ;  it  is  such  as  I 
should  render  to  a  blind  man  whom  I  might  observe  approaching 
the  verge  of  a  precipice :  it  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  and 
requires  no  gratitude." 

So  sa3ring,  she  again  turned  from  me,  nor  did  she  address 
me  until  the  dance  was  on  the  point  of  ending,  when  she  said, 
**  Do  not  attempt  to  speak  to,  or  approach  me  again  in  the 
course  of  the  night ;  leave  the  company  as  soon  as  you  can,  but 
not  abruptly,  and  God  be  with  you." 

I  handed  her  to  her  seat,  and  did  not  quit  the  fair  palm  I 
held,  without  expressing  my  feelings  by  a  gentle  pressure.  She 
colored  slightly,  and  withdrew  her  hand,  but  not  angrily. 
Seeing  the  eyes  of  Cristal  and  Mabel  sternly  fixed  on  me,  I 
bowed  deeply,  and  withdrew  from  her ;  my  heart  saddening, 
and  my  eyes  becoming  dim  in  spite  of  me,  as  the  shifting  crowd 
hid  us  from  each  other. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  crept  back  to  my  comrade 
Willie,  and  resumed  my  bow  with  such  spirit  as  I  might, 
although,  at  the  moment,  I  would  have  given  half  my  income 
for  an  instant's  solitude.  But  my  retreat  was  cut  off  by  Dame 
Martin,  with  frankness^ — if  it  is  not  an  inconsistent  phrase— of 
rustic  coquetry,  that  goes  straight  up  to  the  point. 

"Ay,  lad,  ye  seem  unco  sune  weary,  to  dance  sae  lightly? 
Better  the  nag  that  ambles  a'  the  day,  than  him  that  makes  a 
brattle  for  a  mile,  and  then's  dune  wi'  the  road." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  I  could  not  decline  accepting 
it.  Besides,  I  could  see  Dame  Martin  was  queen  of  the  revels, 
and  so  many  were  the  rude  and  singular  figures  about  me,  that 
I  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  I  might  not  need  some 
protection.  I  seized  on  her  willing  hand,  and  we  took  oaf 
places  in  the  dance,  where,  if  I  did  not  acquit  myself  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  step  and  movement  which  I  had  before  attempted, 
I  at  least  came  up  to  the  expectations  of  my  partner,  who 
said,  and  almost  swore,  "I  was  prime  at  it ;"  wnile,  stimulated 
to  her  utmost  exertions,  she  herself  frisked  like  a  kid,  snapped 
her  fingers  like  castanets,  whooped  like  a  Bacchanal,  and  bound- 
ed from  the  floor  like  a  tennis-ball — ay,  till  the  color  of  hei 
garters  was  no  particular  mystery.  She  made  the  less  secret  ol 
5iis,  perhaps,  that  they  were  sky-blue,  and  fringed  with  silver. 

The  time  has  been  that  this  would  have  been  special  fun  j 
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or  rather,  last  night  was  the  only  time  I  can  recollect  these  four 
years  when  it  would  not  have  been  so ;  yet,  at  this  moment,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  longed  to  be  rid  of  Dame  Martin.  I 
almost  wished  she  would  sprain  one  of  those  '^  many-twinkling  " 
ankles  which  served  her  so  alertly ;  and  when,  in  the  midst  of 
her  exuberant  caprioling,  I  saw  my  former  partner  leaving  the 
apartment,  and  with  eyes,  as  I  thought,  turning  towards  me, 
this  unwillingness  to  carry  on  the  dance  increased  to  such  a 
point,  that  I  was  almost  about  to  feign  a  sprain  or  a  dislocation 
myself,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  performance.  But  there 
were  around  me  scores  of  old  women,  all  of  whom  looked  as  if 
they  mi^t  have  some  sovereign  recipe  for  such  an  accident ; 
and  remembering  Gil  Bias,  and  his  pretended  disorder  in  the 
robbers'  cavern,  I  thought  it  as  wise  to  play  Dame  Martin  fair, 
and  dance  till  she  thought  proper  to  dismiss  me.  What  I  did 
I  resolved  to  do  strenuously,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
exhibition  I  cut  and  sprang  from  the  floor  as  high  and  as  per- 
pendicularly as  Dame  Martin  herself ;  and  received,  I  promise 
you,  thunders  of  applause,  for  the  common  people  always  prefer 
ezerrion  and  agility  to  grace.  At  length  Dame  Martin  could 
dance  no  more,  and,  rejoicing  at  my  release,  I  led  her  to  a  seat, 
and  took  the  privilege  of  a  partner  to  attend  her. 

"Hegh,  sirs,"  exclaimed  Dame  Martin,  "I  am  sair  for- 
fonghen  !  Troth,  callant,  I  think  ye  hae  been  amaist  the  death 
o'  me." 

I  could  only  atone  for  the  alleged  offence  by  fetching  her 
some  refreshment,  of  which  she  readily  partook. 

"  I  have  been  lucky  in  my  partners,"  I  said,  "  first  that 
pretty  young  lady,  and  then  you,  Mrs.  Martin." 

"  Hout  wi*  your  fleeching,"  said  Dame  Martin.  "  Gae  wa 
— gae  wa,  lad  ;  dinna  blaw  in  folk's  lugs  that  gate  ;  me  and 
Miss  Lilias  even'd  thegither  I  Na,  na,  lad — od,  she  is  maybe 
four  or  five  years  younger  than  the  like  o'  me, — ^bye  and  attour 
her  gentle  havings." 

<*  She  is  the  Laird's  daughter ! "  said  I,  in  as  careless  a 
tone  of  inquiry  as  I  could  assume. 

"His  daughter,  man!  Na,  na,  only  his  niece — and  sib 
eneugh  to  him  I  think." 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  I  thought  she  had  borne  his 
name  ?  " 

*'  She  bears  her  ain  name,  and  that's  Lilias." 

"  And  has  she  no  other  name  I "  asked  I. 
*  What  needs  she  another  till  she  gets  a  guderaan  ? "  an» 
fwered  my  Thetis,  a  little  miffed  perhaps — to  use  the  women'i 
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phrase — ^that  I  turned  the  conversation  upon  my  formei  part- 
ner, rather  than  addressed  it  to  herself. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  which  was  interrupted  by  Dame 
Martin  observing,  "  They  are  standing  up  again." 

''  True,"  said  I,  having  no  mind  to  renew  my  late  violent 
C€^rioU^  "  and  I  must  go  help  old  Willie." 

Ere  I  could  extricate  myself,  I  heard  poor  Thetis  address 
herself  to  a  sort  of  Merman  in  a  jacket  of  seaman's  blue,  and  a 
pair  of  trousers  (whose  hand,  by  the  way,  she  had  rejected  at 
an  earlier  part  of  the  evening),  and  intimate  that  she  was  now 
disposed  to  take  a  trip. 

'*  Trip  away,  then,  dearie,"  said  the  vindictive  man  of  the 
waters,  without  offering  his  hand;  ''there,  pointing  to  the 
floor,  "  is  a  roomy  berth  for  you." 

Certain  I  had  made  one  enemy,  and  perhaps  two,  I  hast- 
ened to  my  original  seat  beside  Willie,  and  began  to  handle 
my  bow.  But  I  could  see  that  my  conduct  had  made  an  un- 
favorable impression;  the  words  "flory  conceited  chap," — 
''hafflins  gentle," — and  at  length  the  still  more  alarming  epithet 
of  *'  spy,"  began  to  be  buzzed  about,  and  I  was  heartily  glad 
when  the  apparition  of  Sam's  visage  at  the  door,  who  was 
already  possessed  of  and  draining  a  can  of  punch,  gave  me 
assurance  that  my  means  of  retreat  were  at  hand.  I  intimated 
as  much  to  Willie,  who  probably  had  heard  r  ore  of  the  mur- 
murs of  the  company  than  I  had,  for  he  whispered,  "  Ay,  ay — 
awa  wi'  ye— ower  lang  here — slide  out  canny— dinna  let  them 
see  ye  are  on  the  tramp." 

I  slipped  half-a-guinea  into  the  old  man's  hand,  who  an- 
swered "  Truts !  pruts !  nonsense !  but  I'se  no  refuse,  trusting 
ye  can  afford  it. — Awa  wi'  ye — and  if  onybody  stops  ye,  cry 
on  me." 

I  glided,  by  his  advice,  aloi^  the  room  as  if  looking  for  a 
partner,  joined  Sam,  whom  I  disengaged  with  some  d&culty 
from  his  can,  and  we  left  the  cottage  together  in  a  manner  to 
attract  the  least  possible  observation.  The  horses  were  tied  in 
a  neighboring  shed,  and  as  the  moon  was  up,  and  I  was  now 
familiar  with  the  road,  broken  and  complicated  as  it  is,  we 
soon  reached  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  the  old  landlady  was 
sitting  up  waiting  for  us,  under  some  anxiety  of  mind,  to 
account  for  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  that  some 
folks  had  gone  to  Brokenburn  from  her  house,  or  neighboring 
towns,  that  did  not  come  so  safe  back  again.  "  Wandering 
Willie,"  she  said,  *'  was  doubtless  a  kind  of  protection." 

Here  Willie's  wife,  who  was  smoking  in  the  chimney-corner, 
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took  up  the  praises  of  her  "  hinnie,"  as  she  called  him,  and 
endeavored  to  awaken  my  generosity  afresh,  by  describing  the 
dangers  from  which,  as  she  was  pleased  to  allege,  her  hus- 
band's countenance  had  assuredly  been  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing me.  I  was  not,  however,  to  be  fooled  out  of  more  money 
at  this  time,  and  went  to  bed  in  haste,  full  of  various  cogita- 
tions. 

I  have  since  spent  a  couple  of  days  betwixt  Mount  Sharon 
and  this  place,  and  betwixt  reading,  writing  to  thee  this 
momentous  history,  forming  plans  for  seeing  the  lovely  Lilias, 
and— -partly,  I  think,  for  the  sake  of  contradiction — angling  a 
little  in  spite  of  Joshua's  scruples — ^though  I  am  rather  liking 
the  amusement  better  as  I  begin  to  have  some  success  in  it. 

And  now,  my  dearest  Alan,  you  are  in  full  possession  of  my 
secret — ^let  me  as  frankly  into  the  recesses  of  ^our  bosom. 
How  do  you  feel  towards  this  fair  ignis  fatuus,  this  lily  of  the 
desert  ?  Tell  me  honestly ;  for  however  the  recollection  of  her 
may  haunt  my  own  mind,  my  love  for  Alan  Fairford  surpasses 
Jie  love  of  woman.  I  know,  too,  that  when  you  do  love,  it  will 
be  to 

"  Lore  once  and  lore  no  more.** 

A  deep-consuming  passion,  once  kindled  in  a  breast  so  steady 
as  yours,  would  never  be  extinguished  but  with  life.  I  am  <^ 
another  and  more  volatile  temper,  and  though  I  shall  open 
vour  next  with  a  trembling  hand  and  uncertain  heart,  yet  let 
It  bring  a  frank  confession  that  this  fair  unknown  has  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  your  gravity  than  you  reckoned  for,  anol 
you  will  see  I  can  tear  the  arrow  from  my  own  wound,  barb 
and  all.  In  the  mean  time,  though  I  have  formed  schemes 
once  more  to  see  her,  I  will,  ^ou  may  rely  on  it,  take  no  step 
for  putting  them  into  practice.  I  have  refrained  from  this 
hitherto,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so  ;  yet  why  should  you  need  any  farther  assurance  from 
one  who  is  so  entirely  yours  as 

D.  L. 
P.S. — I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  I  receive  your  answer.  I 
read,  and  re-read  your  letter,  and  cannot  for  my  soul  discover 
what  your  real  sentiments  are.  Sometimes  I  think  you  write 
of  her  as  one  in  jest — and  sometimes  I  think  that  cannot  bc; 
Put  me  at  ease  as  soon  as  possible. 
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LETTER  THIRTEENTH. 

ALAN  FAIRFORD  TO  DARSIE  LATIMER. 

I  WRITS  on  the  instant,  as  you  direct ;  and  in  a  tragi-comic 
numor,  for  I  have  a  tear  in  my  eye,  and  a  smile  on  my  cheek. 
Dearest  Darsie,  sure  never  a  being  but  yourself  could  be  so 
generous — sure  never  a  being  but  yourself  could  be  so  absurd  ! 
I  remember  when  you  were  a  boy  you  wished  to  make  your  fine 
new  whip  a  present  to  old  Aunt  Peggy,  merely  because  she 
admired  it ;  and  now,  with  like  unreflecting  and  inappropriate 
liberality,  you  would  resign  your  beloved  to  a  smoke-dried 
young  sophister,  who  cares  not  one  of  the  hairs  which  it  is  his 
occupation  to  split,  for  all  the  daughters  of  Eve.  /  in  love 
with  your  Lilias — ^your  Green-mantle — ^your  unknown  enchan* 
tress !  why,  I  scarce  saw  her  for  five  minutes,  and  even  then, 
only  the  tip  of  her  chin  was  distinctly  visible.  She  was  well 
made,  and  the  tip  of  her  chin  was  of  a  most  promising  cast  for 
the  rest  of  the  face ;  but.  Heaven  save  you !  she  came  upon 
business !  and  for  a  lawyer  to  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty  client 
on  a  single  consultation,  would  be  as  wise  as  if  he  became 
enamour^  of  a  particularly  bright  sunbeam  which  chanced  for 
a  moment  to  gild  his  bar-wig.  I  give  you  my  word  I  am  heart- 
whole  ;  and  moreover  I  assure  you,  that,  before  I  sufEer  a 
woman  to  sit  near  my  heart's  core,  I  must  see  her  full  face, 
without  mask  or  mantle,  ay,  and  know  a  good  deal  of  her  mind 
into  the  bargain.  So  never  fret  yourself  on  my  account,  my 
kind  and  generous  Darsie ;  but,  for  your  own  sake,  have  a 
care,  and  let  not  an  idle  attachment,  so  lightly  taken  up,  lead 
you  into  serious  danger. 

On  this  subject  I  feel  so  apprehensive,  that  now  when  I  am 
decorated  with  the  honors  of  the  gown,  I  should  have  aban- 
doned my  career  at  the  very  starting  to  come  to  you,  but  for 
my  father  having  contrived  to  clog  my  heels  with  fetters  of  a 
professional  nature.  I  will  tell  you  the  matter  at  length,  for  it 
is  comical  enough ;  and  why  should  not  you  list  to  my  juridi- 
cal adventures,  as  well  as  I  to  those  of  your  fiddling  knight- 
errantry  ? 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  I  was  considering  how  I  might 
best  introduce  to  my  father  the  private  resolution  I  had  formed 
lo  set  off  for  Dumfriesshire,  or  whether  I  had  not  better  run 
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away  at  once,  and  plead  my  excuse  by  letter,  when,  assuming 
the  peculiar  look  with  which  he  communicates  any  of  his  inten- 
tions respecting  me,  that  he  suspects  may  not  be  altogether 
acceptal>le,  "  Aian,"  he  said,  "  ye  now  wear  a  gown — ^ye  have 
opened  shop,  as  we  would  say  of  a  more  mechanical  profes- 
sion ;  and,  doubtless,  ye  think  the  floor  of  the  courts  is  strewed 
with  guineas,  and  that  ye  have  only  to  stoop  down  to  gather 
them?" 

"  I  hope  1  am  sensible,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  have  some 
knowledge  and  practice  to  acquire,  and  must  stoop  for  that  in 
the  flrst  place." 

"  It  is  well  said,"  answered  my  father  ;  and,  always  afraid 
to  give  too  much  encouragement,  added,  "  Very  well  said,  if  it 
be  well  acted  up  to— Stoop  to  get  knowledge  and  practice  is 
the  very  word.  Ye  know  very  well,  Alan,  that  in  the  other 
faculty  who  study  the  Ars  medmdi^  before  the  young  doctor 
gets  to  the  bedsides  of  palaces,  he  must,  as  they  call  it,  walk 
die  hospitals ;  and  cure  Lazarus  of  his  sores,  before  he  be  ad- 
mitted to  prescribe  for  Dives,  when  he  has  gout  or  indiges- 
tion  " 

"  I  am  aware,  sir,  that " 

"  Whisht — do  not  interrupt  the  court — Well — also  the  chir- 
oigeons  have  a  useful  practice,  by  which  they  put  their  appren- 
tices and  tyrones  to  work  upon  senseless  dead  bodies,  to  which, 
as  they  can  do  no  good,  so  they  certainly  can  do  as  little  harm ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  tyro^  or  apprentice,  gains  experience, 
and  becomes  fit  to  whip  off  a  leg  or  arm  from  a  living  subject, 
as  cleanly  as  ye  would  slice  an  onion." 

"  I  believe  I  guess  your  meaning,  sir,"  answered  I ;  "  and 
were  it  not  for  a  very  particular  engagement " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  engagements ;  but  whisht — there  is 
a  good  lad — and  do  not  interrupt  the  court." 

My  father,  you  know,  is  apt — ^be  it  said  with  all  filial  duty 
— to  be  a  little  prolix  in  his  harangues.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  lean  back  and  listen. 

"  Maybe  you  think,  Alan,  because  I  have,  doubtless,  the 
management  of  some  actions  in  dependence,  whilk  my  worthy 
clients  have  entrusted  me  with,  that  I  may  think  of  airting  them 
your  way  mstanter ;  and  so  setting  you  up  in  practice,  so  far  as 
my  small  business  or  influence  may  go ;  and  doubtless,  Alan, 
that  is  a  day  whilk  I  hope  may  come  round.  But,  then,  before 
I  give,  as  the  proverb  hath  it,  *  My  own  fish-guts  to  my  own  sea- 
maws,'  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  character,  be  very  sure 
that  my  sea-maw  can  pick  them  to  some  purpose.    What  say  ye  ? " 
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*'  I  am  SO  far,"  answered  I,  *'  from  wishing  to  get  early  into 
practice,  sir,  that  I  would  willingly  bestow  a  few  days " 

"  In  farther  study,  ye  would  say,  Alan.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  either — ^ye  must  walk  the  hospitals — ^ye  must  cure  Lazarus 
— ^ye  must  cut  and  carve  on  a  departed  subject,  to  show  your 
skill." 

"  I  am  sure,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  undertake  the  cause  of  an^ 
poor  man  with  pleasure,  and  bestow  as  much  pains  upon  it  as  if 
it  were  a  Duke  s ;  but  for  the  next  two  or  three  days " 

"  They  must  be  devoted  to  close  study,  Alan — ^very  close 
study  indeed ;  for  ye  must  stand  primed  for  a  shearing  in  pre- 
sentia  Domtnorum^  upon  Tuesday  next." 

"  I,  sir  ?  "  I  replied,  in  astonishment — "  I  have  not  opened 
my  mouth  in  the  Outer  House  yet ! " 

"  Never  mind  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  man,"  said  my  father ; 
"  we  will  have  you  into  the  Sanctuary  at  once — over  shoes,  over 
boots." 

*'  But,  sir,  I  should  really  spoil  any  cause  thrust  on  me  so 
hastily." 

"  Ye  cannot  spoil  it,  Alan,"  said  my  father,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  much  complacency ;  "  that  is  the  very  cream  of  the  busi- 
ness, man — it  is  just,  as  I  said  before,  a  subject  upon  whilk  all 
the  tyrones  have  been  trying  their  whittles  for  fifteen  years ;  and 
as  there  have  been  about  ten  or  a  dozen  agents  concerned,  and 
each  took  his  own  way,  the  case  is  come  to  that  pass  that  Stair 
or  Amiston  could  not  mend  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  even  you, 
Alan,  can  do  it  much  harm — ^ye  may  get  credit  by  it,  but  ye  can 
lose  none." 

"  And  pray  what  is  the  name  of  my  happy  client,  sir  ? "  said 
I,  ungraciously  enough,  I  believe. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  name  in  the  Parliament  House,"  replied 
my  father.  "  To  say  the  truth,  I  expect  him  every  moment ;  it 
is  Peter  Peebles."  * 

"  Peter  Peebles  ! "  exclaimed  I,  in  astonishment ;  "  he  is  an 
insane  beggar — as  poor  as  Job,  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare !  " 

"  He  has  been  pleading  in  the  court  for  fifteen  years,"  said 
my  father,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration,  which  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  fact  was  enough  to  account  for  the  poor  man's 
condition  both  in  mind  and  circumstances. 

"Besides,  sir,"  I  added,  "  he  is  on  the  Poor's  Roll ;  and  you 
know  there  are  advocates  regularly  appointed  to  manage  those 
cases ;  and  for  me  to  presume  to  interfere " 


•  Note  £.    Peter  Peebbe. 
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**  Whisht,  Alan  ! — never  interrupt  the  court — all  ihatis  man- 
iged  for  ye  like  a  tee'd  ball "  (my  father  sometimes  draws  his 
similes  from  his  once  favorite  game  of  golf) — "  you  must  know, 
Alan,  that  Peter's  cause  was  to  have  been  opened  by  young 
Dumtoustie — ^ye  may  ken  the  lad,  a  son  of  Dumtoustie  of  that 

ilk,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of ,  and  a  nephew 

of  the  Laird's  younger  brother,  worthy  Lord  Bladderskate,  whilk 
ye  are  aware  sounds  as  like  being  akin  to  a  peatship  *  and  a 
sheriffdom,  as  a  sieve  is  sib  to  a  riddle.  Now,  Peter  Drudgeit, 
my  lord's  derk,  came  to  me  this  morning  in  the  House,  like  ane 
bereft  of  his  wits  ;  for  it  seems  that  young  Dumtoustie  is  ane  of 
the  Poor's  Lawyers,  and  Peter  Peebles's  process  had  been  re- 
mitted to  him  of  course.  But  so  soon  as  the  harebrained  goose 
saw  the  pokes  t  (as  indeed,  Alan,  they  are  none  of  the  least), 
he  took  fright,  called  for  his  nag,  lap  on,  and  away  to  the  country 
is  he  gone ;  and  so,  said  Peter,  my  lord  is  at  his  wit's  end  wi' 
vexation  and  shame,  to  see  his  nevoy  break  off  the  course  at  the 
very  starting.  *  I'll  tell  you,  Peter,'  said  I,  *  were  I  my  lord,  and 
a  friend  or  kinsman  of  mine  should  leave  the  town  while  the 
court  was  sitting,  that  kinsman,  or  be  he  what  he  liked,  should 
never  darken  my  door  again.'  And  then,  Alan,  I  thought  to 
turn  the  ball  our  own  way ;  and  I  said  that  you  were  a  gey  sharp 
birkie,  just  off  the  irons,  and  if  it  would  oblige  my  lord,  and  so 
forth,  you  would  open  Peter's  cause  on  Tuesday,  and  make 
some  handsome  apology  for  the  necessary  absence  of  your  learned 
friend,  and  the  loss  which  your  client  and  the  court  had  sus- 
tained, and  so  forth.  Peter  lap  at  the  proposition  like  a  cock 
at  a  grossart ;  for,  he  said,  the  only  chance  was  to  get  a  new 
hand,  that  did  not  ken  the  charge  he  was  taking  upon  him  ;  for 
there  was  not  a  lad  of  two  Sessions'  standing  that  was  not  dead- 
sick  of  Peter  Peebles  and  his  cause  ;  and  he  advised  me  to  break 
the  matter  gently  to  you  at  the  first ;  but  I  told  him  you  were  a 
cood  bairn,  Alan,  and  had  no  will  and  pleasure  in  these  matters 
but  mine." 

What  could  I  say,  Darsie,  in  answer  to  this  arrangement, 
so  very  well  meant — ^so  very  vexatious  at  the  same  time  ? — To 
imitate  the  defections  and  flight  of  young  Dumtoustie  was  at 
once  to  destroy  my  father's  hopes  of  me  forever ;  nay,  such  is 
the  keenness  with  which  he  regards  all  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, it  might  have  been  a  step  to  breaking  his  heart.  I 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  bow  in  sad  acquiescence,  when  my 

*  FomierlT  » lawyer,  supposed  to  be  under  the  peculiar  patronage  vk  any  partknlar  )udga 
ms  invidiously  termed  bis  pemt  or  /i/. 
tProctss-bags. 
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father  called  to  James  Wilkinson  to  bring  the  two  bits  of  pokes 
he  would  find  on  his  table. 

Exit  James,  and  presently  re-enters,  bending  under  the  load 
of  two  huge  leathern  bags,  full  of  papers  to  the  brim,  and 
labelled  on  the  greasy  backs  with  the  magic  impress  of  the 
cjerks  of  court,  and  the  title  Peebles  against  Flainstanes,  This 
huge  mass  was  deposited  on  the  table,  and  my  father,  with  no 
ordinary  glee  in  his  countenance,  began  to  draw  out  the  vari- 
ous bundles  of  papers  secured  by  none  of  your  red-tape  or 
whipcord,  but  stout,  substantial  casts  of  tarred  rope,  such  as 
might  have  held  small  craft  at  their  moorings. 

I  made  a  last  and  desperate  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  impend- 
ing job.  "  I  am  really  afraid,  sir,  that  this  case  seems  too  much 
complicated,  and  there  is  so  little  time  to  prepare,  that  we  had 
better  move  the  court  to  supersede  it  till  next  Session." 

"  How,  sir  ? — how,  Alan  >  "  said  my  father — **  Would  you 
approbate  and  reprobate,  sir  ? — You  have  accepted  the  poor 
man's  cause,  and  if  you  have  not  his  fee  in  your  pocket,  it  is 
because  he  has  none  to  give  you ;  and  now  would  you  appro- 
bate and  reprobate  in  the  same  breath  of  your  mouth  ? — ^Think 
of  your  oath  of  office,  Alan,  and  your  duty  to  your  father,  my 
dear  boy." 

Once  more,  what  could  I  say  ? — I  saw,  from  my  father's 
hurried  and  alarmed  manner,  that  nothing  could  vex  him  so 
much  as  failing  in  the  point  he  had  determined  to  carry,  and 
once  more  intimated  my  readiness  to  do  my  best  under  every 
disadvantage. 

"Well,  well,  my  boy,"  said  my  father,  "  the  Lord  will  make 
your  days  long  in  the  land  for  the  honor  you  have  given  to 
your  father's  gray  hairs.  You  may  find  wiser  advisers,  Alan, 
but  none  that  can  wish  you  better." 

My  father,  you  know,  does  not  usually  give  way  to  expres- 
sions of  affection,  and  they  are  interesting  in  proportion  to 
their  rarity.  My  eyes  began  to  fill  at  seeing  his  glisten  ;  and 
my  delight  at  having  given  him  such  sensible  gratification 
would  have  been  unmixed  but  for  the  thoughts  of  you.  These 
out  of  the  question,  I  could  have  grappled  with  the  bags,  had 
they  been  as  large  as  corn-sacks.  But,  to  turn  what  was  grave 
into  farce,  the  -door  opened,  and  Wilkinson  ushered  in  Peter 
Peebles. 

You  must  have  seen  this  original,  Darsie,  who,  like  others 
in  the  same  predicament,  continues  to  haunt  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, where  he  has  made  shipwreck  of  time,  means,  and  under- 
standing.    Such  insane  paupers  have  sometimes  seemed  to  rae 
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to  resemble  wrecks  lying  upon  the  shoals  on  the  Goodwin 
SandSy  or  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  warning  other  vessels  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  banks  on  which  they  have  been  lost ;  or  rather, 
such  ruined  clients  are  like  scarecrows  and  potato-bogles,  dis- 
tributed through  the  courts  to  scare  away  fools  from  the  scene 
of  litigation. 

The  identical  Peter  wears  a  huge  great-coat,  threadbare* 
and  patched  itself,  yet  so  carefully  disposed  and  secured  by  what 
buttons  remain,  and  many  supplementary  pins,  as  to  conceal 
the  still  more  infirm  state  of  his  undergarments.  The  shoes 
and  stockings  of  a  ploughman  were,  however,  seen  to  meet  at 
his  knees  with  a  pair  of  brownish,  blackish  breeches ;  a  rusty 
colored  handkerchief,  that  has  been  black  in  its  day,  sur- 
rounded his  throat,  and  was  an  apology  for  linen.  His  hair, 
half  gray,  half  black,  escaped  in  elf-locks  around  a  huge  wig, 
made  of  tow,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  so  much  shrunk  that  it 
stood  up  on  the  very  top  of  his  head  ;  above  which  he  plants, 
when  covered,  an  immense  cocked  hat,  which,  like  the  chief- 
tain's banner  in  an  ancient  battle,  may  be  seen  any  sederunt 
day  betwixt  nine  and  ten,  high  towering  above  all  the  fluctua- 
tii^j  and  changeful  scene  in  the  Outer  House,  where  his  eccen- 
tricities often  make  him  the  centre  of  a  group  of  petulant  and 
teasing  boys,  who  exercise  upon  him  every  art  of  ingenious 
torture.  His  countenance,  originally  that  of  a  portly,  comely 
burgess,  is  now  emaciated  with  poverty  and  anxiety,  and  ren- 
dered wild  by  an  insane  lightness  about  the  eyes ;  a  withered 
and  blighted  skin  and  complexion  \  features  begrimed  with 
snu£[,  charged  with  the  self-importance  peculiar  to  insanity ; 
and  a  habit  of  perpetually  speaking  to  himself.  Such  was  my 
unfortunate  client ;  and  I  must  allow,  Darsie,  that  my  profes- 
sion had  need  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  if,  as  is  much  to  be 
feared,  it  brings  many  individuals  to  such  a  pass. 

After  we  had  been,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  presented  to 
each  other,  at  which  time  I  easily  saw  by  my  father's  manner 
that  he  was  desirous  of  supporting  Peter's  character  in  my  eyes 
as  much  as  circumstances  would  permit — "Alan,"  he  said, 
*'  this  is  the  gentleman  who  has  agreed  to  accept  of  you  as  his 
counsel,  in  place  of  young  Dumtoustie." 

"  Entirely  out  of  favor  to  my  old  acquaintance  your  father," 
said  Peter,  with  a  benign  and  patronizing  countenance  "  out  of 
respect  to  your  father,  and  ni}  old  intimacy  with  Lord  Bladder- 
«kate.  Otherwise,  by  the  Reliant  Majestatem  !  I  would  have 
presented  a  petition  and  complaint  against  Daniel  Dumtoustie, 
Advocate,  by  name  and  surname — I  would,  by  all  the  prac- 

lo 
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tiques ! — I  know  the  forms  of  process ;  and  I  am  not  to  tm 
trifled  with." 

My  father  here  interrupted  my  client,  and  remmded  him 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  do,  as  he  proposed 
to  give  the  young  counsel  an  outline  of  the  state  of  the  con- 
joined process,  with  a  view  to  letting  him  into  the  merits  of  the 
cause^  disencumbered  from  the  points  of  form.  "  I  have  made 
a  short  abbreviate,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  he;  "having sat  up  laie 
last  night,  and  employed  much  of  this  morning  in  wading 
through  these  papers,  to  save  Alan  some  trouble,  and  I  am 
now  about  to  state  the  result." 

"  I  will  sUte  it  myself,"  said  Peter,  breaking  in  without 
reverence  upon  his  sohcitor. 

"  No,  by  no  means,"  said  my  father ;  "  I  am  your  agent  for 
the  time." 

"  Mine  eleventh  in  number,"  said  Peter ;  "  I  have  a  new  one 
every  year ;  I  wish  I  could  get  a  new  coat  as  regularly." 

"  Your  agent  for  the  time,"  resumed  my  father ;  "  and  you, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  forms,  know  that  the  client  states 
the  cause  to  the  agent — the  agent  to  the  counsel " 

"  The  counsel  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,"  continued  Peter,  once 
set  a-going,  like  the  peal  of  an  alarm-clock,  "  The  Ordinary  to 
the  Inner  House,  the  President  to  the  Bench.  It  b  just  like 
the  rope  to  the  man,  the  man  to  the  ox,  the  ox  to  the  water, 
the  water  to  the  fire-^ " 

"  Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  my  father, 
cutting  his  recitation  short ;  "time  wears  on — ^we  must  get  to 
business — ^you  must  not  interrupt  the  court,  you  know — Hem, 
hem  !    From  this  abbreviate  it  appears " 

"  Before  you  begin,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "I'll  thank  you  to 
order  me  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  some  cauld  meat, 
or  broth,  or  the  like  alimentary  provision !  I  was  so  anxious 
to  see  your  son,  that  I  could  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  dinner." 

Heartily  glad,  I  believe,  to  have  so  good  a  chance  of  stop- 
ping his  client's  mouth  effectualljr,  my  father  ordered  some 
cold  meat ;  to  which  James  Wilkmson,  for  the  honor  of  the 
house,  was  about  to  add  the  brandy  bottle,  which  remained  on 
the  sideboard,  but,  at  a  wink  from  my  father,  supplied  its  place 
with  small  beer.  Peter  charged  the  provisions  with  the 
rapacitv  of  a  famished  lion ;  and  so  well  did  the  diversion  en- 
gage hmi,  that  though,  while  my  father  stated  the  case,  he 
looked  at  him  repeatedly,  as  if  he  meant  to  interrupt  his  state- 
ment, yet  he  always  found  more  agreeable  employment  for  his 
mouth,  and  returned  to  the  cold  beef  with  an  avidity  which 
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convinced  me  he  had  not  had  such  an  opportunity  for  many  a 
day  of  satiating  his  appetite.  Omitting  much  formal  phrase- 
ology, and  many  legal  details,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you,  in 
exchange  for  your  fiddler's  tale,  the  history  of  a  litigant,  or 
rather,  the  history  of  his  lawsuit. 

"Peter  Peebles  and  Paul   Plainstanes,"  said  my   father, 

*  entered  into  partnership,  in  the  year ,  as  mercers  and 

linendrapers,  in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  carried  on  a  great  line 
of  business  to  mutual  advantage.  But  the  learned  counsel 
needeth  not  to  be  told,  societcts  est  mater  discardiarumy  partner- 
ship oft   makes  pleaship.    The  company  being  dissolved  by 

mutual  consent,  in  the  year ^  the  affairs  had  to  be  wound 

up,  and  after  certain  attempts  to  settle  the  matter  extra-judi- 
aally,  it  was  at  last  brought  into  the  Court,  and  has  branched 
out  into  several  distinct  processes,  most  of  whilk  have  been  con- 
joined by  the  Ordinary.  It  is  to  the  state  of  these  processes 
that  counsel's  attention  is  particularly  directed.  There  is  the 
original  action  of  Peebles  v.  Plainstanes,  convening  him  for 
payment  of  ;^3ooo,  less  or  more,  as  alleged  balance  due  by 
Plainstanes.  idly.  There  is  a  counter-action,  in  which  Plain- 
stanes is  pursuer  and  Peebles  defender,  for  ;£'25oo,  less  or 
more,  being  balance  alleged,/^  contra^  to  be  due  by  Peebles. 
3dly,  Mr.  Peebles's  seventh  agent  advised  an  action  of  Compt 
and  Reckoning  at  his  instance,  wherein  what  balance  should 
prove  due  on  either  side  might  be  fairly  struck  and  ascertained. 
4thly,  To  meet  the  hypothetical  case,  that  Peebles  might  be 
found  liable  in  a  balance  to  Plainstanes,  Mr.  Wildgoose,  Mr. 
Peebles's  eighth  agent,  recommended  a  Multiplepoinding  to 
bring  all  parties  concerned  into  the  field." 

My  brain  was  like  to  turn  at  this  account  of  lawsuit  within 
lawsuit,  like  a  nest  of  chip-boxes,  with  all  of  which  I  was  ex- 
pected to  make  mvself  acquainted. 

"  I  understand,'*  I  said,  *'  that  Mr.  Peebles  claims  a  sum  of 
money  from  Plainstanes — ^how  then  can  he  be  his  debtor  ?  and 
if  not  his  debtor)  how  can  he  bring  a  Multiplepoinding,  the 
very  summons  of  which  sets  forth  that  the  pursuer  does  owe 
certain  moneys,  which  he  is  desirous  to  pay  by  warrant  of  a 
judge  .?"♦ 

"  Ye  know  little  of  the  matter,  I  doubt,  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Peebles ;  "  a  Multiplepoinding  is  the  safest  remedium  juris  in 
the  whole  form  of  process.  I  have  known  it  conjoined  with  a 
declarator  of  marriage. — ^Your  beef  is  excellent,"  he  said  to  my 

*  Multiplepoinding  is,  I  believe,  equivalent  to  what  is  called  in  England  a  cast  4 
Doable  Diatrets. 
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father,  who  in  vain  endeavored  to  resume  his  lega]  disqui^- 
tion  ;  "  but  something  highly  powdered — and  the  twopenny  is 
undeniable  ;  but  it  is  small  swipes — small  swipes — more  of  hop 
than  malt — with  your  leave  V\\  try  your  black  bottle." 

My  father  startt  d  lo  help  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  in 
due  measure  ;  but,  iiiiinitely  to  my  amusement,  Peter  got  pos- 
session of  the  bottle  by  the  neck,  and  my  father's  ideas  of  hos- 
intality  were  far  too  scrupulous  to  permit  his  attempting,  by 
any  direct  means,  to  redeem  it ;  so  that  Peter  returned  to  the 
table  triumphant,  with  his  prey  in  his  clutch. 

**  Better  have  a  wine-glass,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  my  father,  in 
an  admonitory  tone,  "  you  will  find  it  pretty  strong." 

"  If  the  kirk  is  ower  muckle,  we  can  sing  mass  in  the  choir,' 
said  Peter,  helping  himself  in  the  goblet  out  of  which  he  had 
b^n  drinking  the  small  beer.  ''  What  is  it,  usquebaugh  ? — 
BRANDY,  as  I  am  an  honest  man  !  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
name  and  taste  of  brandy. — Mr.  Fairford  elder,  your  good 
health"  (a  mouthful  of  brandy) — "  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  wishing 
you  well  through  your  arduous  undertaking  "  (another  go-down 
of  the  comfortable  liquor^.  "  And  now,  though  you  have  given 
a  tolerable  breviate  of  this  great  lawsuit,  of  whilk  everybody 
has  heard  something  that  has  walked  the  boards  in  the  Outer 
House  (here's  to  ye  again,  by  way  of  interim  decreet),  yet  ye 
have  omitted  to  speak  a  word  of  the  arrestments." 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  Mr.  Peebles." 

"  Or  of  the  action  of  suspension  of  the  charge  on  the  bilf 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that" 

"  Or  the  advocation  of  the  Sheriff-Court  process." 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  it." 

"  As  Tweed  comes  to  Melrose,  I  think,"  said  the  litigant ; 
and  then  filling  his  goblet  about  a  quarter  full  of  brandy,  as  if 
in  absence  of  mind,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  ye  are  a  lucky 
man  to  buckle  to  such  a  cause  as  mine  at  the  very  outset !  it 
is  like  a  specimen  of  all  causes,  man.  By  the  Regiam,  there  is 
not  a  remedium  juris  in  the  practiques  but  ye'll  find  a  spice  o't. 
Here's  to  your  getting  well  through  with  it — Pshut — I  am 
drinking  naJced  spirits,  I  think.  But  if  the  heathen  be  ower 
strong,  we'll  christen  him  with  the  brewer  "  (here  he  added  a 
little  small  beer  to  his  beverage,  paused,  rolled  his  eyes,  winked, 
and  proceeded), — **  Mr.  Fairford — ^the  action  of  assault  and 
battery,  Mr.  Fairford,  when  I  compelled  the  villain  Plainstanes 
to  pull  my  nose  within  two  steps  of  King  Charles's  statue  in 
the  Parliament  close — there  I  had  him  in  a  hose-net.  Never 
nian  could  tell  me  how  to  shape  that  process—  no  counsel  that 
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trerselled  wind  could  condescend  any  say  whether  it  were 
best  to  proceed  by  way  of  petition  and  complaint,  ad  vmdktam 
fublicam^  with  consent  of  his  Majesty's  advocate,  or  by  action 
on  the  statute  iox  pendente  iiie,  whilk  would  be  the  winning  ray 
plea  at  once,  and  so  getting  a  back  door  out  of  Court. — By  the 
Regiam,  that  beef  and  brandy  is  unco  het  at  my  heart — I  maun 
try  the  ale  again  "  (sipped  a  little  beer)  ;  "  and  the  ale's  but 
cauld,  I  maun  e'en  put  in  the  rest  of  the  brandy." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  proceeded  in  so  loud  and 
animated  a  style  of  elocution,  thumping  the  table,  drinking  and 
snuffing  alternately,  that  my  father,  abandoning  all  attempts  to 
interrupt  him,  sat  silent  and  ashamed,  suffering, ;  nd  anxious 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  scene. 

•*  And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  process  of  all — my  bat- 
tery and  assault  process,  when  I  had  the  good  luck  to  provoke 
him  to  pull  my  nose  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Court,  whilk 
was  tke  very  thing  I  wanted — Mr.  Pest,  ye  ken  him,  Daddie 
Fairford  ?  Old  Pest  was  for  making  it  out  hamesucken^  for  he  said 
the  Court  might  be  said — ^said — ugh  ! — to  be  my  dwelling  place. 
I  dwell  mair  there  th^  can  ony  gate  else,  and  the  essence  of 
hamesucken  is  to  strike  a  man  in  his  dwelling-place — mind  that, 
young  advocate — and  so  there's  hope  Plainstanes  may  be 
hanged,  as  many  has  for  a  less  matter ;  for,  mv  Lords, — will 
Pest  say  to  the  Justiciary  bodies, — my  Lords,  tne  Parliament 
House  is  Peeble's  place  of  dwelling,  says  he — being  commune 
forum^  and  commune  forum  est  commune  domidlium — Lass,  fetch 
another  glass  of  whiskey,  and  score  it — ^time  to  gae  hame — by 
the  practiques,  I  cannot  find  the  jug — ^yet  there's  twa  of  them, 
I  think.  By  the  Regiam,  Fairford — Daddie  Fairford — lend  us 
twal  pennies  to  buy  sneeshing,  mine  is  done — Macer,  call 
another  cause." 

The  box  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his  body  would  at  the 
same  time  have  fallen  from  the  chair,  had  not  I  supported  him. 

**  This  is  intolerable,"  said  my  father—"  Call  a  chairman, 
James  Wilkmson,  to  carry  this  degraded,  worthless,  drunken 
beast  home." 

When  Peter  Peebles  was  removed  from  this  memorable 
consultation,  under  the  care  of  an  able-bodied  Celt,  my  father 
hastily  bundled  up  the  papers,  as  a  showman,  whose  exhibition 
has  miscarried,  hastes  to  remove  his  booth.  *'  Here  are  my 
memoranda,  Alan,'*  he  said,  in  a  hurried  way ;  "  look  them 
carefully  over— compare  them  with  the  processes,  and  turn  it 
in.  your  head  before  Tuesday.  Many  a  good  speech  has  been 
Bade  for  a  beast  of  a  client;  and  hark  ye,  lad,  bark  ye— 1 
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never  intended  to  cheat  you  of  your  fee  when  all  was  done, 
though  I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  the  speech  first ;  but 
there  is  nothing  like  coming  the  horse  before  the  journey. 
Here  are  five  goud  guineas  in  a  silk  purse— of  your  poor 
mother's  netting,  Alan — she  would  have  been  a  blithe  woman 
to  have  seen  her  young  son  with  a  gown  on  his  back — ^but  no 
more  of  that — ^be  a  good  boy,  and  to  the  work  like  a  tiger." 

I  did  set  to  work,  Darsie ;  for  who  could  resist  such 
motives  ?  With  my  father's  assistance,  I  have  mastered  the 
details,  confused  as  thev  are ;  and  on  Tuesday  I  shall  plead 
as  well  for  Peter  Peebles,  as  I  could  for  a  duke.  Indeed,  I 
feel  my  head  so  clear  on  the  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  write  this 
long  letter  to  you ;  into  which,  however,  Peter  and  his  lawsuit 
have  insinuated  themselves  so  far,  as  to  show  you  how  much 
they  at  present  occupy  my  thoughts.  Once  more,  be  careful 
of  yourself,  and  mindful  of  me,  who  am  ever  thine,  while 

Alan  Fairfordw 


From  circumstances,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  it  was  loof 
ere  this  letter  reached  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

NARRATIVE. 


The  advantage  of  laying  before  the  reader,  in  the  words  of 
the  actors  themselves,  the  adventure  which  he  must  otherwise 
have  narrated  in  our  own,  has  given  great  popularity  to  the 
publication  of  epistolary  correspondence,  as  practiced  by 
various  great  authors,  and  by  ourselves  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. Nevertheless,  a  genuine  correspondence  of  this  kind  (and 
Heaven  forbid  it  should  be  in  any  respect  sophisticated  bv 
interpolations  of  our  own  !)  can  seldom  be  found  to  contain  au 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  the  reader  for  his  full  compre- 
hension of  the  story.  Also  it  must  often  happen  that  various 
prolixities  and  redundancies  occur  in  the  course  of  an  inter* 
change  of  letters,  which  must  hang  as  a  dead  weight  onthft 
progress  of  the  narrative.     To  avoid  this  dilemma,  somo 
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biographers  have  used  the  letters  of  the  personages  concerned, 
or  liberal  extracts  from  them,  to  describe  particular  incidents, 
or  express  the  sentiments  which  they  entertained ;  while  they 
connect  them  occasionally  with  such  portions  of  narrative  as 
may  serve  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  the  story. 

It  b  thus  that  the  adventurous  travellers  who  explore  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  now  move  on  through  the  crumbling 
snow-drift  so  slowly,  that  their  progress  is  almost  imperceptible, 
and  anon  abridge  their  journey  by  springing  over  the  interven* 
ing  chasms  which  cross  their  path,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
pilgrim-staves.  Or,  to  make  a  briefer  simile,  the  course  of  story* 
telling  which  we  have  for  the  present  adopted,  resembles  the 
original  discipline  of  the  dragoons,  who  were  trained  to  serve 
either  on  foot  or  horseback,  as  the  emergencies  of  the  service 
required.  With  this  explanation,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate 
some  circumstances  which  Alan  Fairford  did  not,  and  could 
not,  write  to  his  correspondent. 

Our  reader,  we  trust,  has  formed  somewhat  approaching  to 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  principal  characters  who  have  appeared 
before  him  during  our  narrative  ;  but  in  case  our  good  opinion 
of  his  sagacity  has  been  exaggerated,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
such  as  are  addicted  to  the  laudable  practice  of  skipping  (with 
idiom  we  have  at  times  a  strong  fellow-feeling),  the  following 
particulars  may  not  be  superfluous. 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford,  as  he  was  usually  called,  was  a  man 
of  business  of  the  old  school,  moderate  in  his  charges,  economic 
cal  and  even  niggardly  in  his  expenditure,  strictly  honest  in 
conducting  his  own  affairs,  and  those  of  his  clients,  but  taught 
by  long  experience  to  be  wary  and  suspicious  in  observing  the 
motions  of  others.  Punctual  as  the  clock  of  St.  Giles  tolled 
nine,  the  neat  dapper  form  of  the  little  hale  old  gentleman  was 
seen  at  the  threshold  of  the  Court  hall,  or  at  farthest,  at  the 
head  of  the  Back  Stairs,  trimly  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of 
snuff-colored  brown,  with  stockings  of  silk  or  woollen,  as  suit- 
ed the  weather;  a  bob-wig,  and  a  small  cocked  hat;  shoes 
blacked  as  Warren  would  have  blacked  them ;  silver  shoe 
buckles,  and  a  gold  stock-buckle.  A  nosegay  in  summer,  and 
a  sprig  of  holly  in  winter,  completed  his  well-known  dress  and 
appearance.  His  manners  corresponded  with  his  attire,  for 
they  were  scrupulously  civil,  and  not  a  little  formal.  He  was 
an  elder  of  the  kirk,  and,  of  course,  zealous  for  King  George 
and  the  government  even  to  slaying,  as  he  had  shown  by 
taking  up  arms  in  their  cause.  But  then,  as  he  had  clients 
and  connections  of  business  among  families  of  opposite  political 
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tenets,  he  was  particularly  cautious  to  use  all  the  convention^] 
phrases  which  the  civility  of  the  time  had  devised,  as  an  admis- 
sible mode  of  language  betwixt  the  two  parties.  Thus  he  spoke 
sometimes  of  the  Chevalier,  but  never  either  of  the  Prince, 
which  would  have  been  sacrificing  his  own  principles,  or  of  the 
Pretender,  which  would  have  been  offensive  to  those  of  others. 
Again,  he  usually  designated  the  Rebellion  as  the  affair  of  1745, 
and  spoke  of  any  one  engaged  in  it  as  a  person  who  had  been 
out  at  a  certain  period.  *  So  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Fairford 
was  a  man  much  liked  and  respected  on  all  sides,  though  his 
friends  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  given  a  dinner 
more  frequently,  as  his  little  cellar  contained  some  choice  old 
wine,  of  which,  on  such  rare  occasions,  he  was  no  niggard. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  this  good  old-fashioned  man  of 
method,  besides  that  which  he  really  felt  in  the  discharge  of 
his  daily  business,  was  the  hope  to  see  his  son  Alan,  the  only 
fruit  of  a  union  which  death  early  dissolved,  attain  what  in  the 
father's  eyes  was  the  proudest  of  all  distinctions — the  rank 
and  fame  of  a  well-employed  lawyer. 

Every  profession  has  its  peculiar  honors,  and  Mr.  Fairford's 
mind  was  constructed  upon  so  limited  and  exclusive  a  plan, 
that  he  valued  nothing,  save  the  objects  of  ambition  which  his 
own  presented.  He  would  have  shuddered  at  Alan's  acquiring 
the  renown  of  a  hero,  and  laughed  with  scorn  at  the  equally 
barren  laurels  of  literature ;  it  was  by  the  path  of  the  law  alone 
that  he  was  desirous  to  see  him  rise  to  eminence,  and  the  pro- 
babilities of  success  or  disappointment  were  the  thoughts  of 
his  father  by  day,  and  his  dream  by  night. 

The  disposition  of  Alan  Fairford,  as  well  as  his  talents, 
were  such  as  to  encourage  his  father's  expectations.  He  had 
acuteness  of  intellect,  joined  to  habits  of  long  and  patient 
study,  improved  no  doubt  by  the  discipline  of  his  father's  house ; 
to  which,  generally  speaking,  he  conformed  with  the  utmost 
docility,  expressing  no  wish  for  greater  or  more  frequent  relaxa* 
tion  than  consisted  with  his  father's  anxious  and  severe  restric- 
tions.  When  he  did  indulge  in  any  juvenile  frolics,  his  father 
had  the  candor  to  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  his  more  mercurial 
companion,  Darsie  Latimer. 

This  youth,  as  the  reader  must  be  aware,  had  been  received 
as  an  inmate  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Fairford,  senior,  at  a  time 

*  Old-pashionbd  Scotch  Civility. — Such  were  literally  the  points  of  politeness  ob* 
served  in  general  society  during  the  Author's  youth,  where  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  in 
a  comity  assembled  by  chatice,  to  find  individuals  who  had  borne  arms  on  one  side  or 
•ther  in  the  civil  broils  of  1745.  Nothing,  according  to  my  recollection,  coald  be  more 
•rentle  and  decorous  than  the  respect  these  old  enemies  i^aid  to  each  other's  pretndices.  Bol 
m  this  I  ipeak  geuenUly.    I  have  witnessed  one  or  two  explosions- 
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when  some  of  the  delicacy  of  constitution  which  had  abridged 
the  life  of  his  consort,  began  to  show  itself  in  the  son,  and 
when  the  father  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  disposed  to  indulge 
his  slightest  wish.  That  the  young  Englishman  was  able  to 
pay  a  considerable  board  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
Mr.  Fairford  ;  it  was  enough  that  his  presence  seemed  to  make 
his  son  cheerful  and  happy.  He  was  compelled  to  allow  that 
"  Darsie  was  a  fine  lad,  though  unsettled,"  and  he  would  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  his  levities  excited,  had  it  not  been  for  the  voluntary  ex- 
cursion which  gave  rise  to  the  preceding  correspondence,  and 
in  which  Mr.  Fairford  secretly  rejoiced,  as  affording  the  means 
of  separating  Alan  from  his  gay  companion,  at  least  until  he 
should  have  assumed,  and  become  accustomed  to,  the  duties 
of  his  dry  and  laborious  profession. 

But  the  absence  of  Darsie  was  far  from  promoting  the  end 
which  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford  had  expected  and  desired.  The 
young  men  were  united  by  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy  ,  and 
the  more  so,  that  neither  of  them  sought  nor  desired  to  adroit 
any  others  into  their  society.  Alan  Fairford  was  averse  to 
general  company,  from  a  disposition  naturally  reserved,  and 
Darsie  Latimer  from  a  painful  sense  of  his  own  unknown  ori 
gin,  particularly  afflicting  in  a  country  where  high  and  low  are 
professed  genealogists.  The  young  men  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  their  separation  was 
painful,  and  that  its  effects  upon  Alan  Fairford,  joined  to 
the  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  tenor  of  his  friend's  letters^ 
greatly  exceeded  what  the  senior  had  anticipated.  The  young 
man  went  through  his  usual  duties,  his  studies,  and  the  examina- 
tions to  which  he  was  subjected,  but  with  nothing  like  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  which  he  had  formerly  displayed  \  and  his  anxious 
awi  observant  father  saw  but  too  plainly  that  his  heart  was 
with  his  absent  comrade. 

A  philosopher  would  have  given  way  to  this  tide  of  feeling 
in  hopes  to  have  diminished  its  excess,  and  permitted  the  youths 
to  have  been  some  time  together,  that  their  intimacy  might  have 
heen  broken  off  by  degrees  \  but  Mr.  Fairford  only  saw  the 
more  direct  mode  of  continued  restraint,  which,  however,  he 
was  desirous  of  veiling  under  some  plausible  pretext.  In  the 
anxiety  which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  he  had  held  communi- 
cation with  an  old  acquaintance  Peter  Drudgeit,  with  whom  the 
reader  is  partly  acquainted.  "  Alan,"  he  said,  "  was  ance  wud, 
and  aye  waur ;  and  he  was  expecting  every  moment  when  he 
Would  start  off  in  a  wildgooseK:hase  after  the  caUant  Latimer ; 
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Will  Sampson,  the  horse-hirer  in  Candlemaker  Row,  had  given 
him  a  hint  that  Alan  had  been  looking  for  a  good  hack,  to  go 
to  the  country  for  a  few  days.  And  then  to  oppose  him  down- 
right— ^he  could  not  but  think  on  the  way  his  poor  mother  was 
removed — Would  to  heaven  he  was  yoked  to  some  tight  piece 
of  business,  no  matter  whether  well  or  ill  paid,  but  some  job 
that  would  hamshackle  him  at  least  until  the  Courts  rose,  if  it 
were  but  for  decency's  sake." 

Peter  Drudgeit  sympathized,  for  Peter  had  a  son,  who,  rea- 
son or  none,  would  needs  exchange  the  torn  and  inky  fustian 
sleeves  for  the  blue  jacket  and  white  lapelle  ;  and  he  sug- 
gested, as  the  reader  knows,  the  engaging  our  friend  Alan  in 
5ie  matter  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  just  opened  by  the  desertion 
of  young  Dumtoustie,  whose  defection  would  be  at  the  same 
time  concealed ;  and  this  Drudgeit  said,  *'  would  be  felling  two 
dogs  with  one  stone." 

With  these  explanations,  the  reader  will  hold  a  man  of  the 
elder  Fairford's  sense  and  experience  free  from  the  hazardous 
and  impatient  curiosity  with  which  boys  fling  a  puppy  into  a 
deep  pond,  merely  to  see  if  the  creature  can  swim.  However 
confident  in  his  son's  talents,  which  were  really  considerable, 
he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  involved  him  in  the  duty 
of  pleading  a  complicated  and  difficult  case,  upon  his  very  first 
appearance  at  the  bar,  had  he  not  resorted  to  it  as  an  effectual 
way  to  prevent  the  young  man  from  taking  a  step  which  his 
habits  of  thinking  represented  as  a  most  fatal  one  at  his  outset 
of  life. 

Betwixt  two  evils,  Mr.  Fairford  chose  that  which  was  in  his 
own  apprehension  the  least ;  and,  like  a  brave  officer  sending 
forth  his  son  to  battle,  rather  chose  he  should  die  upon  the 
breach,  than  desert  the  conflict  with  dishonor.  Neither  did  be 
leave  him  to  his  own  unassisted  energies.  Like  Aipheus  pre- 
ceding Hercules,  he  himself  encountered  the  Augean  mass  of 
Peter  Peebles'  law-matters.  It  was  to  the  old  man  a  labor  of 
love  to  place  in  a  clear  and  undistorted  view  the  real  merits  oi 
this  case,  which  the  carelessness  and  blunders  of  Peter's  former 
solicitors  had  converted  into  a  huge  chaotic  mass  of  unin- 
telligible technicality ;  and  such  was  his  skill  and  industry,  that 
he  was  able,  after  the  severe  toil  of  two  or  three  days,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  consideration  of  the  young  counsel  the  principal  facts 
of  the  case,  in  alight  equally  simple  and  comprehensible.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  so  affectionate  and  indefatigable, 
Alan  Fairford  was  enabled,  when  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  to 
walk  towards  the  Court,  attended  by  hb  anxious  yet  encounig- 
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Ikig  parent,  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  he  would  lose 
no  reputation  upon  this  arduous  occasion. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  Court  by  Poor  Petef 
Peebles  in  his  usual  plenitude  of  wig  and  celsitude  of  hat.  He 
seized  on  the  young  pleader  like  a  lion  on  his  prey.  "  How  is 
9l  wi'  you,  Mr.  Alan — ^how  is  a'  wi'  you,  man  ? — ^The  awfu'  day 
is  come  at  last — a  day  that  will  be  lang  minded  in  this  house. 
Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes — conjoined  processes 
—Hearing  in  presence — stands  for  the  Short  Roll  for  this  day 
—I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  a  week  for  thinking  of  it, 
and,  I  dare  to  say,  neither  has  the  Lord  President  himsell — for 
inch  a  cause  !^ !  But  your  father  garr'd  me  tak  a  wee  drap  ower 
muckle  of  his  pint  bottle  the  other  night ;  it's  no  right  to  mix 
brandy  wi*  business,  Mr.  Fairford.  I  would  have  been  the 
waur  o'  liquor  if  I  would  have  drunk  as  muckle  as  you  twa 
would  have  had  me.  But  there's  a  time  for  a'  things,  and  if 
ye  will  dine  with  me  after  the  case  is  heard,  or  whilk  is  the 
same,  or  maybe  better,  77/  gang  my  ways  hame  wC  yoUy  and 
1  winna  object  to  a  cheerfu'  glass,  within  the  bounds  of  moder- 
ation.*' 

Old  Fairford  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  hurried  past  the 
cHent,  saw  his  son  wrapt  in  the  sable  bombazine,  which,  in  his 
eyes,  was  more  venerable  than  an  archbishop's  lawn,  and  could 
not  help  fondly  patting  his  shoulder,  and  whispering  to  him  to 
lake  courage,  and  show  he  was  worthy  to  wear  it.  The  party 
entered  the  Outer  Hall  of  the  Court  (once  the  place  of  meet- 
ing ot  the  ancient  Scottish  Parliament),  and  which  corresponds 
to  the  use  of  Westminster  Hall  in  England,  serving  as  a  vesti- 
bule to  the  Inner  House,  as  it  is  termed,  and  a  place  of  do- 
minion to  certain  sedentary  personages  called  Lords  Ordinary. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  spent  by  old  Fairford 
in  reiterating  his  instructions  to  Alan,  and  in  running  from  one 
person  to  another,  from  whom  he  thought  he  could  still  glean 
some  grains  of  information,  either  concerning  the  point  at  issue, 
or  collateral  cases.  Meantime,  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  whose 
shallow  brain  was  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  importance  of 
the  moment,  kept  as  close  to  his  young  counsel  as  shadow  to 
substance,  aflfected  now  to  speak  loud,  now  to  whisper  m  his 
ear,  now  to  deck  his  ghastly  countenance  with  wreathed  smiles, 
now  to  cloud  it  with  a  shade  of  deep  and  solemn  importance^ 
and  anon  to  contort  it  with  the  sneer  of  scorn  and  derision. 
These  moods  of  the  client's  mind  were  accompanied  with  sin- 
gular '*  mockings  and  mowings,"  fantastic  gestures,  which  the 
man  of  rags  and  litigation  deemed  appropriate  to  his  changes 
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t>f .  countenance.  Now  he  brandished  l^s  arm  aioft,  now  thrust 
his  fist  straight  out,  as  if  to  knock  his  opponent  down.  Now 
he  laid  his  open  palm  on  his  bosom,  and  now  flinging  it  abroad^ 
he  gallantly  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  air. 

These  demonstrations,  and  the  obvious  shame  and  embar- 
rassment of  Alan  Fairford,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  juvenile  idlers  in  the  hall.  They  did  not,  indeed,  approach 
Peter  with  their  usual  familiarity,  from  some  feeling  of  defer- 
ence towards  Fairford,  though  many  accused  him  of  conceit 
in  presuming  to  undertake,  at  this  early  stage  of  his  practice,  a 
case  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  Alan,  notwithstanding  this 
forbearance,  was  not  the  less  sensible  that  he  and  his  compan- 
ion were  the  subjects  of  many  a  passing  jest,  and  manv  a  shout 
of  laughter,  with  which  that  region  at  sdl  times  abouncls. 

At  length  the  young  counsel's  patience  gave  way,  and  as  il 
threatened  to  carry  his  presence  of  mind  and  recollection  along 
with  it,  Alan  frankly  told  his  father,  that  unless  he  was  relieved 
from  the  infliction  of  his  client's  personal  presence  and  instruc- 
tions, he  must  necessarily  throw  up  his  brief,  and  decline  plead- 
ing the  case. 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Alan,"  said  the  old  gendeman  almost 
at  his  own  wit's  end  upon  hearing  this  dilemma :  **  dinna  mind 
the  silly  ne'er-do-weel ;  we  cannot  keep  the  man  trom  hearing 
his  own  cause,  though  he  be  not  quite  right  in  the  head." 

"On  my  life,  sir,"  answered  Alan,  "I  shall  be  unable  to  go 
on,  he  drives  everything  out  of  my  remembrance;  and  if  I 
attempt  to  speak  seriously  of  the  injuries  he  has  sustained,  and 
the  condition  he  is  reduced  to,  how  can  I  expect  but  that  the 
very  appearance  of  such  an  absurd  scarecrow  will  turn  it  all 
into  ridicule?" 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Saunders  Fairford,  glan- 
cing a  look  at  Poor  Peter,  and  then  cautiously  inserting  his 
forefinger  under  his  bob-wig,  in  order  to  rub  his  temple  and  aid 
his  invention ;  "  he  is  no  figure  for  the  fore-bar  to  see  without 
laughing ;  but  how  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  To  speak  sense,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  is  the  last  thing  he  will  listen  to.  Stay,  ay — Alan, 
my  darling,  hae  patience  ;  I'll  get  him  oJ0E  on  the  instant,  like 
a  gowff  ba'." 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  his  ally,  Peter  Drudgeit,  who,  on 
seeing  him  with  marks  of  haste  in  his  gait,  and  care  upon  his 
countenance,  clapped  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  with,  *•  What's  the 
stir  now,  Mr.  Saunders? — Is  there  aught  wrang>  " 

"Here's  a  dollar,  man,"  said  Mr.  Saunders;  "now,  or 
sever,  Peter,  do  me  a  good  turn.    Yondcr*s  your  namesake. 
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Peter  Peebles,  will  drive  the  swine  through  our  bonny  hanks  of 
yam  ;*  get  him  over  to  John's  Coffee-house,  man — gie  him  his 
meridian — keep  him  there,  drunk  or  sober,  till  the  hearing  is 
ower." 

"  Eneugh  said,"  quoth  Peter  Drudgeit,  no  way  displeased 
with  his  own  share  in  the  service  required, — "  We'se  do  your 
bidding." 

Accordingly,  the  scribe  was  presently  seen  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  Peter  Peebles,  whose  responses  came  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing broken  form : 

"  Leave  the  Court  for  ae  minute  on  this  great  day  of  judg- 
ment ? — not  I,  by  the  Reg Eh  !  what  ?     Brandy,  did  ye  say 

— French  Brandy  ?— couldna  ye  fetch  a  stoup  to  the  bar  under 
your  coat,  man  ? — Impossible  ?  Nay,  if  it's  clean  impossible, 
and  if  we  have  an  hour  good  till  they  get  through  the  single 
bill,  and  the  summar-roll,  1  carena  if  I  cross  the  close  wi'  you  ; 
I  am  sure  I  need  something  10  keep  my  heart  up  this  awful 
day ;  but  I'll  no  stay  above  an  instant — not  above  a  minute  of 
time — ^nor  drink  aboon  a  single  gill." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  two  Peters  were  seen  mov- 
ing  through  the  Parliament  Close  (which  new-fangled  affecta- 
tion has  termed  a  Square),  the  triumphant  Drudgeit  leading 
captive  the  passive  Peebles,  whose  legs  conducted  him  towards 
the  dramshop,  while  his  reverted  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
Court.  They  dived  into  the  Cimmerian  abysses  of  John's 
Coffee-house,t  formerly  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  classical 
and  genial  Doctor  Pitcaim,  and  were  for  the  present  seen  no 
more. 

Relieved  from  his  tormentor,  Alan  Fairford  had  time  to  rally 
his  recollections,  which,  in  the  irritation  of  his  spirits,  had 
nearly  escaped  him,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  a  task,  the 
successful  discharge  or  failure  in  which  must,  he  was  aware, 
have  the  deepest  influence  upon  his  fortunes.  He  had  pride, 
was  not  without  a  consciousness  of  talent,  and  the  sense  of  his 
father's  feelings  upon  the  subject  impelled  him  to  the  utmost 
exertion.  Above  all,  he  had  that  sort  of  self-command  which 
is  essential  to  success  in  every  arduous  undertaking,  and  he 
was  constitutionally  free  from  that  feverish  irritability,  by  which 
those,  whose  over-active  imaginations  exaggerate  difficulties, 

*  The  simile  is  obvious^  from  the  old  manufacture  of  Scotland,  when  the  gudewife's 
tfiriftf  as  the  yam  wrought  in  the  winter  was  called,  when  laid  dotm  to  bleach  by  the  buni« 
^de,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  pigs,  seldom  well  r^^ted  about  a  Scottish 
lUTO-hnuse. 

tNoteF.   John's  Coffee-bouBe 
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render  themselves  incapable  of  encountering  such  when  thef 
arrive. 

Having  collected  all  the  scattered  and  broken  associations 
which  were  necessary,  Alan's  thoughts  reverted  to  Dumfriesshire, 
and  the  precarious  situation  in  which  he  feared  his  beloved 
friend  had  placed  himself ;  and  once  and  again  he  consulted 
his  watch,  eager  to  have  his  present  task  commenced  and  ended 
that  he  might  hasten  to  Darsie's  assistance.  The  hour  and 
moment  at  length  arrived.  The  Macer  shouted,  with  all  his 
well-remembered  brazen  strength  of  lungs,  "  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
versus  Plainstanes,/^  Dumtoustie*?/  Tough ! — Maister  Da-a-niel 
Dumtoustie !  "  Dumtoustie  answered  not  the  summons,  which, 
deep  and  swelling  as  it  was,  could  not  reach  across  the  Queens- 
feny ;  but  our  Maister  Alan  Fairford  appeared  in  his  place. 

The  court  was  very  much  crowded ;  for  much  amusement 
had  been  received  on  former  occasions  when  Peter  had  volun- 
teered his  own  oratory,  and  had  been  completely  successful  in 
routing  the  gravity  of  the  whole  procedure,  and  putting  to 
silence,  not  indeed  the  counsel  of  the  opposite  party,  but  his 
own. 

Both  bench  and  audience  seemed  considerably  surprised  at 
the  juvenile  appearance  of  the  young  man  who  appeared  in 
the  room  of  Dumtoustie,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  this  com- 
plicated and  long  depending  process,  and  the  common  herd 
were  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  Peter  the  client,  the  Punch- 
inello of  the  expected  entertainment.  The  Judges  looked  with 
a  very  favorable  countenance  on  .our  friend  Alan,  most  of  them 
being  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  so  old  a  practitioner  as  his 
father,  and  all,  or  almost  all,  aifording  from  civility,  the  same 
fair  play  to  the  first  pleading  of  a  counsel,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  yields  to  the  maiden  speech  of  one  of  its  members. 

Lord  Bladderskate  was  an  exception  to  this  general  expres- 
sion of  benevolence.  He  scowled  upon  Alan,  from  beneath  his 
large,  shaggy,  gray  eyebrows,  just  as  if  the  young  lawyer  had 
been  usurpinc;  his  nephew's  honors,  instead  of  covering  his 
disgrace ;  and  from  feelings  which  did  his  lordship  little  honor, 
he  privately  hoped  the  young  man  would  not  succeed  in  the 
cause  which  his  kinsman  had  abandoned. 

Even  Lord  Bladderskate,  however,  was,  in  spite  of  himself, 
pleased  with  the  judicious  and  modest  tone  in  which  Alan 
began  his  address  to  the  Court,  apologizing  for  his  own  pre- 
sumption, and  excusing  it  by  the  sudden  illness  of  his  learned 
brother,  for  whom  the  labor  of  opening  a  cause  of  some  diffi- 
culty and  importance  had  been  much  more  worthily  designed 
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He  spoke  of  himself  as  he  realfy  was,  and  of  young  Dumtoustie 
as  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  taking  care  not  to  dwell  on 
either  topic  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary.  The  old 
Judge's  looks  became  benign ;  his  family  pride  was  propitiated, 
and,  pleased  equally  with  the  modesty  and  civility  of  the  young 
man  whom  he  had  thought  forward  and  officious,  he  relaxed  the 
scorn  of  his  features  into  an  expression  of  profound  attention ; 
the  highest  compliment,  and  the  greatest  encouragement,  which 
a  judge  can  render  to  the  counsel  addressing  him. 

Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  Court,  the  young  lawyer,  using  the  lights  which  his  father's 
experience  and  knowledge  of  business  had  aiforded  him,  pro* 
ceeded  with  an  address  and  clearness,  unexpected  from  one  of 
his  years,  to  remove  from  the  case  itself  those  complicated  for- 
malities with  which  it  had  been  loaded,  as  a  surgeon  strips 
from  a  wound  the  dressing  which  had  been  hastily  wrapped 
round  it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  its  cure  secundum  artem.  De- 
veloped of  the  cumbrous  and  complicated  technicalities  of  liti- 
gation, with  which  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  client,  the  in- 
considerate haste  or  ignorance  of  his  agents,  and  the  evasions 
of  a  subtle  adversary,  had  invested  the  process,  the  cause  of 
Poor  Peter  Peebles,  standing  upon  its  simple  merits,  was  no 
bad  subject  for  the  declamation  of  a  young  counsel,  nor  did  our 
^end  Alan  fail  to  avail  himself  of  its  strong  points. 

He  exliibited  his  client  as  a  simple-hearted,  honest,  well- 
meaning  man,  who,  during  a  copartnership  of  twelve  years,  had 
gradually  become  impoverished,  while  his  partner  (his  former 
clerk),  having  no  funds  but  his  share  of  the  same  business.  Into 
which  he  had  been  admitted  without  any  advance  of  stock,  had 
become  gradually  more  and  more  wealthy. 

"  Their  association,"  said  Alan,  and  the  little  flight  was  re- 
ceived with  some  applause,  "  resembled  the  ancient  story  of 
the  fruit  which  was  carved  with  a  knife  poisoned  on  one  side 
of  the  blade  only,  so  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  envenomed 
portion  was  served,  drew  decay  and  death  from  what  horded 
savor  and  sustenance  to  the  consumer  of  the  other  moiety." 
He  then  plunged  boldly  into  the  mare  magnum  of  accompta 
between  the  parties  ;  he  pursued  each  false  statement  from  the 
waste-book  to  the  day-book,  from  the  day-book  to  the  bill- 
book,  from  the  bill-book  to  the  ledger ;  placed  the  artful  inter- 
polations and  insertions  of  the  fallacious  Plainstanes  in  arrav 
against  each  other,  and  against  the  fact ;  and  availing  himself 
to  the  utmost  of  his  father's  previous  labors,  and  his  own  knowl- 
tdge  of  accompts,  in  which  he  had  been  sedulously  trained,  he 
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laid  before  the  Court  a  clear  and  intelligible  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  copartnery,  showing,  with  precision,  that  a  large 
balance  must,  at  the  dissolution,  have  been  due  to  his  client, 
sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to  have  carried  on  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  thus  to  have  retained  his  situation  in 
society,  as  an  independent  and  industrious  tradesman.  '*  But 
instead  of  this  justice  being  voluntarily  rendered  by  the  former 
clerk  to  his  former  master, — by  the  party  obliged  to  his  bene- 
factor,— by  one  honest  man  to  another, — his  wretched  client, 
had  been  compelled  to  follow  his  quondam  clerk,  his  present 
debtor,  from  Court  to  Court ;  had  found  his  just  claims  met 
with  well-invented  but  unfounded  counter-claims,  had  seen  his 
party  shift  his  character  of  pursuer  or  defender,  as  often  as 
Harlequin  effects  his  transformations,  till,  in  a  chase  so  varied 
and  so  long,  the  unhappy  litigant  had  lost  substance,  reputation, 
and  almost  the  use  of  reason  itself,  and  came  before  their 
Lordships  an  object  of  thoughtless  derision  to  the  unreflecting, 
of  compassion  to  the  better-hearted,  and  of  awful  meditation  to 
every  one,  who  considered  that,  in  a  country  where  excellent 
laws  were  administered  by  upright  and  incorruptible  Judges,  a 
man  might  pursue  an  almost  indisputable  claim  through  all  the 
mazes  of  litigation  ;  lose  fortune,  reputation,  and  reason  itself 
in  the  chase,  and  now  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
country  in  the  wretched  condition  of  his  unhappy  client,  a  vic- 
tim to  protracted  justice,  and  to  that  hope  delayed  which 
sickens  the  heart." 

The  force  of  this  appeal  to  feeling  made  as  much  impression 
on  the  Bench  as  had  been  previously  effected  by  the  clearness 
of  Alan's  argument.  The  absurd  form  of  Peter  himself,  with 
his  tow-wig,  was  fortunately  not  present  to  excite  any  ludicrous 
emotion,  and  the  pause  that  took  place  when  the  young  lawyer 
had  concluded  his  speech,  was  followed  by  a  murmur  of  appro- 
bation, which  the  ears  of  his  father  drank  in  as  the  sweetest 
sounds  that  had  ever  entered  them.  Many  a  hand  of  gratula- 
tion  was  thrust  out  to  his  grasp,  trembling  as  it  was  with  anx- 
iety, and  finally  with  delight ;  his  voice  faltering  as  he  replied, 
*'  Ay,  ay,  I  kend  Alan  was  the  lad  to  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn."  ♦ 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  arose,  an  old  practitioner,  who 
had  noted  too  closely  the  impression  made  by  Alan's  pleading, 
not  to  fear  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  decision.  He 
paid  the  highest  compliments  to  his  very  young  brother — "the 

*  Said  of  ao  mdventurous  gypsyi  who  resolves  at  all  risks  to  convert  a  sheep's  hon  )atm 
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Beiij<miin,  as  he  would  presume  to  call  bim,  of  the  learned 
Faculty — said  tlie  alleged  hardships  of  Mr.  Peebles  were  com- 
pensated by  his  being  placed  in  a  situation  wheie  the  benevo- 
lence of  their  Lordships  had  assigned  him  gratuitously  such 
assistance  as  he  might  not  otherwise  have  obtained  at  a  high 
price — and  allowed  his  young  brother  had  put  many  thiiigs  in 
such  a  new  point  of  view,  that,  although  he  was  quite  certain 
of  his  ability  to  refute  them,  he  was  honestly  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  few  hours  to  arrange  his  answer,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
follow  Mr.  Fairford  from  point  to  point.  He  had  farther  to 
observe,  there  was  one  point  of  the  case  to  which  his  brother, 
whose  attention  had  been  otherwise  so  wonderfully  comprehen- 
sive, had  not  given  the  consideration  which  he  expected ;  it 
was  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  certain  cqrrespondence 
which  had  passed  betwixt  the  parties  soon  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  copartnery." 

The  Court  having  heard  Mi.  Tough,  readily  allowed  him  two 
days  for  preparing  himself,  hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
might  find  his  task  difficulty  and  affording  the  young  counsel, 
with  high  encomiums  upon  the  mode  in  which  he  had  acquitted 
himself,  the  choice  of  speaking,  either  now  or  at  the  next  call- 
ing of  the  cause,  upon  the  point  which  Plainstanes's  lawyer  had 
averted  to. 

Alan  modestly  apologist  for  what,  in  fact»  had  been  an 
omission  very  pardonable  in  so  complicated  a  case,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  instantly  ready  to  go  through  that  correspondence, 
and  prove  that  it  was  in  form  and  substance  exactly  applicable 
to  the  view  of  the  case  he  had  submitted  to  their  lordships.  He 
applied  to  his  father,  who  sat  behind  him,  to  hand  him,  from 
time  to  time,  the  letters  in  the  order  in  which  he  meant  tp  read 
and  comment  upon  them. 

Old  Counsellor  Tough  had  probably  formed  an  ingenious 
enough  scheme  to  blunt  the  effect  of  the  young  lawyer's  rea- 
soning, by  thus  obliging  him  to  follow  up  a  process  of  reasoning 
clear  and  complete  m  itself,  by  a.  hasty  and  extempoi^ary  appen- 
dix. If  so,  he  seemed  likely  to  be  disappointed  j  for  Alan  was 
well  prepared  on  this  as  on  other  parts  of  the  cause,  and  re- 
commenced his  {heading  with  a  degree  of  animation  which 
added  force  even  to  what  he  had  formerly  stated,  and  might 
perhaps  have  occasioned  the  old  gentlemen  to  regret  his  having 
again  called  him  up,  when  his  father,  as  he  handed  him  the 
letters,  put  one  into  his  hand  which  produced  a  singular  effect 
on  the  pleader. 

At  the  first  glance  he  saw  the  paper  had  no  reference  to  the 
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affairs  of  Peter  Peebles;  but  the  first  glance  also  showed  him 
what,  even  at  that  time,  and  in  that  presence,  he  could  not 
help  reading,  and  which,  being  read,  seemed  totally  to  discon- 
cert his  ideas.  He  stopped  short  in  his  harangue — gazed  on 
the  paper  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  horror — uttered  an  ex- 
clamation, and  flinging  down  the  brief  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
hurried  out  of  Court  without  returning  a  single  word  of  answer 
to  the  various  questions,  "  What  was  the  matter  ? " — "  Was  he 
taken  unwell  ? " — "  Should  not  a  chair  be  called  ? "  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

The  elder  Mr.  Fairford,.  who  remained  seated,  and  looking 
as  senseless  as  if  he  had  been  made  of  stone,  was  at  length  re- 
called to  himself  by  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  judges  and  the 
counsel  after  his  son's  health.  He  then  rose  with  an  air  in 
which  was  mingled  the  deep  habitual  reverence  in  which  he 
held  the  Court,  with  some  internal  cause  of  agitation,  and  with 
difficulty  mentioned  something  of  a  mistake — a  piece  of  bad 
news — Alan,  he  hoped,  would  be  well  enough  to-morrow.  But, 
unable  to  proceed  farther,  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  ex- 
claiming, '*  My  son  1  my  son  1 "  and  left  the  Court  hastily,  as 
if  in  pursuit  of  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  auld  bitch  next  ? "  *  said  an 
acute  metaphysical  judge,  though  somewhat  coarse  in  his  man- 
ners, aside  to  his  brethren.  **This  is  a  daft  cause,  Bladder- 
skate — first,  it  drives  the  poor  man  mad  that  aught  it — then 
your  nevoy  goes  daft  with  fright,  and  flies  the  pit — then  this 
smart  young  hopeful  is  aff  the  hooks  with  too  hard  study,  I 
fancy — and  now  auld  Saunders  Fairford  is  as  lunatic  as  the 
best  of  them.    What  sav  ye  till't,  ye  bitch  ? " 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  Bladderskate,  much  too 
formal  to  admire  the  levities  in  which  his  philosophical  brother 
sometimes  indulged  — "  I  say  nothing,  but  pray  to  Heaven  to 
keep  our  own  wits." 

'*  Amen,  amen,"  answered  his  learned  brother ;  "  for  some 
of  us  have  but  few  to  spare." 

The  Court  then  arose,  and  the  audience  departed,  greatly 
wondering  at  the  talent  displayed  by  Alan  Fairford  at  his  first 
appearance  in  a  case  so  difficult  and  so  complicated,  and  as- 
signing a  hundred  conjectural  causes,  each  different  from  the 
others,  for  the  singular  interruption  which  had  clouded  his  day 
of  success.  The  worst  of  the  whole  was,  that  six  agents,  who 
had  each  come  to  the  separate  resolution  of  thrusting  a  retain- 
ing fee  into  Alan's  hand  as  he  left  the  Court,  shook  their  heads 

*  TVaditioo  ascribes  this  wfaimstcal  style  of  language  to  the  ingenious  and  philosopbiaal 
LoidKaimos. 
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as  they  returned  the  money  into  their  leathern  pouches,  and 
said  *'  that  the  lad  was  clever,  but  they  would  like  to  see  more 
of  him  before  they  engaged  him  in  the  way  of  business — they 
did  not  like  his  louping  away  like  a  flea  in  a  blanket" 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


Had  our  friend  Alexander  Fairford  known  the  consequences 
of  his  son's  abrupt  retreat  from  the  Court,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  it  might  have  accomplished  the 
prediction  of  the  lively  old  judge,  and  driven  him  utterly  dis- 
tiacted.  As  it  was,  he  was  miserable  enough.  His  son  had 
risen  ten  degrees  higher  in  his  estimation  than  ever,  by  his 
display  of  juridical  talents,  which  seemed  to  assure  him  that 
the  applause  of  the  judges  and  professors  of  the  law,  which,  in 
hb  estimation,  was  worth  that  of  all  mankind  besides,  author* 
ized  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advantageous  estimate  which  even 
his  parental  partiality  had  been  induced  to  form  of  Alan's 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  a  little 
humbled,  from  a  disguise  which  he  had  practiced  towards  this 
son  of  his  hopes  and  wishes. 

The  truth  was,  that  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day, 
Mr.  Alexander  Fairford  had  received  from  his  correspondent 
and  friend.  Provost  Crosbie  of  Dumfries,  a  letter  of  the  ioV 
lowing  tenor  : — 

**Dkar  Sir, 

"  Your  respected  favor  of  25th  ultimo,  per  favor  of  Mr. 
Darsie  Latimer,  reached  me  in  safety,  and  I  showed  to  the 
young  gentleman  such  attention  as  he  was  pleased  to  accept  of. 
The  object  of  my  present  writing  is  twofold.  First,  the  council 
are  of  opinion  that  you  should  now  begin  to  stir  in  the  thirlage 
cause  \  and  they  think  they  will  be  able,  from  evidence  novUer 
repertuMy  to  enable  you  to  amend  your  condescendence  upon 
the  use  and  wont  of  the  burgh,  touching  the  grana  insecia  et 
iilata.  So  you  will  please  consider  yourself  as  authorized  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Pest,  and  lay  before  hiny  the  papers  which  you 
will  receive  by  the  coach.  The  council  think  that  a  fee  of  two 
guineas  may  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion,  as  Mr.  Pest  had 
three  for  drawing  the  original  condescendence. 
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"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding  that  there  has  been  a 
great  riot  among  the  Solway  fishermen,  who  have  destroyed, 
in  a  masterful  manner,  the  stake-nets  set  up  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river;  and  have  besides  attacked  the  house  of  Quaker 
Geddes,  one  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  Tide-Net  Fishing 
Company,  and  done  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Am  sorry  to  add, 
Mr.  Latimer  was  in  the  fray,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 
Murder  is  spoke  of,  but  that  may  be  a  word  of  course.  As  the 
young  gentleman  has  behaved  rather  oddly  while  in  these 
parts,  as  in  declining  to  dine  with  me  more  than  once,  and 
going  about  the  country  with  strolling  fiddlers  and  such  like, 
I  rather  hope  that  his  present  absence  is  only  occasioned  h^  a 
frolic  ;  but  as  his  servant  has  been  making  inquiries  of  me 
respecting  his  master,  I  thought  it  best  to  acquaint  you  in 
course  of  post.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  our  sheriff  has  taken 
a  precognition,  and  committed  one  or  two  of  the  rioters.  If 
I  can  be  useful  in  this  matter,  either  by  advertising  for  Mr. 
Latimer  as  missing,  publishing  a  reward,  or  otherwise,  I  will 
obey  your  instructions,  being  your  most  obedient  to  com- 
mand, 

"William  Crosbie."    . 

When  Mr.  Fairford  received  this  letter,  and  had  read  it  to 
an  end,  his  first  idea  was  to  communicate  it  to  his  son,  that  an 
express  might  be  instantly  despatched,  or  a  King^s  messenger 
sent  with  proper  authority  to  search  after  his  late  guest. 

The  habits  of  the  fishers  were  rude,  as  he  well  knew,  though 
not  absolutely  sanguinary  or  ferocious ;  and  there  had  been  in- 
stances of  their  transporting  persons  who  had  interfered  in 
their  smuggling  trade  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  elsewhere,  and 
keeping  them  under  restraint  for  many  weeks.  On  this  account, 
Mr.  Fairford  was  naturally  led  to  feel  anxiety  concerning  the 
fate  of  his  late  inmate ;  and,  at  a  less  interesting  moment, 
would  certainly  have  set  out  himself,  or  licensed  his  son  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  his  friend. 

But,  alas !  he  was  both  a  father  and  an  agent.  In  the  one 
capacity,  he  looked  on  his  son  as  dearer  to  him  than  all  the 
world  besides  ;  in  the  other,  the  lawsuit  which  he  conducted 
was  to  htm  like  an  infant  to  its  nurse,  and  the  case  of  Poor 
Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes  was,  he  saw,  adjourned, 
perhaps  sine  die^  should  this  document  reach  the  hands  of  his 
son.  The  mutual  and  enthusiastical  affection  betwixt  the  young 
men  was  well  known  to  him ;  and  he  concluded,  that  if  the  pre- 
C$^riou3  state  of  Latimer  were  made  known  to  Alan  Fairford*  it 
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would  render  him  not  only  unwilling,  but  totally  unfit,  to  dis- 
charge  the  duty  of  the  day,  to  which  the  old  gentleman  attached 
such  ideas  of  importance. 

On  mature  reflection,  therefore,  he  resolved,  though  notwith- 
out  some  feelings  of  compunction,  to  delay  communicating  to 
his  son  the  disagreeable  intelligence  which  he  had  received, 
until  the  business  of  the  day  should  be  ended.  The  delay, 
be  persuaded  himself,  could  oe  of  little  consequence  to  Darsie 
Latimer,  whose  folly,  he  dared  to  say,  had  led  him  into  some 
scrape  which  would  meet  an  appropriate  punishment,  in  some 
accidental  restraint,  which  would  be  thus  prolonged  for  only 
a  few  hours  longer.  Besides,  he  would  have  time  to  speak  to 
the  Sheriff  of  the  count)' — ^perhaps  to  the  King's  Advocate — 
and  set  about  the  matter  in  a  regular  manner,  or,  as  he  termed 
it,  as  summing  up  the  duties  of  a  solicitor,  to  age  as  accords* 

The  scheme,  as  we  have  seen,  was  partially  successful,  and 
was  only  ultimately  defeated,  as  he  confessed  to  himself  with 
shame,  by  his  own  very  unbusiness-like  mistake  of  shuffling 
the  Provost's  letter,  in  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the  morning, 
among  some  papers  belonging  to  Peter  Peebles's  affairs,  and 
then  handing  it  to  his  son,  without  observing  the  blunder.  He 
used  to  protest,  even  till  the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  never 
had  been  guilty  of  such  an  inaccuracy  as  giving  a  paper  out  of 
hb  hand  without  looking  at  the  docketing,  except  on  that  un-« 
happy  occasion,  when,  of  all  others,  he  had  such  particular 
reason  to  regret  his  negligence. 

Disturbed  by  these  reflections,  the  old  gentleman  had,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  some  disinclination,  arising  from  shame 
and  vexation,  to  face  his  own  son ;  so  that,  to  protract  for  a 
little  the  meeting,  which  he  feared  would  be  a  painful  one,  he 
went  to  wait  upon  the  Sheriff-depute,  who  he  found  had  set  off 
for  Dumfries,  in  great  haste,  to  superintend  in  person  the  inves- 
tigation which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his  Substitute.  This 
gentleman's  clerk  could  say  little  on  the  subject  of  the  riot,  ex- 
cepting that  it  had  been  serious,  much  damage  done  to  property, 
and  some  personal  violence  offered  to  individuals  ;  but  as  far 
as  he  had  yet  heard,  no  lives  lost  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Fairford  was  compelled  to  return  home  with  this  intel- 
ligence ;  and  on  inquiring  at  James  Wilkinson  where  his  son 
was,  received  for  answer,  that  '*  Master  Alan  was  in  his  own 
room,  and  very  busy." 

"  We  must  have  our  explanation  ovej*,"  said  Saunders  Fair- 

^  ^  Scpte  Imrpbnacycf  no  toy  detcmuoate  import,  neamag,  geiMnU/,  to  do  what  it 
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ford  to  himself.  "  Better  a  finger  off,  as  aye  wagging ;  ^  and 
going  to  the  door  of  his  son*s  apartment,  he  knocked  at  first 
gently — then  more  loudly — but  received  no  answer.  Somewhat 
alarmed  at  this  silence,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber — ^it 
was  empty— clothes  lay  mixed  in  confusion  with  the  law-books 
and  papers,  as  if  the  inmate  had  been  engaged  in  hastily  pack- 
ing for  a  journey.  As  Mr.  Fairford  looked  around  in  alarm, 
his  eye  was  arrested  by  a  sealed  letter  lying  upon  his  son's 
writing-table,  and  addressed  to  himself.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

"My  Dearest  Father, 

"  You  will  not,  I  trust,  be  surprised,  nor  perhaps  very  much 
displeased,  to  learn  that  I  am  on  my  way  to  Dumfriesshire,  to 
learn,  by  my  own  personal  investigation,  the  present  state  of 
my  dear  friend,  and  afford  him  such  relief  as  may  be  in  my 
power,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  effectual.  I  do  not  presume 
to  reflect  upon  you,  dearest  sir,  for  concealing  from  me  infor- 
mation of  so  much  consequence  to  my  peace  of  mind  and  hap- 
piness ;  but  I  hope  your  having  done  so  will  be,  if  not  an  excuse, 
at  least  some  mitigation  of  my  present  offence,  in  taking  a  step 
of  consequence  without  consulting  your  pleasure ;  and  I  must 
further  own,  under  circumstances  which  perhaps  might  lead  to 
your  disapprobation  of  my  purpose.  I  can  only  say,  in  farther 
apology,  that  if  anything  unhappy,  which  Heaven  forbid  I  shall 
have  occurred  to  the  person  who,  next  to  yourself,  is  dearest  to 
me  in  this  world.  I  shall  have  on  my  heart,  as  a  subject  of  eter- 
nal regret,  that,  being  in  a  certain  degree  warned  of  his  danger, 
and  furnished  with  the  means  of  obviating  it,  I  did  not  instantly 
hasten  to  his  assistance,  but  preferred  giving  my  attention  to 
the  business  of  this  unlucky  morning.  No  view  of  personal 
distinction,  nothing,  indeed,  short  of  your  earnest  and  often  ex- 
pressed wishes,  could  have  detained  me  in  town  till  this  day  ; 
and  having  made  this  sacrifice  to  filial  duty,  I  trust  you  will 
hold  me  excused,  if  I  now  obey  the  calls  of  friendship  and  hu- 
manity. Do  not  be  in  the  least  anxious  on  my  account ;  I  shall 
know,  I  trust,  how  to  conduct  myself  with  due  caution  in  any 
emergence  which  may  occur,  otherwise  my  legal  studies  for  so 
many  years  have  been  to  little  purpose.  I  am  fully  provided 
with  money,  and  also  with  arms,  in  case  of  need;  but  you 
may  rely  on  my  prudence  in  avoiding  all  occasions  of  using 
the  latter,  short  of  the  last  necessity.  God  Almighty  bless  you, 
mv  dearest  father !  and  grant  that  you  may  forgive  the  first, 
and,  I  trust,  the  last  act  approaching  towards  premeditated  dis* 
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obedience,  of  which  I  either  have  now,  or  shall  hereafter  have 
to  accuse  myseli  I  remain,  till  death,  your  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate son, 

**Alan  Fairford. 

**  P.S. — I  shall  write  with  the  utmost  regularity,  acquainting 
you  with  my  motions,  and  requesting  your  advice.  I  trust  my 
stoy  will  be  very  short,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  bring 
back  Darsie  along  with  me.'' 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  old  man's  hand  when  he  was 
thus  assured  of  the  misfortune  which  he  apprehended.  His 
first  idea  was  to  get  a  post-chaise  and  pursue  the  fugitive  ;  but 
he  recollected,  that,  upon  the  very  rare  occasions  when  Alan 
had  shown  himself  indocile  to  xh^  patriapotestas,  his  natural  ease 
and  gentleness  of  disposition  seemed  hardened  into  obstinacy, 
and  that  now,  entitled,  as  arrived  at  the  years  of  majority,  and 
a  member  of  the  learned  Faculty,  to  direct  his  own  motions, 
there  was  a  great  doubt,  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  overtaking 
his  son,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return  back. 
In  such  a  risk  of  failure,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  desist  from  his 
purpose,  especially  as  even  his  success  in  such  a  pursuit  would 
give  a  ridiculous  iciat  to  the  whole  affair,  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  prejudicial  to  his  son's  rising  character. 

Bitter,  however,  were  Saunders  Fairford's  reflections,  as, 
again  picking  up  the  fatal  scroll,  he  threw  himself  into  his  son's 
leathern  easy-chair,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  disjointed  commen- 
tary. "  Bring  back  Darsie  1  little  doubt  of  that — the  bad  shil- 
ling is  sure  enough  to  come  back  again.  I  wish  Darsie  no 
worse  ill  than  that  he  were  carried  where  the  silly  fool,  Alan, 
should  never  see  him  again.  It  was  an  ill  hour  that  he  dark- 
ened my  doors  in,  for,  ever  since  that,  Alan  has  given  up  his 
ain  old-fashioned  mother-wit,  for  Mother's  capemoited  mag- 
gots and  nonsense. — Provided  with  money?  you  must  have 
more  than  I  know  of,  then,  my  friend,  for  I  trow  I  kept  you 
pretty  short,  for  your  own  good. — Can  he  have  gotten  more  fees  1 
or,  does  he  think  five  guineas  has  neither  beginning  or  end  ? — 
Arms  !  What  would  he  do  with  arms,  or  what  would  any  man  do 
with  them  that  is  not  a  regular  soldier  under  government,  or  else 
a  thief-taker  ?  I  have  had  enough  of  arms,  I  trow,  although 
I  carried  them  for  King  George  and  the  government.  But 
thb  is  a  worse  strait  than  Falkirk-field  yet. — God  guide  us,  we 
are  poor  inconsistent  creatures !  To  think  the  lad  should  have 
made  so  able  an  appearance,  and  then  bolted  off  this  gate,  after 
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a  glaiket  ne'er-do-weel,  like  a  hound  upon  a  false  scent ! — Las- 
a-day !  it's  a  sore  thing  to  see  a  stunkard  cow  kick  down  the 
pail  when  (t's  reaming  fou. — But,  after  all,  it's  an  ill  bird  that 
defiles  its  ain  nest.  I  must  cover  up  the  scandal  as  well  as  I 
can. — What's  the  matter  now,  James  ?  " 

"  A  message,  sir,*'  said  James  Wilkinson,  '*  from  my  Lord 
President ;  and  he  hopes  Mr.  Alan  is  not  seriously  indisposed." 

"From  the  Lord  President?  the  Lord  preserve  us! — Fll 
send  an  answer  this  instant ;  bid  the  lad  sit  down,  and  ask  him 
to  drink,  James. — Let  me  see,"  continued  he,  taking  a  sheet  of 
gilt  paper,  "  how  are  we  to  draw  our  answers." 

Ere  his  pen  had  touched  the  paper,  James  was  in  the  room 
again. 

"What  now,  James?" 

"  Lord  Bladderskate's  lad  is  come  to  ask  how  Mr.  Alan  is, 
as  he  left  the  Court " 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay,"  answered  Saunders,  bitterly  ;  *'  he  has  e'en 
made  a  moonlight  flitting,  like  my  lord's  ain  nevoy." 

"  Shall  I  say  sae,  sir  ? "  said  James,  who,  as  an  old  soldier, 
was  literal  in  all  things  touching  the  service. 

"  The  devil !  no,  no ! — Bid  the  lad  sit  down  and  taste  our 
ale.     I  will  write  his  lordship  an  answer." 

Once  more  the  gilt  paper  was  resumed,  and  once  more  the 
door  was  opened  by  James. 

"  Lord sends  his  servitor  to  ask  after  Mr.  Alan." 

**  Oh,  the  deevil  take  their  civility  ! "  said  poor  Saunders. 
"  Sit  him  down  to  drink  too — I  will  write  to  his  lordship." 

"  The  lads  will  bide  your  pleasure,  sir,  as  lang  as  1  keep  the 
bicker  fou  ;  but  this  ringing  is  like  to  wear  out  the  bell,  I  think  ; 
there  are  they  at  it  again." 

He  answered  the  fresh  summons  accordingly,  and  came  back 
to  inform  Mr.  Fairford,  that  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  below, 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Alan. — "  Will  I  set  him  down  to  drink,  too  ?  " 
said  James. 

"  Will  you  be  an  idiot,  sir  ? "  said  Mr.  Fairford.  •*  Show 
Mr.  Dean  into  the  parlor." 

In  going  slowly  down  stairs,  step  by  step,  the  perplexed  man 
of  business  had  time  enough  to  reflect,  that  if  it  be  possible  to 
put  a  fair  gloss  upon  a  true  story,  the  verity  always  serves  the 
purpose  better  than  any  substitute  which  ingenuity  can  devise. 
He  therefore  told  his  learned  visitor,  that  although  his  son  had 
been  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  court,  and  the  long  train 
of  hard  study,  by  day  and  night,  preceding  his  exertions,  yet  he 
liad  fortunately  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  obey 
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npoo  the  instant  a  sudden  summons  which  nad  called  him  to 
the  country,  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

•*  It  should  be  a  serious  matter  indeed  that  takes  my  young 
friend  away  at  this  moment,"  said  the  good-natured  Dean.  "  I 
wish  he  had  stayed  to  finish  his  pleading,  and  put  down  old 
Tough.  Without  compliment,  Mr,  Fairford,  it  was  as  fine  a  first 
appearance  as  ever  1  heard.  I  should  be  sorry  your  son  did 
not  follow  it  up  in  a  reply.  Nothing  like  striking  while  the  iron 
is  hot." 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford  made  a  bitter  grimace  as  he  acqui- 
esced in  an  opinion  which  was  indeed  decidedly  his  own ;  but 
he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  reply,  "  that  the  affair  which  ren- 
dered his  son  Alan's  presence  in  the  country  absolutely  neces-' 
sary,  regarded  the  affairs  of  a  young  gentleman  of  great  fortune, 
who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Alan's,  and  who  never  took  any 
material  step  in  his  affairs,  without  consulting  his  counsel  learned 
in  the  law." 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Fairford,  you  know  best,'*  answered  the 
learned  Dean  ;  *  if  there  be  death  or  marriage  m  the  case,  a 
will  or  a  wedding  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  business.  I  am 
happy  Mr.  Alan  is  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  for  travel, 
and  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

Having  thus  taken  his  ground  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr. 
Fairford  hastily  wrote  cards  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
three  judges,  accounting  for  Alan's  absence  in  the  same  manner. 
These  being  properly  sealed  and  addressed,  he  delivered  to 
James,  with  directions  to  dismiss  the  parti-colored  gentry, 
who,  in  the  mean  while,  had  consumed  a  gallon  of  twopenny 
ale,  while  discussing  points  of  law,  and  addressing  each  other 
by  their  master's  titles.* 

The  exertion  which  these  matters  demanded,  and  the  in- 
terest which  so  many  persons  of  legal  distinction  appeared  to 
have  taken  in  his  son,  greatly  relieved  the  oppressed  spirit  of 
Saunders  Fairford,  who  continued  to  talk  mysteriously  of  the 
very  important  business  which  had  interfered  with  his  son's  at- 
tendance dunng  the  brief  remainder  of  the  session.  He  en- 
deavored to  lay  the  same  unction  to  his  own  heart ;  but  here 
the  application  was  less  fortunate,  for  his  conscience  told  him, 
that  no  end,  however  important,  which  could  be  achieved  in 

*  The  Scoftiah  Judges  are  distingnished  by  the  titie  of  lord  prefixed  to  their  own  tempo* 
n!  desigination.    As  mt  ladies  of  these  official  dignitaries  do  not  bear  any  shaue  in  their 


and's  honors,  they  are  distinguished  only  by  tneir  lord's  family  name.  They  were  not 
always  contented  with  this  species  of  Salique  law*  which  certainly  is  somewhat  inconsistent. 
But  tf»eir  pretensions  to  title  are  said  to  nave  been  long  since  repelled  by  James  V.,  the 
Sovereign  who  founded  the  College  of  Justice.  "  I,*'  said  be,  '*  made  the  carles  lords,  b«| 
^ko  the  devil  made  the  carlines  hkiiea?^' 
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Darsie  Latimer's  affairs,  could  be  balanced  against  the  reputa 
tion  which  Alan  was  like  to  forfeit  by  deserting  the  cause  of 
Poor  Peter  Peebles. 

In  the  mean  while,  although  the  haze  which  surrounded  the 
cause,  or  causes,  of  that  unfortunate  litigant  had  been  for  a 
time  dispelled  by  Alan's  eloquence,  like  a  fog  by  the  thunder  of 
artillery,  yet  it  seemed  once  more  to  settle  down  upon  the  mass 
of  litigation,  thick  as  the  palpable  darkness  of  Egypt,  at  the 
very  sound  of  Mr.  Tough's  voice,  who,  on  the  second  day  after 
Alan's  departure,  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  opening  counsel 
Deep-mouthed,  long-breathed,  and  pertinacious;  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff  betwixt  every  sentence,  which  otherwise  seemed  inter- 
minable— ^the  veteran  pleader  prosed  over  all  the  themes  which 
had  been  treated  so  luminously  by  Fairford :  he  quietly  and 
imperceptibly  replaced  all  the  rubbish  which  the  other  had 
cleared  away  ;  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  veil  of  obscurity 
and  unintelligibility  which  had  for  many  years  darkened  the 
case  of  Peebles  against  Plainstanes  ;  and  the  matter  was  once 
more  hung  up  by  a  remit  to  an  accountant,  with  instruction  to 
report  before  answer.  So  different  a  result  from  that  which  the 
public  had  been  led  to  expect  from  Alan's  speech,  gave  rise  to 
various  speculations. 

The  client  himself  opined,  that  it  was  entirely  owing,  first,  to 
his  own  absence  during  the  first  day's  pleading,  being  as  he  said, 
deboshed  with  brandy,  usquebaugh,  and  other  strong  waters, 
at  John's  Coffee-house,/^  ambages  of  Peter  Drudgeit,  employed 
to  that  effect  by  and  through  the  device,  counsel,  and  covyne 
of  Saunders  Fairford,  his  agent,  or  pretended  agent.  Secondly, 
by  the  flight  and  voluntary  desertion  of  the  younger  Fairford, 
the  advocate  ;  on  account  of  which  he  served  both  father  and 
son  with  a  petition  and  complaint  againt  them,  for  malversation 
in  office.  So  that  the  apparent  and  most  probable  issue  of  this 
cause  seemed  to  menace  the  melancholy  Mr.  Saunders  Fairford 
with  additional  subject  for  plague  and  mortification  ;  which  was 
the  more  galling,  as  his  conscience  told  him  that  the  case  was 
really  given  away,  and  that  a  very  brief  resumption  of  the  former 
argument,  with  reference  to  the  necessary  authorities  and  points 
of  evidence,  would  have  enabled  Alan,  by  the  mere  breath,  as 
it  were,  of  his  mouth,  to  blow  away  the  various  cobwebs  with 
which  Mr.  Tough  had  again  invested  the  proceedings.  But  it 
went,  he  said,  just  like  a  decreet  in  absence,  and  was  lost  for 
want  of  a  contradictor. 

In  the  mean  while,  nearly  a  week  passed  over  without  Mr. 
Fairford  hearing  a  word  directly  from  his  son.     He  learned* 
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indeed,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crosbie,  that  the  young  counsellor 
had  safely  reached  Dumfries,  but  had  left  that  town  upon  some 
ulterior  researches,  the  purpose  of  which  he  had  not  communi- 
cated. The  old  man,  thus  left  to  suspense,  and  to  mortifying 
recollections,  deprived  also  of  the  domestic  society  to  which  he 
had  been  habituated,  began  to  suffer  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind. 
He  had  formed  the  determination  of  setting  out  in  person  for 
Dumfriesshire,  when,  after  having  been  dogged,  peevish,  and 
snappish  to  his  clerks  and  domestics,  to  an  unusual  and  almost 
intolerable  degree,  the  acrimonious  humors  settled  in  a  hissing- 
hot  fit  of  the  gout,  which  is  a  well-known  tamer  of  the  most 
froward  spirits,  and  under  whose  discipline  we  shall,  for  the 
present,  leave  him,  as  the  continuation  of  this  history  assumes, 
with  the  next  division,  a  form  somewhat  different  from  direct 
narrative  and  epistolary  correspondence,  though  partaking  of 
the  character  of  both. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

JOURNAL  OF  DARSIE   LATIMER. 

Tbefolkming  Address  is  written  on  the  inside  of  the  envelope  which  contained  the 

Journal. 

Into  what  hands  soever  these  leaves  may  fall,  they  will  in- 
struct him,  during  a  certain  time  at  least,  in  the  history  of  the 
life  of  an  unfortunate  young  man,  who,  in  the  heart  of  a  free 
country,  and  without  any  crime  being  laid  to  his  charge,  has 
been,  and  is,  subjected  to  a  course  of  unlawful  and  violent  re- 
straint. He  who  opens  this  letter,  is  therefore  conjured  to 
apply  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and,  following  such  indications 
as  the  papers  may  afford,  to  exert  himself  for  the  relief  of  one, 
who,  while  he  possesses  every  claim  to  assistance  which 
oppressed  innocence  can  give,  has,  at  the  same  time,  both  the 
inclination  and  the  means  of  being  grateful  to  his  deliverers. 
Or,  if  the  person  obtaining  these  letters  shall  want  courage  or 
means  to  effect  the  writer's  release,  he  is,  in  that  case,  conjured, 
by  every  duty  of  a  man  to  his  fellow-mortals,  and  of  a  Christian 
towards  one  who  professes  the  same  holy  faith,  to  take  the 
speediest  measures  for  conve3ring  them  with  speed  and  safety  to 
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the  hands  of  Alan  Fairford,  Esq.,  Advocate,  residing  in  the 
family  of  his  father,  Alexander  Fairford,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  Brown's  Square,  Edinburgh.  He  may  be  assured  of  a 
liberal  reward,  besides  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged 
a  real  duty  to  humanity. 

My  dearest  Alan, 

Feeling  as  warmly  towards  you  in  doubt  and  in  distress,  as 
I  ever  did  in  the  brightest  days  of  our  intimacy,  it  is  to  you 
whom  I  address  a  history  which  may  perhaps  fall  into  very 
different  hands.  A  portion  of  my  former  spirit  descends  to  my 
pen,  when  I  write  your  name,  and  indulging  the  happy  thought 
that  you  may  be  my  deliverer  from  my  present  uncorafortsdble 
and  alarming  situation,  as  you  have  been  my  guide  and  coun- 
sellor on  every  former  occasion,  I  will  subdue  the  dejection 
which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  me.  Therefore,  as  Heaven 
knows  I  have  time  enough  to  write,  I  will  endeavor  to  pour  my 
thoughts  out  as  fully  and  freely  as  of  old,  though  probably 
without  the  same  gay  and  happy  levity. 

If  the  papers  should  reach  other  hands  than  yours,  still  I 
will  not  regret  this  exposure  of  my  feelings ;  for,  allowing  for 
an  ample  share  of  the  folly  incidental  to  youth  and  inexperience, 
I  fear  not  that  I  have  much  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  narrative  ; 
nay,  I  even  hope,  that  the  open  simplicity  and  frankness  with 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  every  singular  and  distressing  cir- 
cumstance, may  prepossess  even  a  stranger  in  my  favor  ;  and 
that,  amid  the  multitude  of  seemingly  trivial  circumstances  which 
I  detail  at  length,  a  clew  may  be  Found  to  effect  my  liberation. 

Another  chance  certainly  remains — the  Journal,  as  I  may 
call  it,  may  never  reach  the  hands,  either  of  the  dear  friend  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  or  those  of  an  indifferent  stranger,  but 
may  become  the  prey  of  the  persons  by  whom  I  am  at  present 
treated  as  a  prisoner.  Let  it  be  so,  they  will  learn  from  it  little 
but  what  they  already  know  ;  that,  as  a  man,  and  an  English- 
man, my  soul  revolts  at  the  usage  which  I  have  received  ;  that 
I  am  determined  to  essay  every  possible  means  to  obtain  my 
freedom  ;  that  captivity  has  not  broken  my  spirit,  and  that, 
although  they  may  doubtless  complete  their  oppression  by  mur- 
der, I  am  still  willing  to  bequeath  my  cause  to  the  justice  of  my 
country.  Undeterred,  therefore,  by  the  probability  that  my 
papers  may  be  torn  from  me,  and  subjected  to  the  inspection 
of  one  in  particular,  who,  causelessly  my  enemy  already,  may 
be  yet  farther  incensed  at  me  for  recording  the  history  of  my 
wrongs,  I  proceed  to  resume  the  history  of  events  wUeh  have 
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befallen  me  since  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter  to  my  dear 
Alan  Fairford,  dated,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  5th  day  of  this 
still  current  month  of  August. 

Upon  the  night  preceding  the  date  of  that  letter,  I  had 
been  present,  for  the  purpose  of  an  idle  frolic,  at  a  dancing 
party  at  the  village  of  Brokenburn,  about  six  miles  from  Dum- 
fries ;  many  persons  must  have  seen  me  there,  should  the  fact 
appear  of  importance  sufficient  to  require  investigation.  I 
danced,  played  on  the  violin,  and  took  part  in  the  festivity  till 
about  midnight,  when  my  servant,  Samuel  Owen,  brought  me 
my  horses,  and  I  rode  back  to  a  small  inn  called  Shepherd's 
Bush,  kept  by  Mrs.  Gregson,  which  had  been  occasionally  my 
residence  for  about  a  fortnight  past.  I  spent  the  earlier  part 
of  the  forenoon  in  writing  a  letter,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  you,  my  dear  Alan,  and  which,  I  think,  you  must 
have  received  in  safety.  Why  did  1  not  follow  your  advice,  so 
often  given  me  ">  Why  did  I  linger  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
danger,  of  which  a  kind  voice  had  warned  me  ?  These  are 
now  unavailing  questions  ;  I  was  blinded  by  a  fatality,  and  re- 
mained, fluttering  like  a  moth  around  the  candle,  until  I  have 
been  scorched  to  some  purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  passed,  and  time  hung  heavy 
on  my  hands.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  blush  at  recollecting  what 
has  been  often  objected  to  me  by  the  dear  friend  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed — ^viz,  the  facility  with  which  I  have,  in 
moments  of  indolence,  suffered  my  motions  to  be  directed  by 
any  person  who  chanced  to  be  near  me,  instead  of  taking  the 
labor  of  thinking*or  deciding  for  myself.  I  had  employed  for 
some  time,  as  a  sort  of  guide  ana  errand-boy,  a  lad  named 
Benjamin,  the  son  of  one  widow  Coltherd,  who  lives  near  the 
Shepherd's  Bush,  and  I  cannot  but  remember  that,  upon  several 
occasions,  I  had  of  late  suffered  him  to  possess  more  mfluence 
over  my  motions  than  at  all  became  the  difference  of  our  age 
and  condition.  At  present,  he  exerted  himself  to  persuade  me 
that  it  was  the  finest  possible  sport  to  see  the  fish  taken  out 
from  the  nets  placed  in  the  Solway  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide, 
and  urged  my  going  thither  this  evening  so  much,  that,  looking 
back  on  the  whole  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  think  he  had 
some  especial  motive  for  his  conduct.  These  particulars  I  have 
mentioned,  that,  if  these  papers  fall  into  friendly  hands,  the 
boy  may  be  sought  after  and  submitted  to  examination. 

His  eloquence  being  unable  to  persuade  me  that  I  should 
take  any  pleasure  in  seeing  the  fruitless  struggles  of  the  fish 
when  l#ft  in  the  nets  and  deserted  by  tke  tide,  he  artfully 
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suggested,  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Geddes,  a  respectable  Quaker 
family  well  known  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  whom  1  had 
contracted  habits  of  intimacy,  would  possibly  be  offended  if  I 
did  not  make  them  an  early  visit  Both,  he  said,  had  been 
particularly  inquiring  the  reasons  of  my  leaving  their  house 
rather  suddenly  on  the  previous  day.  1  resolved,  therefore,  to 
walk  up  to  Mount  Sharon  and  make  my  apologies ;  and  1 
agreed  to  permit  the  boy  to  attend  upon  me,  and  wait  my 
return  from  the  house,  that  I  might  fish  on  my  way  homeward 
to  Shepherd's  Bush,  for  which  amusement,  he  assured  me,  I 
would  find  the  evening  most  favorable.  I  mention  this  minute 
circumstance,  because  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  boy  had  a 
presentiment  how  the  evening  was  to  terminate  with  me,  and 
entertained  the  selfish  though  childish  wish  of  securing  to  him- 
self an  angling-rod  which  he  had  often  admired,  as  a  part  of  my 
spoils.  I  may  do  the  boy  wrong,  but  I  had  before  remarked  in 
^  him  the  peculiar  art  of  pursuing  the  trifling  objects  of  cupidity 
proper  to  his  age,  with  the  systematic  address  of  much  riper 
years. 

When  we  had  commenced  our  walk,  I  upbraided  him  with 
the  coolness  of  the  evening,  considering  the  season,  the  easterly 
wind,  and  other  circumstances,  unfavorable  for  angling.  He 
persisted  in  his  own  story,  and  made  a  few  casts,  as  if  to  con- 
vince me  of  my  error,  but  caught  no  fish  ;  and,  indeed,  as  I 
am  now  convinced,  was  much  more  intent  on  watching  my 
motions,  than  on  taking  any.  When  I  ridiculed  him  once  more 
on  hb  fruitless  endeavors,  he  answered  with  a  sneering  smile, 
that  "  the  trouts  would  not  rise,  because  there  was  thunder  in 
the  air ; "  an  intimation  which,  in  one  sense,  I  have  found  too 
true. 

I  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon ;  was  received  by  my  friends 
there  with  their  wonted  kindness ;  and  after  being  a  little  ral- 
lied on  my  having  suddenly  left  them  on  the  preceding  evening, 
I  agreed  to  make  atonement  by  staying  all  night,  and  dis- 
missed the  lad  who  attended  with  my  fishing-rod,  to  carry  that 
information  to  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  went  thither,  or  in  a  different  direction. 

Betwixt  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  it  began  to  become 
dark,  we  walked  on  the  terrace  to  enjoy  the  appearance  of  the 
firmament,  glittering  with  ten  million  of  stars  ;  to  which  a  slight 
touch  of  early  frost  gave  tenfold  lustre.  As  we  gazed  on  this 
splendid  scene,  Miss  Geddes,  I  think,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
to  our  admiration  a  shooting  or  falling  star,  which,  she  said, 
drew  a  long  train  after  it.    Inking  to  the  part  of  the  heavens 
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which  she  pointed  out,  I  distinctly  observed  two  successive  sky- 
rockets arise  and  burst  in  the  sky. 

**  These  meteors,''  said  Mr,  Geddes,  in  answer  to  his  sister's 
observation,  ''  are  not  formed  in  heaven,  nor  do  they  bode  any 
good  to  the  dwellers  upon  earth." 

As  he  spoke,  I  looked  to  another  quarter  of  the  sky,  and  a 
rocket,  as  if  a  signal  in  answer  to  those  which  had  already  ap- 
peared, rose  high  from  the  earth,  and  burst  apparently  among 
the  stars. 

Mr.  Geddes  seemed  very  thoughtful  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  said  to  his  sister,  '*  Rachel,  though  it  waxes  late,  I  must 
go  down  to  the  fishing  station,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  ovei 
seer's  room  there." 

"  Nay,  then,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  am  but  too  well  assured 
that  the  sons  of  Belial  are  menacing  these  nets  and  devices. 
Joshua,  art  thou  a  man  of  peace,  and  wilt  thou  willingly  and 
wittingly  thrust  thyself  where  thou  mayest  be  tempted  by  the 
old  man  Adam  within  thee,  to  enter  into  debate  and  strife  ? " 

*'  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  Rachel,"  answered  Mr.  Geddes, 
^  even  to  the  utmost  extent  which  our  friends  can  demand  of 
humanitv ;  and  neither  have  I  ever  used,  nor,  with  the  help  of 
God,  will  I  at  any  future  time  employ  the  arm  of  flesh  to  repel 
or  to  revenge  injuries.  But  if  I  can,  by  mild  reasons  and  firm 
conduct,  save  those  rude  men  from  committing  a  crime,  and  the 
property  belonging  to  myself  and  others  from  sustaining  damage, 
surely  I  do  but  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  Christian." 

With  these  words  he  ordered  his  horse  instantly ;  and  his 
sister,  ceasing  to  argue  with  him,  folded  her  arms  upon  her 
bosom,  and  looked  up  to  heaven  with  a  resigned  and  yet 
sorrowful  countenance. 

These  particulars  may  appear  trivial ;  but  it  is  better,  in  my 
present  condition,  to  exert  my  faculties  in  recollecting  the  past, 
and  in  recording  it,  than  waste  them  in  vain  and  anxious  an* 
ticipations  of  the  future. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  proper  in  me  to  remain  in  the 
house,  from  which  the  master  was  thus  suddenly  summoned 
away ;  and  I  therefore  begged  permission  to  attend  him  to  the 
fbhing  station,  assuring  his  sister  that  I  would  be  a  guarantee 
for  his  safety. 

The  proposal  seemed  to  give  much  pleasure  to  Miss  Geddes. 
•*  Let  it  be  so,  brother,"  she  said  ;  "  and  let  the  young  man  have 
the  desire  of  his  heart,  that  there  may  be  a  faithful  witness  to 
stand  by  thee  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  to  report  how  it  shall 
fare  with  thee." 
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"  Nay,  Rachel,"  said  the  worthy  man,  "  thou  art  to  blame  in 
this,  that  to  quiet  thy  apprehensions  on  my  account  thou 
shouldst  thrust  into  danger — if  danger  it  shall  prove  to  be — 
this  youth,  our  guest ;  for  whom,  doubtless,  in  case  of  mishap, 
as  many  hearts  will  ache  as  may  be  afflicted  on  our  account." 

"  No,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  taking  Mr.  Geddes's  hand,  "  I 
am  not  so  happy  as  you  suppose  me.  Were  my  span  to  be 
concluded  this  evening,  few  would  so  much  as  know  that  such 
a  being  had  existed  for  twenty  years  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
and  of  ihese  few,  only  one  would  sincerely  regret  me.  Do  not, 
therefore,  refuse  me  the  privilege  of  attending  you ;  and  of 
showing,  by  so  trifling  an  act  of  kindness,  that  if  I  have  few 
friends,  I  am  at  least  desirous  to  serve  them." 

"Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  I  warrant  thee,"  said  Joshua 
Geddes,  returning  the  pressure  of  my  hand.  "  Rachel,  the 
young  man  shall  go  with  me.  Why  should  he  not  face  danger 
in  order  to  do  justice  and  preserve  peace?  There  is  that 
within  me,"  he  added,  looking  upwards,  and  with  a  passing 
enthusiasm  which  I  had  not  before  observed,  and  the  absence 
of  which  perhaps^  rather  belonged  to  the  sect  than  to  his  own 
personal  character — "  I  say,  1  have  that  within  which  assures 
me,  that  though  the  ungodly  may  rage  even  like  the  storm  of 
the  ocean,  they  shall  not  have  freedom  to  prevail  against  us." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Mr.  Geddes  appointed  a  pony  to  be 
saddled  for  my  use  ;  and  having  taken  a  basket  with  some  pro- 
visions, and  a  servant  to  carry  back  the  horses,  for  which  there 
was  no  accommodation  at  the  fishing  station,  we  set  off  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
riding,  arrived  at  our  place  of  destination. 

The  station  consists,  or  then  consisted,  of  huts  for  four  or 
five  fishermen,  a  cooperage  and  shed,  and  a  better  sort  of  cot- 
tage, at  which  the  superintendent  resided.  We  gave  our  horses 
to  the  servant,  to  be  carried  back  to  Mount  Sharon  ;  my  com- 
panion expressing  himself  humanely  anxious  for  their  safety — 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house.  At  first  we  only  heard 
a  barking  of  dogs ;  but  these  animals  became  quiet  on  snuffing 
beneath  the  door,  and  acknowledging  the  presence  of  friends. 
A  hoarse  voice  then  demanded,  in  rather  unfriendly  accents, 
who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Joshua 
named  himself,  and  called  upon  his  superintendent  to  open, 
that  the  latter  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  attended  by 
three  large  dogs  of  the  Newfoundland  breed.  He  had  a  flam- 
beau in  his  hand,  and  two  large  heavy  ship-pistols  stuck  into 
hb  belt.    He  was  a  stout  elderly  man,  who  had  been  a  sailor. 
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as  I  learned,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and  was  now 
much  confided  in  by  the  Fishing  Company,  whose  concerns  he 
directed  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Geddes. 

"  Thou  didst  not  expect  me  to-night,  friend  Davies  ?  *'  said 
my  friend  to  the  old  man,  who  was  arranging  seats  for  us  by 
the  fire. 

"  No,  Master  Geddes,"  answered  he,  "  I  did  not  expect  you, 
nor,  to  speak  the  truth,  did  I  wish  for  you  either." 

"These  are  plain  terms,  John  Davies,"  answered  Mr. 
Geddes. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I  know  your  worship  loves  no  holiday  speeches." 

"  Thou  dost  guess,  I  suppose,  what  brings  us  here  so  late, 
John  Davies  ? "  said  Mr.  Geddes. 

"  I  do  suppose,  sir,"  answered  the  superintendent,  "  that  it 
was  because  those  d— -d  smuggling  wreckers  on  the  coast  are 
showing  their  lights  to  gather  their  forces,  as  they  did  the  night 
before  they  broke  down  the  dam-dike  and  wears  up  the  country  ; 
but  if  that  same  be  the  case,  I  wish  once  more  you  had  stayed 
away,  for  your  worship  carries  no  fighting  tackle  aboard,  I 
think ;  and  there  will  be  work  for  such  ere  morning,  your  wor- 
ship." 

"Worship  is  due  to  Heaven  only,  John  Davies,"  said 
Geddes.  "  1  have  often  desired  thee  to  desist  from  using  that 
phrase  to  me." 

"  I  won't,  then,"  said  John  ;  "  no  offence  meant :  But  how 
the  devil  can  a  man  stand  picking  his  words,  when  he  is  just 
going  to  come  to  blows  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua  Geddes.  "  Call 
in  the  rest  of  the  men,  that  I  may  give  them  their  instructions." 

"  I  may  cry  till  doomsday,  Master  Geddes,  ere  a  soul 
answers — the  cowardly  lubbers  have  all  made  sail — the  cooper, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  so  soon  as  they  heard  the  enemy  were 
at  sea.  They  have  all  taken  to  the  long-boat,  and  left  the  ship 
among  the  breakers,  except  little  Phil  and  myself — they  have, 
by ! " 

"  Swear  not  at  all,  John  Davies — thou  art  an  honest  man ; 
and  I  believe  without  an  oath  that  thy  comrades  love  their  own 
bones  better  than  my  goods  and  chattels.  And  so  thou  hast 
no  assistance  but  little  Phil  against  a  hundred  men  or  two  ^ " 

"  Why,  there  are  the  dogs,  your  honor  knows,  Neptune  and 
Thetis — and  the  puppy  may  do  something ;  and  then,  though 
your  worship — I  beg  pardon — though  your  honor  be  no  great 
fighter,  this  young  gentleman  may  bear  a  hand." 

"  Ay,  and  I  see  you  are  provided  with  arms,"  said  Mx. 
Geddes ;  "  let  me  see  them." 
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"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  here  be  a  pair  of  buffers  will  bite  as  well  as 
bark — these  will  make  sure  of  two  rogues  at  least.  It  wouid 
be  a  shame  to  strike  without  firing  a  shot. — ^Take  care,  your 
honor,  they  are  double-shotted." 

"  Ay,  John  Davies,  I  will  take  care  of  them,"  throwing  the 
pistols  into  a  tub  of  water  beside  him ;  "  and  I  wish  I  could 
render  the  whole  generation  of  them  useless  at  the  same 
moment." 

A  deep  shade  of  displeasure  passed  over  John  Davies's 
weatherbeaten  countenance.  "  Belike  your  honor  is  going  to 
take  the  command  yourself,  then  ? "  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  Why,  I  can  be  of  little  use  now ;  and  since  your  worship, 
or  your  honor,  or  whatever  you  are,  means  to  strike  quietly,  I 
believe  you  will  do  it  better  without  me  than  with  me,  for  I  am 
like  enough  to  make  mischief,  I  admit ;  but  I'll  never  leave  my 
post  without  orders." 

"  Then  you  have  mine,  John  Davies,  to  go  to  Mount  Sharon 
directly,  and  take  the  boy  Phil  with  you.     Where  is  he  ? " 

"He  is  on  the  outlook  for  these  scums  of  the  earth," 
answered  Davies ;  "  but  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  know  when  they 
come,  if  we  are  not  to  stand  to  our  weapons." 

"  We  will  use  none  but  those  of  sense  and  reason,  John." 

''  And  you  may  just  as  well  cast  chaff  against  the  wind,  as 
speak  sense  and  reason  to  the  like  of  them." 

"  Well,  well,  be  it  so,"  said  Joshua ;  "  and  now,  John  Davies, 
I  know  thou  art  what  the  world  calls  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  have 
ever  found  thee  .an  honest  one.  And  now  I  command  you  to 
go  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  let  Phil  lie  on  the  bank-side — ^see  the 
poor  boy  hath  a  sea-cloak,  though — and  watch  what  happens 
there,  and  let  him  bring  you  the  news ;  and  if  any  violence 
shall  be  offered  to  the  property  there,  I  trust  to  your  fidelity  to 
carry  my  sister  to  Dumfries,  to  the  house  of  our  friends  the 
Corsacks,  and  inform  the  civil  authorities  of  what  mischief  hath 
befallen." 

The  old  seaman  paused  a  moment.  "  It  is  hard  lines  for 
me,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  your  honor  in  tribulation ;  and  yet, 
staying  here,  I  am  only  like  to  make  bad  worse ;  and  your 
honor's  sister.  Miss  Rachel,  must  be  looked  to,  that's  certain  ; 
for  if  the  rogues  once  get  their  hand  to  mischief,  they  will  come 
to  Mount  Sharon  after  they  have  wasted  and  destroyed  this 
here  snug  little  roadstead,  where  I  thought  to  ride  at  anchor 
for  life." 

"Right,  right,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua  Geddes;  "and 
Dest  call  the  dogs  with  you." 
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"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  veteran,  "  for  they  are  something  of 
my  mind,  and  would  not  keep  quiet  if  they  saw  n^ischief  doing  ^ 
so  maybe  they  might  come  to  mischief,  poor  dumb  creatures. 
So  God  bless  your  honor — I  mean  your  worship — I  cannot 
bring  my  mouth  to  say  fare-you-well. — Here,  Neptune,  Thetis  I 
come,  dogs,  come/' 

So  saying,  and  with  a  very  crest-fallen  countenance,  John 
Davies  left  the  hut. 

"  Now  there  goes  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  crea- 
tures that  ever  was  bom,"  said  Mr.  Geddes,  as  the  superinten- 
dent shut  the  door  of  the  cottage.  "  Nature  made  him  with  a 
heart  that  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  harm  a  fly ;  but  thou 
seest,  friend  Latimer,  that  as  men  arm  their  bull-dogs  with 
spiked  collars,  and  their  game-cocks  with  steel  spurs,  to  aid 
them  in  fight,  so  they  corrupt  by  education  the  best  and  mildest 
natures,  until  fortitude  and  spirit  become  stubbornness  and 
ferocity.  Believe  me,  friend  Latimer,  I  would  as  soon  expose 
my  faithful  household  dog  to  a  vain  combat  with  a  herd  of 
wolves,  as  yon  trusty  creature  to  the  violence  of  the  enraged 
multitude.  But  I  need  say  little  on  this  subject  to  thee,  friend 
Latimer,  who,  I  doubt  not,  are  trained  to  believe  that  courage 
is  displayed  and  honor  attained,  not  by  doing  and  suffering, 
as  becomes  a  man,  that  which  fate  calls  us  to  suffer  and  justice 
commands  us  to  do,  but  because  thou  art  ready  to  retort 
violence  for  violence,  and  considerest  the  lightest  insult  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  spilling  of  blood,  nay,  the  taking  of  life. 
— ^But,  leaving  these  points  of  controversy  to  a  more  fit  season, 
let  us  see  what  our  basket  of  provision  contains ;  for  in  truth, 
friend  Latimer,  I  am  one  of  those  whom  neither  fear  nor  anxiety  . 
deprives  of  their  ordinary  appetite." 

We  found  the  means  of  good  cheer  accordingly,  which  Mr. 
Geddes  seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  eaten  in  a 
situation  of  perfect  safety ;  nay,  his  conversation  appeared  to 
be  rather  more  gay  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  After  eating 
our  supper,  we  left  the  hut  together,  and  walked  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  banks  of  the  sea.  It  was  high  water,  and  the 
ebb  had  not  yet  commenced.  The  moon  shone  broad  and 
bright  upon  the  placid  face  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and  showed  a 
slight  ripple  upon  the  stakes,  the  tops  of  which  were  just  visible 
above  the  waves,  and  on  the  dark-colored  buoys  which  marked 
the  upper  edge  of  the  enclosure  of  nets.  At  a  much  greater 
distance — ^for  the  estuary  is  here  very  wide — the  line  of  the 
English  coast  was  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  resembling 
one  of  those  fog-banks  on  which  mariners  are  said  to  gaze,  uo* 
crietan  whether  it  be  land  or  atmospherical  delusion* 
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**We  shall  be  undisturbed  for  some  hours,  said  Mr. 
Geddes ;  **  they  will  not  come  down  upon  us  till  the  state  of 
the  tide  permits  them  to  destroy  the  tide-nets.  Is  it  not 
strange  to  think  that  humah  passions  will  so  soon  transform 
such  a  tranquil  scene  as  this  into  one  of  devastation  and  con- 
fusion ? " 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  exquisite  stillness  ;  so  much  so  that 
the  restless  waves  of  the  Solway  seemed,  if  not  absolutely  to 
sleep,  at  least  to  slumber ;  on  the  shore  no  night-bird  was 
heard — the  cock  had  not  sung  his  first  matins,  and  we  our- 
selves walked  more  lightly  than  by  day,  as  if  to  suit  the  sounds 
of  our  own  paces  to  the  serene  tranquillity  around  us.  At 
length,  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  dog  broke  the  silence,  and  on  our 
return  to  the  cottage,  we  found  that  the  younger  of  the  three 
animals  which  had  gone  along  with  John  Davies,  unaccustomed, 
perhaps,  to  distant  journeys,  and  the  duty  of  following  to  heel, 
had  strayed  from  the  party,  and  unable  to  rejoin  them,  had 
wandered  back  to  the  place  of  its  birth. 

"  Another  feeble  addition  to  our  feeble  garrison,"  said  Mr. 
Geddes,  as  he  caressed  the  dog,  and  admitted  it  into  the  cot- 
tage. "  Poor  thing  !  as  thou  art  incapable  of  doing  any  mis- 
chief, I  hope  thou  wilt  sustain  none.  At  least  thou  ma}'st  do 
us  the  good  service  of  a  sentinel,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
repose,  under  the  certainty  that  thou  wilt  alarm  us  when  the 
enemy  is  at  hand." 

There  were  two  beds  in  the  superintendent's  room,  upon 
which  we  threw  ourselves.  Mr.  Geddes,  with  his  happy  equa- 
nimity of  temper,  was  asleep  in  the  first  five  minutes.  I  lay  for 
some  time  in  doubtful  and  anxious  thoughts,  watching  the  fire 
and  the  motions  of  the  restless  dog,  which,  disturbed  probably 
at  the  absence  of  John  Davies,  wandered  from  the  hearth  to 
the  door  and  back  again,  then  came  to  the  bedside  and  licked 
my  hands  and  face,  and  at  length,  experiencing  no  repulse  to 
its  advances,  established  itself  at  my  feet,  and  went  to  sleep,  an 
example  which  I  soon  afterwards  followed. 

The  rage  of  narration,  my  dear  Alan — for  I  will  never  relin- 
quish the  hope  that  what  I  am  writing  may  one  day  reach  your 
hands — ^has  not  forsaken  me,  even  in  my  confinement,  and  the 
extensive  though  unimportant  details  into  which  I  have  been 
hurried,  renders  it  necessary  that  I  commence  another  sheet. 
Fortunately,  my  pigmy  characters  comprehend  a  great  many 
words  within  a  small  space  of  paper. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 
DASSiB  Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

The  momiiig  was  dawninr,  and  Mr.  Geddes  and  I  myself 
were  still  sleeping  soundly,  wnen  the  alarm  was  giren  by  my 
canine  bedfellow,  who  first  growled  deeply  at  intervals,  and  at 
length  bore  more  decided  testimony  to  the  approach  of  some 
enemy.  I  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  perceived,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yai^s,  a  small  but  close 
column  of  men,  which  I  would  have  taken  for  a  dark  hedge, 
but  J^hat  I  could  perceive  it  was  advancing  rapidly  and  in 
silence. 

The  dog  flew  towards  them,  but  instantly  ran  howling  back 
to  me,  having  probably  been  chastised  by  a  stick  or  a  stone. 
Uncertain  as  to  the  plan  of  tactics  or  of  treaty  which  Mr.  Ged- 
des  might  think  proper  to  adopt,  I  was  about  to  retire  into  the 
cottage,  when  he  suddenly  joined  me  at  the  door,  and  slipping 
his  arm  through  mine,  said,  "  Let  us  go  to  meet  them  manfully ; 
we  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. — Friends,"  he  said, 
raising  his  voice  as  we  approached  them,  "  who  and  what  pur- 
pose are  you  here  on  my  property  ?  '* 

A  loud  cheer  was  the  answer  returned,  and  a  brace  of  fid- 
dlers who  occupied  the  front  of  the  march  immediately  struck 
up  the  insulting  air,  the  words  of  which  begin, 

"  Merriiy  danced  the  Quakers's  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker." 

Even  at  that  moment  of  alarm,  T  think  I  recognized  the 
tones  of  the  blind  fiddler,  Will,  known  by  the  name  of  Wander- 
ing Willie  from  his  itinerant  habits.  They  continued  to  ad- 
vance swiftly  and  in  great  order,  in  their  front. 

"  The  fiery  fiddlers  playing  martial  airs ; " 

when,  coming  close  up,  they  surrounded  us  by  a  single  move- 
ment, and  there  was  a  universal  cry,  "  Whoop,  Quaker — whoop, 
Quaker !  Here  have  we  them  both,  the  wet  Quaker  and  the 
dry  one." 

"  Hang  up  the  wet  Quaker  to  dry,  and  wet  the  dry  one 
with  a  ducking,"  answered  another  voice. 

«  Where  is  the  sea-otter,  John  Davtes,  that  destroyed  mor« 
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(ish  than  any  sealch  upon  Ailsa  Craig  ? "  exclaimed  a  third 
voice.  "  I  have  an  old  crow  to  pluck  with  him,  and  a  pock  to 
put  the  feathers  in." 

We  stood  perfectly  passive;  for,  to  have  attempted  resbt 
ance  against  more  than  a  hundred  men,  armed  with  guns^j 
fish-spears,  iron  crows,  spades,  and  bludgeons,  would  have^ 
been  an  act  of  utter  insanity.  Mr.  Geddes,  with  his  strong 
sonorous  voice,  answered  the  question  about  the  superintendent 
in  a  manner,  the  manly  indifference  of  which  compelled  them 
to  attend  to  him. 

"  John  Davies,"  he  said,  "  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  at  Dum- 
fries  " 

'*  To  fetch  down  redcoats  and  dragoons  against  us,  you 
canting  old  villain ! " 

A  blow  was,  at  the  same  time,  levelled  at  my  friend,  which 
I  parried  by  interposing  the  stick  I  had  in  my  hand.  I  was 
instantly  struck  down,  and  have  a  faint  recollection  of  hearing 
some  crying,  "  Kill  the  young  spy  ! "  and  others,  as  I  thought, 
interposing  on  my  behalf.  But  a  second  blow  on  the  head, 
received  in  the  scuMe,  soon  deprived  me  of  sense  and  conscious- 
ness, and  threw  me  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  I 
did  not  recover  immediately.  When  I  did  come  to  mjrself,  I 
was  lying  on  the  bed  from  which  I  had  just  risen  before  the 
fray,  and  my  poor  companion,  the  Newfoundland  puppy,  its 
courage  entirely  cowed  by  the  tumult  of  the  riot,  had  crept  as 
close  to  me  as  it  could,  and  lay  trembling  and  whining  as  if 
under  the  most  dreadful  terror.  I  doubted  at  first  whether  I 
had  not  dreamed  of  the  tumult,  until,  as  I  attempted  to  rise,  a 
feeling  of  pain  and  dizziness  assured  me  that  the  injury  I  had 
sustained  was  but  too  reat.  I  gathered  together  my  senses, 
listened — and  heard  at  a  distance  the  shouts  of  the  rioters, 
busy,  doubtless,  in  their  work  of  devastation.  I  made  a 
second  effort  to  rise,  or  at  least  to  turn  myself,  for  I  lay  with 
my  face  to  the  wall  of  the  cottage,  but  I  found  that  my  limbs 
were  secured,  and  my  motions  effectually  prevented — ^not  in- 
deed by  cords,  but  by  linen  or  cloth  bandages  swathed  around 
my  ankles,  and  securing  my  arms  to  my  sides.  Aware  of  my 
utterly  captive  condition,  I  groaned  betwixt  bodily  pain  and 
mental  distress. 

A  voice  by  my  bedside  whispered,  in  a  whining  tone, 
•*  Whisht  a-ye,  hinnie — ^whisht  aye  ;  baud  your  tongue,  like  a 
guid  bairn — ^ye  have  cost  us  dear  aneugh  already.  yS^  hinnie's 
clean  gane  now." 

Knowing,  as  I  thought,  the  phraseology  of  the  wife  of  tht 
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itinerant  musician,  I  asked  her  where  her  husband  was,  and 
whether  he  had  been  hurt. 

"  Broken,"  answered  the  dame,  "  all  broken  to  pieces  ;  fit 
for  naught  but  to  be  made  spunks  of — the  best  blood  that  was 
m  Scotland." 

•*  Broken  ? — ^blood  ? — is  your  husband  wounded  ?  has  there 
been  bloodshed — broken  limbs  ? " 

"Broken  limbs! — I  wish,"  answered  the  beldam,  "that 
my  hinnie  had  broken  the  best  bane  in  his  body  before  he  had 
broken  his  fiddle,  that  was  the  best  blood  in  Scotland — it  was 
a  cremony,  for  aught  that  I  ken." 

"  Pshaw — only  his  fiddle  ? "  said  I. 

"  I  dinna  ken  what  waur  your  honor  could  have  wished 
him  to  i^io,  unless  he  had  broken  his  neck ;  and  this  is  muckle 
the  same  to  my  hinnie  Willie  and  me.  Chaw,  indeed !  It  b 
easy  to  saw  chaw^  but  wha  is  to  gie  us  ony  thing  to  chaw  ? — 
the  bread-winner's  gane,  and  we  may  e'en  sit  down  and  starve," 

"  No,  no,"  I  said  ;  "  I  will  pay  you  for  twenty  such  fiddles." 

"  Twenty  such  I  is  that  a*  ye  ken  about  it  ?  the  country 
hadna  the  like  o't.  But  if  your  honor  were  to  pay  us,  as  nae 
doubt  wad  be  to  your  credit  here  and  hereafter,  where  are  ye 
to  get  the  siller  ? " 

"  I  have  enough  of  money,"  said  I,  attempting  to  reach  my 
hand  towards  my  side  pocket ;  "  unloose  these  bandages,  and 
I  will  pay  you  on  the  spot." 

This  hint  appeared  to  move  her,  and  she  was  approaching 
the  bedside,  as  I  hoped,  to  liberate  me  from  my  bonds,  when  a 
nearer  and  more  desperate  shout  was  heard,  as  if  the  rioters 
were  close  by  the  hut. 

"  I  dauma — I  dauma,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "they  would 
murder  me  and  my  hinnie  Willie  baith,  and  they  have  mis- 
guided us  aneugh  already  ; — but  if  there  is  onything  worldly  I 
could  do  for  your  honor,  leave  out  loosing  ye  ? " 

What  she  said  recalled  me  to  my  bodily  suffering.  Agita- 
tion and  the  effects  of  the  usage  I  had  received  had  produced 
a  burning  thirst.     I  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 

"  Heaven  Almighty  forbid  that  Epps  Ainslie  should  gie  ony 
sick  gentleman  cauld  well-water,  and  him  in  a  fever.  Na,  na, 
hinnie,  let  me  alane,  I'll  do  better  for  ye  than  the  like  of  that." 

"  Give  me  what  you  will,"  I  replied ;  "  let  it  but  be  liquid 
and  cool." 

The  woman  gave  me  a  large  horn  ^accordingly,  filled  with 
spirits  and  water,  which,  without  minute  inquiry  concerning 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  I  drained  at  a  draught.    Either  the 
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spirits  taken  in  such  a  manner  acted  more  suddenly  than  usual 
on  my  brain,  or  else  there  was  some  drug  mixed  with  the  bever- 
age. I  remember  little  after  drinking  it  off,  only  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  around  me  became  indistinct ;  that  the 
woman's  form  seemed  to  multiply  itself,  and  to  flit  in  various 
figures  around  me,  bearing  the  same  lineaments  as  she  herself 
did.  I  remember  also  that  the  discordant  noises  and  cries  of 
those  without  the  cottage,  seemed  to  die  away  in  a  hum  like 
that  with  which  a  nurse  hushes  her  babe.  At  length  I  fell 
into  a  deep  sound  sleep,  or  rather  a  state  of  absolute  insensi- 
bility. 

I  have  reason  to  think  this  species  of  trance  lasted  for 
many  hours — indeed,  for  the  whole  subsequent  day  and  part 
of  the  night.  It  was  not  uniformly  so  profound,  for  my  recol- 
lection of  it  is  checkered  with  many  dreams,  all  of  a  painful 
nature,  but  too  faint  and  too  indistinct  to  be  remembered.  At 
length  the  moment  of  waking  came,  and  my  sensations  were 
horrible. 

A  deep  sound,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  my  senses,  I  iden- 
tified with  the  cries  of  the  rioters,  was  the  first  thing  of  which 
I  was  sensible  ;  next  I  became  conscious  that  I  was  carried 
violently  forward  in  some  conveyance,  with  an  unequal  motion, 
which  gave  me  much  pain.  My  position  was  horizontal,  and 
when  I  attempted  to  stretch  my  hands  in  order  to  find  some 
mode  of  securing  myself  against  this  species  of  suffering,  I  found 
I  was  bound  as  before,  and  the  horrible  reality  rushed  on  my 
mind  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  lately  commit- 
ted a  great  outrage  on  property,  and  were  now  about  to  kidnap, 
if  not  to  murder  me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  to  no  purpose 
— all  around  me  was  dark,  for  a  day  had  passed  over  during 
my  captivity.  A  dispiriting  sickness  oppressed  my  head — 
my  heart  seemed  on  fire,  while  my  feet  and  hands  were  chilled 
and  benumbed  with  want  of  circulation.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  I  at  length,  and  gradually,  recovered  in  a  sufficient 
degree  the  power  of  observing  external  sounds  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  when  I  did  so,  they  presented  nothing  consolatory. 

Groping  with  my  hands,  as  far  as  the  bandages  would  per- 
mit, and  receiving  the  assistance  of  some  occasional  glances  of 
the  moonlight,  I  became  aware  that  the  carriage  in  which  I  was 
transported  was  one  of  the  light  carts  of  the  country,  called 
tumblers^  and  that  a  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  my  accom« 
modation,  as  I  was  laid  upon  some  sacks  covered  with  matting, 
and  filled  with  straw.  Without  these,  my  condition  would  have 
been  still  more  intolerable,  for  the  vehicle,  sinking  now  on  one 
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^e,  and  now  on  the  other,  sometimes  sticking  absolutely  fast, 
and  requiring  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  animal  which  drew  it 
to  put  it  once  more  in  motion,  was  subjected  to  jolts  in  all 
directions,  which  were  very  severe.  At  other  times  it  rolled 
silently  and  smoothly  over  what  seemed  to  be  wet  sand  ;  and,  as 
I  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  tide,  I  had  little  doubt  that  we 
were  engaged  in  passing  the  formidable  estuary  which  divides 
the  two  kingdoms. 

There  seemed  to  be  at  least  five  or  six  people  about  the  cart, 
some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback  ;  the  former  lent  assistance 
whenever  it  was  in  danger  of  upsetting,  or  sticking  fast  in  the 
quicksand  ;  the  others  rode  before  and  acted  as  guides,  often 
changing  the  directions  of  the  vehicle  as  the  precarious  state  of 
the  passage  required. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  men  around  the  cart,  and  en- 
deavored to  move  their  compassion.  I  had  harmed,  I  said,  no 
one,  and  for  no  action  in  my  life  had  deserved  such  cruel  treat- 
ment. I  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the  fishing  station  which 
had  incurred  their  displeasure,  and  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Geddes  was  of  a  very  late  date.  Lastly,  and  as  my  strongest 
argument,  I  endeavored  to  excite  their  fears,  by  informing  them 
that  my  rank  in  life  would  not  permit  me  to  be  either  murdered 
or  secreted  with  impunity ;  and  to  interest  their  avarice,  by  the 
promises  I  made  them  of  reward,  if  they  would  effect  my  deliv- 
erance. I  only  received  a  scornful  laugh  in  reply  to  my  threats ; 
my  promises  might  have  done  more,  for  the  fellows  were  whis- 
pering together  as  if  in  hesitation,  and  I  began  to  reiterate  and 
increase  my  offers,  when  the  voice  of  one  of  the  horsemen,  who 
had  suddenly  come  up,  enjoined  silence  to  the  men  on  foot, 
and,  approaching  the  side  of  the  cart,  said  to  me,  with  a  strong 
and  determined  voice,  "  Young  man,  there  is  no  personal  harm 
designed  to  you.  If  you  remain  silent  and  quiet,  you  may 
reckon  on  good  treatment ;  but  if  you  endeavor  to  tamper  with 
these  men  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  I  will  take  such  meas- 
ures for  silencing  you,  as  you  shall  remember  the  longest  day 
you  have  to  live." 

I  thought  I  knew  the  voice  which  uttered  these  threats ;  but, 
in  such  a  situation,  my  perceptions  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  accurate.  I  was  contented  to  reply,  "  Whoever  you 
are  that  speak  to  me,  I  entreat  the  benefit  of  the  meanest  pris- 
oner, who  is  not  to  be  subjected  legally  to  greater  hardship  than 
b  necessary  for  the  restraint  of  his  person,  I  entreat  that  these 
bonds,  which  hurt  me  so  cruelly,  may  be  slackened  at  least,  if 
not  removed  altogether." 
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"  I  will  slacken  the  belts,"  said  the  former  speaker  ;  "  nay. 
I  will  altogether  remove  them,  and  allow  you  to  pursue  your 
journey  in  a  more  convenient  manner,  provided  you  will  give 
me  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  not  attempt  an  escape  ?  " 

"-A^^/"  I  answered,  with  an  energy  of  which  despair 
alone  could  have  rendered  me  capable — *'  I  will  never  submit 
to  loss  of  freedom  a  moment  longer  than  I  am  subjected  to  it 
by  force." 

"  Enough,"  he  replied  ;  "  the  sentiment  is  natural ;  but  do 
not  on  your  side  complain  that  I,  who  am  carrying  on  an 
important  undertaking,  use  the  only  means  in  my  power  for 
ensuring  its  success." 

I  entreated  to  know  what  it  was  designed  to  do  with  me ; 
but  my  conductor,  in  a  voice  of  menacing  authority,  desired 
me  to  be  silent  on  my  peril ;  and  my  strength  and  spirits  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  permit  my  continuing  a  dialogue  so 
singular,  even  if  I  could  have  promised  myself  any  good  result 
by  doing  so. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that,  from  my  recollections  at  the 
time,  and  from  what  has  since  taken  place,  I  have  the  strongest 
possible  belief  that  the  man  with  whom  I  held  this  expostula- 
tion was  the  singular  person  residing  at  Brokenburn,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, and  c^led  by  the  fishers  of  that  hamlet  the  Laird  of 
the  Solway  Lochs.  The  cause  for  his  inveterate  persecution  I 
cannot  pretend  even  to  guess  at. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cart  was  dragged  heavily  and  wearily 
on,  until  the  nearer  roar  of  the  advancing  tide  excited  the  ap- 
prehension of  another  danger.  I  could  not  mistake  the  sound, 
which  I  had  heard  upon  another  occasion,  when  it  was  only 
the  speed  of  a  fleet  horse  which  saved  me  from  perishing  in 
the  quicksands.  Thou,  my  dear  Alan,  canst  not  but  remember 
the  former  circumstances  \  and  now,  wonderful  contrast  1  the 
very  man,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  who  then  saved  me  from 
peril,  was  the  leader  of  the  lawless  band  who  had  deprived  me 
of  my  liberty.  I  conjectured  that  the  danger  grew  imminent ; 
for  I  heard  some  words  and  circumstances  which  made  me 
aware  that  a  rider  hastily  fastened  his  own  horse  to  the  shafts 
of  the  cart,  in  order  to  assist  the  exhausted  animal  which  drew 
it,  and  the  vehicle  was  now  pulled  forward  at  a  faster  pace, 
which  the  horses  were  urged  to  maintain  by  blows  and  curses. 
The  men,  however,  were  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood ;  and 
I  had  strong  personal  reason  to  believe,  that  one  of  them,  at 
least,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  depths  and  shallows 
of  the  perilous  paths  in  which  we  were  engaged.     But  they  wer9 
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io  imminent  danger  themselves ;  and  if  so,  as  from  the  whbper« 
ing  and  exertions  to  push  on  with  the  cart  was  much  to  be 
apprehended,  there  was  little  doubt  that  I  should  be  left  behind 
as  a  useless  encumbrance,  and  that  while  I  was  in  a  condition 
which  rendered  every  chance  of  escape  impracticable.  These 
were  awful  apprehensions ;  but  it  pleased  Providence  to  increase 
tbem  to  a  point  which  my  brain  was  scarcely  able  to  endure. 

As  we  approached  veiy  near  to  a  black  line,  which,  dimly 
visible  as  it  was,  I  could  make  out  to  be  the  shore,  we  heard 
two  or  three  sounds,  which  appeared  to  be  the  report  of  fire- 
arms. Immediately  all  was  bustle  among  our  par^  to  get 
forward.  Presently  a  fellow  galloped  up  to  us,  crying  out, 
^Ware  hawk!  ware  hawk!  the  land-sharks  are  out  from 
Burgh,  and  Allonby  Tom  will  lose  his  caigo  if  you  do  not  bear 
a  hand." 

Most  of  my  company  seemed  to  make  hastily  for  the  shore 
on  receiving  this  intelligence.  A  driver  was  left  with  the  cart ; 
but  at  lengd),  when,  after  repeated  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  it 
actually  stuck  fast  in  a  slough  or  quicksand,  the  fellow,  with 
an  oath,  cut  the  harness,  and,  as  I  presume,  departed  with  the 
horses,  whose  feet  I  heard  splashing  over  the  wet  sand,  and 
through  the  shallows,  as  he  galloped  off. 

The  dropping  sound  of  fire-arms  was  still  continiied,  but  lost 
almost  entirely  in  the  thunder  of  the  advancing  surge.  By  a 
desperate  effort  I  raised  myself  in  the  cart,  and  attained  a 
sitting  posture,  which  served  only  to  show  me  the  extent  of  my 
danger.  There  lay  my  native  land — my  own  England — ^the 
land  where  1  was  bom,  and  to  which  my  wishes^  since  my 
earliest  age,  had  turned  with  all  the  prejudices  of  national 
feeling — there  it  lay,  within  a  furlong  of  the  place  where  I  yet 
was ;  that  furlong,  which  an  infant  would  have  raced  over  in  a 
minute,  was  yet  a  barrier  effectual  to  divide  me  forever  from 
England  and  from  life.  I  soon  not  only  heard  the  roar  of  this 
dreadful  torrent,  but  saw,  by  the  fitful  moonlight,  the  foamy 
crests  of  the  devouring  waves,  as  they  advanced  with  the  speed 
and  fury  of  a  pack  of  hungiy  wolves. 

The  consciousness  that  the  slightest  ray  of  hope,  or  power 
of  struggling,  was  not  left  me,  quite  overcame  the  constancy 
which  I  had  hitherto  maintained.  My  eyes  began  to  swim — 
my  head  grew  giddy  and  mad  with  fear — I  chattered  and 
howled  to  the  howling  and  roaring  sea.  One  or  two  great 
waves  already  reached  the  cart,  when  the  conductor  of  the 
party  whom  I  have  mentioned  so  often,  was,  as  if  by  magic,  at 
my  side.     He  sprang  from  his  horse  into  the  vehicle,  cut  the 
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ligatures  which  restrained  me^  and  bade  nae  get  up  and  mount 
in  the  fiend's  name. 

Seeing  I  was  incapable  of  obeying,  he  seized  me,  as  if  I 
had  been  a  child  of  six  months  old,  threw  me  across  the  horse, 
sprung  on  behind,  supporting  with  one  hand,  while  he  directed 
the  animal  with  the  other.  In  my  helpless  and  painful  posture, 
I  was  unconscious  of  the  degree  of  danger  which  we  incurred ; 
but  I  believe  at  one  time  the  horse  was  swimming,  or  nearly 
so ;  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  my  stem  and  powerful 
assistant  kept  my  head  above  water.  I  remember  particularly 
the  shock  which  I  felt  when  the  animal,  endeavoring  to  gain 
the  bank,  reared,  and  very  nearly  fell  back  on  his  burden. 
The  time  during  which  I  continued  in  this  dreadful  condition 
did  not  probably  exceed  two  or  three  minutes,  yet  so  strongly 
were  thev  marked  with  horror  and  agony,  that  they  seem  to 
my  recollection  a  much  more  considerable  space  of  time. 

When  I  had  been  thus  snatched  from  destruction,  I  had 
only  power  to  say  to  my  protector, — or  oppressor, — for  he 
merited  either  name  at  my  hand,  '*  You  do  not,  then,  design  to 
murder  me  ? " 

He  laughed  as  he  replied,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  laughter 
which  I  scarce  desire  to  hear  again, — "  Else  you  think  I  had 
let  the  waves  do  the  work  ?  But  remember,  the  shepherd  saves 
his  sheep  from  the  torrent — is  it  to  preserve  its  life  ? — Be  silent, 
however,  with  questions  or  entreaties.  What  I  mean  to  do, 
thou  canst  no  more  discover  or  prevent,  than  a  man,  with  his 
bare  palm,  can  scoop  dry  the  Solway.'' 

I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  continue  the  argument ;  and, 
still  numbed  and  torpid  in  all  my  limbs,  permitted  myself  with- 
out reluctance  to  be  placed  on  a  horse  brought  for  the  purpose. 
My  formidable  conductor  rode  on  the  one  side,  and  another 
person  on  the  other,  keeping  me  upright  in  the  saddle.  In 
this  manner  we  travelled  forward  at  a  considerable  rate»  and 
by  by-roads,  with  whiclf  my  attendant  seemed  as  familiar  as 
with  the  perilous  passages  of  the  Solway. 

At  length,  after  stumbling  through  a  labyrinth  of  dark  and 
deep  lanes,  and  crossing  more  than  one  rough  and  barren 
heath,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  ^^g^  of  a  high-road,  where 
a  chabe  and  four  awaited,  as  it  appeared,  our  arrival  To  my 
great  relief,  we  now  changed  our  mode  of  conveyance ;  for  my 
dizziness  and  headache  had  returned  in  so  strong  a  degree, 
that  I  should  otherwise  have  been  totally  unable  to  keep  my 
seat  on  horseback,  even  with  the  support  which  I  received. 

My  doubted  and  dangerous  companion  signed  to  me  tD 
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enter  the  carriage — the  man  who  had  ridden  on  the  left  side 
of  my  horse  stepped  in  after  me,  and  drawing  up  the  blinds  of 
the  vehicle,  gave  the  signal  for  instant  departure. 

I  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  my  new 
companion,  as  by  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern  the  drivers  opened 
the  carriage  door,  and  I  was  well-nigh  persuaded  that  I  recog- 
nized in  him  the  domestic  of  the  leader  of  this  party,  whom  I 
had  seen  at  hb  house  in  firokenbum  on  a  former  occasion. 
To  ascertain  the  truth  of  my  suspicion,  I  asked  him  whether 
his  name  was  not  Cristal  Nbcon. 

"What  is  other '£olk*s  names  to  you,"  he  replied  gruffly, 
"who  cannot  tell  your  own  father  and  mother? " 

"  You  know  them,  perhaps ! "  I  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  You 
know  them !  and  with  that  secret  is  connected  die  treatment 
which  I  am  now  receiving  ?  It  must  be  so,  for  in  my  life  have 
I  never  injured  any  one.  Tell  me  the  cause  of  my  misfor- 
tunes, or  rather,  help  me  to  my  liberty,  and  I  will  reward  you 
richly." 

*•  Ay,  ay,"  replied  my  keeper ;  "  but  what  use  to  give  you 
liberty,  who  know  nothing  how  to  use  it  like  a  gentleman,  but 
spend  your  time  with  Quakers  and  fiddlers,  and  such  like  raff  1 
If  I  was  your — hem,  hem,  hem  !  " 

Here  Cristal  stopped  short,  just  on  the  point,  as  it  appeared, 
when  some  information  was  likely  to  escape  him.  I  uiged  him, 
once  more  to  be  my  friend,  and  promised  him  all  the  stock  of 
money  which  I  had  about  me,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  if 
he  would  assist  in  my  escape. 

He  listened  as  if  to  a  proposition  which  had  some  interest, 
and  replied,  but  in  a  voice  rather  softer  than  before,  "  Ay,  but 
men  do  not  catch  old  birds  with  chaff,  my  master.  Where 
have  you  cot  the  rhine  you  are  so  flush  of  ? " 

**  I  will  give  you  earnest  directly,  and  that  in  bank-notes," 
said  I ;  but  thrusting  my  hand  into  my  side-pocket,  I  found  my 
pocket-book  was  gone.  I  would  have  persuaded  myself  that  it 
was  only  the  numbness  of  my  hands  which  prevented  my  find- 
ing it ;  but  Cristal  Nixon,  who  bears  in  his  countenance  that 
C3micism  which  is  especially  entertained  with  human  misery,  no 
longer  suppressed  his  laughter. 

''Oh,  ho!  my  young  master,"  he  said;  "we  have  taken 
good  enough  care  you  have  not  kept  the  means  of  bribing  poor 
folk's  fidelity.  What,  man  !  they  have  souls  as  well  as  other 
people,  and  to  make  them  break  trust  is  a  deadly  sin.  And 
as  for  me,  young  gentleman,  if  you  would  fill  Saint  Mary's 
Kirk  with  gold,  Cristal  Nixon  would  mind  it  no  more  than  so 
many  chucky-stones," 
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I  would  have  persisted,  were  it  but  in  hopes  of  his  letting 
drop  that  which  it  concerned  me  to  know,  but  he  cut  off  farther 
communication,  by  desiring  me  to  lean  back  in  the  comer  and 
go  to  sleep. 

"  Thou  art  cock-brained  enough  already,"  he  added,  "  and 
we  shall  have  thv  young  pate  addled  entirely,  if  you  do  not 
take  some  natural  rest." 

I  did  indeed  require  repose,  if  not  slumber;  the  draught 
which  I  had  taken  continued  to  operate,  and  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  no  attempt  on  my  life  was  designed,  the  fear  of 
instant  death  no  longer  combated  the  torpor  which  crept  over 
me — I  sleept,  and  slept  soundly,  but  still  without  refreshment 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  extremely  indisposed ;  images 
of  the  past,  and  anticipations  of  the  future,  floated  confusedly 
through  my  brain.  I  perceived,  however,  that  my  situation  was 
changed,  greatly  for  the  better.  I  was  in  a  good  bed,  with  the 
curtains  drawn  round  it ;  I  heard  the  lowered  voice  and  cautious 
step  of  attendants,  who  seemed  to  respect  my  repose ;  it  ap- 
peared as  if  I  was  in  the  hands  either  of  friends,  or  of  such  as 
meant  me  no  personal  harm. 

I  can  give  but  an  indistinct  account  of  two  or  three  broken 
and  feverish  days  which  succeeded,  but  if  they  were  checkered 
with  dreams  and  visions  of  terror,  other  and  more  agreeable 
objects  were  also  sometimes  presented.  Alan  Fairford  will 
understand  me  when  I  say,  I  am  convinced  I  saw  G.  M.  during 
this  interval  of  oblivion.  I  had  medical  attendance,  and  was 
bled  more  than  once.  I  also  remember  a  painful  operation 
performed  on  my  head,  where  I  had  received  a  severe  blow  on 
the  night  of  the  riot.  My  hair  was  cut  short,  and  the  bone  oi 
the  skull  examined,  to  discover  if  the  cranium  had  received  an}' 
injury. 

On  seeing  the  physician,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  have 
appealed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  my  confinement,  and  I  re 
member  more  than  once  attempting  to  do  so.  But  the  fever  lay 
like  a  spell  upon  my  tongue,  and  when  I  would  have  implored 
the  doctor*s  assistance,  I  rambled  fron  the  subject,  and  spoke  I 
know  not  what  nonsense.  Some  power,  which  I  was  unable  to 
resist,  seemed  to  impel  me  into  a  different  course  of  conversation 
from  what  I  intended,  and  though  conscious  in  some  degree  of 
the  failure,  I  could  not  mend  it ;  and  resolved,  therefore,  to  be 
patient,  until  my  capacity  of  steady  thought  and  expression  was 
restored  to  me  with  my  ordinary  health,  which  had  sustained  a 
«evere  shock  from  the  vicissitudes  to  which  I  have  been  exposed.* 

*  Note  G.    Riotous  attack  upon  the  dam-dike  oC  Sir  Jamea  Grmham  oC  Netherby. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

DARSiE  Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

Two  or  three  days,  perhaps  more,  perhaps  less,  had  been 
spent  in  bed,  where  I  was  carefully  attended,  and  treated,  I 
believe,  with  as  much  judgment  as  the  case  required,  and  I  was 
at  length  allowed  to  quit  my  bed,  though  not  the  chamber.  I 
was  now  more  able  to  make  some  observation  on  the  place  of 
my  confinement. 

The  room,  in  appearance  and  furniture,  resembled  the  best 
apartment  in  a  farmer's  house ;  and  the  window,  two  storeys 
high,  looked  into  a  back-yard,  or  court,  filled  with  domestic 
poultry.  There  were  the  usual  domestic  offices  about  this 
vard.  I  could  distinguish  the  brewhouse  and  the  bam,  and  I 
heard  from  a  more  remote  building  the  lowing  of  the  cattle, 
and  other  rural  sounds,  announcing  a  large  and  well-stocked 
farm.  These  were  sights  and  soimds  qualified  to  dispel  any 
apprehension  of  immediate  violence.  Yet  the  building  seemed 
ancient  and  strong,  a  part  of  the  roof  was  battlemented,  and 
the  walls  were  of  great  thickness;  lastly,  I  observed,  with 
some  unpleasant  sensations,  that  the  windows  of  my  chamber 
had  been  lately  secured  with  iron  stanchions,  and  that  the 
servants  who  brought  me  victuals,  or  visited  my  apartment  to 
render  other  menial  offices,  always  locked  the  door  wben  they 
retired. 

The  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  my  chamber  were  of  true 
English  growth,  and  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed ;  the  very  old  wainscot,  which  compost  the 
floor  and  the  panelling  of  the  room,  was  scrubbed  with  a  degree 
of  labor  which  the  Scottish  housewife  rarely  bestows  on  her 
most  costly  furniture. 

The  whole  apartments  appropriated  to  my  use  consisted  of 
the  bedroom,  a  small  parlor  adjacent,  within  which  was  a  still 
smaller  closet,  having  a  narrow  window,  which  seemed  ancientlv 
to  have  been  used  as  a  shot-hole,  admitting,  indeed,  a  very  mod- 
erate portion  of  light  and  air,  but  without  its  being  possible  to 
see  anything  from  it  except  the  blue  sky,  and  that  only  by 
mounting  on  a  chair.  There  were  appearances  of  a  separate 
entrance  into  this  cabinet,  besides  that  which  communicated 
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with  the  parlor,  but  it  had  been  recently  built  up,  as  I  dis- 
covered by  removing  a  piece  of  tapestry  which  covered  the  fresh 
mason-work.  I  found  some  of  my  clothes  here,  with  linen  and 
other  articles,  as  well  as  my  writing-case,  containing  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  which  enables  me,  at  my  leisure  (which,  God  knows, 
is  undisturbed  enough),  to  make  this  record  of  my  confinement. 
It  may  be  well  believed,  however,  that  I  do  not  trust  to  the 
security  of  the  bureau,  but  carry  the  written  sheets  about  my 
person,  so  that  I  can  only  be  deprived  of  them  by  actual  vio- 
lence. I  also  am  cautious  to  write  in  the  little  cabinet  only, 
so  that  I  can  hear  any  person  approach  me  through  the  other 
apartments,  and  have  time  enough  to  put  aside  my  journal 
before  they  come  upon  me. 

The  servants,  a  stout  country  fellow,  and  a  very  pretty  milk- 
maid looking  lass,  by  whom  I  am  attended,  seem  of  the  true 
Joan  and  Hodge  school,  thinking  of  little,  and  desiring  nothing, 
beyond  the  very  limited  sphere  of  their  own  duties  or  enjoy- 
ments, and  having  no  curiosity  whatever  about  the  affairs  of 
others.  Their  behavior  to  me  in  particular,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  very  kind  and  very  provoking.  My  table  is  abundantly 
supplied,  and  they  seiem  anxious  to  comply  with  my  taste  in 
that  department  But  whenever  I  make  inquiries  beyond 
"  what's  for  dinner  ? "  the  brute  of  a  lad  baffles  me  by  his  cman^ 
and  his  dunna  knaw^  and,  if  hard  pressed,  turns  liis  back  on  me 
composedly,  and  leaves  the  room.  The  girl,  too,  pretends  to 
be  as  simpie  as  he ;  but  an  arch  grin,  which  she  cannot  always 
suppress,  seems  to  acknowledge  that  she  understands  perfectly 
well  the  game  which  she  is  playing,  and  is  determined  to  keep 
me  in  ignorance.  Both  of  them,  and  the  wench  in  particular, 
treat  me  as  they  would  do  a  spoiled  child,  and  never  directly 
refuse  me  anything  which  I  ask,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  make  their  words  good  by  effectually  granting  my  request. 
Thus,  if  I  desire  to  go  out,  I  am  promised  by  Dorcas  that  I 
shall  walk  in  the  park  at  night,  and  see  the  cows  milked,  just 
as  she  would  propose  such  an  amusement  to  a  child.  But  she 
takes  care  never  to  keep  her  word,  if  it  is  in  her  power  to  do  so. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  has  stolen  on  me  insensibly  an  indif- 
ference to  my  freedom — a  carelessness  about  my  situation,  for 
which  I  am  unable  to  account,  unless  it  be  the  consequence  of 
weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  I  have  read  of  men  who,  immured 
as  I  am,  have  surprised  the  world  by  the  address  with  which 
they  have  successfully  overcome  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
to  their  escape ;  and  when  I  have  heard  such  anecdotes  I  have 
said  to  myself  that  no  one  who  is  possessed  only  of  a  fragment 
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of  freestone,  or  a  rusty  nail,  to  grind  down  rivets  and  to  pick 
locks,  having  his  full  leisure  to  employ  in  the  task,  need  con- 
tinue the  inhabitant  of  a  prison.  Here,  however,  I  sit,  day 
after  day,  without  a  single  effort  to  effect  my  liberation. 

Yet  my  inactivity  is  not  the  result  of  despondency,  but  arises, 
in  part  at  least,  from  feelings  of  a  very  different  cast.  My 
story,  long  a  mysterious  one,  seems  now  upon  the  verge  of  some 
strange  development ;  and  I  feel  a  solemn  impression  that  I 
ought  to  wait  the  course  of  events,  to  struggle  against  which  is 
opposing  my  feeble  efforts  to  the  high  will  of  fate.  Thou,  my 
Alan,  wilt  treat  as  timidity  this  passive  acquiescence,  which  has 
sunk  down  on  me  like  a  benumbing  torpor ;  but  if  thou  hast 
remembered  by  what  visions  my  couch  was  haunted,  and  dost 
but  think  of  the  probability  that  I  am  in  the  vicinity,  perhaps 
under  the  same  roof  with  G.  M.,  thou  wilt  acknowledge  that 
other  feelings  than  pusillanimity  have  tended  in  some  degree 
to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate. 

Still  I  own  it  is  unmanly  to  submit  with  patience  to  this 
oppressive  confinement.  My  heart  rises  against  it,  especially 
when  I  sit  down  to  record  my  sufferings  in  this  Journal ;  and 
I  am  determined,  as  the  first  step  to  my  deliverance,  to  have  my 
letters  sent  to  the  post-house. 

I  am  disappointed.  When  the  girl  Dorcas,  upon  whom  I 
had  fixed  for  a  messenger,  heard  me  talk  of  sending  a  letter, 
she  willingly  offered  her  services,  and  received  the  crown  which 
I  gave  her  (for  my  purse  had  not  taken  flight  with  the  more 
valuable  contents  of  my  pocket-book),  with  a  smile  which  showed 
her  whole  set  of  white  teeth. 

But  when,  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  intelligence 
respecting  my  present  place  of  abode,  I  asked  to  which  post- 
town  she  was  to  send  or  carry  the  letter,  a  stolid  '^  Anan " 
showed  me  she  was  either  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  post- 
office,  or  that,  for  the  present,  she  chose  to  seem  so. — "  Simple- 
ton \ "  I  said,  with  some  sharpness. 

**  O  Lord,  sir !  "  answered  the  girl,  turning  pale,  which  they 
always  do  when  I  show  any  sparks  of  anger, — "  Don't  put  your- 
self in  a  passion — I'll  put  the  letter  in  the  post." 

"What!  and  not  know  the  name  of  the  post-town  ? "  said  I, 
out  of  patience.  "  How  on  earth  do  you  propose  to  manage 
that?" 

"  La  you  there,  good  master.  What  need  you  frighten  a 
poor  girl  that  is  no  schollard,  bating  what  she  learned  at  the 
Charity  School  of  Saint  Bees  ? " 

"  Is  Saint  Bees  far  from  this  place,  Dorcas  ? — Do  you  send 
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your  letters  there  ? "  said  I,  in  a  manner  as  insinuating,  and  yet 
careless,  as  I  could  assume. 

•*  Saint  Bees  ! — La,  who  but  a  madman — begging  your  hon- 
or's pardon — it's  a  matter  of  twenty  years  since  fader  lived  at 
Saint  Bees,  which  is  twenty,  or  forty,  or  I  dunna  know  not  how 
many  miles  from  this  part,  to  the  West,  on  the  coast  side  ;  and 
I  would  not  have  left  Saint  Bees,  but  that  fader " 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  father  1 "  replied  I. 

To  which  she  answered,  "  Nay,  but  thof  your  honor  be  a 
little  how-come-so,  you  shouldn't  damn  folk's  faders ;  and  I 
won't  stand  to  it,  for  one." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons — I  wish  your  father  no 
ill  in  the  world — he  was  a  very  honest  man  in  his  way." 

"  Was  an  honest  man  !  "  she  exclaimed ;  for  the  Cumbrians 
are,  it  would  seem,  like  their  neighbors  the  Scotch,  ticklish  on 
the  point  of  ancestry, — "  He  is  a  very  honest  man  as  ever  led 
nag  with  halter  on  head  to  Staneshaw-Bank  Fair — Honest ! — 
He  is  a  house-couper." 

"  Right,  right,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  know  it— I  have  heard  of 
your  father — as  honest  as  any  horse-couper  of  them  all.  Why, 
Dorcas,  I  mean  to  buy  a  horse  of  him." 

"  Ah,  your  honor,"  sighed  Dorcas,  "he  is  the  man  to  serve 
your  honor  well — if  ever  you  should  get  round  again— or  thof 
you  were  a  bit  off  the  hooks,  he  would  no  more  cheat  you 
than " 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  deal,  my  girl,  you  may  depend  on't 
But  tell  me  now,  were  I  to  give  you  a  letter,  what  would  you  do 
to  get  it  forward  ? " 

"  Why,  put  it  into  Squire's  own  bag  that  hangs  in  hall," 
answered  poor  Dorcas.  "  What  else  could  I  do  ?  He  sends  it 
to  Brampton,  or  to  Carloisle,  where  it  pleased  him,  once  a  week, 
and  that  gate." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  I ;  "  and  I  suppose  your  sweetheart  John  car- 
ries it  ?  " 

"  Noa — disn't  now — and  Jan  is  no  sweetheart  of  mine,  ever 
since  he  danced  at  hb  mother's  feast  with  Kitty  Rutlege,  and 
let  me  sit  still ;  that  a  did." 

"  It  was  most  abominable  in  Jan,  and  what  I  could  never 
have  thought  of  him,"  I  replied. 

"  Oh,  but  a  did  though — a  let  me  sit  still  on  my  seat,  « 
did." 

"  Well,  well,  my  pretty  May,  you  will  get  a  handsomer  fellow 
.  than  Jan — Jan's  not  the  fellow  for  you,. I  see  that." 

"  Noa,  noa,"  answered  the  damsel ;  "  but  he  is  weel  aneugh 
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for  a'  that,  mon.  But  I  carena  a  button  for  him ;  for  there  is 
the  miller's  son,  that  suitored  me  last  Appleby  Fair,  when  I 
went  wi'  oncle,  is  a  gway  canny  lad  as  you  will  see  in  the  sun- 
shine." 

"  Ay,  a  fine  stout  fellow — Do  you  think  he  would  carry  my 
letter  to  Carlisle  ? " 

**To  Carloisle !  Twould  be  all  his  life  is  worth  ;  he  maun 
wait  on  clap  and  hopper,  as  they  say.  Odd,  his  father  would 
brain  him  if  he  went  to  Carloisle,  bating  to  wrestling  for  the 
belt,  or  sic  loike.  But  I  ha'  more  bachelors  than  him ;  there 
is  the  schoolmaster,  can  write  almaist  as  weel  as  tou  canst, 
mon." 

"Then  he  is  the  very  man  to  take  charge  of  a  letter;  he 
knows  the  trouble  of  writing  one." 

"  Ay,  marry  does  he,  an  tou  comest  to  that,  mon ;  only  it 
takes  him  four  hours  to  write  as  mony  lines.  Tan,  it  is  a 
great  round  hand  loike,  that  one  can  read  easily,  and  not  loike 
your  honor's,  that  are  like  midge's  taes.  B*;t  for  ganging  to 
Carloisle,  he's  dead  foundered,  man,  as  cripple  as  Eckie's 
mean" 

**  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  I,  "  how  is  U  that  you  propose 
to  get  my  letter  to  the  post  ?  " 

"Why,  just  to  put  it  into  Squire's  bag  loike,"  reiterated 
Dorcas  ;  "  he  sends  it  by  Cristal  Nixon  to  post,  as  you  call  it, 
when  such  is  his  pleasure." 

Here  I  was,  then,  not  much  edified  by  having  obtained  a 
list  of  Dorcas's  bachelors  ;  and  by  finding  myself,  with  respect 
to  any  information  which  I  desired,  just  exactly  at  the  point 
where  I  set  out.  It  was  of  consequence  to  me,  however,  to 
accustom  the  girl  to  converse  with  me  familiarly.  If  she  did 
so,  she  could  not  always  be  on  her  guard,  and  something,  I 
thought,  might  drop  fromher,  which  I  could  turn  to  advantage, 

"  Does  not  the  Squire  usually  look  into  his  letter-bag,  Dor- 
cas ?  "  said  I,  with  as  much  indifference  as  I  could  assume. 

^  "  That  a  does,"  said  Dorcas  ;  "  and  a  threw  out  a  letter  of 
mine  to  Raff  Miller,  because  a  said " 

"Well,  well,  I  won't  trouble  him  with  mine,"  said  I,  "Dor- 
cas ;  but  instead,  I  will  write  to  himself,  Dorcas.  But  how, 
ihiU  I  address  him  ? " 

•*  Anan  ? "  was  again  Dorcas's  resource. 

"  I  mean  how  is  he  called  ? — ^What  is  his  name  ? " 

"  Sure  your  honor  should  know  best,''  said  Dorcas. 

"  I  know  ? — ^The  devil ! — You  drive  me  beyond  patience.'* 

•*  Noa,  noa !  donna  your  honor  go  beyond  patience— donna 
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yc  now,"  implored  the  wench.  "  And  for  this  neame,  they  say 
he  has  mair  nor  ane  in  Westmoreland  and  on  the  Scottish  side. 
But  he  is  but  seldom  wi*  us,  excepting  in  the  cocking  season ; 
and  then  we  just  call  him  Squire  loike :  and  so  do  my  measter 
and  dame." 

"  And  is  he  here  at  present?  '*  said  I. 

**  Not  he,  not  he  ;  he  is  a  buck-hoontiiig,  as  they  tell  me, 
somewhere  up  the  Patterdale  way ;  but  he  comes  and  gangs 
like  a  flap  of  a  whirlwind,  or  sic  loike." 

I  broke  off  the  conversation,  after  forcing  on  Dorcas  a  little 
silver  to  buy  ribbons,  with  which  she  was  so  much  delighted, 
that  she  exclaimed,  "  God  !  Cristal  Nixon  may  say  his  worst  on 
thee  ;  but  thou  art  a  civil  gentleman  for  all  him  ;  and  a  quoit 
man  wi'  women  folk  loike.'* 

There  is  no  sense  in  being  too  quiet  with  woman  folk  ;  so  I 
added  a  kiss  with  my  crown-piece  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  I  have  secured  a  partisan  in  Dorcas.  At  least,  she  blushed^ 
and  pocketed  her  little  compliment  with  one  hand,  while,  with 
the  other,  she  adjusted  her  cherry-colored  ribbons,  a  little  dis- 
ordered by  the  struggle  it  cost  me  to  attain  -the  honor  of  a 
salute. 

As  she  unlocked  the  door  to  leave  the  apartment,  she 
turned  back,  and  looking  on  me  with  a  strong  expression  of 
compassion,  added  the  remarkable  words,  "  La — be'st  mad  or 
no,  thou'se  a  mettled  lad,  after  all." 

There  was  something  ver)'  ominous  in  the  sound  of  these 
farewell  words,  which  seemed  to  afford  me  a  clew  to  the  pre- 
text under  which  I  was  detained  in  confinement.  My  demeanor 
was  probably  insane  enough,  while  I  was  agitated  at  once  by 
the  frenzy  incident  to  the  fever,  and  the  anxiety  arising  from 
my  extraordinary  situation.  But  is  it  possible  they  can  now 
establish  any  cause  for  confining  me,  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
my  mind  ? 

If  this  be  really  the  pretext  under  which  I  am  restrained 
from  my  liberty,  nothing  but  the  sedate  correctness  of  my  con- 
duct can  remove  the  prejudices  which  these  circumstances  mav 
have  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  approached  me  dur 
ing  my  illness.  I  have  heard — dreadful  thought ! — of  men  who, 
for  various  reasons,  have  been  trepanned  into  the  custody  of  the 
keepers  of  private  madhouses,  and  whose  brain,  after  years  of 
misery,  became  at  length  unsettled,  through  irresistible  sympa- 
thy with  the  wretched  beings  among  whom  they  were  classed. 
This  shall  not  be  my  case,  if,  by  strong  internal  resolution,  it 
is  in  human  nature  to  avoid  the  action  of  exterior  and  conta- 
gious sympathies. 
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Meantime  I  sat  down  to  compose  and  anange  my  thoughts, 
for  my  purposed  appeal  to  my  jailer — so  I  must  call  him^^ 
whom  I  addressed  in  the  following  manner,;  having  at  length, 
and  after  making  several  copies,  found  language  to  qualify  the 
sense  of  resentment  which  binned  in  the  first  draughts  of  my 
letter,  and  endeavored  to  assume  a  tone  more  conciliating.  I 
mentioned  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  had  certainly  saved 
my  life,  when  at  the  utmost  peril ;  and  I  added  that  whatever 
was  the  purpose  of  the  restraint  now  practised  on  me,  as  I  was 
given  to  understand,  by  his  authority,  it  could  not  certainly  be 
with  any  view  to  ultimately  injuring  me.  He  might,  I  said, 
have  mistaken  me  for  some  other  person ;  and  I  gave  him  what 
account  I  could  of  my  situation  and  education,  to  correct  such 
an  error.  I  supposed  it  next  possible  that  he  might  think  me 
too  weak  for  travelling,  and  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  my- 
self; and  I  begged  to  assure  him  that  I  was  restored  to  perfect 
health,  and  quite  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  journey. 
Lastly,  I  reminded  him,  in  firm  though  measured  terms,  that 
the  restraint  which  I  sustained  was  an  illegal  one,  and  highly 
punishable  by  the  laws  which  protect  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject I  ended  by  demanding  that  he  would  take  me  before  a 
magbtrate ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  would  favor  me  with  a  per* 
sonal  interview,  and  explain  his  meaning  with  regard  to  me. 

Perhaps  this  letter  was  expressed  in  a  tone  too  humble  for 
the  situation  of  an  injured  man,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  so 
when  I  again  recapitulate  its  tenor.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I 
was  in  the  power  of  one  whose  passions  seem  as  violent  as  his 
means  of  gratifying  them  appear  unbounded.  I  had  reason, 
too,  to  believe  [this  to  thee,  Alan]  that  all  his  family  did  not 
approve  of  the  violence  of  his  conduct  towards  me ;  my  object, 
in  fine,  was  freedom,  and  who  would  not  sacrifice  much  to 
attain  it  ? 

I  had  no  means  of  addressing  my  letter  excepting,  **  For 
the  Squire's  own  hand."  He  could  be  at  no  great  distance, 
for  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  I  received  an  answer.  It 
was  addressed  to  Darsie  Latimer,  and  contained  these  words  :— 
"You  have  demanded  an  interview  with  me.  You  have  re- 
quired to  be  carried  before  a  magistrate.  Your  first  wish  shall 
be  granted — perhaps  the  second  also.  Meanwhile,  be  assured 
that  you  are  a  prisoner  for  the  time,  by  competent  authority, 
and  that  such  authority  is  supported  by  adequate  power.  Be- 
ware, therefore,  of  struggling  with  a  force  suflficient  to  crush 
you,  but  abandon  yourself  to  that  train  of  events  by  which  we 
are  both  swept  along,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that  either  of 
^  can  resbt.'* 
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These  mysterious  words  were  without  signature  of  any  kind, 
and  left  me  nothing  more  important  to  do  than  to  prepare  my- 
self for  the  meeting  which  they  promised.  For  that  purpose  I 
must  now  break  off,  and  make  sure  of  the  manuscript, — so  far 
as  I  can,  in  my  present  condition,  be  sure  of  anything, — ^by 
concealing  it  within  the  lining  of  my  coat,  so  as  not  to  be  found 
without  strict  search. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 
Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

The  important  interview  expected  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
last  took  place  sooner  than  I  had  calculated  ;  for  the  very  day 
I  received  the  letter,  and  just  when  my  dinner  was  finishea,  the 
Squire,  or  whatever  he  is  called,  entered  the  room  so  suddenly, 
that  I  almost  thought  I  beheld  an  apparition.  The  figure  of 
this  man  is  peculiarly  noble  and  stately,  and  his  voice  has  that 
deep  fulness  of  accent  which  implies  unresisted  authority.  I 
had  risen  involuntarily  as  he  entered ;  we  gazed  on  each  other 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  my 
vkitor. 

"  You  have  desired  to  see  me,"  he  said.  *'  I  am  here ;  if 
you  have  aught  to  say,  let  me  hear  it ;  my  time  is  too  brief  to  be 
consumed  in  childish  dumb-show," 

"  I  would  ask  of  you,"  said  I,  "  by  what  authority  I  am 
detained  in  this  place  of  confinement,  and  for  what  purpose }  " 

"  I  have  told  you  already,"  said  he,  "  that  my  authority  is 
sufficient,  and  my  power  equal  to  it ;  this  is  all  which  it  is 
necessary  for  you  at  present  to  know." 

**  Every  Britbh  subject  has  a  right  to  know  why  he  suffers 
restraint,"  I  replied ;  "  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  liberty  with- 
out a  legal  warrant. — Show  me  that  by  which  you  confine  me 
thus." 

"  You  shall  see  more,"  he  said ;  '*  you  shall  see  the  magis- 
trate by  whom  it  is  granted,  and  that  without  a  moment's 
delay." 

This  sudden  proposal  fluttered  and  alarmed  me ;  I  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  I  had  the  right  cause,  and  resolved  to  plead 
it  boldly,  although  I  could  well  have  desired  a  little  farther 
time  for  preparation.    He  turned,  however,  threw  open  the 
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door  of  the  Upartment,  and  commanded  me  to  follow  him.  I 
felt  some  inclination,  when  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  my 
prison-chamber,  to  have  turned  and  run  for  it ;  but  I  knew  not 
where  to  find  the  stairs — had  reason  to  think  the  outer-doors 
would  be  secured — and,  to  conclude,  so  soon  as  I  had  quitted 
the  room  to  follow  the  proud  step  of  my  conductor,  I  observed 
that  I  was  dogged  by  Cristal  Nixon,  who  suddenly  appeared 
within  two  paces  of  me,  and  with  whose  great  personal  strength, 
independent  of  the  assistance  he  might  have  received  from  his 
master,  I  saw  no  chance  of  contending.  I  therefore  followed, 
unresistingly,  and  in  silence,  along  one  or  two  passages  of 
much  greater  length  than  consisted  with  the  ideas  I  had 
previously  entertained  of  the  size  of  the  house.  At  length  a 
door  was  flung  open,  and  we  entered  a  large,  old-fashioned 
parlor,  having  colored  glass  in  the  windows,  oaken  panelling 
on  the  wall,  a  huge  grate,  in  which  a  large  fagot  or  two  smoked 
under  an  arched  chimney-piece  of  stone,  which  bore  some 
armorial  device,  whilst  the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  usual 
number  of  heroes  in  armor,  with  large  wigs  instead  of  helmest, 
and  ladies  in  sacques,  smelling  to  nosegays. 

Behind  a  long  table,  on  which  were  several  books,  sat  a 
smart,  underbred  looking  man,  wearing  his  own  hair  tied  in  a 
club,  and  who,  from  the  quire  of  paper  laid  before  him,  and  the 
pen  which  he  handled  at  my  entrance,  seemed  prepared  to  offi- 
ciate as  clerk.  As  I  wish  to  describe  these  persons  as  accu- 
rately as  possibly,  I  may  add,  he  wore  a  dark-colored  coat, 
corduroy  breeches,  and  spatterdashes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
same  table,  in  an  ample  easy-chair,  covered  with  black  leather, 
reposed  a  fat  personage,  about  fif^  years  old,  who  either  was 
actually  a  country  justice,  or,  was  well  selected  to  represent  such 
a  character.  Hb  leathern  breeches  were  faultless  in  make,  his 
Jockey  boots  spotless  in  the  varnish,  and  a  handsome  and  flour- 
ishing pair  of  boot-garters,  as  they  are  called,  united  the  one 
part  of  his  garments  to  the  other ;  in  fine,  a  richly-laced  scarlet 
waistcoat,  and  a  purple  coat,  set  off  the  neat  though  corpulent 
fi|;ure  of  the  little  man,  and  threw  an  additional  bloom  upon 
his  plethoric  aspect.  I  suppose  he  had  dined,  for  it  was  two 
hours  past  noon,  and  he  was  amusing  himself,  and  aiding  di- 
gestion, with  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  There  was  an  air  of  impor- 
tance in  his  manner  which  corresponded  to  the  rural  dignity  of 
his  exterior,  and  a  habit  which  he  had  of  throwing  out  a 
number  of  interjectional  sounds,  uttered  with  a  strange  variety 
of  intonation,  running  from  bass  up  to  treble  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner,  ox  breaking  off  his  sentences  with  a  whiff  of  his 
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pipe,  seemed  adopted  to  give  an  air  of  thought  and  mature 
deliberation  to  his  opinions  and  decisions.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  Alan,  it  might  be  dooted^  as  our  old  Professor  used  to 
say,  whether  the  Justice  was  anything  more  than  an  ass.  Cer- 
tamly,  besides  a  great  deference  for  the  legal  opinion  of  his 
clerk,  which  might  be  quite  according  to  the  order  of  things, 
he  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Squire,  if  squire  either  of  them  were,  and  indeed  much  more 
than  was  consistent  with  so  much  assumed  consequence  of  hb 
own. 

"  Ho — ^ha — ay — so— so^Hum — Humph — this  is  the  young 
man,  I  suppose — Hum — ay — seems  sickly — Young  gentleman, 
you  may  sit  down." 

I  used  the  permission  given,  for  I  had  been  much  more  re- . 
duced  by  my  illness  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  felt  myself  really 
fatigued,  even  by  the  few  paces  I  had  walked,  joined  to  the 
agitation  I  suffered. 

"And  your  name,  young  man,  is  humph — ay — ha — what 
is  it?" 

"  Darsie  Latimer." 

"  Kight — ay — humph — very  right  Darsie  Latimer  is  tho 
very  thing — ^ha — ^ay — where  do  you  come  from  ? " 

"  From  Scotland,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  A  native  of  Scotland — a — humph— eh — how  is  it  ?  '* 

^^  I  am  an  Englbhman  by  birth,  sir." 

"  Right — ^ay — ^yes,  you  are  so.  But  pray,  Mr.  Darsie  Lati- 
mer, have  you  always  been  called  by  that  name,  or  have  you  any 
other? — Nick,  writedown  his  answers,  Nick." 

"  As  far  as  I  remember,  I  never  bore  any  other,"  was  my 
answer. 

"  How,  no  ? — well,  I  should  not  have  thought  so — Hey, 
neighbor,  would  you  ? " 

Here  he  looked  towards  the  other  Squire,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  a  chair,  and,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him, 
and  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  seemed  carelessly  attending 
to  what  was  going  forward.  He  answered  the  appeal  of  the 
Justice  by  saying,  that  perhaps  the  young  man's  memory  did 
not  go  back  to  a  very  early  period." 

"Ah — eh — ha — ^you  hear  the  gentleman — Pray,  how  hu 
may  your  memory  be  pleased  to  run  back  to  ?— umph  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  to  the  age  of  three  years,  or  a  little  farther." 

"And  will  vou  presume  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  Squire,  draw- 
ing himself  suddenly  erect  in  his  seat,  and  exerting  the  strength 
of  his  powerful  voice,  "  that  you  then  bore  your  present  name  ?  •* 
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I  was  startled  at  the  confidence  with  which  this  question 
was  put,  and  in  vain  rummaged  my  memory  for  the  means  of 
replying.  "  At  least,"  I  said,  "  I  always  remember  being 
called  Darsie;  children,  at  that  early  age,  seldom  get  more 
dian  their  Christian  name."  . 

"  O,  I  thought  so,"  he  replied,  and  again  stretched  himself 
on  his  seat,  in  the  same  lounging  posture  as  before. 

"  So  you  were  called  Darsie  in  your  infancy,"  said  the  Jus 
tice ;  "  and — ^hum — ay — ^when  did  you  first  take  the  name  of 
Latimer  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  take  it,  sir ;  it  was  given  to  me." 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  but  with  less 
severity  in  his  voice  than  formerly,  "  whether  you  can  remem- 
ber that  you  were  ever  called  Latimer,  until  you  had  that  name 
given  you  in  Scotland : " 

"  I  will  be  candid  :  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  that  I  was 
so  called  when  in  England,  but  neither  can  I  recollect  when  the 
name  was  first  given  me ;  and  if  anything  is  to  be  founded  on 
these  queries  and  my  answers,  I  desire  my  early  childhood 
may  be  taken  into  consideration." 

"  Hum — ay — ^yes,"  said  the  Justice ;  "  all  that  requires  con- 
sideration shall  be  duly  considered.  Young  man— eh — I  .beg 
to  know  the  name  of  your  father  and  mother  ? " 

This  was  galling  a  wound  that  has  festered  for  years,  and  I 
did  not  endure  the  question  so  patiently  as  those  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  but  replied,  '^  I  demand,  in  my  turn,  to  know  if  I  am 
before  an  English  Justice  of  the  Peace  ? " 

**  His  worship.  Squire  Foxley,  of  Foxley  Hall,  has  been  of 
the  quorum  these  twenty  years,"  said  Master  Nicholas. 

"  Then  he  ought  to  know,  or  you,  sir,  as  his  clerk,  should 
inform  him,"  said  I,  "that  I  am  the  complainer  in  this  case,  and 
that  my  complaint  ought  to  be  heard  before  I  am  subjected  to 
cross-examination." 

"Humph  —  hoy  —  what,  ay — there  is  something  in  that, 
neighbor,"  said  the  poor  Justice,  who,  blown  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  seemed  desirous  to  attain  the  sanction  of  his 
brother  Squire. 

"  I  wonder  at  you,  Foxley,"  said  his  firm-minded  acquaint 
ance  ;  "  how  can  you  render  the  young  man  justice  unless  you 
know  who  he  is  ? " 

"Ha — yes— egad  that's  true,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Foxley; 
**  and  now — ^looking  into  the  matter  more  closely — there  is,  eh, 
upon  the  whole — ^nothing  at  all  in  what  he  says — so,  sir,  yoc 
nost  tell  your  father's  name  and  surname." 
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"  It  is  out  of  my  power,  sir ;  they  are  not  known  to  me, 
since  you  must  needs  know  so  much  of  my  private  affairs." 

The  Justice  collected  a  great  afflatus  in  his  cheeks,  whica 
puffed  them  up  like  those  of  a  Dutch  cherub,  while  his  eyes 
seemed  flying  out  of  his  head,  from  the  effort  with  which  he  re- 
tained his  breath.  He  then  blew  it  forth  with, — "  Whew ! — 
Hoom — ^pooff — ^ha ! — not  know  your  parents,  youngster  ? — ^Then 
I  must  commit  you  for  a  vagrant,  I  warrant  you.  Omne  ignotum 
pro  terribUiy  as  we  used  to  say  at  Appleby  school ;  that  is,  every 
one  that  is  not  known  to  the  Justice,  is  a  rogue  and  a  vag- 
abond. Ha  1 — ay,  you  may  sneer,  sir ;  but  I  question  if  you 
would  have  known  the  meaning  of  that  Latin,  unless  I  had 
told  you." 

I  acknowledged  myself  obliged  for  a  new  edition  of  the  adage; 
and  an  interpretation  which  I  could  never  have  reached  alone 
and  unassisted.  I  then  proceeded  to  state  my  case  with  greater 
confidence.  The  Justice  was  an  ass,  that  was  clear ;  but  it  was 
scarcely  possible  he  could  be  so  utterly  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
what  was  necessary  in  so  plain  a  case  as  mine.  I  therefore 
informed  him  of  the  riot  which  had  been  committed  on  the 
Scottish  side  of  the  Solway  Firth,  explained  how  I  came  to  be 
placed  in  my  present  situation,  and  requested  of  his  worship  to 
set  me  at  liberty.  I  pleaded  my  cause  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  I  could,  casting  an  eye  from  time  to  time  upon  the  op- 
posite party,  who  seemed  entirely  indifferent  to  all  the  animation 
with  which  I  accused  him. 

As  for  the  Justice,  when  at  length  I  had  ceased,  as  really 
not  knowing  what  more  to  say  in  a  case  so  very  plain,  he  re- 
plied, "  Ho— ay — ^ay — ^yes — wonderful  1  and  so  this  is  all  the 
gratitude  you  show  to  this  good  gentleman  for  the  great  charge 
and  trouble  he  hath  had  with  respect  to  and  concerning  of 
you?" 

"  He  saved  my  life,  sir,  I  acknowledge,  on  one  occasion  cer- 
tainly, and  most  probably  on  two  ;  but  his  having  done  so  gives 
him  no  right  over  my  person.  I  am  not,  however,  asking  for 
any  punishment  or  revenge  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  content  to 
part  friends  with  the  gentleman,  whose  motives  I  am  unwilling 
to  suppose  are  bad,  though  his  actions  have  been,  towards  me» 
unauthorized  and  violent." 

This  moderation,  Alan,  thou  wilt  comprehend,  was  not 
entirely  dictated  by  my  feelings  towards  the  individual  of  whom 
I  complained ;  there  were  other  reasons,  in  which  regard  for 
him  had  little  share.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  mildness 
with  which  I  pleaded  my  cause  had  more  effect  upon  him  thm 
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ttdjrthing  I  had  yet  said.  He  was  moved  to  the  point  of  being 
almost  out  of  countenance  ;  and  took  snuff  repeatedly,  as  if  to 
gain  time  to  stifle  some  degree  of  emotion. 

But  on  Justice  Foxley,  on  whom  my  eloquence  was  partic- 
ularly designed  to  make  impression,  the  result  was  much  less 
favorable.  He  consulted  in  a  whisper  with  Mr  Nicholas  his 
clerk — ^pshawed,  hemmed,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows,  as  if  in 
scorn  of  my  supplication.  At  length,  having  apparently  made 
up  his  mind,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  smoked  his  pipe 
with  great  energy,  with  a  look  of  defiance,  designed  to  make 
me  aware  that  all  my  reasoning  was  lost  on  him. 

At  length,  when  I  stopped,  more  from  lack  of  breath  than 
want  of  argument,  he  opened  his  oracular  jaws,  and  made  the 
following  reply,  interrupted  by  his  usual  interjectional  ejacula- 
tions, and  by  long  volumes  of  smoke  : — "  Hem — ay— eh — poof 
— ^And,  youngster,  do  you  think  Matthew  Foxley,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  quorum  for  these  twenty  years,  is  to  be  come 
over  with  such  trash  as  would  hardly  cheat  an  apple-woman  ? — 
Poof — ^poof — ehl  Why,  man — eh-— dost  thou  not  know  the 
charge  is  not  a  bailable  matter — and  that — ^hum — ay — the 
greatest  man — ^poof — the  Baron  of  Graystock  himself,  must 
stand  committed?  and  yet  you  pretend  to  have  been  kid- 
napped by  this  gentleman,  and  robbed  of  property,  and  what 
not :  and — eh — ^poof — ^you  would  persuade  me  ail  you  want 
is  to  get  away  from  him  ? — I  do  believe— eh — that  it  is  all  you 
want.  Therefore,  as  you  are  a  sort  of  a  slip-string  gentleman, 
and — ay — ^hum — a  kind  of  idle  apprentice,  and  something 
cock-brained  withal,  as  the  honest  foils  of  the  house  tell  me — 
why,  you  must  e'en  remain  under  custody  of  your  guardian,  till 
your  coming  of  age,  or  my  Lord  Chancellor's  warrant,  shall 
give  you  the  management  of  your  own  affairs,  which,  if  you  can 
gather  your  brains  again,  you  will  even  then  not  be— ay — ^hem 
— ^poof — ^in  particular  haste  to  assume." 

The  time  occupied  by  his  worship's  hums,  and  haws,  and 
puffs  of  tobacco  smoke,  together  with  the  slow  and  pompous 
manner  in  which  he  spoke,  gave  me  a  minute's  space  to  collect 
my  ideas,  dispersed  as  they  were  by  the  extraordinary  purport 
of  this  annunciation. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,  «ir,"  I  replied,  "  by  what  singular 
tenure  this  person  claims  my  obedience  as  a  guardian ;  it  is  a 
barefaced  imposture — I  never  in  my  life  saw  him  until  I  came 
unhappily  to  this  country,  about  four  weeks  since." 

"  Ay,  sir — ^we — ^he — ^know,  and  are  aware^ — that — ^poof — ^you 
do  not  like  to  hear  some  folk's  names ;  and  that — eh — you 
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understand  me — there  are  things,  and  sounds,  and  matters, 
conversation  about  names,  and  such  like,  which  put  you  off  the 
hooks — ^which  I  have  no  humor  to  witness.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Darsie — or — poof — Mr.  Darsie  Latimer — or — poof,  poof — eh 
—ay,  Mr.  Darsie  without  the  Latimer — ^}'ou  have  acknowl- 
edged as  much  to-day  as  assures  me  you  will  best  be  disposed 
of  under  the  honorable  care  of  my  friend  here — all  your 
confessions — ^besides  that — ^poof— eh — I  know  him  to  be  a 
most  responsible  person — z. — ^hay — ay — ^most  responsible  and 
honorable  person — Can  you  deny  this  ? " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,"  I  repeated ;  "  not  even  his  name ; 
and  I  have  not,  as  I  told  you,  seen  him  in  the  course  of  my 
whole  life,  till  a  few  weeks  since." 

"Will  you  swear  to  that? "said  the  singular  man,  who 
seemed  to  await  the  result  of  this  debate,  secure  as  a  rattle- 
snake is  of  the  prey  which  has  once  felt  its  fascination.  And 
while  he  said  these  words  in  deep  undertone,  he  withdrew  his 
chair  a  little  behind  that  of  the  Justice,  so  as  to  be  unseen  by 
him  or  his  clerk,  who  sat  upon  the  same  side ;  while  he  bent 
on  me  a  frown  so  portentous,  that  no  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  look  can  forget  it  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  The 
furrows  of  the  brow  above  the  eyes  became  livid  and  almost 
black,  and  were  bent  into  a  semicircular,  or  rather  elliptical 
form  above  the  junction  of  the  eyebrows.  I  had  heard  such  a 
look  described  m  an  old  tale  of  diablerie^  which  it  was  my 
chance  to  be  entertained  with  not  long  since ;  when  this  deep 
and  gloomy  contortion  of  the  frontal  muscles  was  not  inaptly 
described  as  forming  the  representation  of  a  small  horse-shoe. 

The  tale,  when  told,  awaked  a  dreadful  vision  of  infancy, 
which  the  withering  and  blighting  look  now  fixed  on  me  again 
forced*  on  my  recollection,  but  with  much  more  vivacity.  In- 
deed, I  was  so  much  surprised,  and,  I  must  add,  terrified,  at 
the  vague  ideas  which  were  awakened  in  my  mind  by  this 
fearful  sign,  that  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  in  which  it 
was  exhibited,  as  on  a  frightful  vision;  until,  passing  his 
handkerchief  a  moment  across  his  countenance,  this  mysterious 
man  relaxed  at  once  the  look  which  had  for  me  something  so 
appalling.  "  The  young  man  will  no  longer  deny  that  he  has 
seen  me  before,"  said  he  to  the  Justice,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
placency ;  "  and  I  trust  he  will  now  be  reconciled  to  my 
temporary  guardianship,  which  may  end  better  for  him  than  he 
expects." 

*'  Whatever  I  expect,"  I  replied,  summoning  my  scattered 
ricollections  together,  "  I  see  I  am  neither  to  expect  justice 
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nor  protection  from  this  gentleman,  whose  office  it  is  to  render 
both  to  the  lieges.  For  you,  sir,  how  strangely  you  have  wrought 
yourself  into  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  young  man,  or  what  in- 
terest you  can  pretend  in  me,  you  yourself  only  can  explain. 
That  I  have  seen  you  before  is  certain ;  for  none  can  forget  the 
look  with  which  you  seem  to  have  the  power  of  blighting  those 
upon  whom  you  cast  it." 

The  Justice  seemed  not  very  easy  under  this  hint.  "  Ha  ! 
— ay,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  time  to  be  going,  neighbor.  I  have  a 
many  miles  to  ride,  and  I  care  not  to  ride  darkling  in  these 
parts. — ^You  and  I,  Mr.  Nicholas,  must  be  jogging." 

The  Justice  fumbled  with  his  gloves,  in  endeavoring  to  draw 
them  on  hastily,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  bustled  to  get  his  great-coat 
and  whip.  Their  landlord  endeavored  to  detain  them,  and 
spoke  of  supper  and  beds.  Both,  pouring  forth  many  thanks 
for  his  invitation,  seemed  as  if  they  would  much  rather  not ; 
and  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  was  making  a  score  of  apologies,  with 
at  least  a  hundred  cautionary  hems  and  eh-ehs,  when  the  girl 
Dorcas  burst  into  the  room,  and  announced  a  gentleman  on 
justice  business. 

"  What  gentleman  ? — and  whom  does  he  want  ? " 

"  He  is  cuome  post  on  his  ten  toes,"  said  the  wench  ;  "  and 
on  justice  business  to  his  worship  loike.  Tse  uphald  him  a 
gentleman,  for  he  speaks  as  good  Latin  as  the  schulemeaster ; 
but,  lack-a-day  !  he  has  gotten  a  queer  mop  of  a  wig." 

The  gentleman,  thus  amounced  and  described,  bounced 
into  the  room.  But  I  have  already  written  as  much  as  fills  a 
sheet  of  my  paper,  and  my  singular  embarrassments  press  so 
hard  on  me,  that  I  have  matter  to  fill  another  from  what  followed 
the  intrusion  of — my  dear  Alan — ^your  crazy  client — Poor  Peter 
Peebles  1 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 
Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

Sheet  2. 

I  HAVE  rarely  in  my  life,  till  the  last  alarming  days,  known 
what  it  was  to  sustain  a  moment's  real  sorrow.  What  1  called 
such,  was,  I  am  now  well  convinced,  only  the  weariness  of 
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mind,  which,  having  nothing  actually  present  to  complain  of, 
turns  upon  itself,  and  becomes  anxious  about  the  past  and  the 
future  ;  those  periods  with  which  human  life  has  so  little  con- 
nection, that  Scripture  itself  hath  said,  ^*  Sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.** 

If,  therefore,  I  have  sometimes  abused  prosperity,  by  mur- 
muring at  unknown  birth  and  uncertain  rank  in  society,  I  will 
make  amends  by  bearing  my  present  real  adversity  with  patience 
and  courage,  and,  if  I  can,  even  with  gayety.  What  can  they 
—dare  they,  do  to  me  ? — Foxley,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  real  Jus- 
tice of  Peace,  and  country  gentleman  of  estate,  though  (wonder- 
ful to  tell !)  he  is  an  ass  notwithstanding ;  and  his  functionary 
in  the  drab  coat  must  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  consequences 
of  being  accessory  to  an  act  of  murder  or  kidnapping.  Men 
invite  not  such  witnesses  to  deeds  of  darkness.  I  have  also — 
Alan,  I  have  hopes,  arising  out  of  the  family  of  the  oppressor 
himself,  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  G.  M.  is  likely  again 
to  enter  on  the  field.  More  I  dare  not  here  say ;  nor  must  I 
drop  a  hint  which  another  eye  than  thine  might  be  able  to  con- 
strue. Enough,  my  feelings  are  lighter  than  they  have  been ; 
and  though  fear  and  wonder  are  still  around  me,  they  are  un- 
able entirely  to  overcloud  the  horizon. 

Even  when  I  saw  the  spectral  form  of  the  old  scarecrow  of 
the  Parliament  House  rush  into  the  apartment  where  I  had 
undergone  so  singular  an  examination,  I  thought  of  thy  con- 
nection with  him,  and  could  almost  have  parodied  Lear — 

''Death !— nothing  could  have  thus  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lownesa^  but  his  *  learned  lawyers.' " 

He  was  e*en  as  we. have  seen  him  of  yore,  Alan,  when,  rather 
to  keep  thee  company  than  to  follow  my  own  bent,  I  formerly 
frequented  the  halls  of  justice.  The  only  addition  to  his  dress, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  traveller,  was  a  pair  of  boots,  that  seemed 
as  if  they  might  have  seen  the  field  of  Sheriffmoor ;  so  large 
and  hea\7,  that,  tied  as  thev  were  to  the  creature's  wearied 
hams  with  large  bunches  ot  worsted  tape  of  various  colors, 
they  looked  as  if  he  had  been  dragging  them  along,  either  for 
a  wager,  or  by  way  of  penance. 

Regardless  of  the  surprised  looks  of  the  party  on  whom  he 
thus  intruded  himself,  Peter  blundered  into  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  with  his  head  charged  like  a  ram's  in  the  act  ol 
butting,  and  saluted  them  thus : — 

"  Gude  day  to  ye,  gude  day  to  your  honors — Is't  here  they 
aell  the  fugie  warrants  ? '' 
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I  observed  that,  on  his  entrance,  my  friend— or  enemy — 
dxew  himself  back,  and  placed  himself  as  if  he  would  rather 
avoid  attracting  the  observation  of  the  new  comer.  I  did  the 
same  myself,  as  far  as  I  was  able  ;  for  I  thought  it  likely  that 
Mr.  Peebles  might  recognize  me,  as  indeed  I  was  too  frequently 
among  the  group  of  young  juridical  aspirants  who  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  putting  cases  for  Peter's  solution,  and  playing 
him  worse  tricks ;  yet  I  was  uncertain  whether  I  had  better  avail 
myself  of  our  acquaintance  to  have  the  advantage,  such  as  it 
might  be,  of  his  evidence  before  the  magistrate,  or  whether  to 
make  him,  if  possible,  bearer  of  a  letter  which  might  procure 
me  more  effectual  assistance.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  be 
guided  by  circumstances,  and  to  watch  carefully  that  nothing 
might  escape  me.  I  drew  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and  even 
reconnoitred  the  door  and  passage,  to  consider  whether  abso- 
lute escape  might  not  be  practicable.  But  there  paraded  Cris< 
tal  Nixon,  whose  little  black  eyes,  sharp  as  those  of  a  basilisk, 
seemed,  the  instant  when  they  encountered  mine,  to  penetrate 
my  purpose. 

I  sat  down,  as  much  out  of  sight  of  all  parties  as  I  could, 
and  listened  to  the  dialogue  which  followed — a  dialogue  how 
much  more  interesting  to  me  than  any  I  could  have  conceived, 
in  which  Peter  Peebles  was  to  be  one  of  the  Dramatis  Persona  ! 

"  Is  it  here  where  ye  sell  the  warrants — the  f ugies,  ye  ken  ? " 
said  Peter. 

"  Hey — eh — ^what !  "  said  Justice  Foxley  ;  "  what  the  devil 
does  the  fellow  mean  ? — What  would  you  have  a  warrant  for  ? " 

''  It  is  to  apprehend  a  young  lawyer  that  is  meditatione  in 
/ugiF.i  for  he  has  ta'en  my  memorial  and  pleaded  my  cause, 
and  a  good  fee  I  gave  him,  and  as  muckle  brandy  as  he  could 
drink  that  day  at  his  father's  house — he  loes  the  brandy  ower 
weel  for  sae  youthful  a  creature." 

"  And  what  has  this  drunken  young  dog  of  a  lawyer  done 
to  you,  that  you  are  come  to  me — eh — ha  ?  Has  he  robbed  you  ? 
Not  unlikely  if  he  be  a  lawyer— eh — Nick — ha  ? "  said  Justice 
Foxley. 

"  He  has  robbed  me  of  himself,  sir/'  answered  Peter  -,  **  of 
his  help,  comfort,  aid,  maintenance,  whilk,  as  a  counsel  to  a 
client,  he  is  bound  to  yield  me  raiione  officii — that  is  it,  ye  see. 
He  has  pouched  my  fee,  and  drucken  a  mutchkin  of  brandy, 
and  now  he's  ower  the  march,  and  left  my  cause,  half  won  half 
lost — as  dead  a  heat  as  e'er  was  run  ower  the  backsands.  Now, 
I  was  advbed  by  some  cunning  laddies  that  are  used  to  crack 
a  bit  law  wi'  me  in  the  House,  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
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was  to  take  heart  o'  grace,  and  set  out  after  him  ;  so  I  have 
taken  post  on  my  ain  shanks,  forby  a  cast  in  a  cart,  or  the  like. 
I  got  wind  of  him  in  Dumfries,  and  now  I  have  run  him  ower 
to  the  English  side,  and  I  want  a  fugie  warrant  against  him." 

How  did  my  heart  throb  at  this  information,  dearest  Alan  \ 
Thou  art  near  me  then,  and  I  well  know  with  what  kind  pur- 
pose ;  thou  hast  abandoned  all  to  fly  to  my  assistance  ;  and  no 
wonder  that,  knowing  thy  friendship  and  faith,  thy  sound 
sagacity  and  persevering  disposition,  "  my  bosom's  lord  should 
now  sit  lightly  on  his  throne  ; "  that  gayety  should  almost  in- 
voluntarily hover  on  my  pen  ;  and  that  my  heart  should  beat 
like  that  of  a  general,  responsive  to  the  drums  of  his  advanc- 
ing ally,  without  whose  help  the  battle  must  have  been  lost. 

I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  startled  by  this  joyous  surprise, 
but  continued  to  bend  my  strictest  attention  to  what  followed, 
among  this  singular  party.  That  Poor  Peter  Peebles  had  been 
put  on  this  wildgoose  chase  by  some  of  his  juvenile  advisers 
in  the  Parliament  House,  he  himself  had  intimated ;  but  he 
spoke  with  much  confidence,  and  the  Justice,  who  seemed  to 
have  some  secret  apprehension  of  being  put  to  trouble  in  the 
matter,  and,  as  sometimes  occurs  on  the  English  frontier,  a 
jealousy  lest  the  superior  acuteness  of  their  northern  neighbors 
might  overreach  their  own  simplicity,  turned  to  his  clerk  with 
a  perplexed  countenance. 

**Eh — oh — Nick — d — n  thee — Hast  thou  got  nothing  to 
say  ?  This  is  more  Scots  law,  I  take  it,  and  more  Scotsmen." 
(Here  he  cast  a  side-glance  at  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  and 
winked  to  his  clerk.)  "  I  would  Solway  were  as  deep  as  it  is 
wide,  and  we  had  then  some  chance  of  keeping  of  them  out." 

Nicholas  conversed  an  instant  aside  with  the  supplicant 
and  then  reported  : — 

"  The  man  wants  a  border-warrant,  I  think ;  but  they  are 
only  granted  for  debt — now  he  wants  one  to  catch  a  lawyer." 

"  And  what  for  no  ? "  answered  Peter  Peebles,  doggedly  , 
"  what  for  no,  I  would  be  glad  to  ken  ?  If  a  day's  laborer  re- 
fuse to  work,  ye'll  grant  a  warrant  to  gar  him  do  out  his  daurg 
— if  a  wench  quean  rin  away  from  her  hairst,  ye'll  send  her 
back  to  her  heuck  again — if  sae  mickle  as  a  collier  or  a  Salter 
make  a  moonlight  flitting,  ye  will  cleek  him  by  the  back-spaul 
in  a  minute  of  time, — and  yet  the  damage  canna  amount  to 
niair  than  a  creelfu'  of  coals,  and  a  forpit  or  twa  of  saut ;  and 
here  is  a  chield  taks  leg  from  his  engagement,  and  damages 
me  to  the  tune  of  sax  thousand  punds  sterling  ;  that  is,  three 
thousand  that  I  should  win,  and  three  thousand  mair  that  I 
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am  like  to  lose  ;  and  you  that  ca'  yourself  a  justice  canna  help 
a  poor  man  to  catch  the  rinaway  ?  A  bonny  like  justice  I  am 
like  to  get  amang  ye !  '^ 

"The  fellow  must  be  drunk,"  said  the  clerk. 

**  Black  fasting  from  all  but  sin,"  replied  the  supplicant ; 
"  I  havena  had  mair  than  a  mouthful  of  cauld  water  since  I 
passed  the  Border,  and  deil  a  ane  of  ye  is  like  to  say  to  me, 
*  Dog,  will  ye  drink  ? '  " 

The  Justice  seemed  moved  by  this  appeal.  "  Hem — tush, 
man,"  replied  he  ;  *  thou  speak'st  to  us  as  if  thou  wert  in  pres- 
ence of  one  of  thine  own  beggarly  justices — ^get  down  stairs — 
get  something  to  eat,  man  (with  permission  of  my  friend  to 
make  so  free  in  his  house),  and  a  mouthful  to  drink,  and  I 
warrant  we  get  ye  such  justice  as  will  please  ye." 

"  I  winna  refuse  your  neighborly  offer,"  said  Poor  Peter 
Peebles,  making  his  bow  ;  "  muckle  grace  be  wi'  your  honor, 
and  wisdom  to  guide  you  in  this  extraordinary  cause." 

When  I  saw  Peter  Peebles  about  to  retire  from  the  room, 
I  could  not  forbear  an  effort  to  obtain  from  him  such  evidence 
as  might  give  me  some  credit  with  the  Justice.  I  stepped  for- 
ward, therefore,  and  saluting  him,  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
me? 

After  a  stare  or  two,  and  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  recollection 
seemed  suddenly  to  dawn  on  Peter  Peebles.  "  Recollect  ye  ! " 
he  said  ; "  by  my  troth  do  I. — Haud  him  a  grip,  gentlemen  ! 
—constables,  keep  him  fast !  where  that  ill-dcedy  hempy  is, 
ye  arc  sure  that  Alan  Fairford  is  not  far  off. — Haud  him  fast, 
Master  Constable ;  I  charge  ye  wi'  him,  for  1  am  mista'en  if  he 
is  not  at  the  bottom  of  this  rinaway  business.  He  was  aye 
getting  the  silly  callant  Alan  awa  wi'  gigs,  and  horse,  and  the 
like  of  that,  to  Roslin,  and  Prestonpans,  and  a'  the  idle  gates 
he  could  think  of.     He's  a  rinaway  apprentice,  that  ane." 

"  Mr.  Peebles,"  I  said,  "  do  not  do  me  wrong.  I  am  sure 
you  can  say  no  harm  of  me  justly,  but  can  satisfy  these  gentle- 
men, if  you  will,  that  I  am  a  student  of  law  in  Edinburgh — 
Darsie  Latimer  by  name." 

"  Me  satisfy !  how  can  1  satisfy  the  gentlemen,"  answered 
Peter,  "  that  am  sae  far  from  being  satisfied  mysell  .*  I  ken 
naething  about  your  name,  and  can  only  testify,  nihil  novit  in 
causal 

"  A  pretty  witness  you  have  brought  forward  in  your  favor." 
said  Mr.  Foxley.  "But — ha — ay — I'll  ask  him  a  question  or 
two. — Pray,  friend,  will  you  take  your  oath  to  this  youth  being 
a  runaway  apprentice  ?  " 
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"Sir,". said  Peter,  "  I  will  make  oath  to  onythihg  in  rea« 
son ;  when  a  case  comes  to  my  oath  it's  a  won  cause :  But  I 
am  in  some  haste  to  pree  your  worship's  good  cheer ;  *'  for 
Peter  had  become  much  more  respectful  in  his  demeanor 
towards  the  Justice  since  he  had  heard  some  intimation  of 
dinner. 

"  You  shall  have— eh — hum — ay — a  bellyful,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble to  fill  it.  First,  let  me  know  if  this  young  man  be  really 
what  he  pretends. — Nick,  make  his  affidavit." 

"  Ow,  he  is  just  a  wud  harum-scarum  creature,  that  wad 
never  take  to  his  studies ;  daft,  sir,  clean  daft." 

"  Deft  I  "  said  the  Justice  ;  "  what  d*ye  mean  by  def l — 
ch?" 

"Just  Fifish,"  replied  Peter;  "wowf — ^a  wee  bit  by  the 
East  Nook  or  sae ;  it's  a  common  case — ^the  ae  half  of  the 
world  thinks  the  tither  daft.  I  have  met  with  folk  in  my  day 
that  thought  I  was  daft  mysetf  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  think  our 
Court  of  Session  clean  daft,  that  have  had  the  great  cause  of 
Peebles  against  Plainstanes  before  them  for  this  score  of  years, 
and  have  never  been  able  to  ding  the  bottom  out  of  it  yet." 

"  I  cannot  make  out  a  word  of  his  cursed  brogue,"  said  the 
Cumbrian  justice;  '*can  you,  neighbor— eh?  What  can  he 
mt^nhy  deftV 

"  He  means  mady^  said  the  party  appealed  to,  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  impatience  of  this  protracted  discussion. 

''  Ye  have  it — ^ye  have  it,"  said  Peter ;  "  that  is,  not  clean 
skivie,  but " 

Here  he  stopped,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed with  an  air  of  joyful  recognition — **  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Her- 
ries  of  Birrenswork,  is  this  your  ainsell  in  blood  and  bane  ?  J 
thought  ye  had  been  hanged  at  Kennington  Common,  or 
Hairiebie,  or  some  of  these  places,  after  the  bonny  ploy  yt, 
made  in  the  forty-five." 

"  1  believe  you  are  mistaken,  friend,"  said  Herries,  sternly, 
with  whose  name  and  designation  I  was  thus  made  unexpect- 
edly acquainted. 

"  The  deil  a  bit,*'  answered  the  undaunted  Peter  Peebles  , 
"  I  mind  ye  weel,  for  ye  lodged  in  my  house  the  great  year  of 
forty-five,  for  a  great  year  it  was  ;  the  Grand  Rebellion  broke 
out,  and  my  cause — the  great  cause — Peebles  against  Plain- 
stanes, etper  contra — was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
session,  and  would  have  been  Aeard,  but  that  there  was  a  sur- 
cease of  justice,  with  your  plaids,  and  your  piping,  and  your 
nonsense/* 
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••  I  tell  you,  fellow,"  said  Hemes,  yet  more  fiercely,  "  you 
have  confused  me  with  some  of  the  other  furniture  of  your 
crazy  pate." 

"  Speak  like  a  gentleman,  sir,"  arfswered  Peebles  ;  "  these 
are  not  legal  phrases,  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork.  Speak  in 
form  of  law,  or  1  sail  bid  ye  guid  day,  sir.  I  have  nae  pleas- 
ure in  speaking  to  proud  folk,  though  I  am  willing  to  answer 
onything  in  a  legal  way ;  so  if  you  are  for  a  crack  about  auld 
langsyne,  and  the  splores  that  you  and  Captain  Redgimlet  used 
to  breed  in  my  house,  and  the  girded  cask  of  brandy  that  ye 
drank  and  ne'er  thought  of  paying  for  it  (not  that  I  minded  it 
muckle  in  thae  days,  though  I  have  felt  a  lack  of  it  sin  syne), 
why,  I  will  waste  an  hour  on  ye  at  ony  time. — And  where  is 
Captain  Redgimlet  now !  he  was  a  wild  chap,  like  yoursell^ 
though  they  arena  sae  keen  after  you  poor  bodies  for  these 
some  years  bygane  ;  the  heading  and  hanging  isweel  ower  now 
— awful  job — will  ye  try  my  sneeshing  ? " 

He  concluded  his  desultory  speech  by  thrusting  out  his 
large  bony  paw,  filled  with  a  Scottish  mull  of  huge  dimensions, 
which  Herries,  who  had  been  standmg  like  one  petrified  by 
the  assiurance  of  this  unexpected  address,  rejected  with  a  con- 
temptuous motion  of  his  hand,  which  spilled  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  box. 

"  Aweel,  aweel,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  totally  unabashed  by 
the  repulse,  "  e*en  as  ye  like,  a  wilful  man  maun  hae  his  way ; 
but,"  he  added,  stooping  down  and  endeavoring  to  gather  the 
spilled  snuff  from  the  polished  floor,  '*  I  canna  afford  to  lose 
my  sneeshing  for  a'  that  ye  are  gumple-foisted  wi'  me." 

My  attention  had  been  keenly  awakened  during  this  ex- 
traordinary and  unexpected  scene.  I  watched  with  as  much 
attention  as  my  own  agitation  permitted  me  to  command  the 
effect  produced  on  the  parties  concerned.  It  was  evident  that 
our  friend  Peter  Peebles  had  unwarily  let  out  something  which 
altered  the  sentiments  of  Justice  Foxley  and  his  clerk  towards 
Mr.  Herries,  with  whom,  until  he  was  known  and  acknowledged 
nnder  that  name,  they  had  appeared  to  be  so  intimate.  They 
talked  with  each  other  aside,  looked  at  a  paper  or  two  which 
the  clerk  selected  from  the  contents  of  a  huge  black  pocket- 
book,  and  seemed  under  the  influence  of  fear  and  uncertainty, 
totally  at  a  loss  what  line  of  conduct  to  adopt. 

Herries  made  a  different  and  far  more  interesting  figure. 
However  little  Peter  Peebles  might  resemble  the  angel  Ithuriel, 
the  appearance  of  Hernes,  his  high  and  scornful  demeanor 
vexed  at  what  seemed  detection,  yet  fearless  of  the  cons^ 
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quences,  ana  regarding  the  whispering  magistrate  and  his  clerk 
with  looks  in  which  contempt  predominated  over  anger  or 
anxiety,  bore,  in  my  opiijion,  no  slight  resemblance  to 

"  The  regal  port 

And  faded  splendor  wan  " — 

with  which  the  poet  has  invested  the  detected  King  of  the 
powers  of  the  air. 

As  he  glanced  round  with  a  look  which  he  had  endeavored 
to  compose  to  haughty  indifference,  his  eye  encountered  mine, 
and,  I  thought,  at  the  first  glance  sunk  beneath  it.  But  he  in- 
stantly rallied  his  natural  spirit,  and  returned  me  one  of  those 
extraordinary  looks,  by  which  he  could  contort  so  strangely 
the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  I  started ;  but  angry  at  myself 
for  my  pusillanimity,  I  answered  him  by  a  look  of  the  same 
kind,  and  catching  the  reflection  of  my  countenance  in  a  laige 
antique  mirror  which  stood  before  me,  I  started  again  at  the 
real  or  imaginary  resemblance  which  my  countenance  at  that 
moment  bore  to  that  of  Herries.  Surely  my  fate  is  somehow 
strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  this  mysterious  individual. 
I  had  no  time  at  present  to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  for  the 
subsequent  conversation  demanded  all  my  attention. 

The  Justice  addressed  Herries,  after  a  pause  of  about  five 
minutes,  in  which  all  parties  seemed  at  some  loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed. He  spoke  with  embarrassment,  and  his  faltering  voice, 
and  the  long  intervals  which  divided  his  sentences,  seemed  to 
indicate  fear  of  him  whom  he  addressed. 

"  Neighbor,"  he  said,  "  I  could  not  have  thought  this  ;  or 
if  /—eh — did  think — in  a  comer  of  my  own  mind,  as  it  were — 
that  you,  I  say — that  you  might  have  unluckily  engaged  in — eh 
— the  matter  of  forty-five — ^there  was  still  time  to  have  forgot 
all  that." 

"  And  is  it  so  singular  that  a  man  should  have  been  out  in 
the  forty-five  ? "  said  Herries,  with  contemptuous  composure ; — 
"  your  father,  I  think,  Mr.  Foxley,  was  out  with  Derwentwater 
in  the  fifteen." 

"  And  lost  half  of  his  estate,"  answered  Foxley,  with  more 
rapidity  than  usual ;  "  and  was  very  near — hem — being  hanged 
into  the  boot.  But  this  is — another  guess  job — for — eh — fifteen 
is  not  forty-five  ;  and  my  father  had  a  remission,  and  you,  1 
take  it,  have  none." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Herries,  indifferently  ;  "  or  if  1  have 
not  I  am  but  in  the  case  of  a  half-a-dozen  others,  whom  govern* 
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ment  do  not  think  worth  looking  after  at  this  time  of  day,  so 
they  give  no  offence  or  disturbance.*' 

**  But  you  have  given  both,  sir,'*  said  Nicholas  Faggot,  the 
clerk,  who,  having  some  petty  provincial  situation,  as  I  have 
since  understood,  deemed  himself  bound  to  be  zealous  for  gov- 
ernment. "  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  cannot  be  answerable  for  letting 
you  pass  free,  now  your  name  and  surname  have  been  spoken 
plainly  out.  There  are  warrants  out  against  you  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  ofl&ce." 

"  A  proper  allegation,  Mr.  Attorney !  that,  at  the  dbtance 
of  so  many  years,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  trouble  himself 
about  the  unfortunate  relics  of  a  ruined  cause,''  answered  Mn 
Herries. 

'^But  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  clerk,  who  seemed  to  assume 
more  confidence  upon  the  composure  of  Herries's  demeanor; 
••  and  if  cause  has  been  given  by  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman 
himself,  who  hath  been,  it  is  alleged,  raking  up  old  .matters, 
and  mixing  them  with  new  subjects  of  dis&ection — i  say,  if 
it  be  so,  I  should  advise  the  party,  in  his  wisdom,  to  surrender 
Imnself  quietly  into  the  lawful  custody  of  the  next  Justice  of 
Peace — Mr.  Foxley,  suppose — ^where,  and  by  whom,  the  matter 
should  be  regularly  inquired  into.  I  am  only  putting  a  case," 
he  added,  watching  with  apprehension  the  effect  which  his 
words  were  likely  to  produce  upon  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

"  And  were  I  to  receive  such  advice,"  said  Henries,  with  the 
same  composure  as  before — "  putting  the  case  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Faggot — I  should  request  to  seethe  warrant  which  countenanced 
such  a  scandalous  proceeding." 

Mr.  Nicholas,  by  way  of  answer,  placed  in  his  hand  a  paper, 
and  seemed  anxiously  to  expect  the  consequences  which  were  to 
ensue.  Mr.  Herries  looked  it  over  with  tiie  same  equanimity 
as  before,  and  then  continued,  "  And  were  such  a  scrawl  as  this 
presented  to  me  in  my  own  house,  I  would  throw  it  into  the 
chimney,  and  Mr.  Faggot  upon  the  top  of  it." 

Accordingly,  seconding  the  word  with  the  action,  he  flung 
the  warrant  mto  the  fire  with  one  hand,  and  fixing  the  other, 
with  a  stem  and  irresistible  gripe,  on  the  breast  of  3ie  attorney, 
who,  totally  unable  to  contend  with  him,  in  either  personal 
strength  or  mental  energy,  trembled  like  a  chicken  in  the  raven's 
clutch.  He  got  off,  however,  for  the  fright ;  for  Herries,  having 
probably  made  him  fully  sensible  of  the  strength  of  his  grasp^ 
released  him  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

•*  Deforcement — spulzie — stouthrief  —  masterful  rescue  1  • 
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exclaimed  Peter  Peebles,  scandalized  at  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  law  in  the  person  of  Nicholas  Faggot.  But  his  shrill  ej- 
clamations  were  drowned  in  the  thundering  voice  of  Herries, 
who,  calling  upon  Cristal  Nixon,  ordered  him  to  take  the  bawl- 
ing fool  down  stairs,  fill  his  belly,  and  then  give  him  a  guinea, 
and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.  Under  such  injunctions,  Peter 
easily  suffered  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  scene. 

Herries  then  turned  to  the  justice,  whose  visage,  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  rubicund  hue  which  so  lately  beamed  upon 
it,  hung  out  the  same  pale  livery  as  that  of  his  dismayed  clerk« 
'*  Old  friend  and  acquaintance,'*  he  said,  "  you  came  here  at  my 
request  on  a  friendly  errand,  to  convince  this  silly  young  man 
of  the  right  which  I  have  over  his  person  for  the  present  I 
trust  you  do  not  intend  to  make  your  visit  the  pretext  of  dk- 
quieting  me  about  other  matters  ?  All  the  world  knows  that  I 
have  been  living  at  large,  in  these  northern  counties,  for  some 
months,  not  to  say  years,  and  might  have  been  apprehended  at 
any  time,  had  the  necessities  of  the  state  required,  or  my  own 
behavior  deserved  it.  But  no  English  magistrate  has  been  un- 
generous enough  to  trouble  a  gentlemen  under  misfortune,  on 
account  of  political  opinions  and  disputes,  which  have  been  long 
ended  by  the  success  of  the  reigning  powers.  I  trust,  my  good 
friend,  you  will  not  endanger  yourself,  by  taking  any  other 
view  of  the  subject  than  you  have  done  ever  since  we  were 
acquainted  ?  *' 

The  Justice  answered  with  more  readiness,  as  well  as  more 
spirit  than  usual,  "  Neighbor  Ingoldsby — ^what  you  say — ^is— eh 
— ^in  some  sort  true ;  and  when  you  were  coming  and  going 
at  markets,  horse-races,  and  cock-fights,  fairs,  hunts,  and  such 
like — it  was— eh — neither  my  business  nor  my  wish  to  dispel — 
I  sa3r — to  inquire  into  and  dispel  the  mysteries  which  hung  about 
you :  for  while  you  were  a  good  companion  in  the  field,  and 
over  a  bottle  now  and  then — I  did  not— eh — ^think  it  necessary 
to  ask — into  your  private  affairs.  And  if  I  thought  you  were 
— ahem — somewhat  unfortunate  in  former  undertakings,  and 
enterprises,  and  connections,  which  might  cause  you  to  live 
unsettledly  and  more  private,  I  could  have— eh — very  little 
pleasure — ^to  aggravate  your  case  by  interfering,  or  requiring 
explanations,  which  are  often  more  easily  asked  than  given. 
But  when  there  are  warrants  and  witnesses  to  names — and 
those  names,  christian  and  surname,  belong  to— eh — ^an  at- 
tainted person— charged — I  trust  falsely — with — ahem — ^taking 
advantage  of  modem  broils  and  heart-burnings  to  renew  our 
civil  disturbance,  the  case  is  altered ;  and  I  must— ^em— do 
n^  duty." 
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The  Justice  got  on  his  feet  as  he  concluded  this  speech,  and 
tf)oked  as  bold  as  he  could.  I  drew  close  beside  him  and  his 
clerk«  Mr.  Faggot,  thinking  the  moment  favorable  for  my  own 
hberation,  and  intimated  to  Mr.  Foxley  my  determination  to 
stand  by  him.  But  Mr  Herries  only  laughed  at  the  menacing 
posture  which  we  assumed.  '*  My  good  neighbor,"  said  he, 
"you  talk  of  a  witness — Is  yon  crazy  beggar  a  fit  witness  in  an 
anair  of  thb  nature  ? " 

"  But  you  do  not  deny  that  you  are  Mr.  Herries  of  Binens 
work,  mentioned  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  warrant  ?  *'  said  Mr. 
Foxley. 

"  How  can  I  deny  or  own  anything  about  it  ?  "  said  Herries, 
with  a  sneer.  "There  is  no  such  warrant  in  ejustence  now; 
its  ashes,  like  the  poor  traitor  whose  doom  it  threatened,  have 
been  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  There  is  now  no 
warrant  in  the  world." 

"  But  you  will  not  deny,"  said  the  Justice,  "  that  you  were 
the  person  named  in  it ;  and  that — eh — ^your  own  act  destroved 
h?"  ^ 

**  I  will  neither  deny  my  name  nor  my  actions.  Justice," 
replied  Mr.  Herries, "  when  called  upon  by  competent  authority 
to  avow  or  defend  them.  But  I  will  resist  all  impertinent  at- 
tempts either  to  intrude  into  my  private  motives,  or  to  control 
my  person.  I  am  quite  well  prepared  to  do  so ;  and  I  trust 
that  you,  my  good  neighbor  and  brother  sportsman,  in  your  ex- 
postulations, and  my  friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Faggot  here,  in  his 
humble  advice  and  petition  that  I  should  surrender  myself,  will 
consider  yourselves  as  having  amply  discharged  your  duty  to 
King  George  and  Government." 

The  cold  and  ironical  tone  in  which  he  made  this  declara- 
tion ;  the  attitude,  so  nobly  expressive  of  absolute  confidence 
in  his  own  superior  strength  and  energy,  seemed  to  complete 
the  indecision  which  had  already  shown  itself  on  the  side  of 
those  whom  he  addressed. 

The  Justice  looked  to  the  Clerk — ^the  Clerk  to  the  Justice  \ 
the  former  ha^d^  eh'd^  without  bringing  forth  an  articulate 
syllable ;  the  latter  only  said,  "  As  the  warrant  is  destroyed, 
Mr.  Justice,  I  presume  you  do  not  mean  to  proceed  with  the 
arrest?" 

"Hum — ay — why,  no — Nicholas — it  would  not  be  quite 
advisable — and  as  the  Forty-five  was  an  old  affair — and — hem 
—as  my  friend  here  will,  I  hope,  see  his  error — that  is,  if  he  has 
not  seen  it  already — and  renounce  the  Pope,  the  DevU,  and  the 
Pretender — 1  mean  no  harm,  neighbor — I  think  we — as  we  ha?f 
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xiopossty  or  constables,  or  the  like — should  order  our  horses— ■ 
and,  in  one  word,  look  the  matter  over." 

"Judiciously resolved,"  said  the  person  whom  this  decision 
affected ;  "  but  before  you  go,  I  trust  you  will  drink  and  be 
friends?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  Justice,  rubbing  his  brow,  **  our  business 
has  been — hem — rather  a  thirsty  one." 

**  Cristal  Nixon,"  said  Mr.  Henries,  "  let  us  have  a  cool 
tankard  instantly,  large  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  whole 
commission." 

While  Cristal  was  absent  on  this  genial  errand,  there  was  a 
pause,  of  which  I  endeavored  to  avail  myself,  by  bringing  back 
the  discourse  to  my  own  concerns.  *'  Sir,"  I  said  to  Jusdce 
Foxley,  "  I  have  no  direct  business  with  your  late  discussion 
with  Mr.  Herries,  only  just  thus  far — You  leave  me,  a  lojral 
subject  of  King  George,  an  unwilling  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  unfriendly  to  the 
King's  cause.  I  humbly  submit  that  this  is  contrary  to  your 
duty  as  a  magistrate,  and  that  you  ought  to  make  Mr  Herries 
aware  of  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings,  and  take  steps  for  my 
rescue,  either  upon  the  spot,  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  you  have  left  this  case " 

•*  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Foxley,  "  I  would  have  you 
remember  you  are  under  the  power,  the  lawful  power — ahem — 
of  your  guardian." 

"  He  calls  himself  so,  indeed,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  he  has  shown 
no  evidence  to  establbh  so  absurd  a  claim ;  and  if  he  had,  his 
circumstances,  as  an  attainted  traitor  excepted  from  pardon, 
would  void  such  right  if  it  existed.  I  do  therefore  desire  you, 
Mr.  Justice,  and  you,  hb  clerk,  to  consider  my  situation,  and 
afford  me  relief  at  your  peril." 

"  Here  is  a  young  fellow  now,"  said  the  Justice,  with  much- 
embarrassed  looks,  "  thinks  that  I  carry  the  whole  statute  law 
of  England  in  my  head,  and  a/^jx^  comitatus  to  execute  them  in 
my  pocket  I  Why,  what  good  would  my  interference  do  ? — but 
— ^hum — eh — I  will  speak  to  your  guardian  in  5'our  favor." 

He  took  Mr.  Herries  aside,  and  seemed  indeed  to  urge 
something  upon  him  with  much  earnestness ;  and  perhaps  such 
a  species  of  intercession  was  ail  which,  in  the  circumstances,  I 
was  entitled  to  expect  from  him. 

They  often  looked  at  me  as  they  spoke  together ;  and  aa 
Cristal  Nixon  entered  with  a  huge  four-pottle  tankard,  filled  with 
the  beverage  his  master  had  demanded,  Herries  turned  away 
from  Foxley  somewhat  impatiently,  saying  with  emphasis,  **  I 
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give  you  my  word  of  honor,  that  you  have  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  apprehend  anything  on  his  account."  He  then  took  up  the 
tankard,  and  saying  aloud  in  Gaelic,  "  Slaint  an  Rey^''  *  just 
tasted  the  liquor,  and  handed  the  tankard  to  Justice  Foxley, 
who,  to  avoid  the  dilemma  of  pledging  him  to  what  might  be 
the  Pretender's  .health,  drank  to  Mr.  Herries's  own,  with  much 
pointed  solemnity,  but  in  a  draught  far  less  moderate. 

The  clerk  imitated  the  example  of  his  principal,  and  I  was 
fain  to  follow  their  example,  for  anxiety  and  fear  are  at  least 
as  thirsty  as  sorrow  is  said  to  be.  In  a  word,  we  exhausted  the 
composition  of  ale,  sherry,  lemon-juice,  nutmeg,  and  other  good 
things,  stranded  upon  the  silver  bottom  of  the  tankard  the  huge 
toast,  as  well  as  the  roasted  orange,  which  had  whilome  floated 
joUily  upon  the  brim,  and  rendered  legible  Dr.  Byrom's  cele- 
brated lines  engraved  thereon — 

"  God  bless  the  Kingl-<<;od  bless  the  Faith's  defender! 
God  bless — No  harm  in  blessing  the  Pretender. 
Who  that  Pretender  is,  and  who  that  Kine, — 
God  bless  us  all ! — is  quite  another  thing. '^ 

I  had  time  enough  to  study  this  effusion  of  the  Jacobite 
muse,  while  the  Justice  was  engaged  in  the  somewhat  tedious 
ceremony  of  taking  leave.  That  of  Mr.  Faggot  was  less  cer- 
emonious ;  but  I  suspect  something  besides  empty  compliment 
passed  betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Herries  ;  for  I  remarked  that  the 
latter  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  hand  of  the  former, 
which  might  perhaps  be  a  little  atonement  for  the  rashness  with 
which  he  had  burnt  the  warrant,  and  imppsed  no  gentle  hand  on 
Ae  respectable  minion  of  the  law  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  : 
and  I  observed  that  he  made  this  propitiation  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  secret  from  the  worthy  clerk's  principal. 

When  this  was  arranged,  the  party  took  leave  of  each  other, 
with  much  formality  on  the  part  of  Squire  Foxley,  amongst 
whose  adieus  the  following  phrase  was  chiefly  remarkable  : — "  I 
presume  you  do  not  intend  to  stay  long  in  these  parts  ?  " 

**  Not  for  the  present.  Justice,  you  may  be  sure  ;  there  are- 
good  reasons  to  the  contrary.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of  arrang- 
ing my  affairs  so  that  we  shall  speedily  have  sport  together 
again." 

He  went  to  wait  upon  the  Justice  to  the  courtyard ;  and,  as 
he  did  so,  commanded  Cristal  Nixon  to  see  that  I  returned  into 
my  apartment.  Knowing  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  resist 
or  tamper  with  that  stubborn  functionary,  I  obeyed  in  sllencn 
and  was  once  more  a  prisoner  in  m^*  ormer  quarters. 

•TlM  Kior*      ^th. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 
Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

I  SPENT  more  than  an  hour,  after  returning  to  the  apartment 
which  I  may  call  my  prison,  in  reducing  to  writing  the  singular 
circumstance  which  I  had  just  witnessed.  Methought  I  could 
now  form  some  guess  at  the  character  of  Mr.  Herries,  upon 
whose  name  and  situation  the  late  scene  had  thrown  consider- 
able light : — one  of  those  fanatical  Jacobites,  doubtless,  whose 
arms,  not  twenty  years  since,  had  shaken  the  British  throne, 
and  some  of  whom,  though  their  party  daily  diminished  in  num- 
bers, energy,  and  power,  retained  still  an  inclination  to  renew 
the  attempt  they  had  found  so  desperate.  He  was  indeed  per- 
fectly different  from  the  sort  of  zealous  Jacobites  whom  it  had 
been  my  luck  hitherto  to  meet  with.  Old  ladies  of  family  over 
their  hyson,  and  gray-haired  lairds  over  their  punch,  I  had 
often  heard  utter  a  little  harmless  treason  ;  while  the  former 
remembered  having  led  down  a  dance  with  the  Chevalier,  and 
the  latter  recounted  the  feats  they  had  performed  at  Preston, 
Clifton,  and  Falkirk. 

The  disaffection  of  such  persons  was  too  unimportant  to 
excite  the  attention  of  government.  I  had  heard,  however, 
that  there  still  existed  partisans  of  the  Stuart  family,  of  a  more 
daring  and  dangerous  description ;  men  who,  furnished  with 
gold  from  Rome,  moved,  secretly  and  in  disguise,  through  the 
various  classes  of  society,  and  endeavored  to  keep  alive  the 
expiring  zeal  of  their  party. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  an  important  post  among 
this  class  of  persons,  whose  agency  and  exertion  are  only 
doubted  by  those  who  look  on  the  surface  of  things,  to  this  Mr, 
Herries,  whose  mental  energies,  as  well  as  his  personal  strength 
and  activity,  seemed  to  qualify  him  well  to  act  so  dangerous 
a  part ;  and  I  knew  that,  all  along  the  western  Border,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  there  are  so  many  Non-jurors,  that 
such  a  person  may  reside  there  with  absolute  safety,  unless  it 
becomes,  in  a  very  especial  degree,  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment to  secure  his  person ;  and  which  purpose,  even  then, 
might  be  disappointed  by  early  intelligence,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Foxley,  by  the  unwillingness  of  provincial  magistrates 
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Id  interfere  in  what  is  now  considered  an  invidious  pursuit  o£ 
the  unfortunate. 

There  have,  however,  been  rumors  lately,  as  if  the  present 
state  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  of  some  discontented  provinces, 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  causes,  but  particularly  by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  present  administration,  may  seem  to  this  species 
of  agitators  a  favorable  period  for  recommencing  their  intrigues ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  government  may  not,  at  such  a  crisis, 
be  inclined  to  look  upon  them  witn  the  contempt  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  their  most  appropriate  punishment 

That  men  should  be  found  rash  enough  to  throw  away  their 
services  and  lives  in  a  desperate  cause,  is  nothing  new  in  his- 
tory, which  abounds  with  instances  of  similar  devotion— that 
Mr.  Henries  is  such  an  enthusiast,  is  no  less  evident ;  but  all 
this  explains  not  his  conduct  towards  me.  Had  he  sought  to 
make  roe  a  proselyte  to  his  ruined  cause,  violence  and  compul- 
sion were  arguments  very  unlikely  to  prevail  with  any  generous 
spirit.  But  even  if  such  were  his  object,  of  what  use  to  him 
could  be  the  acquisition  of  a  single  reluctant  partisan,  who 
could  bring  only  his  own  person  to  support  any  quarrel  which 
he  might  adopt  ?  He  had  claimed  over  me  the  rights  of  a 
guardian  \  he  had  more  than  hinted  that  I  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  could  not  dispense  with  the  authority  of  such  a 
person.  Was  this  man  so  sternly  desperate  in  his  purpose,— 
he  who  seemed  willing  to  take  on  his  own  shoulders  the  entire 
support  of  a  cause  which  had  been  ruinous  to  thousands,— 
was  he  the  person  that  had  the  power  of  deciding  on  my  fate  ? 
Was  it  from  him  those  dangers  flowed,  to  secure  me  against 
which  I  had  been  educated  under  such  circumstances  of  secrecy 
and  precaution  ? 

And  if  this  was  so,  of  what  nature  was  the  claim  which 
he  asserted  ? — ^Was  it  that  of  propinquity  ?  And  did  I  share 
the  blood,  perhaps  the  features,  of  this  singular  being  ?  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  a  thrill  of  awe,  which  shot  across  my  mind 
at  that  instant,  was  not  unmingled  with  a  wild  and  myste- 
rious feeling  of  wonder,  almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  I 
remembered  the  reflection  of  my  own  face  in  the  mirror,  at 
one  striking  moment  during  the  singular  interview  of  the  day, 
and  I  hastened  to  the  outward  apartment  to  consult  a  glass 
which  hung  there,  whether  ii  were  possible  for  my  countenance 
to  be  again  contorted  into  the  peculiar  frown  which  so  much 
resembled  the  terrific  look  of  Herries.  But  I  folded  my  brows 
in  vain  into  a  thousand  complicated  wrinkles  and  I  was  obliged 
to  conclude,  either  that  the  supposed  mark  on  my  brow  waf 
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altogether  imaginary,  or  that  it  could  not  be  called  forth  b^ 
voluntary  effort ;  or,  in  fine,  what  seemed  most  likely,  that  it 
was  such  a  resemblance  as  the  imagination  traces  in  the  embers 
of  a  wood  fire,  or  among  the  varied  veins  of  marble,  distinct 
at  one  time,  and  obscure  or  invisible  at  another,  according  as 
the  combination  of  lines  strikes  the  eye,  or  impresses  the  fancy. 

While  I  was  moulding  my  visage  like  a  mad  player,  the 
doQr  suddenly  opened,  and  the  girl  of  the  house  entered. 
Angry  and  ashamed  at  being  detected  in  my  singular  occupa- 
tion, I  turned  round  sharply,  and,  I  suppose,  chance  produced 
the  change  on  my  features  which  I  had  been  in  vain  laboring 
to  call  forth. 

The  girl  started  back,  with  her  "  Don't  ye  look  so  now — 
don't  ye,  for  love's  sake — ^you  be  as  like  the  ould  Squoire  as — 
But  here  a  comes,"  she  said,  huddling  away  out  of  the  room ; 
*  and  if  you  want  a  third,  there  is  none  but  ould  Harry,  as  I 
know  of,  that  can  match  ye  for  a  brent  broo !  " 

As  the  girl  muttered  this  exclamation,  and  hastened  out  of 
the  room,  Herries  entered.  He  stopped  on  observing  that  I 
had  looked  again  to  the  mirror,  anxious  to  trace  the  look  by 
which  the  wench  had  undoubtedly  been  terrified.  He  seemed 
to  guess  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  for,  as  I  turned  towards 
him,  he  obser\'ed,  **  Doubt  not  that  it  is  stamped  on  your  fore- 
head— the  fatal  mark  of  our  race ;  though  it  is  not  now  so 
apparent  as  it  will  become  when  age  and  sorrow,  and  the 
traces  of  stormy  passions,  and  of  bitter  penitence,  shall  have 
drawn  their  furrows  on  your  brow." 

"Mysterious  man,"  I  replied,  "I  know  not  of  what  you 
speak ;  your  language  is  as  dark  as  your  purposes." 

"  Sit  down,  then,"  he  said,  **  and  listen  ;  thus  far,  at  least, 
must  the  veil  of  which  you  complain  be  raised.  When  with- 
drawn, it  will  only  display  guilt  and  sorrow — guilt  followed  by 
strange  penalty,  and  sorrow,  which  Providence  has  entailed 
upon  the  posterity  of  the  mourners." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  commenced  his  narrative,  which 
he  told  with  the  air  of  one,  who,  remote  as  the  events  were  which 
he  recited,  took  still  the  deepest  interest  in  them.  The  tone 
of  his  voice,  which  I  have  already  described  as  rich  and  power- 
ful, aided  by  its  inflections  the  effects  of  his  story,  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  write  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  very 
words  which  he  used. 

"It  was  not  of  late  years  that  the  English  learned  that 
their  best  chance  of  conquering  their  independent  neighbors 
must  be  by  introducing  amongst  them  division  and  civil  waK 
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You  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  state  of  thraldom  to  which 
Scotland  was  reduced  by  the  unhappy  wars  betwixt  the  domes- 
tic  factions  of  Bruce  and  Baliol ;  nor  how,  after  Scotland  had 
been  emancipated  from  a  foreign  yoke,  by  the  conduct  and 
valor  of  the  immortal  Bruce,  the  whole  fruits  of  the  triumphs 
of  Bannockbum  were  lost  in  the  dreadful  defeats  of  Dupplin 
and  Halidon  ;  and  Edward  Baliol,  the  minion  and  feudatory 
of  his  namesake  of  England,  seemed,  for  a  brief  season,  in 
safe  and  uncontested  possession  of  the  throne  so  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  greatest  general  and  wisest  prince  in  Europe.  But 
the  experience  of  Bruce  had  not  died  with  him.  There  were 
many  who  had  shared  his  martial  labors,  and  all  remembered 
the  successful  efforts  by  which,  under  circumstances  as  disad« 
vantageous  as  those  of  his  son,  he  had  achieved  the  liberation 
of  Scotland. 

**Thc  usurper,  Edward  Baliol,  was  feasting  with  a  few  of 
his  favorite  retainers  in  the  Castle  of  Annan,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly surprised  by  a  chosen  band  of  insurgent  patriots.  Their 
chiefs  were,  Douglas,  Randolph,  the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  and 
Sir  Simon  Eraser ;  and  their  success  was  so  complete,  that 
Baliol  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life  scarcely  clothed,  and  on  a 
horse  which  there  was  no  leisure  to  saddle.  It  was  of  impor- 
tance to  seize  his  person,  if  possible,  and  his  flight  was  closely 
pursued  by  a  valiant  knight  of  Norman  descent,  whose  family 
had  been  long  settled  in  the  marches  of  Dumfriesshire.  Their 
Norman  appellation  was  Fitz-Aldin,  but  this  knight,  from  the 
great  slaughter  which  he  had  made  of  the  Southron,  and  the 
reluctance  which  he  had  shown  to  admit  them  to  quarter  dur- 
ing the  former  war  of  that  bloody  period,  had  acquired  the 
name  of  Redgauntlet  which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity " 

"  Redgauntlet !  "  I  involuntarily  repeated. 

"  Yes,  Redgauntlet,"  said  my  alleged  guardian,  looking  at 
me  keenly ;  "  does  that  name  recall  any  associations  to  your 
mind?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  except  that  I  lately  heard  it  given  to  the 
hero  of  a  supernatural  legend." 

"  There  are  many  such  current  concerning  the  family,"  he 
answered  ;  and  then  proceeded  in  his  narrative. 

^  Alberick  Redgauntlet,  the  flrst  of  his  house  so  termed, 
was,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  name,  of  a  stem  and  implac- 
able disposition,  which  had  been  rendered  more  so  by  family 
discord.  An  only  son,  now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  shared  so  much 
the  haughty  spirit  of  his  father,  that  he  became  impatient  of 
domestic  control,  resisted  paternal  authority,  and  finally  fled 
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from  his  father's  house,  renounced  his  political  opinions,  and 
awakened  his  mortal  displeasure  by  joining  the  adherents  of 
Baliol.  It  was  said  that  his  father  cursed,  in  his  wrath,  his 
d^generate  offspring,  and  swore  that,  if  they  met,  he  should 
perish  by  his  hand.  Meantime,  circumstances  seemed  to 
promise  atonement  for  this  great  deprivation.  The  lady  of 
Alberick  Redgauntlet  was  again,  after  many  years,  in  a  situation 
which  afforded  her  husband  the  hope  of  a  more  dutiful  heir. 

"  But  the  delicacy  and  deep  interest  of  his  wife's  condition 
did  not  prevent  Alberick  from  engaging  in  the  undertaking  of 
Douglas  and  Moray.  He  had  been  the  most  forward  in  the 
attack  of  the  castle,  and  was  now  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of 
Baliol,  eagerly  engaged  in  dispersing  or  cutting  down  the  few 
daring  followers  who  endeavored  to  protect  the  usurper  in  his 
flight. 

"  As  these  were  successively  routed  or  slain,  the  formidable 
Redgauntlet,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  House  of  Baliol,  was 
within  two  lances'  length  of  the  fugitive  Edward  Baliol,  in  a 
narrow  pass,  when  a  youth,  one  of  the  last  who  attended  the 
usurper  in  his  flight,  threw  himself  between  them,  received  the 
shock  of  the  pursuer,  and  was  unhorsed  and  overthrown.  The 
helmet  rolled  from  his  head,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  then 
rising  over  the  Solway,  showed  Redgauntlet  the  features  of  his 
disobedient  son,  in  the  livery,  and  wearing  the  cognizance,  of 
the  usurper. 

"  Redgauntlet  beheld  his  son  lying  before  his  horse's  feet ; 
but  he  also  saw  Baliol,  the  usurper  of  the  Scottish  crown,  still, 
as  it  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  separated  from  him  only  by 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  overthrown  adherent.  Without 
pausing  to  inquire  whether  young  Edward  was  wounded,  he 
dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  meaning  to  leap  over  him,  but 
was  unhappily  frustrated  in  his  purpose.  The  steed  made 
indeed  a  bound  forward,  but  was  unable  to  clear  the  body  of 
the  youth,  and  with  its  hind  foot  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  rising.  The  blow  was  mortal.  It  is  need 
less  to  add,  that  the  pursuit  was  checked,  and  Baliol  escaped. 
I  "  Redgauntlet,  ferocious  as  he  is  described,  was  yet  over- 
whelmed with  the  thoughts  of  the  crime  he  had  committed. 
When  he  returned  to  his  castle,  it  was  to  encounter  new  do- 
mestic sorrows.  His  wife  had  been  prematurely  seized  with 
the  pangs  of  labor,  upon  hearing  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  had  taken  place.  The  birth  of  an  infant  boy  cost  her 
her  life.  Redgauntlet  sat  by  her  corpse  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  without  changing  either  feature  or  posture,  so  far  as 
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his  terrified  domestics  coiild  observe.  The  Abbot  of  Dundren- 
oan  preached  consolation  to  him  in  vain.  Douglas,  who  came 
to  visit  in  his  affliction  a  patriot  of  such  distinguished  zeal,  was 
more  successful  in  rousing  his  attention.  He  caused  the 
trumpets  to  sound  an  English  point  of  war  in  the  courtyard, 
and  Redgauntlet  at  once  sprung  to  his  arms,  and  seemed 
restored  to  the  recollection  whicS  had  been  lo  ■  in  the  extent 
of  his  misery. 

"  From  that  moment,  whatever  he  might  feel  inwardly,  he 
gave  way  to  no  outward  emotion.  Douglas  caused  his  infant 
to  be  brought ;  but  even  the  iron-hearted  soldiers  were  struck 
with  horror  to  observe  that,  by  the  mysterious  law  of  nature, 
the  cause  of  his  tnother's  death,  and  the  evidence  of  his  father's 
guilt,  was  stamped  on  the  innocent  face  of  the  babe,  whose  brow 
was  distinctly  marked  by  the  miniature  resemblance  of  a  horse- 
shoe. Redgauntlet  himself  pointed  it  out  to  Douglas,  saying, 
with  a  ghastly  smile,  *  It  should  have  been  bloody.' 

'^  Moved,  as  he  was,  to  compassion  for  his  brother-in-arms, 
And  steeled  against  all  softer  feelings  by  the  habits  of  civil  war, 
Douglas  shuddered  at  this  sight,  and  displayed  a  desire  to  leave 
the  house  that  was  doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  such  horrors. 
As  his  parting  advice,  he  exhorted  Alberick  Redgauntlet  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Ninian's  of  Whiteheme,  then  esteemed 
a  shrine  of  great  sanctity ;  and  departed  with  a  precipitation 
which  might  have  aggravated,  had  that  been  possible,  the  for- 
lorn state  of  his  unhappy  friend.  But  that  seems  to  have  been 
incapable  of  admitting  any  addition.  Sir  Alberick  caused  the 
bodies  of  his  slaughtered  son  and  the  mother  to  be  laid  side  by 
side  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  his  house,  after  he  had  used  the 
skill  of  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  that  time  to  embalm  them ;  and 
it  was  said  that  for  many  weeks  he  spent  some  hours  nighti) 
m  the  vault  where  they  reposed. 

"  At  length  he  undertook  the  proposed  pilgrimage  to  White- 
heme, where  he  confessed  himself  for  the  first  time  since  his 
misfortune,  and  was  shrived  by  an  aged  monk,  who  afterwards 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  It  is  said  that  it  was  then  fore- 
told to  the  Redgauntlet,  Uiat  on  account  of  his  unshaken 
patriotism,  his  family  should  continue  to  be  powerful  amid  the 
changes  of  future  times ;  but  that,  in  detestation  of  his  unre- 
lenting cruelty  to  his  own  issue,  Heaven  had  decreed  that  the 
valor  of  his  race  should  be  fruitless,  and  that  the  cause  which 
they  espoused  should  never  prosper. 

"Submitting  to  such  penance  as  was  there  imposed.  Sir 
^Albezick  went,  it  is  thought,  on  a  pilgrimage  either  to  Rjome 
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or  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  He  was  universally  coDsldered 
as  dead  ;  and  it  was  not  till  thirteen  years  afterwards,  that,  in 
the  great  battle  of  Durham,  fought  between  David  Bruce  and 
Queen  Philippa  of  England,  a  knight,  bearing  a  horse-shoe  for 
his  crest,  appeared  in  the  van  of  the  Scottish  army,  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  his  reckless  and  desperate  valor ;  who,  being 
at  length  overpowered  and  slain,  was  finally  discovered  to  be 
the  brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Alberick  Redgauntlet/' 

**  And  has  the  fatal  sign,"  said  I,  when  Herries  had  ended 
his  narrative,  "descended  on  all  the  posterity  of  this  unhappy 
house  ? " 

"It  has  been  so  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  is  still 
believed/' said  Herries.  "But  perhaps  there 'is,  in  the  popular 
evidence,  something  of  that  fancy  which  creates  what  it  sees. 
Certainly,  as  other  families  have  peculiarities  by  which  they  are 
distinguished,  this  of  Redgauntlet  is  marked  in  most  individuals 
by  a  singular  indenture  of  the  forehead,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  son  of  Alberick,  their  ancestor,  and  brother  to  the 
unfortimate  Edward,  who  had  perished  m  so  piteous  a  manner. 
It  is  certain  there  seems  to  have  been  a  fate  upon  the  House  of 
Redgauntlet,  which  has  been  on  the  losing  side  in  almost  all 
the  civil  broils  which  have  divided  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
from  David  Bruce's  days  till  the  late  valiant  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward." 

He  concluded  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  one  whom  the  subject 
had  involved  in  a  train  of  painful  reflections. 

"  And  am  I  then,"  I  exclaimed,  "  descended  from  this  un- 
happy race  ? — Do  you  too  belong  to  it  ? — And  if  so,  why  do  I 
sustain  restraint  and  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of  a  relarion  ?  " 

"  Inquire  no  farther  for  the  present,"  he  said.  "  The  line  of 
conduct  which  I  am  pursuing  towards  you  is  dictated,  not  by 
choice,  but  by  necessity.  You  were  withdrawn  from  the  bosom 
of  your  family,  and  the  care  of  your  legal  guardian,  by  the 
timidity  and  ignorance  of  a  doting  mother,  who  was  mcapable 
of  estimating  the  argimients  or  feelings  of  those  who  prefer 
honor  and  principle  to  fortune,  and  even  to  life.  The  young 
hawk,  accustomed  only  to  the  fostering  care  of  its  dam,  must 
be  tamed  by  darkness  and  sleeplessness,  ere  it  is  trusted  on  the 
wing  for  the  purposes  of  the  falconer." 

I  was  appalled  at  this  declaration,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
a  long  continuance  and  a  dangerous  termination  of  my  cap- 
tivity. I  deemed  it  best,  however,  to  show  some  spirit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  mingle  a  tone  of  conciliation.  "  Mr.  Herries," 
I  said  "  (if  I  call  you  rightly  by  that  name),  let  us  speak  upon 
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this  matter  without  the  tone  of  mystery  and  fear  in  which  you 
seem  mclined  to  envelop  it  I  have  been  long,  alas !  deprived 
of  the  care  of  that  affectionate  mother  to  whom  you  allude- 
long  under  the  charge  of  strangers — and  compelled  to  form  my 
own  resolutions  upon  the  reasoning  of  my  own  mind.  Mis- 
fortune—early deprivation — has  given  me  the  privilege  of  act- 
ing for  myself;  and  constraint  shall  not  deprive  me  of  an 
Englishman's  best  privilege/' 

"  The  true  cant  of  the  day,"  said  Herries,  in  a  tone  of  scorn. 
"The  privilege  of  free  action  belongs  to  no  mortal — ^we  are 
tied  down  by  the  fetters  of  duty — our  mortal  path  is  limited  by 
the  regulations  of  honor — our  most  indifferent  actions  are  but 
meshes  of  the  web*  of  destiny  by  which  we  are  all  surrounded." 

He  paced  the  room  rapidly,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of 
enthusiasm  which,  joined  to  some  other  parts  of  his  conduct, 
seems  to  intimate  an  over-excited  imagination,  were  it  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  general  tenor  of  his  speech  and  conduct. 

"  Nothing."  he  said,  in  an  earnest  yet  melancholy  voice — 
"nothing  is  the  work  of  chance — nothing  is  the  consequence 
of  free-will — the  liberty  of  which  the  Englishman  boasts  gives 
as  little  real  freedom  to  its  owner  as  the  despotism  of  an 
Eastern  Sultan  permits  to  his  slave.  The  usurper,  William  of 
Nassau,  went  forth  to  hunt,  and  thought,  doubtless,  that  it  was 
by  an  act  of  his  own  royal  pleasure  that  the  horse  of  his  mur- 
dered victim  was  prepared  for  his  kingly  sport.  But  Heaven  had 
other  views  ;  and  before  the  sun  was  high,  a  stumble  of  that 
very  animal  over  an  obstacle  so  inconsiderable  as  a  mole-hillock, 
cost  the  haughty  rider  his  life  and  his  usurped  crown.  Do  you 
think  an  inclination  of  the  rein  could  have  avoided  that  trifling 
impediment  ?  I  tell  you  it  crossed  his  way  as  inevitably  as  all 
the  long  chain  of  Caucasus  could  have  done.  Yes,  young  man, 
in  doing  and  suffering,  we  play  but  the  part  allotted  by  Destiny, 
the  manager  of  this  strange  drama,  stand  bound  to  act  no  more 
than  is  prescribed,  to  say  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  us ;  and 
yet  we  mouth  about  free-will  and  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
as  if  Richard  must  n6t  die,  or  Richmond  conquer,  exactly 
where  the  Author  has  decreed  it  shall  be  so ! " 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  after  this  speech,  with  folded 
arms  and  downcast  looks ;  and  the  sound  of  his  steps  and  tone 
of  hb  voice  brought  to  my  remembrance  that  I  had  heard  this 
singular  person,  when  I  met  him  on  a  former  occasion,  uttering 
such  soliloquies  in  his  solitary  chamber.  I  observed  that,  like 
other  Jacobites,  in  his  inveteracy  against  the  memory  of  King 
William,  he  had  adopted  the  party  opinion  that  the  monaxch. 
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on  the  day  he  had  his  fatal  accident,  rode  upon  a  horse  once 
tne  property  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Friend,  executed  tor 
High  Treason  in  1696. 

It  was  not  my  business  to  aggravate,  but,  if  possible,  rather 
to  soothe  him  in  whose  power  I  was  so  singularly  placed. 
When  I  conceived  that  the  keenness  of  his  feelings  had  in  some 
degree  subsided,  I  answered  him  as  follows : — "  1  will  not — in- 
deed I  feel  myself  incompetent  to— argue  a  question  of  such 
metaphysical  subtlety  as  that  which  involves  the  limits  betwixt 
free-will  and  predestination.  Let  us  hope  we  may  live  honestly 
and  die  hopefully,  without  being  obliged  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  upon  a  point  so  far  beyond  our  comprehension.*' 

"Wisely  resolved,"  he  interrupted  with  a  sneer — "there 
came  a  note  from  some  Geneva  sermon." 

"  But,"  I  proceeded,  "  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I,  as  well  as  you,  am  acted  upon  by  impulses,  the  result  either 
of  my  own  free-will  or  the  consequences  of  the  part  which  is 
assigned  to  me  by  destiny.  These  may  be — nay,  at  present 
they  are — in  direct  contradiction  to  those  by  which  you  are 
actuated ;  and  how  shall  we  decide  which  shall  have  prece- 
dence ? —  You  perhaps  feel  yourself  destined  to  act  as  my  jailer. 
I  feel  myself,  on  the  contrary,  destined  to  attempt  and  effect 
my  escape.  One  of  us  must  be  wrong,  but  who  can  say  which 
errs  till  the  event  has  decided  betwixt  us  ? " 

"  I  shall  feel  mvself  destined  to  have  recourse  to  severe 
modes  of  restraint,  said  he,  in  the  same  tone  of  half  jest,  half 
earnest,  which  I  had  used. 

"  In  that  case,"  I  answered,  "  it  will  be  my  destiny  to  at- 
tempt everything  for  my  freedom." 

"  And  It  may  be  mme,  young  man,"  he  replied,  in  a  deep 
and  stem  tone,  "  to  take  care  that  you  should  rather  die  than 
attain  your  purpose." 

This  was  speaking  out  indeed,  and  I  did  not  allow  him  to  go 
unanswered.  "  You  threaten  me  in  vain,"  said  I ;  "  the  laws 
of  my  country  will  protect  me  ;  or  whom  they  cannot  protect 
they  will  avenge." 

I  spoke  this  firmly,  and  he  seemed  for  a  moment  silenced ; 
and  the  scorn  with  which  he  at  last  answered  me,  had  some- 
thing of  affectation  in  it. 

"The  laws  ! "  he  said  ;  "and  what,  stripling,  do  you  know 
of  the  laws  of  your  country  ? — Could  you  learn  jurisprudence 
under  a  base-bom  blotter  of  parchment,  such  as  Saunders 
Fairford ;  or  from  the  empty  pedantic  coxcomb,  his  son,  who 
HoWy  f<  rsooth,  writes  himself  advocate  ? — ^When  Scotland  was 
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herself,  and  had  her  own  King  and  Legislature,  such  plebeian 
cubs,  instead  of  being  called  to  the  bar  of  her  Supreme  Courts, 
would  scarce  have  been  admitted  to  the  honor  of  bearing  a 
sheepskin  process-bag." 

Alan,  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  answered  indignantly,  that 
he  knew  not  the  worth  and  honor  from  which  he  was  detracting. 

"  I  know  as  much  of  these  Fairfords  as  I  do  of  you,"  he 
replied. 

'•  As  much,"  said  I,  *'  and  as  little ;  for  you  can  neither  esti- 
mate their  real  worth  nor  mine.  I  know  you  saw  them  when 
last  in  Edinburgh." 

**  Ha ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  turned  on  me  an  inquisitive  look. 

"It  is  true,"  said  I ;  "you  caanot  deny  it ;  and  having  thus 
shown  you  that  I  know  something  of  your  motions,  let  me 
warn  you  I  have  modes  of  communication  with  which  you  are 
not  acquainted.     Oblige  me  not  to  use  them  to  your  prejudice." 

"  Prejudice  me!''  he  replied.  "  Young  man,  I  smile  at,  and 
forgive,  your  folly.  Nay,  I  will  tell  you  Uiat  of  which  you  are 
not  aware,  namely,  that  it  was  from  letters  received  from  those 
Fairfords  that  I  first  suspected,  what  the  result  of  my  visit  to 
them  confirmed,  that  you  were  the  person  whom  I  had  sought 
for  years." 

" If  you  learned  this, "  said  I,  "from  the  papers  which* were 
about  my  person  on  the  night  when  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  becoming  your  guest  at  Brokenbum,  I  do  not  envy  your  in- 
difference to  the  means  of  acquiring  information.  It  was  dis- 
honorable to        " 

"  Peace,  young  man,"  said  Herries,  more  calmly  than  I  might 
have  expected ;  "  the  word  dishonor  must  not  be  mentioned 
as  in  conjunction  with  my  name.  Your  pocket-book  was  in  the 
pocket  of  your  coat,  and  did  not  escape  the  curiosity  of  another, 
though  it  would  have  been  sacred  from  mine.  My  servant, 
Cristal  Nixon,  brought  me  the  intelligence  after  you  were  gone. 
I  was  displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acquired  his 
information  ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  my  duty  to  ascertain  its 
truth,  and  for  that  purpose  I  went  to  Edinburgh.  I  was  in 
hopes  to  persuade  Mr.  Fairford  to  have  entered  into  my  views  ; 
but  I  found  him  too  much  prejudiced  to  permit  me  to  trust  him. 
He  is  a  wretched,  yet  a  timid  slave  of  the  present  government, 
under  which  our  unhappy  country  is  dishonorably  enthralled  \ 
and  it  would  have  been  altogether  unfit  and  unsafe  to  have  in 
trusted  him  with  the  secret  either  of  the  nght  which  I  possess 
to  direct  your  actions,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  I  purpose  to 
exercise  it" 
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I  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  communicative 
humor,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  more  light  upon  his  purpose. 
He  seemed  most  accessible  to  being  piqued  on  the  point  of 
honor,  and  I  resolved  to  avail  myself,  but  with  caution,  of  his 
sensibility  upon  that  topic.  "  You  say,"  I  replied,  "  that  you 
are  not  friendly  to  indirect  practices,  and  disapprove  of  the 
means  by  which  your  domestic  obtained  information  of  my  name 
and  quality — Is  it  honorable  to  avail  yourself  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  dishonorably  obtained  ?  " 

"  It  is  boldly  asked,"  he  replied;  "  but,  within  certain  neces- 
sary limits,  I  dislike  not  boldness  of  expostulation.  You  have 
in  this  short  conference  displayed  more  character  and  energy 
than  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  You  will,  I  trust,  resemble  a 
forest  plant,  which  has  indeecf,  by  some  accident,  been  brought 
up  in  the  greenhouse,  and  thus  rendered  delicate  and  effeminate, 
but  which  regains  its  native  firmness  and  tenacity  when  exposed 
for  a  season  to  the  winter  air.  I  will  answer  your  question 
plainly.  In  business,  as  in  war,  spies  and  informers  are  neces 
sary  evils,  which  all  good  men  detest ;  but  which  yet  all  prudent 
men  must  use,  unless  they  mean  to  fight  and  act  blindfold. 
But  nothing  can  justify  the  use  of  falsehood  and  treachery  in 
our  own  person." 

**  You  said  to  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford,"  continued  I,  with  the 
same  boldness,  which  I  began  to  find  was  my  best  game,  "  that 
I  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Latimer  of  Langcote  Hall  ? — How  do 
you  reconcile  this  with  your  late  assertion  that  my  name  is  not 
Latimer  ? " 

He  colored  as  he  replied,  "  The  doting  old  fool  lied  ;  or 
perhaps  mistook  my  meaning.  I  said,  that  gentleman  might  be 
your  father.  To  say  truth,  I  wished  you  to  visit  England,  your 
native  country ;  because,  when  you  might  do  so,  my  rights  over 
you  would  revive." 

This  speech  fully  led  me  to  understand  a  caution  which  had 
been  often  impressed  upon  me,  that,  if  I  regarded  my  safety,  I 
should  not  cross  the  southern  Border ;  and  I  cursed  my  own 
folly,  which  kept  me  fluttering  like  a  moth  around  the  candle, 
until  I  was  betrayed  into  the  calamity,  with  which  I  had  dallied. 
"  What  are  those  rights,"  I  said,  "  which  you  claim  over  me  ? 
—To  what  end  do  you  propose  to  turn  them  ? " 

"To  a  weighty  one,  you  may  be  certain,"  answered  Mr. 
Herries ;  **  but  I  do  not,  at  present,  mean  to  communicate  to 
you  either  its  nature  or  extent.  You  may  judge  of  its  impor- 
Jance,  when,  in  order  entirely  to  possess  myself  of  your  person, 
I  condescended  to  mix  myself  with  the  fellows  who  destroyed 
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tfie  fishing  station  of  yon  wretched  Quaker.  That  I  held  him 
in  contempt,  and  was  displeased  at  the  greedy  devices  with 
which  he  ruined  a  manly  sport,  is  true  enough ;  but,  unless  as 
it  favored  my  designs  on  you,  he  might  have,  for  me,  main- 
tained his  stake-nets  till  Solway  should  cease  to  ebb  and  flow.'' 

"  Alas ! "  I  said,  "  it  doubles  my  regret  to  have  been  the 
unwilling  cause  of  misfortune  to  an  honest  and  friendly  man/' 

"  Do  not  grieve  for  that,"  said  Herries ;  "  honest  Joshua  is 
one  of  those  who,  by  dint  of  long  prayers,  can  possess  them- 
selves of  widows'  houses — he  will  quickly  repair  his  losses. 
When  he  sustains  any  mishap,  he  and  the  other  canters  set  it 
down  as  a  debt  against  Heaven,  and,  by  way  of  set-off,  practice 
rogueries  without  compunction,  till  they  make  the  balance  even, 
or  incline  it  to  the  winning  side.  Enough  of  this  for  the 
present. — I  must  immediately  shift  my  quarters  ;  for,  although 
I  do  not  fear  the  over-zeal  of  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  or  his  clerk 
will  lead  them  to  any  extreme  measure,  yet  that  mad  scoundrel's 
unhappy  recognition  of  me  may  make  it  more  serious  for  them 
to  connive  at  me,  and  I  must  not  put  their  patience  to  an  over 
severe  trial.  You  must  prepare  to  attend  me,  either  as  a  cap- 
tive or  a  companion  ;  if  as  the  latter,  you  must  give  your  parole 
of  honor  to  attempt  no  escape.  Should  you  be  so  ill  advised 
as  to  break  your  word  once  pledged,  be  assured  that  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out,  without  a  moment's  scruple." 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  your  plans  and  purposes,"  I  replied, 
*'  and  cannot  but  hold  them  dangerous.  I  do  not  mean  to  ag- 
gravate my  present  situation  by  any  unavailing  resistance  to 
the  superior  force  which  detains  me ;  but  I  will  not  renounce 
the  right  of  asserting  my  natural  freedom  should  a  favor- 
able opportunity  occur.  I  will,  therefore,  rather  be  your 
prisoner  than  your  confederate." 

"  That  is  spoken  fairly,"  he  said  ;  "  and  yet  not  without  the 
canny  caution  of  one  brought  up  in  the  Gude  Town  of  Edin* 
burgh.  On  my  part,  I  will  impose  no  unnecessary  hardship 
upon  you  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  your  journey  shall  be  made  as 
easy  as  is  consistent  with  your  being  kept  safely.  Do  you  feel 
strong  enough  to  ride  on  horseback  as  yet,  or  would  you  prefer 
a  carriage  ?  The  former  mode  of  travelling  is  best  adapted  to 
the  country  through  which  we  are  to  travel,  but  you  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  between  them." 

I  said,  "  I  felt  my  strength  gradually  returning,  and  that  I 
should  much  prefer  travelling  on  horseback.  A  carnage,"  I 
added,  "  is  so  close " 

**  And  so  easily  guarded,"  replied  Herries,  with  a  look  as  if 
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he  would  have  penetrated  my  very  thoughts, — **  that,  doubtlen, 
you  think  horseback  better  calculated  for  an  escape." 

"  My  thoughts  are  my  own,"  I  answered  ;  "  and  though  you 
keep  my  person  prisoner,  these  are  beyond  your  control." 

"  Oh,  I  can  read  the  book,"  he  said,  "  without  opening  the 
leaves.  But  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  make  no  rash 
attempt,  and  it  will  be  my  care  to  see  that  you  have  no  power 
to  make  any  that  is  likely  to  be  effectual.  Linen,  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  one  in  your  circumstances,  are  amply  provided. 
Cristal  Nixon  will  act  as  your  valet, — I  should  rather,  perhaps, 
say  yoMX  femme  de  chambre.  Your  travelling  dress  you  may 
perhaps  consider  as  singular;  but  it  is  such  as  the  circum- 
stances require  ;  and,  if  you  object  to  use  the  articles  prepared 
for  your  use,  your  mode  of  journeying  will  be  as  personally  un- 
pleasant as  that  which  conducted  you  hither. — Adieu. — We  now 
know  each  other  better  than  we  did — it  will  not  be  my  fault  if 
the  consequences  of  farther  intimacy  be  not  a  more  favorable 
mutual  opinion." 

He  then  left  me,  with  a  civil  good-night,  to  my  own  reflec- 
tions, and  only  turned  back  to  say,  that  we  should  proceed  on 
our  journey  at  daybreak  next  morning,  at  farthest ,  perhaps 
earlier  he  said  ;  but  complimented  me  by  supposing  that,  as  I 
was  a  sportsman,  I  must  always  be  ready  for  a  sudden  start. 

We  are  then  at  issue,  this  singular  man  and  myself.  Plis 
personal  views  are  to  a  certain  point  explained.  He  has  chosen 
an  antiquated  and  desperate  line  of  politics,  and  tie  claims, 
from  some  pretended  tie  of  guardianship,  or  relationship,  which 
he  does  not  deign  to  explain,  but  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  pass  current  on  a  silly  country  Justice  and  his  knavish 
clerk,  a  right  to  direct  and  to  control  my  motions.  The  danger 
which  awaited  me  in  England,  and  which  I  might  have  escaped 
had  I  remained  in  Scotland,  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the 
authority  of  this  man.  But  what  my  poor  mother  might  fear 
for  me  as  a  child — ^what  my  English  friend,  Samuel  Griffiths, 
endeavored  to  guard  against  during  my  youth  and  nonage,  is 
now,  it  seems,  come  upon  me  ;  and,  under  a  legal  pretext,  i  am 
detained  in  what  must  be  a  most  illegal  manner,  by  a  person, 
too,  whose  own  political  immunities  have  been  forfeited  by  his 
conduct.  It  matters  not — my  mind  is  made  up — neither  per- 
suasion nor  threats  shall  force  me  into  the  desperate  designs 
which  this  man  meditates.  Whether  I  am  of  the  trifling  con- 
sequence which  my  life  hitherto  seems  to  intimate,  or  whether 
I  have  (as  would  appear  from  my  adversary's  conduct)  such 
importance,  by  birth  or  fortune,  as  may  make  me  a  desirable 
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acquisition  to  a  political  faction,  my  resolution  is  taken  in  thither 
case,  lliose  who  read  this  Journal,  if  it  shall  be  perused  by 
impartial  eyes,  shall  judge  of  me  truly ;  and  if  they  consider  me 
as  a  fool  in  encountenng  danger  unnecessarily,  they  shall  have 
no  reason  to  believe  me  a  coward  or  a  turncoat,  when  I  find 
myself  engaged  m  it.  1  have  been  bred  in  sentiments  of 
attachment  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  in  these  sentiments 
I  will  live  and  die.  I  have,  indeed,  some  idea  that  Mr.  Herhes 
has  already  discovered  that  I  am  made  of  different  and  more 
unmalleable  metal  than  he  had  at  first  believed.  There  were 
letters  from  my  dear  Alan  Fairford,  giving  a  ludicrous  account 
of  my  instability  of  temper,  in  the  same  pocket  book,  which, 
according  to  the  admission  of  my  pretended  guardian,  fell 
under  the  investigation  of  his  domestic,  during  the  night  I  passed 
at  Brokenbum,  where,  as  I  now  recollect,  my  wet  clothes,  with 
the  contents  of  my  pockets,  were,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  a 
young  traveller,  committed  too  rashly  to  the  care  of  a  strange 
servant  And  my  kind  friend  and  hospitable  landlord,  Mr. 
Alexander  Fairford,  may  also,  and  with  justice,  have  spoken  of 
my  levities  to  this  man.     But  he  shall  find  he  has  made  a  false 

estimate  upon  these  plausible  grounds,  since 

I  must  break  off  for  the  present 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

latimbr's  journal,  in  continuation. 

There  is  at  length  a  halt — at  length  I  have  gained  so  much 
privacy  as  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  Journal.  It  has  become 
a  sort  of  task  of  duty  to  me,  without  the  discharge  of  which  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  business  of  the  day  is  performed.  True, 
no  friendly  eye  may  ever  look  upon  these  labors,  which  have 
amused  the  solitary  hours  of  an  unhappy  prisoner.  Yet,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  exercise  of  the  pen  seems  to  act  as  a  sedative 
upon  my  own  agitated  thoughts  and  tumultuous  passions.  I 
never  lay  it  down  but  I  rise  stronger  in  resolution,  more  ardent 
in  hope.  A  thousand  vague  fears,  wild  expectations,  and 
indigested  schemes,  hurry  through  one's  thoughts  in  seasons 
of  doubt  and  of  danger.  But  by  arresting  them  as  they  flit 
across  the  mind  bv  throwing  them  on  paper,  and  even  by  that 
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mechanical  act  compelling  ourselves  to  consider  them  widi 
scrupulous  and  minute  attention,  we  may  perhaps  escape  be- 
coming  the  dupes  of  our  own  excited  imagination  ;  just  as  a 
young  horse  is  cured  of  the  vice  of  starting  by  being  made  to 
stand  still  and  look  for  some  time  without  any  interruption  at 
the  cause  of  its  terror. 

There  remains  but  one  risk,  which  is  that  of  discovery.  But 
besides  the  small  characters,  in  which  my  residence  in  Mr. 
Fairford's  house  enabled  me  to  excel,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring as  many  scroll  sheets  as  possible  to  a  huge  sheet  of 
stamped  paper,  I  have,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  had 
hitherto  tiie  comfortable  reflection,  that  if  the  record  of  my 
misfortunes  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  by  whom  they  are 
caused,  they  would,  without  harming  anyone,  show  him  the 
real  character  and  disposition  of  the  person  who  has  become 
his  prisoner — perhaps  his  victim.  Now,  however,  that  other 
names,  and  other  characters  are  to  be  mingled  with  the  register 
of  my  own  sentiments,  I  must  take  additional  care  of  these 
papers,  and  keep  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  case  of  the 
least  h5»--  d  of  detection,  I  may  be  able  to  destroy  them  at  a 
moment's  notice.  I  shall  not  soon  or  easily  forget  the  lesson 
I  have  been  taught,  by  the  prjring  disposition  which  Cristai 
Nixon,  this  man's  agent  and  confederate,  manifested  at  Broken 
bum,  and  which  proved  the  original  cause  of  my  sufferings. 

My  laying  aside  the  last  sheet  of  my  Journal  hastily,  was 
occasioned  by  the  unwonted  sound  of  a  violin  in  the  farm -yard 
beneath  my  windows.  It  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those 
who  have  made  music  their  study,  that,  after  listening  to  a  few 
notes,  I  became  at  once  assured  that  the  musician  was  no  other 
than  the  itinerant,  formerly  mentioned  as  present  at  the 
destruction  of  Joshua  Geddes's  stake-nets,  the  superior  delicacy 
and  force  of  whose  execution  would  enable  me  to  swear  to  his 
bow  amongst  a  whole  orchestra.  I  had  the  less  reason  to 
doubt  his  identity,  because  he  played  twice  over  the  beautiful 
Scottish  air  called  Wandering  Willie  ;  and  I  could  not  help 
concluding  that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  his  own 
presence,  since  what  the  French  called  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the 
performer  was  described  by  the  tune. 

Hope  will  catch  at  the  most  feeble  twig  for  support  in  ex- 
tremity. I  knew  this  man,  though  deprived  of  sight,  to  be  bold, 
ingenious,  and  perfectly  capable  of  acting  as  a  guide.  I  be- 
lieved I  had  won  his  good-will,  by  having,  in  a  frolic,  assumed 
the  character  of  his  partner ;  and  I  remembered  that,  in  a  wild, 
wandering,  and  disorderly  course  of  life,  men,  as  they  become 
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loosened  from  the  ordinary  bonds  of  civil  society,  hold  th  se  of 
comradeship  more  closely  sacred  ;  so  that  honor  is  sometimes 
found  among  .thieves,  and  faith  and  attachment  in  such  as  the 
law  has  termed  vagrants.  The  history  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  and  his  minstrel,  Blondel,  rushed,  at  the  same  time,  on 
my  mind,  though  I  could  not  even  then  suppress  a  smile  at 
the  dignity  of  the  example,  when  applied  to  a  blind  fiddler  and 
myself.  Still  there  was  something  in  all  this  to  awaken  a  hope, 
that  if  I  could  open  a  correspondence  with  this  poor  violer,  he 
might  be  useful  in  extricating  me  from  my  present  situation. 

His  profession  furnished  me  with  some  hope  that  this  desired 
communication  might  be  attained ;  since  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  Scotland,  where  there  is  so  much  national  music,  the  words 
and  airs  of  which  are  generally  known,  there  is  a  kind  of  free- 
masonry amongst  performers,  by  which  they  can,  by  the  mere 
choice  of  a  tune,  express  a  great  deal  to  the  hearers.  Personal 
allusions  are  often  made  in  this  manner,  with  much  point  and 
pleasantry  ;  and  nothing  is  more  usual  at  public  festivals,  than 
that  the  air  played  to  accompany  a  particular  health  or  toast,  is 
made  the  vehicle  of  compliment,  of  wit,  and  sometimes  of 
satire.* 

While  these  things  passed  through  my  mind  rapidly,  I  heard 
my  friend  beneath  recommence,  for  the  third  time,  the  air  from 
which  his  own  name  had  been  probably  adopted,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  his  rustic  auditors. 

**  If  thou  canst  play  no  other  spring  but  that,  mon,  ho  hadst 
best  put  up  he's  pipes  and  be  jogging.  Squoire  will  be  back 
anon,  or  Master  Nixon,  and  we'll  see  who  will  pay  poiper 
then/* 

Oho,  thought  I,  if  I  have  no  sharper  ears  than  those  of  my 
friends  Jan  and  Dorcas  to  encounter,  I  may  venture  an  ex- 
periment upon  them  \  and,  as  most  expressive  of  my  state  of 
captivity,  I  sung  two  or  three  lines  of  the  137th  Psalm — 

"  By  Babel's  streams  we  sat  and  wept." 

The  country  people  listened  with  attention,  and  when  I  ceased, 
I  heard  them  whisper  together  in  tones  of  commiseration. 
^  Lack-a-day,  poor  soul !  so  pretty  a  man  to  be  beside  his 
wits!" 

"  An  he  be  that  gate,**  said  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  cal- 
culated to  reach  my  ears,  "  I  ken  naething  will  raise  his  spirits 

*  Every  ooe  intist  remember  instances  of  dits  festhre  custom,  m  which  Uie  adaptation  of 
the  tmie  to  the  toast  was  remaricably  felicitous.  Old  Neil  Gow,  and  his  son  Nathaniel,  wvre 
pecoHariy  happy  <m  «och  occasloos. 
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like  a  spring.**  And  he  struck  up,  with  great  vigor  and  sphit, 
the  lively  Scottish  air,  the^  words  of  which  instantly  occurred 
toxnCi— 

<*  Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  f  ye,  myladt 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  t*  ye,  mv  lad ; 
Though  father  and  mother  and  a^  thoiild  gae  mad* 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  t*  ye,  my  lad." 

I  soon  heard  a  clattering  noise  of  feet  in  the  courtyard, 
which  I  concluded  to  be  Jan  and  Dorcas  dancing  a  jig  in  their 
Cumberland  wooden  clogs.  Under  cover  of  this  dii^  I  endeav- 
ored to  answer  Willie's  signal  by  whistling,  a  j  loud  as  I  could, 

"  Come  back  again  and  loe  me 
When  a'  the  lave  are  gane." 

He  instantly  threw  the  dancers  out,  chan^ng  his  air  to 

"There's  my  thumb,  1*11  ne'er  beguile  thee." 

I  no  longer  doubted  that  a  conununication  betwixt  us  was 
happily  established,  and  that,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing  to  the  poor  musician,  I  should  find  him  willing  to  take  my 
letter  to  the  post,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  some  active  magis- 
trate, or  of  the  commanding-oflScer  of  Carlisle  Castle,  or,  in 
short,  to  do  whatever  else  I  could  point  out,  in  the  compass  of 
his  power,  to  contribute  to  my  liberation.  But  to  obtain  speech 
of  him,  I  Inust  have  run  the  risk  of  alarming  the  suspicions  kA 
Dorcas,  if  not  of  her  yet  more  stupid  Corydon.  My  ally's 
blindness  prevented  his  receiving  any  communication  by  signs 
from  the  window — even  if  I  could  have  ventured  to  make  them, 
consistently  with  prudence — so  that,  notwithstanding  the  mode 
of  intercourse  we  had  adopted  was  both  circuitous  and  peculiarly 
liable  to  misapprehension,  I  saw  nothing  I  could  do  better  than 
to  continue  it,trusting  my  ownand  my  correspondent's  acuteness, 
in  applying  to  the  airs  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey, 
I  thought  of  singing  the  words  themselves  of  some  significant 
song,  but  feared  I  might,  by  doing  so,  attract  suspicion*  I  en- 
deavored, therefore,  to  intimate  my  speedy  departure  from  mv 
present  place  of  residence,  by  whistling  the  well-known  air  witt 
which  festive  parties  in  Scotland  usually  conclude  the  daaoe.^* 

•*  Good-night  and  joy  be  wi'ye  a'. 
For  here  nae  langer  maun  I  stay ; 
There's  neither  mend  nor  foe  of  mine 
But  wishes  that  I  were  away." 

It  appeared  that  ^llie's  powers  of  intelligence  were  nradl 
more  active  than  mine,  and  that,  like  a  deaf  person,  accustomed 
to  be  spoken  to  by  signs,  he  comprehended,  from  the  veiy  first 
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notes,  the  whole  meaning  I  intended  to  convey ;  and  he  accom- 
panied me  in  the  air  with  his  violin,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once 
to  show  he  understood  my  meaning,  and  to  prevent  my  whis- 
tling from  being  attended  to. 

His  reply  was  almost  immediate,  and  was  conveyed  in  the 
old  martial  air  of  "  Hey,  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver.** 
I  ran  over  the  words,  and  fixed  on  the  following  stanza,  as  most 
applicable  to  my  circumstances  : — 

*  Cock  up  your  beaver,  and  cock  it  fu*  sprush; 
Well  over  the  border  and  give  them  a  brush ; 
There's  somebody  there  well  teach  better  behavior^ 
Hey,  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver." 

If  these  sounds  alluded,  as  I  hope  they  do,  to  the  chance  of 
aMistance  from  Scottish  friends,  I  may  indeed  consider  that  a 
<bior  is  open  to  hope  and  freedom.     I  immediately  replied  with, 

•*  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer  ; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

*■  Farewell  to  the  Highlands  I  farewell  to  the  North  t 
The  birthplace  of  valor,  the  cradle  of  worth  ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
This  hills  of  the  Highlands  forever  I  love." 

Willie  instantly  played,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  which  might 
Have  awakened  hope  in  Despair  herself,  if  Despair  could  be. 
stii4>osed  to  understand  Scotch  music,  the  fine  old  Jacobite  air, 

*•  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
And  twice  as  much  as  a'  that" 

I  next  endeavored  to  intimate  my  wish  to  send  notice  of 
my  condition  to  my  friends  ;  and,  despairing  to  find  an  air  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  my  purpose,  I  ventured  to  sing  a  verse, 
whichy  in  various  forms,  occurs  so  frequently  in  old  ballads— 

••  Whare  will  I  ^et  a  bonny  boy  • 

That  will  win  hose  and  shoon ; 
That  will  sae  down  to  Durisdeer. 
And  bid  my  merry  men  come  f  " 

He  drowned  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  by  playing,  with 
much  emphasis, 

"Kind  Robin  Iocs  me." 

Of  this,  though  I  ran  over  the  verses  of  the  song  in  my  mind, 
1  could  make  nothing ;  and  before  I  could  contrive  any  mode 
of  intimating  my  uncertainty,  a  cry  arose  in  the  courtysuxi  that 
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Criiftal  Nixon  was  coming.  My  faithful  Willie  was  obliged  to 
retreat ;  but  not  before  he  had  half  played,  half  hummed*  by 
way  of  farewell, 

••  Leave  thee — leave  thee  lad— 
1*11  never  leave  thee  ; 
The  stars  shall  gae  withershins 
Ere  I  will  leave  thee.**' 

I  am  thus,  I  think,  secure  of  one  trusty  adherent  in  my  mis 
fortunes  ;  and,  however  whimsical  it  may  be  to  rely  much  on 
a  man  of  his  idle  profession,  and  deprived  of  sight  withal,  it  is 
deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  his  services  may  be  both 
useful  and  necessary.  There  is  another  quarter  from  which  I 
look  for  succor,  and  which  I  have  indicated  to  thee,  Alan,  in 
more  than  one  passage  of  my  Journal.  Twice,  at  the  early  hour 
of  daybreak,  I  have  seen  the  individual  alluded  to  in  the  court 
of  the  fdrm,  and  twice  she  made  signs  of  recognition  in  answer 
to  the  gestures  by  which  I  endeavored  to  make  her  com- 
prehend my  situation ;  but  on  both  occasions  she  pressed  her 
finger  on  her  lips,  as  expressive  of  silence  and  secrecy. 

The  manner  in  which  G.  M.  entered  upon  the  scene  for  the 
first  time,  seems  to  assure  me  of  her  good-will,  so  far  as  her 
power  may  reach  ;  and  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  it  is  con- 
siderable. Yet  she  seemed  hurried  and  frightened  during  the 
very  transitory  moments  of  our  interview,  and  I  think  was,  upon 
the  last  occasion,  startled  by  the  entrance  of  some  one  into  the 
farm-yard,  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  addressing  me.  You 
must  not  ask  whether  I  am  an  early  riser,  since  such  objects  are 
only  to  be  seen  at  daybreak  ;  and  although  I  have  never  again 
seen  her,  yet  I  have  reason  to  think  she  is  not  distant.  It  was 
but  three  nights  ago,  that,  worn  out  by  the  uniformity  of  my 
confinement,  I  had  manifested  more  symptoms  of  despondence 
than  I  had  before  exhibited,  which  I  conceive  may  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  domestics,  through  whom  the  cir* 
cijmstance  might  transpire.  On  the  next  morning  the  follow- 
ing lines  lay  on  my  table  ;  but  how  conveyed  there,  I  cannot 
tell.  The  hand  in  which  they  were  written  is  a  beautiful  Italian 
manuscript: — 

••As  lords  their  laborers*  hire  delay, 
Fate  quits  our  toil  with  hopes  to  come. 
Which,  if  far  short  of  present  pay, 
Still  owns  a  debt  and  names  a  sum. 

••Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  sufferer,  thetii 
Although  a  distant  date  be  given 
Despair  is  treason  towards  man, 
And  blasphemy  to  Heaven." 
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That  these  lines  were  written  with  the  friendly  purpose  of 
inducing  roe  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  I  trust 
the  manner  in  which  I  shall  conduct  myself  may  show  that  the 
pledge  is  accepted. 

The  dress  is  arrived  in  which  it  seems  to  be  my  self-elected 
guardian's  pleasure  that  1  shall  travel ;  and  what  does  it  prove 
to  be  ? — A  skirt,  or  upper-petticoat  of  camlet,  like  those  worn 
by  country-ladies  of  moderate  rank  when  on  horseback,  with 
such  a  riding-mask  as  they  frequently  use  on  journeys  to  pre- 
serve their  eyes  and  complexion  from  the  sun  and  dust,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  suspected,  to  enable  them  to  play  off  a  little  co- 
quetry. From  the  gayer  mode  of  employing  the  mask,  however, 
I  suspect  I  shall  be  precluded  ;  for  instead  of  being  only  paste- 
board, covered  with  black  velvet,  I  observe  with  anxiety  that 
mine  is  thickened  with  a  plate  of  steel,  which,  like  Quixote's 
visor,  serves  to  render  it  more  strong  and  durable. 

This  apparatus,  together  with  a  steel  clasp  for  securing  the 
mask  behind  me  with  a  padlock,  gave  me  fearful  recollections 
of  the  unfortunate  being,  who,  never  being  permitted  to  lay 
aside  such  a  visor,  acquired  the  well-known  historical  epithet 
of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  I  hesitated  a  moment  whether 
I  should  so  far  submit  to  the  acts  of  oppression  designed  against 
me  as  to  assume  this  disguise,  which  was,  of  course,  contrived 
to  aid  their  purposes.  But  then  I  remembered  Mr.  Herries's 
threat,  that  I  should  be  kept  close  prisoner  in  a  carriage,  unless 
I  assumed  the  dress  which  should  be  appointed  for  me ;  and  I 
considered  the  comparative  degree  of  freedom  which  I  might 
purchase  by  wearing  the  mask  and  female  dress,  as  easily  and 
advantageously  purchased.  Here,  therefore,  I  must  pause  for 
the  present,  and  await  what  the  morning  may  bring  forth. 

To  carry  on  the  story  from  the  documents  before  us,  we 
think  it  proper  here  to  drop  the  Journal  of  the  captive  Darsie 
Latimer,  and  adopt,  instead,  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
Alan  Fairford  in  pursuit  of  bis  friend,  which  forms  anothef 
series  in  this  history. 
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CHAPTER  TENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN   PAIRFORD. 

The  reader  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  formed  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  Alan  Fairford.  He  had  a  warmth  of  heart 
which  the  studv  of  the  law  and  of  the  world  could  not  chill, 
and  talents  which  they  had  rendered  unusually  acute.  De- 
prived of  the  personal  patronage  enjoyed  by  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  assumed  the  gown  under  the  protection  of 
their  aristocratic  alliances  and  descents,  he  early  saw  that  he 
should  have  that  to  achieve  for  himself  which  fell  to  them  as  a 
right  of  birth.  He  labored  hard  in  silence  and  solitude,  and 
his  labors  were  crowned  with  success.  But  Alan  doted  on  his 
friend  Darsie,  even  more  than  he  loved  his  profession,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  threw  everything  aside  when  he  thought  Latimer 
in  danger ;  forgetting  fame  and  fortune,  and  hazarding  even 
the  serious  displeasure  of  his  father,  to  rescue  him  whom  he 
loved  with  an  elder  brother's  affection.  Darsie,  though  his 
parts  were  more  quick  and  brilliant  than  those  of  his  friend, 
seemed  always  to  the  latter  a  being  under  his  peculiar  charge, 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  cherish  and  protect,  in  cases 
where  the  youth's  own  experience  was  unequal  to  his  exigency ; 
and  now,  when,  the  fate  of  Latimer  seeming  worse  than  doubt- 
ful, Alan's  whole  prudence  and  energy  were  to  be  exerted  in 
his  behalf,  an  adventure  which  might  have  seemed  perilous  to 
most  youths  of  his  age  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  know  how  to 
appeal  to  them ;  and,  besides  his  professional  confidence,  his 
natural  disposition  was  steady,  sedate,  persevering,  and  un- 
daunted. With  these  requisites  he  undertook  a  quest  which,  at 
that  time,  was  not  unattended  with  actual  danger,  and  had 
much  in  it  to  appal  a  more  timid  disposition. 

Fairford*s  first  inquiry  concerning  his  friend  was  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Dumfries,  Provost  Crosbie,  who  had  sent 
the  information  of  Darsie's  disappearance.  On  his  first  appli- 
cation, he  thought  he  discerned  in  the  honest  dignitary  a  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  subject.  The  Provost  spoke  of  the  riot  at  the 
fishing  station  as  an  *'  outbreak  among  those  lawless  loons  the 
fishermen,  which  concerned  the  Sheriff,"  he  said,  **  more  than 
us  poor  Town-Council  bodies,  that  have  enough  to  do  to  keep 
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peace  within  burgh,  amongst  such  a  set  of  commoners  as  the 
town  are  plagued  with." 

"But  this  is  not  all,  Provost  Crosbie,"  said  Mr.  Alan  Fair- 
ford  ;  "  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  has  disappeared 
amongst  their  hands — ^you  know  him.  My  father  gave  him  a 
letter  to  you — Mr.  Darsie  Latimer." 

"Lack-a-day,  yes!  lack-a-day,  yes!"  said  the  Provost; 
"  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer — he  dined  at  my  house — I  hope  he  is 
well ! " 

•*  I  hope  so  too,"  said  Alan,  rather  indignantly ;  "  but  I 
desire  more  certainty  on  that  point.  You  yourself  wrote  my 
father  that  he  had  disappeared." 

"  Troth,  yes,  and  that  is  true,"  said  the  Provost.  **  But 
did  he  not  go  back  to  his  friends  in  Scotland  ?  it  was  not 
natural  to  think  he  would  stay  here." 

"  Not  unless  he  is  under  restraint,"  said  Fairford,  surprised 
at  the  coolness  with  which  the  Provost  seemed  to  take  up  the 
matter. 

**  Rely  on  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Crosbie,  "  that  if  he  has  not 
returned  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  he  must  have  gone  to  his 
friends  in  England." 

**  I  will  rely  on  no  such  thing,**  said  Alan  ;  "  if  there  is  law 
or  justice  in  Scotland,  I  will  have  the  thing  cleared  to  the  very 
bottom." 

"  Reasonable,  reasonable,"  said  the  Provost,  "so  far  as  is 
possible ;  but  you  know  I  have  no  power  beyond  the  ports  of 
the  burgh." 

*'  But  you  are  in  the  commission  besides,  Mr.  Crosbie ;  a 
Justice  of  Peace  for  the  county." 

"True,  very  true — that  is,"  said  the  cautious  magistrate, 
"  I  will  not  say  but  my  name  may  stand  on  the  list,  but  I  can- 
not remember  that  I  have  ever  qualified."  * 

"  Why,  in  that  case,"  said  young  Fairford,  "  there  are  ill- 
natured  people  might  doubt  your  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
line,  Mr.  Crosbie." 

"  God  forbid,  Mr.  Fairford  !  I  who  have  done  and  suffered 
in  the  forty-five.  I  reckon  the  Highlandmeil  did  me  damage 
to  the  amount  of  ;f  100  Scots,  forby  all  they  ate  and  drank — 
no,  no,  sir,  I  stand  beyond  challenge  ;  but  as  for  plaguing  my- 
self with  county  business,  let  them  that  aught  the  mare  shoe 
the  mare.  The  Commissioners  of  Supply  would  see  my  back 
broken  before  they  would  help  me  in  the  burgh's  work,  and  aU 

*  By  taking  ch;  oaths  to  f  orenuDent. 
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the  world  kens  the  difference  of  the  weight  between  public 
business  in  burgh  and  landward.  What  are  their  riots  to  me  ? 
have  we  not  riots  enough  of  our  own  ? — But  I  must  be  getting 
ready,  for  the  Council  meets  this  forenoon.  I  am  blithe  to  see 
your  father's  son  on  the  causeway  of  our  ancient  burgh,  Mr. 
Alan  Fairford.  Were  you  a  twelvemonth  aulder,  we  would 
make  a  burgess  of  you,  man.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  dine 
with  me  before  you  go  away.  What  think  you  of  to-day  at 
two  o'clock— just  a  roasted  chucky  and  a  drappit  egg  ? " 

Alan  Fairford  resolved  that  his  friend's  hospitality  should 
not,  as  it  seemed  the  inviter  intended,  put  a  stop  to  his  queries. 
••  1  must  delay  you  for  a  moment,"  he  said,  •*  Mr.  Crosbie ; 
this  is  a  serious  affair ;  a  young  gentleman  of  high  hopes,  my 
own  dearest  friend,  is  missing — you  cannot  think  it  will  be 
passed  over  slightly,  if  a  man  of  your  high  character  and  known 
zeal  for  the  government  do  not  make  some  active  inquiry.  Mr. 
Crosbie,  you  are  my  father's  friend,  and  I  respect  you  as  such 
— ^but  to  others  it  will  have  a  bad  appearance." 

The  withers  of  the  Provost  were  not  unwrung ;  he  paced  the 
room  in  much  tribulation,  repeating,  "  But  what  can  I  do,  Mr. 
Fairford  ?  I  warrant  your  friend  casts  up  again — he  will  come 
back  again,  like  the  ill  shilling — he  is  not  the  sort  of  gear  that 

S^nes — a  hellicat  boy,  running  through  the  country  with  a  blind 
ddler,  and  playing  the  fiddle  to  a  parcel  of  blackguards,  who 
can  tell  where  the  like  of  him  may  have  scampered  to  ? " 

**  There  are  persons  apprehended,  and  in  the  jail  of  the  town, 
as  I  understand  from  the  Sheriff -Substitute,"  said  Mr.  Fair- 
ford ;  "you  must  call  them  before  you,  and  inquire  what  they 
know  of  this  young  gentleman." 

"  Ay,  ay — ^the  Sheriff-Depute  did  commit  some  poor  crea- 
tures, I  believe — wretched  ignorant  fishermen  bodies,  that  had 
been  quarrelling  with  Quaker  Geddes  and  his  stake-nets, 
whilk,  under  favor  of  your  gown  be  it  spoken,  Mr.  Fairford, 
are  not  over  and  above  lawful,  and  the  Town-Clerk  thinks  that 
they  may  be  lawfully  removed  viafacH--\>M\.  that  is  by  the  bye. 
But,  sir,  the  creatures  were  a'  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence  • 
the  Quaker  would  not  swear  to  them,  and  what  could  the 
Sheriff  and  me  do  but  just  let  them  loose  ?  Come  awa,  cheer 
up.  Master  Alan,  and  take  a  walk  till  dinner  time — I  must 
really  go  to  the  council." 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Provost,"  said  Alan  ;  "  I  lodge  a  com- 
plaint before  you  as  a  magistrate,  and  you  will  find  it  serious 
to  slight  it  over.  You  must  have  these  men  apprehended 
again/' 
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**  Ay»  ay— easy  said  ;  but  catch  them  that  can,^  answered 
the  Provost ;  "  they  are  ower  the  March  by  this  time,  or  by  the 
point  of  Cairn. — Lord  help  ye  !  they  are  a  kind  of  amphibious 
deevils,  neither  land  nor  water  beasts — neither  English  nor 
Scots — neither  county  nor  stewartry,  as  we  say — they  are  dis- 
persed like  so  much  quicksilver.  You  may  as  well  try  to 
whistle  a  sealgh  out  of  the  Solway,  as  to  get  hold  of  one  of 
them  till  all  the  fray  b  over." 

"  Mr.  Crosbie,  this  will  not  do,"  answered  the  young  coun- 
sellor; **  there  is  a  person  of  more  importance  than  such 
wretches  as  you  describe  concerned  in  this  unhappy  business — I 
must  name  to  you  a  certain  Mr.  Herries." 

He  kept  his  eye  on  the  Provost  as  he  uttered  the  name, 
which  he  did  rather  at  a  venture,  and  from  the  connection  which 
that  gentleman,  and  his  real  or  supposed  niece,  seemed  to  have 
with  the  fate  of  Darsie  Latimer,  than  from  any  distinct  cause  of 
suspicions  which  he  entertained.  He  thought  the  Provost 
seemed  embarrassed,  though  he  showed  much  desire  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  indifference,  in  which  he  partly  succeeded. 

'*  Herries !  "  he  said — "  What  Herries  ? — ^There  are  many 
of  that  name — not  so  many  as  formerly,  for  the  old  stocks  are 
wearing  out ;  but  there  is  Herries  of  Heathgill,  and  Herries  of 
Auchintullock,  and  Herries " 

"  To  save  you  farther  trouble,  this  person's  designation  is 
Herries  of  Birrenswork." 

"  Of  Birrenswork  ? "  said  Mr.  Crosbie ;  "  I  have  you  now, 
Mr.  Alan.  Could  you  not  as  well  have  said,  the  Laird  of  Red- 
gauntlet?** 

Faiiford  was  too  weary  to  testify  any  surprise  at  this  identi- 
fication of  names,  however  unexpected.  ^*  I  thought,"  said  he, 
"he  was  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Herries.  I 
have  seen  and  been  in  company  with  him  under  that  name,  I 
am  sure." 

"  O  ay ;  in  Edinburgh,  belike.  You  know  Redgauntlet 
was  unfortunate  a  great  while  ago,  and  though  he  was  maybe 
not  deeper  in  the  mire  than  other  folk,  yet,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  did  not  get  so  easily  out." 

"  He  was  attainted,  I  understand  ;  and  has  no  remission,'* 
said  Fairford. 

The  cautious  Provost  only  nodded,  and  said,  **  You  may 
guess,  therefore,  why  it  is  so  convenient  he  should  hold  his 
mother's  name,  which  is  also  partly  his  own,  when  he  is  about 
Edinburgh.  To  bear  his  proper  name  might  be  accounted  a 
kind  of  flying  in  the  face  of  government,  ye  understand. 
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he  has  been  long  connived  at — the  stoty  is  an  01a  story — and 
the  gentleman  has  many  excellent  qualities,  and  is  of  a  very 
ancient  and  honorable  house — has  cousins  among  the  great 
folk— counts  kin  with  the  Advocate  and  with  the  Sheriff- 
hawks,  vou  know,  Mr.  Alan,  will  not  pike  out  hawks'  een — ^he 
is  widely  connected — my  wife  is  a  fourth  cousin  of  Red- 
gauntlet's." 

Hinc  ilia  lachrymal  thought  Alan  Fairford  to  himself;  but 
the  hint  presently  determined  him  to  proceed  by  soft  means 
and  with  caution.  "  I  beg  you  to  understand,"  said  Fairford, 
"  that  in  the  investigation  I  am  about  to  make,  I  design  no 
harm  to  Mr.  Herries,  or  Redgauntlet— call  him  what  you  will. 
All  I  wish  is,  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  my  friend.  I  know 
that  he  was  rather  foolish  in  once  going  upon  a  mere  frolic,  in 
disguise,  to  the  neighborhood  of  this  same  gentleman's  house. 
In  his  circumstances,  Mr.  Redgauntlet  may  have  misinterpreted 
the  motives,  and  considered  Darsie  Latimer  as  a  spy.  His 
influence,  I  believe,  is  great  among  the  disorderly  people  you 
spoke  of  but  now  ? " 

The  Provost  answered  with  another  sagacious  shake  of  his 
head,  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Lord  Burleigh  in  the 
Critic. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Fairford,  "  is  it  not  possible  that, 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  Mr.  Latimer  was  a  jpy,  he  may, 
upon  such  suspicion,  have  caused  him  to  be  carried  off  and 
confined  somewhere  ? — Such  things  are  done  at  elections,  and 
on  occasions  less  pressing  than  when  men  think  their  lives  are 
in  danger  from  an  informer.'* 

'*  Mr.  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  very  earnestly,  **  I  scarce 
think  such  a  mistake  possible  -  or  if,  by  any  extraordinaxy 
chance,  it  should  have  taken  place,  Redgauntlet,  whom  I  can- 
not but  know  well,  being,  as  I  have  said,  my  wife's  first  cousin 
(fourth  cousin,  I  should  say),  is  altogether  incapable  of  doing 
anything  harsh  to  the  young  gentleman — he  might  send  him 
ower  to  Ailsa  for  a  night  or  two,  or  maybe  land  him  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  or  in  I  slay,  or  some  of  the  Hebrides ; 
but,  depend  upon  it,  he  is  incapable  of  harming  a  hair  of  his 
head." 

**  I  am  determined  not  to  trust  to  that,  Provost,"  answered 
Fairford,  firmly ;  "  and  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  at  you* 
way  of  talking  so  lightly  of  such  an  aggression  on  the  liben^ 
of  the  subject.  You  are  to  consider,  and  Mr.  Herries  or  Mr 
Redgauntlet's  friends  would  do  very  well  also  to  consider, 
liow   it  would    sound  in  the  ears  of  an  English  Secretaij 
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of  State,  that  an  attainted  traitor  (for  such  is  this  gentle- 
man) has  not  only  ventured  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  realm 
—against  the  King  of  which  he  has  been  in  arms — but  is  sus- 
pected of  having  proceeded,  by  open  force  and  violence, 
against  the  person  of  one  of  the  lieges,  a  young  man,  who  is 
neither  without  fnends  nor  property  to  secure  his  being 
righted." 

The  Provost  looked  at  the  young  counsellor  with  a  face  in 
which  distrust,  alarm,  and  vexation  seemed  mingled.  '  A 
fashious  job,  he  said  at  las^  '*  a  fashions  job  ^  and  it  wLM  be 
dangerous  meddling  with  it-  I  should  like  ill  to  see  your 
father's  son  turn  informer  against  an  unfortunate  gentleman." 

"  Neither  do  I  mean  it, '  answered  Alan,  provided  that 
unfortunate  gentleman  and  his  friends  give  me  a  quiet  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  my  friend's  safety.  If  I  could  speak  with 
Mr.  Redgauntlet,  and  hear  his  own  explanation,  I  should 
probably  be  satisfied.  If  I  am  forced  to  denounce  him  to 
government,  it  will  be  in  his  new  capacity  of  a  kidnapper.  I 
may  not  be  able,  nor  is  it  my  business,  to  prevent  his  being 
recognized  in  his  former  character  of  an  attainted  person,  ex- 
cepted from  the  general  pardon." 

•*  Master  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  "would  ye  ruin  the  poor 
innocent  gentleman  on  an  idle  suspicion  ? " 

**  Say  no  more  of  it,  Mr.  Crosbie ,  my  line  of  conduct  is 
determined — unless  that  suspicion  is  removed." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Provost,  "  since  so  it  be,  and  since 
you  say  that  you  do  not  ask  to  harm  Redgauntlet  personally, 
I'll  ask  a  man  to  dine  with  us  to-day  that  kens  as  much  about 
his  matters  as  most  folk.  You  must  think,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford, 
though  Redgauntlet  be  my  wife's  near  relative,  and  though, 
doubtless,  1  wish  him  weel,  yet  I  am  not  the  person  who  is 
like  to  be  intrusted  with  his  incomings  and  ongoings.  I  am 
not  a  man  for  that — I  keep  the  kirk,  and  I  abhor  Popery — 1 
have  stood  up  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  for  liberty  and 
property — I  carried  arms,  sir,  against  the  Pretender,  when 
three  of  the  Highlandmen's  baggage-carts  were  stopped  at 
Ecclefechan ;  and  I  had  an  especial  loss  of  a  hundred 
pounds " 

**  Scots,"  interrupted  Fairford.  **  You  forget  you  told^me  all 
this  before." 

"  Scots  or  English,  it  was  too  much  for  me  to  loose,"  said 
the  Provost ;  **  so  you  see  I  am  not  a  person  to  pack  or  peel 
with  Jacobites,  and  such  unfreemen  as  poor  Redgauntlet," 

"Granted,  granted,  Mr.  Crosbie;  and  what  then?"  said 
Alan  Fairford. 
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**  Why,  then,  it  follows,  that  i!  I  am  to  help  you  at  this 
pinch,  it  cannot  be  by  and  through  ray  ain  personal  knowledge, 
but  through  some  fitting  agent  or  third  person." 

*'  Granted  again,'  said  Fairford.  *' And  pray  who  may  this 
third  person  be  ? ' 

'•Wha  but  Pate  Maxwell  of  Summertrees — ^him  they  call 
Patein-Perii; 

**  An  old  forty-five  man,  of  course !     said  Fairford. 

*  Ye  may  swear  that,"  replied  the  Provost — '*  as  black  a 
Jacobite  as  the  auld  leaven  can  make  him  ,  but  a  sonsy  merry 
companion,  that  none  of  us  think  it  worth  while  to  break  wi' 
for  all  his  brags  and  his  clavers.  You  would  have  thought,  if 
he  had  had  but  his  own  way  at  Derby  he  would  have  marched 
Charlie  Stuart  through  between  Wade  and  the  Duke,  as  a 
thread  goes  through  the  needle's  ee,  and  seated  him  in  Saint 
James's  before  you  could  have  said  baud  your  hand  But 
though  he  is  a  windy  body  when  he  gets  on  his  auld-warld 
stories,  he  has  mair  gumption  in  him  than  most  people — knows 
business,  Mr.  Alan,  being  bred  to  the  law ;  but  never  took  the 
g6wn,  because  of  the  oaths,  which  kept  more  folk  out  then 
5ian  they  do  now — the  more's  the  pity." 

"What!  are  you  sorry.  Provost,  that  Jacobitism  is  upon 
the  decline  ?  "  said  Fairford 

"  No,  no,"  answered  the  Provost — "  I  am  only  sorry  for 
folks  losing  the  tenderness  of  conscience  which  they  used  to 
have.  I  have  a  son  breeding  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Fairford  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  considering  my  services  and  sufferings,  I  might  have 
looked  for  some  bit  postie  to  him  ;  but  if  the  muckle  tikes 
come  in — I  mean  a'  these  Maxwells,  and  Johnstones,  and  great 
lairds,  that  the  oaths  used  to  keep  out  lang  syne — the  bits  o' 
messan  dogies,  like  my  son,  and  maybe  like  your  father's  son, 
Mr.  Alan,  will  be  sair  put  to  the  wall." 

•*  But  to  return  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  said  Fairford, 
**  do  you  really  think  it  likely  that  this  Mr.  Maxwell  will  be  of 
service  in  this  matter  ?  " 

*'  It's  very  like  he  may  be,  for  he  is  the  tongue  of  the  trump 
to  the  whole  squad  of  them,"  said  the  Provost ,  "  and  Red- 
gauntlet,  though  he  will  not  stick  at  times  to  call  him  a  fool, 
takes  more  of  his  counsel  than  any  man's  else  that  I  am  aware 
of  If  Pate  can  bring  him  to  a  communing,  the  business  is 
done.     He's  sharp  chield,  Pate-in-Peril." 

"  Pate-in-Peril  I  "  repeated  Alan  ;  "  a  very  singular  name." 

"  Ay,  and  it  was  in  as  queer  a  way  he  got  it ;  but  I'll  say 
Aaething  about  that,"  said  the  Provost,  "  for  fear  of  forestall- 
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ing  his  market;  for  ye  are  sure  to  hear  it  once  at  least,  how- 
ever oftener,  before  the  punch-bowl  gives  place  to  the  teapot. 
— And  now,  fare  ye  well ;  for  there  is  the  council-bell  clinking 
in  earnest ;  and  if  I  am  not  there  before  it  jows  in«  Bailie 
Laurie  will  be  trying  some  of  his  manoeuvres  " 

The  Provost,  repeating  his  expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  Fair- 
ford  at  two  o'clock,  at  length  effected  his  escape  from  the 
young  counsellor,  and  left  him  at  a  considerable  loss  how  to 
proceed.  The  Sheriff,  it  seems  had  returned  to  Edmburgh, 
and  he  feared  to  find  the  visible  repugnance  ot  the  Provost  to 
i  interfere  with  this  Laird  of  Birrenswork,  or  Redgauntlet,  much 
stronger  amongst  the  country  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  wer« 
Catholics  as  well  as  Jacobites,  and  most  others  unwilling  to 
quarrel  with  kinsmen  and  friends,  by  prosecuting  with  severity 
political  offences  which  had  almost  run  a  prescription. 

To  collect  all  the  information  in  his  power,  and  not  to  have 
recourse  to  the  higher  authorities  until  he  could  give  all  th^ 
light  of  which  the  case  was  capable,  seemed  the  wiser  proceed- 
ing in  a  choice  of  difficulties  He  had  some  conversation  with 
the  Procurator- Fiscal,  who,  as  well  as  the  Provost,  was  an  old 
correspondent  of  his  father.  Alan  expressed  to  that  officer  a 
purpose  of  visiting  Brokenbum,  but  was  assured  by  him  that  it 
would  be  a  step  attended  with  much  danger  to  his  own  person, 
and  altogether  fruitless  ;  that  the  individuals  who  had  been 
ringleaders  in  the  riot  were  long  since  safely  sheltered  in  their 
various  lurking-holes  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cumberland,  and  else- 
where ;  and  that  those  who  might  remain  would  undoubtedly 
commit  violence  on  any  who  visited  their  settlement  with  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  late  disturbances. 

There  were  not  the  same  objections  to  his  hastening  to 
Mount  Sharon,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  latest  news  of  his 
friend  ,  and  there  was  time  enough  to  do  so  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  Provost's  dinner.  Upon  the  road  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  ha\ang  obtained  one  ]K)int  of  almost  cer- 
tain information.  The  person  who  had  in  a  manner  forced 
himself  upon  his  father's  hospitality,  and  had  appeared  desirous 
to  induce  Darsie  Latimer  to  visit  England,  against  whom,  too, 
a  sort  of  warning  had  been  received  from  an  individual  con- 
nected with  and  residing  in  his  own  family,  proved  to  be  a 
promoter  of  the  disturbance  in  which  Darsie  had  disappeared. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  attempt  on  the  liberty 
of  an  inoffensive  and  amiable  man  ?  It  was  impossible  it  could 
be  merely  owing  to  Redgauntlet's  mistaking  Darsie  for  a  spy ; 
for  though  that  was  the  solution  which  Faidord  had  offered  to 
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the  Provost,  he  well  knew  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  hinnself  had 
been  warned  by  his  singular  visitor  of  some  danger  to  which 
his  friend  was  exposed,  before  such  suspicion  could  have  been 
entertained  ;  and  the  injunctions  received  by  Latimer  from  his 
guardian,  or  him  who  acted  as  such,  Mr  Griffiths  of  London, 
pointed  to  the  same  thing.  He  was  rather  glad,  however,  that 
he  had  not  let  Provost  Crosbie  into  his  secret  farther  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  ;  since  it  was  plain  that  the  connection  of 
his  wife  with  the  suspected  party  was  likely  to  affect  his  impar- 
tiality as  a  magistrate. 

When  Alan  Fairford  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon,  Rachel  Ged- 
des  hastened  to  meet  him,  almost  before  the  servant  could  open 
the  door.  She  drew  back  in  disappointment  when  she  beheld 
a  stranger,  and  said,  to  excuse  her  precipitation,  that  "  she  had 
thought  it  was  her  brother  Joshua  returned  from  Cumberland." 

"  Mr.  Geddes  is  then  absent  from  home  ? "  said  Fairford, 
much  disappointed  in  his  turn 

**  He  hath  been  gone  since  yesterday,  friend,'*  answered 
Rachel,  once  more  composed  to  the  quietude  which  character- 
izes her  sect,  but  her  pale  clieek  and  red  eye  giving  contradic- 
tion to  her  assumed  equanimity. 

*'  I  am,"  said  Fairford  hastily,  "  the  particular  friend  of  a 
young  man  not  unknown  to  you,  Miss  Greddes — the  friend  of 
Darsie  Latimer — and  am  come  hither  in  the  utmost  anxiety, 
having  understood  from  Provost  Crosbie  that  he  had  disap- 
peared in  the  night  when  a  destructive  attack  was  made  upon 
the  fishing-station  of  Mr.  Geddes." 

*'  Thou  dost  afflict  me,  friend,  by  thy  inquiries,"  said  Rachel, 
more  affected  than  before ;  "  for  although  the  youth  was  like 
those  of  the  worldly  generation,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and 
lightly  to  be  moved  by  the  breath  of  vanity,  yet  Joshua  loved 
him,  and  his  heart  clave  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son. 
And  when  he  himself  escaped  from  the  sons  of  Belial,  which 
was  not  until  they  had  tired  themselves  with  reviling,  and  with 
idle  reproach,  and  the  jests  of  the  scoffer,  Joshua  my  brother, 
returned  to  them  once  and  again,  to  give  ransom  for  the  youth 
called  Darsie  Latimer,  with  offers  of  money  and  with  promise 
of  remission,  but  they  would  not  hearken  to  him.  Also,  he 
went  before  the  Head  Judge,  whom  men  call  the  Sheriff,  and 
would  have  told  him  of  the  youth's  peril ;  but  he  would  in  no 
way  hearken  to  him  unless  he  would  swear  unto  the  truth  of 
his  words,  which  thing  he  might  not  do  without  sin,  seeing  it 
is  written.  Swear  not  at  all — also,  that  our  conversation  shall 
be  yea  or  nay.    Therefore,  Joshua  returned  to  me  dbconsolate, 
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and  said,  *  Sister  Rachel,  this  youth  hath  run  into  peril  for  my 
sake  ;  assuredly  I  shall  not  be  guiltless  if  a  hair  of  his  head 
be  harmed,  seeing  I  have  sinned  in  permitting  him  to  go  with 
me  to  the  fishing-station  when  such  evil  was  to  be  feared. 
Therefore,  I  will  lake  my  horse,  even  Solomon,  and  ride  swiftly 
into  Cumberland,  and  I  will  make  myself  friends  with  Mam- 
mon of  Unrighteousness,  among  the  ma^strates  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  among  their  mighty  men  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  Darsie  Latimer  shall  be  delivered,  even  if  it  were  at  the 
expense  ot  half  my  substance/  And  I  said,  *  Nay,  my  brother, 
go  not,  for  they  will  but  scoff  at  and  revile  thee ;  but  hire  with 
thy  silver  one  of  the  scribes,  who  are  eager  as  hunters  in  pur- 
suing their  prey,  and  he  shall  free  Darsie  Latimer  from  the 
men  of  violence  by  his  cunning,  and  thy  soul  shall  be  guiltless 
of  evil  towards  the  lad.'  But  he  answered  and  said,  '  I  will 
not  be  controlled  in  this  matter.'  And  he  is  gone  forth,  and 
hath  not  returned,  and  1  fear  me  that  he  may  never  return  \ 
for  though  he  be  peaceful,  as  becometh  one  who  holds  alf  vio- 
lence as  offence  against  his  own  soul,  yet  neither  the  floods  of 
water,  nor  the  fear  of  the  snare,  nor  the  drawn  sword  of  the 
adversary  brandished  in  the  path,  will  overcome  his  purpose. 
iVherefore,  the  Solway  may  swallow  him  up,  or  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  may  devour  him — nevertheless,  my  hope  is  better 
in  Him  who  directeth  all  things,  and  ruleth  over  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  ovemileth  the  devices  of  the  wicked,  and  who  can 
redeem  us  even  as  a  bird  from  the  fowler's  net." 

This  was  all  that  Fairford  could  learn  from  Miss  Geddes ; 
but  he  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  good  Quaker,  her  brother, 
had  many  friends  among  those  of  his  own  profession  in  Cum- 
berland, and  without  exposing  himself  to  so  much  danger  as 
his  sister  seemed  to  apprehend,  he  trusted  he  might  be  able  to 
discover  some  traces  of  Darsie  Latimer.  He  himself  rode 
back  to  Dumfries,  having  left  with  Miss  Geddes  his  direction 
in  that  place,  and  an  earnest  request  that  she  would  forward 
thither  whatever  information  she  might  obtain  from  her  brother. 

On  Fairford's  return  to  Dumfries,  he  employed  the  brief 
interval  which  remained  before  dinner-time,  in  writing  an 
account  of  what  had  befallen  Latimer,  and  of  the  present  un- 
certainty of  his  condition,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Griffiths,  through 
whose  hands  the  remittances  for  his  friend's  service  had  been 
regularly  made,  desiring  he  would  instantly  acquaint  him  with 
such  parts  of  his  history  as  might  direct  him  in  the  search 
which  he  was  about  to  institute  through  the  border  counties, 
and  which  he  pledged  himself  not  to  give  up  until  he  had  ob- 
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tained  news  of  his  friend,  alive  or  dead.  The  young  lawyer's 
mind  felt  easier  when  he  had  despatched  this  letter.  He  could 
not  conceive  any  reason  why  his  friend's  life  should  be  aimed 
at ;  he  knew  Darsie  had  done  nothing  by  which  his  liberty 
could  be  legally  affected ;  and  although,  even  of  late  years, 
there  had  been  singular  histories  of  men,  and  women  also,  who 
had  been  trepanned,  and  concealed  in  solitudes  and  distant 
islands,  in  order  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  such  vio- 
lences had  been  chiefly  practiced  by  the  rich  on  the  poor,  and 
by  the  strong  on  the  feeble  ;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  this 
Mr.  Herries,  or  Redgauntlet,  being  amenable,  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one,  to  the  censure  of  the  law,  must  be  the  weakest 
in  any  struggle  in  which  it  could  be  appealed  to.  It  is  true 
that  his  friendly  anxiety  whispered  that  the  very  cause  which 
rendered  this  oppressor  less  formidable,  might  make  him  more 
desperate..  Still,  recalling  his  language,  so  strikingly  that  of  the 
gentleman,  and  even  of  the  man  of  honor,  Alan  Fairford  con- 
cluded, that  though,  in  his  feudal  pride,  Redgauntlet  might 
venture  on  the  deeds  of  violence  exercised  by  the  aristocracy 
in  other  times,  he  could  not  be  capable  of  any  action  of  delib- 
erate atrocity.  And  in  these  convictions  he  went  to  dine  with 
Provost  Crosbie  with  a  heart  more  at  ease  than  might  have 
been  expected.* 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

NARRATIVE   OF   ALAN    FAIRFORD,   CONTINUED. 

Five  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  town-clock  struck  two 
before  Alan  Fairford,  who  had  made  a  small  detour  to  put  his 
letter  into  the  post-house,  reached  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Provost 
Crosbie,  and  was  at  once  greeted  by  the  voice  of  thrt  civic 
dignitary,  and  the  rural  dignitary  his  visitor,  as  by  the  voices 
of  men  impatient  for  their  dinner. 

"  Come  away,  Mr.  Fairford — the  Edinburgh  time  is  later 
than  ours,"  said  the  Provost. 

And,  "  Come  away,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  Laird  ;  "  I 
remember  your  father  weel  at  the  Cross,  thirty  years  ago — I 
reckon  you  are  as  late  in  Edinburgh  as  at  London,  four  o'clock 
hours — eh  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  degenerate,"  replied  Fairford  ;  "  but  certainly 

*  Note  H.    Trepuming  and  ooDoealmeot. 
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many  Edinburgh  people  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  postpone  their 
dinner  till  three,  that  they  may  have  full  time  to  answer  their 
London  correspondents." 

"  London  correspondents  !  '*  said  Mr.  Maxwell ;  **and  pray, 
what  the  devil  have  the  people  of  Auld  Reekie  to  do  with  Lon* 
don  correspondents."  * 

"  The  tradesmen  must  have  their  goods,"  said  Fairford. 

'*  Can  they  not  buy  our  own  Scottish  manufactures,  and 
pick  their  customers'  pockets  in  a  more  patriotic  manner?  " 

"Then  the  ladies  must  have  fashions,"  said  Fairford. 

"  Can  they  not  busk  the  plaid  over  their  heads,  as  theit 
mothers  did  ?  A  tartan  screen,  and  once  a  year  a  new  cocker- 
nony  from  Paris,  should  serve  a  countess.  But  ye  have  not 
many  of  them  left,  I  think — Mareschal,  Airley,  Winton,  Wemyss, 
Balmerino,  all  passed  and  gone — ay,  ay,  the  countess  and  ladies 
of  quality  will  scarce  take  up  too  much  of  your  ball-room  floor 
with  their  quality  hoops  now-a-days." 

"  There  is  no  want  of  crowding,  however,  sir,**  sidd  Fair- 
ford ;  "they  begin  to  talk  of  a  new  Assembly  Room," 

"  A  new  Assembly  Room  I  "  said  the  ola  ][acobite  Laird— 
**  Umph — I  mind  quartering  three  hundred  men  in  the  old  As- 
sembly Room  t — But  come,  come — I'll  ask  no  more  questions 
— the  answers  all  smell  of  new  lords  new  lands,  and  do  but 
spoil  my  appetite,  which  were  a  pity,  since  here  comes  Mrs. 
Crosbie  to  say  our  mutton's  ready." 

It  was  even  so.  Mrs.  Crosbie  had  been  absent,  like  Eve, 
•*on  hospitable  cares  intent,"  a  duty  which  she  did  not  conceive 
herself  exempted  from,  eitLer  by  the  dignitary  of  her  husband's 
rank  in  the  municipality,  or  the  splendor  of  her  Brussels  silk 
gown,  or  even  by  the  more  highly-prized  lustre  of  her  birth  ; 
for  she  was  bom  a  Maxwell,  and  allied,  as  her  husband  often 
informed  his  friends,  to  several  of  the  first  families  in  the 
county.  She  had  been  handsome,  and  was  still  a  portly,  good- 
looLing  woman  of  her  years ;  and  though  her  peer  into  the 
kitchen  had  somewhat  heightened  her  complexion,  it  was  no 
more  than  a  modest  touch  oif  rouge  might  have  done. 

The  Provost  was  certainly  proud  of  his  lady,  nay,  somd 
said  he  was  afraid  of  her ;  for,  of  the  females  of  the  Redgaunt* 
let  family  there  went  a  rumor,  that,  ally  where  they  would, 

*  Not  much  in  dK>9e  days,  for  within  my  recollection  the  I/nidon  pott  was  brooght  rortfi 
Ui  a  amall  inail<art ;  and  men  are  yet  alire  who  recollect  when  it  came  down  with  only  oot 
•bn^  letter  ior  Edinburgh,  addressed  to  the  manlier  of  the  British  Linen  Company. 

T  I  remember  hearinr  this  incidental  answer  given  by  an  old  Highland  gentleman  of 
tba  Forty^Tf,  when  he  beard  oi  the  opening  ol  the  New  Assembly  Rooms  in  Geocg* 
Street 
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there  was  a  gray  mare  as  surely  in  the  stables  of  their  husbands, 
as  there  is  a  white  horse  in  Wouverman's  pictures.  The  good 
dame,  too,  was  supposed  to  have  brought  a  spice  of  politics 
bto  Mr.  Crosbie's  household  along  with  her ;  and  the  Provost's 
enemies  at  the  Council-table  of  the  burgh  used  to  observe,  that 
he  uttered  there  many  a  bold  harangue  against  the  Pretender, 
and  in  favor  of  King  George  and  government,  of  which  he  dared 
not  have  pronounced  a  syllable  in  his  own  bedchamber ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  his  wife's  predominating  influence  had  now  and 
then  occasioned  his  acting,  or  forbearing  to  act^  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  his  general  professions  of  zeal  for  Revolu- 
tion principles.  If  this  was  in  any  respect  true,  it  was  certain, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Mrs.  Crosbie,  in  all  external  points, 
seemed  to  acknowledge  the  •*  lawful  sway  and  right  supremacy  " 
of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  if  she  did  not  in  truth  reverence 
her  husband,  she  at  least  seemed  to  do  so. 

This  stately  dame  received  Mr.  Maxwell  (a  cousin  of  course) 
with  cordiality,  and  Fairford  with  civility ;  answering  at  the 
same  time  with  respect,  to  the  magisterial  complaints  of  the 
Provost,  that  dinner  was  just  coming  up.  "But  since  you 
changed  poor  Peter  MacAlpin,  that  used  to  take  care  of  the 
town-clock,  my  dear,  it  has  never  gone  well  a  single  day/' 

**  Peter  MacAlpin,  my  dear,"  said  the  Provost,  "  made  him- 
self too  busy  for  a  person  in  office,  and  drunk  healths  and  so 
forth,  which  it  became  no  man  to  drink  or  to  pledge,  far  less 
one  that  is  in  point  of  office  a  servant  of  the  public.  I  under- 
stand that  he  lost  the  music  bells  in  Edinburgh,  for  playiiijg 
*Ower  the  Water  to  Charlie,'  upon  the  tenth  of  June.  He  is 
a  black  sheep,  and  deserves  no  encouragement" 

''Not  a  bad  tune  though,  after  all,"  said  Summertrees ;  and, 
turning  to  the  window,  he  half  hummed,  half  whistled,  the  ait 
in  question,  then  sang  the  last  verse  aloud  ; 

**  Oh  Iloe  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Though  some  there  be  that  abhor  hfani 
But  oh  to  see  the  deil  gang  hame 

Wi'  a'  the  Whigs  before  him  I 
Over  the  water,  and  over  the  sea, 

And  over  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  well  gather  and  go^ 

And  live  or  die  with  Charlie." 

Mrs.  Crosbie  smiled  furtively  on  the  Laird,  wearing  an 
aspect  at  the  same  time  of  deep  submission ;  while  the  Provost, 
not  choosing  to  hear  his  visitor's  ditty,  took  a  turn  through  the 
room,  in  unquestioned  dignity  and  indegpendence  of  authority. 
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**  Aweely  aweel,  my  dear/'  said  the  lady,  with  a  quiet  smile 
Df  submbsion,  *'  ye  ken  these  matters  best,  and  you  will  do 
your  pleasure — they  are  far  above  my  hand — only,  I  doubt  if 
ever  the  town-clock  will  go  right,  or  your  meals  be  got  up  so 
regular  as  I  should  wish,  till  Peter  MacAlpin  gets  his  office 
back  again.  The  body's  auld,  and  can  neither  work  nor  wantj 
but  he  is  the  only  hand  to  set  a  clock." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
prediction,  which,  probably,  the  fair  Cassandra  had  the  full 
means  of  accomplishing,  it  was  not  till  the  second  council-day 
thereafter  that  the  misdemeanors  of  the  Jacobite  clock-keeper 
were  passed  over,  and  he  was  once  more  restored  to  his  occupa- 
tion of  fixing  the  town's  time,  and  the  Provost's  dinner-hour. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  dinner  passed  pleasantly 
away.  Summertrees  talked  and  jested  with  the  easy  indiffer- 
ence of  a  man  who  holds  himself  superior  to  his  company. 
He  was  indeed  an  important  person,  as  was  testified  by  his 
portly  appearance ;  his  hat  laced  with  point  etEspagne;  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  once  richly  embroidered,  though  now  almost 
threadbare ;  the  splendor  of  his  solitaire,  and  laced  ruffles, 
though  the  first  was  sorely  creased,  and  the  other  sullied  ;  not 
to  forget  the  length  of  his  silver-hilted  rapier.  His  wit,  or 
rather  humor,  bordered  on  the  sarcastic,  and  intimated  a  dis- 
contented man  ;  and  although  he  showed  no  dibpleasure  when 
Uie  Provost  attempted  a  repartee,  yet  it  seemed  that  he  per- 
mitted it  upon  mere  sufferance,  as  a  fencing-master,  engaged 
with  a  pupil,  will  sometimes  permit  the  tyro  to  hit  him,  solely 
by  way  of  encouragement.  The  Laird's  own  jests,  in  the  mean- 
while, were  eminently  successful,  not  only  with  the  Provost  and 
his  lady,  but  with  the  red-cheeked  and  red-ribboned  servant- 
maid  who  waited  at  table,  and  who  could  scarce  perform  her 
duty  with  propriety,  so  effectual  were  the  explosions  of  Sum- 
mertrees. Alan  Fairford  alone  was  unmoved  among  all  this 
mirth ;  which  was  the  less  wonderful,  that,  besides  the  impor- 
tant subject  which  occupied  his  thoughts,  most  of  the  Laird's 
good  things  consisted  in  sly  allusions  to  little  parochial  or 
family  incidents,  with  which  the  Edinburgh  visitor  was  totally 
unacquainted :  so  that  the  laughter  of  the  party  sounded  in 
his  ear  like  the  idle  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot,  with 
this  difference,  that  they  did  not  accompany  or  second  any 
such  useful  operation  as  the  boiling  thereof. 

Fairford  was  glad  when  the  cloth  was  withdrawn  j  and  when 
Provost  Crosbie  (not  without  some  points  of  advice  from  his 
lady,  touching  the  precise  mixture  of  the  ingredients)  had  ac- 
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compllshed  the  compounding  of  a  noble  bowl  of  punch,  at  which 
the  old  Jacobite's  eyes  seemed  to  glisten,  the  glasses  were 
pushed  round  it,  filled,  and  withdrawn  each  by  its  owner,  when 
the  Provost  emphatically  named  the  toast,  "  The  King,"  with 
an  important  look  to  Fairford,  which  seemed  to  say,  You  can 
have  no  doubt  whom  I  mean,  and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion 
to  particularize  the  individual. 

Summertrees  repeated  the  toast,  with  a  sly  wink  to  the  lady, 
while  Fairford  drank  his  glass  in  silence. 

"  Well,  young  advocate,"  said  the  landed  proprietor,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  there  is  some  shame,  if  there  is  little  honesty,  left 
in  the  Faculty.  Some  of  your  black-gowns,  now-a-days,  have 
as  little  of  the  one  as  of  the  other." 

"  At  least,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Fairford,  "  I  am  so  much  of  a 
lawyer  as  not  willingly  to  enter  into  disputes  which  I  am  not 
retained  to  support — it  would  be  but  throwing  away  both  time 
and  argument" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  lady,  '^  we  will  have  no  argument 
in  this  house  about  Whig  or  Tory — the  Provost  kens  what 
he  maun  say^  and  I  ken  what  he  should  think ;  and  for  a* 
that  has  come  and  gane  yet,  there  may  be  a  time  coming 
when  honest  men  may  say  what  they  think,  whether  they  be 
Provosts  or  not." 

**  D'ye  hear  that,  Provost  ?  "  said  Summertrees ;  "  your  wife's 
a  witch,  man  ;  you  should  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  your  chamber 
door— Ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

This  sally  did  not  take  quite  so  well  as  former  efforts  of  the 
Laird's  wit  The  lady  cjrew  up,  and  the  Provost  said,  half 
aside,  "  The  sooth  bourd  is  nae  bourd.*  You  will  find  the 
hors^^oe  hissing  hot,  Summertrees." 

**  You  can  speak  from  experience,  doubtless,  Provost," 
answered  the  Laird ;  **  but  I  crave  pardon — 1  need  not  tell 
Mrs.  Crosbie  that  I  have  all  respect  for  the  auld  and  honorable 
House  of  Redgauntlet" 

"  And  good  reason  ye  have,  that  are  sae  sib  to  them,"  quotb 
the  lady,  "  and  kend  weel  baith  them  that  are  here  and  them 
that  are  gane." 

"  In  troth,  and  ye  jnay  say  sae,  madam,"  answered  the  Laird , 
•*  for  poor  Harry  Redgauntlet,  that  suffered  at  Carlisle,  was 
hand  and  glove  with  me ;  and  yet  we  parted  on  short  leave* 
taking." 

**  Ay,  Summertrees,"  said  the  Provost ;  **  that  was  when  3rou 
played  Cheat-the-woodie,  and  gat  the  by-name  of  Pate-in-FeriL 

*  Tb«  truft  iok«  U  no  joks. 
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I  wish  you  would  tell  the  story  to  my  young  friend  here.     He 
likes  weel  to  hear  of  a  sharp  trick,  as  most  lawyers  do." 

"  I  wonder  at  your  want  of  circumspection,  Provost,"  said 
the  Laird, — much  after  the  manner  of  a  singer  when  declining 
to  sing  the  song  that  is  quivering  upon  his  tongue's  very  end. 
''  Ye  should  mind  there  are  some  auld  stories  that  cannot  be 
ripped  up  again  with  entire  safety  to  all  concerned.  Tace  is 
Latin  for  a  candle." 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  are  not  afraid  of  anything 
being  said  out  of  this  house  to  your  prejudice,  Summertrees  ? 
I  have  heard  the  story  before  j  but  the  oftener  I  hear  it  the 
more  wonderful  I  think  it." 

''  Yes,  madam ;  but  it  has  been  now  a  wonder  of  more 
than  nine  days,  and  it  is  time  it  should  be  ended,"  answered 
Maxwell. 

Fairford  now  thought  it  civil  to  say,  '*  that  he  had  often 
heard  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  wonderful  escape,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  to  hear  the  right  version 
of  it." 

But  Summertrees  was  obdurate,  and  refused  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  company  with  such  ''  auld  warld  nonsense." 

**  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  Provost,  "  a  wilful  man  maun  hae 
his  way.  What  do  your  folk  in  the  country  think  about  the 
disturbances  that  are  beginning  to  spunk  out  in  the  colonies  ? ' 

**  Excellent,  sir,  excellent.  When  things  come  to  the  worst 
they  will  mend  ;  and  to  the  worst  they  are  coming.  But  as  to 
that  nonsense  ploy  of  mine,  if  ye  insist  on  hearing  the  particu- 
lars,"— said  the  Laird,  who  began  to  be  sensible  that  the  period 
of  telling  his  story  gracefully  was  gliding  fast  away. 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Provost,  "  it  was  not  for  myself,  but  this 
young  gentleman." 

"  Awcel,  what  for  should  I  not  pleasure  the  young  gentle- 
man ? — I'll  just  drink  to  honest  folk  at  hame  and  abroad,  and 
deil  ane  else.  And  then — but  you  have  heard  it  before,  Mrs. 
Crosbie  ? " 

"  Not  so  often  as  to  think  it  tiresome,  I  assure  ye,"  said  the 
lady  ;  and,  without  farther  preliminaries,  the  Laird  addressed 
Alan  Fairford. 

"  Ye  have  heard  of  a  year  they  called  the  forty-five^  young 
gentleman  ;  when  the  Southrons'  heads  made  their  last  acquaint- 
ance with  Scottish  claymores  r  There  was  a  set  of  rampauging 
chields  in  the  country  then  that  they  called  rebels — I  never 
could  find  out  what  for — Some  men  should  have  been  wi'  them 
that  never  came,  Piovost — Skye  and  the  Bush  aboon  Traquaii 
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for  that,  ye  ken. — ^Weel,  the  job  was  settled  at  last.  Cioured 
crowns  were  plenty,  and  razed  necks  came  into  fashion.  I  dinna 
mind  very  weel  what  I  was  doing,  swaggering  about  the  country 
with  dirk  and  pistol  at  my  belt  for  five  or  six  months  or  there- 
away ;  but  I  had  a  weary  waking  out  of  a  wild  dream.  Then 
did  I  find  myself  on  foot  in  a  misty  morning,  with  my  hand, 
just  for  fear  of  going  astray,  linked  into  a  handcuff,  as  they 
call  it,  with  poor  Harry  Redgauntlet's  fastened  into  the  other ; 
and  there  we  were,  trudging  along,  with  about  a  score  more 
that  had  thrust  their  horns  ower  deep  in  the  bog,  just  like  our- 
selves, and  a  sergeant's  guard  of  red-coats,  with  twa  file  of 
dragoons,  to  keep  all  quiet,  and  give  us  heart  to  the  road.  Now, 
if  this  mode  of  travelling  was  not  very  pleasant,  the  object  did 
not  particularly  recommend  it ;  for,  you  understand,  young  man, 
that  they  did  not  trust  these  poor  rebel  bodies  to  oe  tried  by 
juries  of  their  ain  kindly  countrymen,  though  ane  would  have 
thought  they  would  have  found  Whigs  enough  in  Scotland  to 
hang  us  all ;  but  they  behoved  to  trounce  us  away  to  be  tried 
at  Carlisle,  where  the  folk  had  been  so  frightened,  that,  had 
you  brought  a  whole  Highland  clan  at  once  into  the  court,  they 
would  have  put  their  hands  upon  their  een,  and  cried,  *  hang 
them  a',*  just  to  be  quit  of  them." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Provost,  "that  was  a  snell  law,  I  grant 
ye." 

**  Snell  I "  said  the  wife,  "  snell !  I  wish  they  that  passed  it 
had  the  jury  I  would  recommend  them  to ! " 

"  I  suppose  the  young  lawyer  thinks  it  all  very  right,"  said 
Summertrees.  looking  at  pairford — "  an  old  lawyer  might  have 
thought  otherwise.  However,  the  cudgel  was  to  be  found  to 
beat  the  dog,  and  they  chose  a  heavy  one.  Well,  I  kept  my 
spirits  bettei  than  my  companion,  poor  fellow  ;  for  I  had  the 
luck  tc  have  neither  wife  nor  child  to  think  about,  and  Harry 
Redgauntlet  had  both  one  and  t'other. — You  have  seen  Harry, 
Mrs  Crosbie?" 

•  Ir.  troth  have  I,"  said  she,  with  the  sigh  which  we  give  to 
early  recollections,  of  which  the  object  is  no  more.  "  He  was 
not  so  tall  as  his  brother,  and  a  gentler  lad  every  way.  After 
he  married  the  great  English  fortune,  folk  called  him  less  of  a 
Scottishman  than  Edward." 

"  Folk  lee'd,  then,"  said  Summertrees  ;  "  poor  Harry  was 
none  of  your  bold-speaking,  ranting  reivers,  that  talk  about 
what  they  did  yesterday,  or  what  they  will  do  to-morrow  ;  it  was 
idien  something  was  to'  do  at  the  moment  that  you  should  havt 
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all  was  lost,  doing  more  than  twenty  of  these  bleezing  braggarts 
till  the  very  soldiers  that  took  him  cried  not  to  hurt  him — ^for  all 
somebody's  orders.  Provost — for  he  was  the  bravest  fellow  of 
them  all.  Weel,  as  I  went  by  the  side  of  Harry,  and  felt  him 
raise  my  hand  up  in  the  mist  of  the  morning,  as  if  he  wished  to 
wipe  his  eye — for  he  had  not  that  freedom  without  my  leave— 
my  very  heart  was  like  to  break  for  him,  poor  fellow.  In  the 
mean  while  I  had  been  trying  and  trying  to  make  my  hand  as 
fine  as  a  lady*s,  to  see  if  I  could  slip  it  out  of  my  iron  wrist- 
band. You  may  think,"  he  said,  laying  his  broad  bony  hand 
on  the  table,  "  I  had  work  enough  with  such  a  shoulder-of-mut- 
ton  fist ;  but  if  you  observe,  the  shackle-bones  are  of  the  larg- 
est, and  so  they  were  obliged  to  keep  the  handcuff  wide ;  at 
length  I  got  my  hand  slipped  out,  and  slipped  in  again  ;  and 
Harry  was  sae  deep  in  his  ain  thoughts,  I  could  not  make  him 
sensible  what  I  was  doing/' 

"  Why  not  ?  '*  said  Alan  Fairford,  for  whom  the  tale  began 
to  have  some  interest. 

"  Because  there  was  an  unchancy  beast  of  a  dragoon  riding 
close  beside  us  on  the  other  side  ;  and  if  I  had  let  him  into  my 
confidence  as  well  as  Harry,  it  would  not  have  been  long  before 
a  pistol-ball  slapped  through  my  bonnet. — ^Well,  I  had  little 
for  it  but  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself  ;  and,  by  m^  con- 
science, it  was  time,  when  the  gallows  was  staring  me  m  the 
face.  We  were  to  halt  for  breakfast  at  Moffat  Well  did  I 
know  the  moors  we  were  marching  over,  having  hunted  and 
hawked  on  every  acre  of  ground  in  very  different  times.  So  I 
waited,  you  see,  till  I  was  on  the  edge  of  Errickstane-brae — Ye 
ken  the  place  they  call  the  Marquis's  Beef-stand,  because  the 
Annandale  loons  used  to  put  their  stolen  cattle  m  there  ?  ** 

Fairford  intmatcd  his  ignorance. 

^  Ye  must  have  seen  it  as  ye  came  this  way  ;  it  looks  as  if 
four  hills  were  laying  their  heads  together,  to  shut  out  davlight 
from  the  dark  hollow  space  between  them.  A  d— d  deep,  blacky 
blackguard-looking  abyss  of  a  hole  it  is,  and  goes  straight  down 
from  the  roadside,  as  perpendicular^as  it  can  do  to  be  a  heathery 
brae.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  small  hit  of  a  brook  that  you 
would  think  could  hardly  find  its  way  out  from  the  hills  that  are 
so  closely  jammed  round  it.'' 

"  A  bad  pass,  indeed,"  said  Alan. 

•*  You  may  say  that,"  continued  the  Laird.  *•  Bad  as  It  waSL 
ris  it  was  my  only  chance ;  and  though  my  very  ilesh  creepea 
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when  T  thought  what  a  rumble  I  was  going  to  ^t,  yet  T  !fent 
my  heart  up  ail  the  same.  And  so,  just  when  we  came  on  ine 
edge  of  this  Beef-stand  of  the  Johnstones,  I  slipped  out  my 
hand  from  the  handcuff,  cried  to  Harry  Gauntlet,  *  Follow  me  ! ' 
— whisked  under  the  belly  of  the  dragoon  horse — ^flung  my  plaid 
round  me  with  the  speed  of  lightning — threw  myself  on  my 
side,  for  there  was  no  keeping  my  feet,  and  down  the  brae  hur- 
led I,  over  heather  and  fern,  and  blackberries,  like  a  barrel 
down  Chalmers's  Close  in  Auld  Reekie.  G — ,  sir,  I  never  could 
help  laughing  when  I  think  how  the  scoundrel  redcoats  must 
have  been  bumbazed  ;  for  the  mist  being,  as  I  said,  thick,  they 
had  little  notion,  I  take  it,  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  such 
a  dilemma.  I  was  half-way  down — for  rowing  is  faster  wark 
than  rinning — ere  they  could  get  at  their  arms,  and  then  it  was 
flash,  flash,  flash — rap,  rap,  rap — from  the  edge  of  the  road  \ 
but  my  head  was  too  jumbled  to  think  anything  either  of  that 
or  the  hard  knocks  I  got  among  the  stones.  I  kept  my  senses 
thegither,  whilk  has  been  thought  wonderful  by  all  that  ever 
saw  the  place ;  and  I  helped  myself  with  my  hands  as  gallantly 
as  I  could,  and  to  the  bottom  I  came.  There  I  lay  for  half-a- 
moment ;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  gallows  is  worth  all  the  salts 
and  scent  bottles  in  the  world,  for  bringing  a  man  to  himself. 
Up  I  sprung,  like  a  four-year-auld  colt.  All  the  hills  were 
spinning  round  with  me,  like  so  many  great  big  humming-tops. 
But  there  was  nae  time  to  think  of  that  neither ;  more  espe- 
cially as  the  mist  had  risen  a  little  with  the  firing.  I  could  see 
the  villains,  like  sae  mony  craws  on  the  edge  of  the  brae  ;  and 
I  reckon  that  they  saw  me ;  for  some  of  the  loons  were  begin- 
ning to  crawl  down  the  hill,  but  liker  auld  wives,  in  their  red 
cloaks,  coming  frae  a  field-preaching,  than  such  a  souple  lad  as 
I  was.  Accordingly,  they  soon  began  to  stop  and  load  their 
pieces.  Good-e'en  to  you,  gentlemen,  thought  I,  if  that  is  to 
be  the  gate  of  it.  If  you  have  any  farther  word  with  me,  you 
maun  come  as  far  as  Carriefraw-gauns.  And  so  off  I  set,  and 
never  buck  went  faster  ower  the  braes  than  I  did ;  and  I  never 
stopped  till  I  had  put  three  waters,  reasonably  deep,  as  the 
season  was  rainy,  half-a-do«en  mountains,  and  a  few  thousand 
acres  of  the  worst  moss  and  ling  in  Scotland,  betwixt  me  and 
ray  friends  the  redcoats." 

"  It  was  that  job  which  got  you  the  name  of  Pate-in-Peril," 
said  the  Provost,  filling  the  glasses,  and  exclaiming  with  great 
emphasis,  while  his  guest,  much  animated  with  the  recollections 
which  the  exploit  excited,  looked  round  with  an  air  of  triumpb 
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for  sympathy  and  applause — "  Here  is  to  your  ^ood  health  ; 
and  may  you  never  put  your  neck  in  such  a  ventmre  again."  * 

"  Humph  ! — I  do  not  know,"  answered  Summertrees.  "  I 
am  not  like  to  be  tempted  with  another  opportunity. f — Yet  who 
knows  ? "    And  then  he  made  a  deep  pause. 

"  May  I  ask  what  became  of  your  friend,  sir  ? "  said  Alaa 
Fairford. 

"  Ah,  poor  Harry ! "  said  Summertrees.  "  111  tell  you 
what,  sir,  it  takes  time  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  such  a  ven« 
tuie,  as  my  friend  the  Provost  calls  it ;  and  I  was  told  by  Neil 
Maclean, — ^who  was  next  file  to  us,  but  had  the  luck  to  escape 
the  gallows  by  some  slight-of-hand  trick  or  other — that,  upon 
my  breaking  off,  poor  Harry  stood  like  one  motionless,  although 
all  our  brethren  in  captivity  made  as  much  tumult  as  they  could, 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  soldiers.  And  run  he  did  at 
last ;  but  he  did  not  know  the  ground,  and  either  from  confu- 
sion, or  because  he  judged  the  descent  altogether  perpenicular, 
he  fled  up  the  hill  to  the  left,  instead  of  going  down  at  once, 
and  so  was  easily  pursued  and  taken.  If  he  had  followed  my 
example,  he  would  have  found  enough  among  the  shepherds  to 
hide  him,  and  feed  him,  as  they  did  me,  on  bearmeal  scones 
and  braxy  mutton,|  till  better  days  came  round  again." 

"  He  suffered  then  for  his  share  in  the  insurrection  ? "  said 
Alan. 

"You  may  swear  that,"  said  Summertrees.  "His  blood 
was  too  red  to  be  spared  when  that  sort  of  paint  was  in  request 
He  suffered,  sir,  as  you  call  it — that  is,  he  was  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  with  many  a  pretty  fellow  besides. — Well,  we  may  have 
our  day  next — ^what  is  fristed  is  not  forgiven — ^they  think  us 
all  dead  and  buried — ^but — — "  Here  he  filled  his  glass,  and 
muttering  some  indistinct  denunciations,  drank  it  off,  and  as- 
sumed his  usual  manner,  which  had  been  a  little  disturbed  to* 
wards  the  end  of  the  narrative. 

.  *  The  escape  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman  while  on  the  road  to  Carlisle  to  take  his  trial  for 
his  share  in  the  affair  of  1745,  took  place  at  Errickstanebrae.  in  the  singular  manner  as* 
bribed  to  the  Laird  of  Summertrees  in  the  text.  The  Author  has  seen  in  his  youth  the  gen« 
Cleman  to  whom  the  adventure  actually  happened.  The  distance  of  time  makes  some 
ipdtstioctness  of  recollection,  but  it  is  believed  the  real  name  was  MacEwen  or  Mac- 
UiUan. 

t  An  old  gentleman  of  the  Author's  name  was  engaged  in  the  affair  of  i/ic,  and  with 
some  difiBcuity  was  saved  from  the  gallows,  by  the  intercession  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
and  Monmouth.  Her  Grace,  who  matnuined  a  good  deal  of  authority  over  her  dan,  sent 
tor  the  object  of  her  intercession,  and  warning  him  of  the  risk  which  he  had  run,  and  the 
trouble  she  had  taken  on  his  aceount,  wound  up  her  lecture  by  intimating,  that  in  case  of 
such  disloyalty  again,  he  was  not  to  expect  her  interest  in  his  favor.  **  An  it  please  yool 
Ciace,"  said  the  stout  okl  Tory,  "  I  fear  I  am  too  old  to  see  another  opportunity." 

$  Braxy  Mutton.— The  flesh  of  sheep  that  has  died  of  disease,  not  by  the  band  o<  tht 
Mtcber.    Id  pwtocal  countries  it  is  used  as  food  with  little  scroplei 
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**  Wiiat  becam.  of  Mr.  Redgaundet's  duld  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"  Mister  Redgauntlet  1 — He  was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet,  as 
his  son,  if  the  child  now  lives,  will  be  Sir  Arthur — 1  called  him 
Harry  from  intimacy,  and  Redgauntlet,  as  the  chief  of  his  name 
— His  proper  style  was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet." 

"  His  son,  therefore,  is  dead  ?  "  said  Alan  Fairford.  "  It  is 
a  pity  so  brave  a  line  should  draw  to  a  close." 

"  He  has  left  a  brother,"  said  Summertrees,  "  Edward  Hugh 
Redgauntlet,  who  has  now  the  representation  of  the  family. 
And  well  it  is  \  for  though  he  be  unfortunate  in  many  respects, 
he  win  keep  up  the  honor  of  the  house  better  than  a  boy  bred 
up  amongst  these  bitter  Whigs,  his  relations  of  the  elder 
brother  Sir  Henry's  lady.  Then  they  are  on  no  good  terms 
with  the  Redgauntlet  line— bitter  Whigs  they  are  in  every  sense. 
It  was  a  runaway  match  betwixt  Sir  Henr}'  and  his  lady.  Poor 
thing,  they  would  not  allow  her  to  see  him  when  in  confine- 
ment— they  had  even  the  meanness  to  leave  him  without  pecu- 
niary assistance ;  and  as  all  his  own  property  was  seized  upon 
and  plundered,  he  would  have  wanted  common  necessaries,  but 
for  the  attachment  of  a  fellow  who  was  a  famous  fiddler — a 
blind  man — I  have  seen  him  with  Sir  Henry  myself,  both  before 
the  affair  broke  out  and  while  it  was  going  on.  I  have  heard 
that  he  fiddled  in  the  streets  of  Carlisle,  and  carried  what 
money  he  got  to  his  master,  while  he  was  confined  in  the 
icastle." 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Crosbie,  kiiv 
tdling  with  indignation^  ''A  Redgauntlet  would  have  died 
.twenty  times  before  he  had  touched  a  fiddler's  wages." 

"  Hont  fye — hout  fye — ^all  nonsense  and  pride,"  said  th^ 
Laird  of  Summertrees.  "  Scornful  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings, 
cou^n  Crosbie — ^ye  little  ken  what  some  of  your  friends  were 
obliged  to  do  yon  time  for  a  sowp  of  brose,  or  a  bit  of  bannock. 
— (j--d,  I  carried  a  cutler's  wheel  for  several  weeks,  partly  for 
need,  and  partly  for  disguise — there  I  went  bizz — ^bizz — whizz 
— ^zizz,  at  every  auld  wife's  door  \  and  if  ever  you  want  your 
shears  sharpened,  Mrs.  Crosbie,  I  am  the  lad  to  do  it  for  you, 
if  my  wheel  was  but  in  order." 

"  You  must  ask  my  leave  first,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  for  I 
have  been  told  you  had  some  queer  fashions  of  taking  a  kiss 
instead  of  a  penny,  if  you  liked  your  customer." 

"  Come,  come.  Provost,"  said  the  lady,  rising,  "  if  the  maut 
gets  abune  the  meal  with  you,  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  myself 
away — And  you  will  come  to  my  room,  gentlemen^  when  yoa 
want  a  cup  of  tea," 
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Alan  Fairford  was  not  sorry  for  the  lady's  departure.  She 
seemed  too  much  alive  to  the  honor  of  the  house  of  Kedi^aunt- 
let,  though  only  a  fourth  cousin,  not  to  be  alarmed  by  tlie  in- 
quiries which  he  proposed  to  make  after  the  whereabout  of  its 
present  head.  Strange  confused  suspicions  arose  in  his  mind, 
from  nis  imperfect  recollection  of  the  tale  of  Wandering  Willie, 
and  the  idea  forced  itself  upon  him,  that  his  friend  Darsie 
Latimer  might  be  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Henry.  But 
before  indulging  in  such  speculations,  the  point  was  to  discover 
what  had  actually  become  of  him.  If  he  were  in  the  hands  of 
his  uncle,  might  there  not  exist  some  rivalry  in  fortune,  or  rank, 
which  might  induce  so  stem  a  man  as  Redgauntlet  to  use 
unfair  measures  towards  a  youth  whom  he  would  find  himself 
unable  to  mould  to  his  purpose  ?  He  considered  these  points 
in  silence,  during  several  revolutions  of  the  glasses  as  they 
wheeled  in  galaxy  round  the  bowl,  waiting  until  the  Provost; 
agreeably  to  his  own  proposal,  should  mention  the  subject,  for 
n^iich  he  had  expressly  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Sum- 
mertrees. 

Apparently  the  Provost  had  forgot  his  promise,  or  at  least 
was  in  no  great  haste  to  fulfil  it.  He  debated  with  great 
earnestness  upon  the  stamp  act,  which  was  then  impending  over 
the  American  colonies,  and  upon  other  political  subjects  of  the 
day,  but  said  not  a  word  of  Redgauntlet.  Alan  soon  saw  that 
the  investigation  he  meditated  must  advance,  if  at  all,  on  his 
own  special  motion,  and  determined  to  proceed  accordingly. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  pause  in  the  discussion  of  colonial  politics  to  say, 
"  I  must  remind  you,  Provost  Crosbie,  of  your  kind  promise  to 
procure  some  intelligence  upon  the  subject  I  am  so  anxious 
about." 

"  Gadso ! "  said  the  Provost,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"  it  is  very  true. — Mr.  Maxwell,  we  wish  to  consult  you  on  a 
piece  of  important  business.  You  must  know — indeed  I  think 
you  must  have  heard,  that  the  fishermen  at  Brokenbum,  and 
higher  up  the  Solway,  have  made  a  raid  upon  Quaker  Geddes's 
staJce-nets,  and  levelled  all  with  the  sands." 

"  In  troth  I  heard  it,  Provost,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  scoundrels  had  so  much  pluck  left  as  to  right  themselves 
against  a  fashion  which  would  make  the  upper  heritors  a  sort 
of  clocking-hens,  to  hatch  the  fish  that  folk  below  them  were 
to  catch  and  eat." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Alan,  ^  that  is  not  the  present  point.  But 
a  young  friend  of  mine  was  with  Mr.  Geddes  at  the  time  this 
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violent  procedure  took  place,  and  he  has  not  since  been  heard 
of.  Now,  our  friend,  the  Provost,  thinks  that  you  may  be  able; 
to  advise " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Provost  and  Summertrees 
speaking  out  both  at  once,  the  first  endeavoring  to  disclaim 
all  interest  in  the  question,  and  the  last  to  evade  giving  an 
answer. 

"  Me  think ! "  said  the  Provost ;  "  I  never  thought  twice 
about  it,  Mr.  Fai^f  ord ;  it  was  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  salt 
herring  of  mine." 

"  And  I  '  able  to  advise  ! '  "  said  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summer- 
trees  ;  "  what  the  devil  can  I  advise  you  to  do,  excepting  to 
Bend  the  bellman  through  the  town  to  cry  your  lost  sheep,  as 
they  do  spaniel  dogs  or  stray  ponies  ? " 

"  With  your  pardon,"  said  Alan,  calmly,  but,  resolutely,  "  I 
must  ask  a  more  serious  answer." 

**  Why,  Mr.  Advocate,"  answered  Summertrees,  "  I  thought 
It  was  your  business  to  give  advice  to  the  lieges,  and  not  to 
take  it  from  poor  stupid  country  gentlemen." 

"  If  not  exactly  advice,  it  is  sometimes  our  duty  to  ask 
questions,  Mr.  Maxwell." 

'*  Ay,  sir,  when  you  have  your  bag-wig  and  your  gown  on, 
we  must  allow  you  the  usual  privilege  of  both  gown  and  petti- 
coat, to  ask  what  questions  you  please.  But  when  you  are  out 
of  your  canonicals,  the  case  is  altered.  How  come  you,  sir,  to 
suppose  that  I  have  any  business  with  this  riotous  proceeding, 
or  should  know  more  than  you  do  what  happened  there  ?  the 
question  proceeds  on  an  uncivil  supposition.  * 

"  I  will  explain,"  said  Alan,  determined  to  give  Mr.  Maxwell 
no  opportunity  of  breaking  off  the  conversation.  "  You  are  an 
intimate  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet— he  is  accused  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  this  affray,  and  of  having  placed  under  forcible  restraint 
the  person  of  my  friend  Darsie  Latimer,  a  young  man  of  property 
and  consequence,  whose  fate  I  am  here  for  the  express  purpose 
of  investigating.  This  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case  ;  and  all 
parties  concerned — ^your  friend,  in  particular — will  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  temperate  manner  in  which  it  is  mjr  pur- 
pose to  conduct  the  matter,  if  I  am  treated  with  proportionate 
frankness." 

"  You  have  misunderstood  me,"  said  Maxwell,  with  a  tone 
changed  to  more  composure ;  "  I  told  you  I  was  the  friend  of 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet,  who  was  executed  in  1745,  at 
Hairibie,  near  Carlisle,  but  I  Jcnow  no  one  who  at  present  bears 
tfie  name  of  Redgauntlet," 
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*  You  know  Mr.  Henries  of  Bitrenswork,"  said  Alan,  smil- 
ing, "  to  whom  the  name  of  Redgauntlet  belongs  ?  " 

W  axwell  darted  a  keen  reproachful  look  towards  the  Pro* 
vost,  but  instantly  smoothed  his  brow,  and  changed  his  tone  to 
that  of  confidence  and  candor. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry,  Mr.  Fairford,  that  the  poor  perse- 
cuted nonjurors  are  a  little  upon  the  qui  vivc  when  such  clever 
young  men  as  you  are  making  inquiries  after  us.  I  myself 
now,  though  I  am  quite  out  of  the  scrape,  and  may  cock  my  hat 
at  the  Cross  as  I  best  like,  sunshine  or  moonshine,  have  been 
yet  so  much  accustomed  to  walk  with  the  lap  of  my  cloak  cast 
over  my  face,  that  faith,  if  a  redcoat  walk  suddenly  up  to  me,  I 
wish  for  my  wheel  and  whetstone  again  for  a  moment.  Now,> 
Redgauntlet,  poor  fellow,  is  far  worse  off — he  is,  you  may  have 
heard,  still  under  the  lash  of  the  law — the  mark  of  the  beast  is 
still  on  hb  forehead,  poor  gentleman — and  that  makes  us 
cautious — very  cautious,  which  I  am  sure  there  is  no  occasion 
to  be  towards  you,  as  no  one  of  your  appearance  and  manners 
would  wish  to  trepan  a  gentleman  under  misfortune." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,"  said  Fairford,  "  I  wish  to  afford  Mr. 
Redgauntlet's  friends  an  opportunity  to  get  him  out  of  the 
scrape,  by  procuring  the  instant  liberation  of  my  friend  Darsie 
Latimer.  I  will  engage,  that  if  he  has  sustained  no  greater 
bodily  harm  than  a  short  confinement,  the  matter  may  be  passed 
over  quietly,  without  inquiry  ;  but  to  attain  this  end,  so  desirable 
for  the  man  who  has  committed  a  great  and  recent  infraction 
of  the  laws,  which  he  had  before  grievously  offended,  very 
speedy  reparation  of  the  wrong  must  be  rendered.** 

Maxwell  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  and  exchanged  a  glance 
or  two,  not  of  the  most  comfortable  or  congratulatory  kind, 
with  his  host  the  Provost.  Fairford  rose  and  walked  about  the 
Toom,  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  of  conversing  together ;  for, 
he  was  in  hopes  that  the  impression  he  had  visibly  made  upon 
Summertrees  was  likely  to  ripen  into  something  favorable  to 
his  purpose.  They  took  the  opportunity,  and  engaged  in 
whispers  to  each  other,  eagerly  and  reproachfully  on  the  part 
of  the  Laird,  while  the  Provost  answered  in  an  embarrassed 
and  apologetical  tone.  Some  broken  words  of  the  conversation 
reached  Fairford,  whose  presence  they  seemed  to  forget,  as  he 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  apparently  intent  upon 
examining  the  figures  upon  a  fine  Indian  screen,  a  present  to 
the  Provost  from  his  brother,  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  Com- 
pany's service.    What  he  overheard  made  it  evident  that  his 
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errand,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  pursued  it,  occasioned 
altercation  between  the  whisperers. 

Maxwell  at  length  let  out  the  words,  "  A  good  fright ;  and 
so  send  him  home  with  his  tail  scalded,  like  a  dog  that  has 
come  a  privateering  on  strange  premises." 

The  Provost's  negative  was  strongly  interposed — "  Not  to 
be  thought  of  " — "  making  bad  worse  " — "  my  situation  " — "  my 
utility" — "you  cannot  conceive  how  obstinate — ^just  like  his 
father." 

They  then  whispered  more  closely,  and  at  length  the  Pro- 
vost raised  his  drooping  crest,  and  spoke  in  a  cheerful  tone. 
"  Come,  sit  down  to  your  glass,  Mr.  Fairford ;  we  have  laid 
our  heads  thegither,  and  you  shall  see  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if 
you  are  not  quite  pleased,  and  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer  let  loose  to 
take  his  fiddle  under  his  neck  again.  But  Summertrees  thinks 
it  will  require  you  to  put  yourself  into  some  bodily  risk,  which 
maybe  you  may  not  be  so  keen  of." 

**  (Gentlemen,"  said  Fairford,  "  I  will  not  certainly  shun  any 
risk  by  which  my  object  may  be  accomplished  ;  but  I  bind  it 
on  your  consciences— on  yours,  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  a  man  of 
honor  and  a  gentleman ;  and  on  yours,  Provost,  as  a  magis- 
trate and  a  loyal  subject,  that  you  do  not  mislead  me  in  this 
matter." 

"  Nay,  as  for  me,"  said  Summertrees,  "  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  at  once,  and  fairly  own  that  I  can  certainly  find  you  the 
means  of  seeing  Redgauntlet,  poor  man  ;  and  that  I  will  do,  if 
you  require  it,  and  conjure  him  also  to  treat  you  as  your  errand 
requires ;  but  poor  Redgauntlet  is  much  changed — indeed,  ta 
say  truth,  his  temper  never  was  the  best  in  the  world ;  however, 
I  will  warrant  you  from  any  very  great  danger."  » 

"  I  will  warrant  myself  from  such,"  said  Fairford,  "by 
carrying  a  proper  force  with  me." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Summertrees,  "you  will  do  no  such  thing; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  think  that  we  will  deliver  up  the 
poor  fellow  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, my  only  reason  for  furnishing  you  with  the  clew  I  am  to 
put  into  your  hands,  is  to  settle  the  matter  amicably  on  all 
sides  ?  And  secondly,  his  intelligence  is  so  good,  that  were 
you  coming  near  him  with  soldiers,  or  constables,  or  the  like,  I 
shall  answer  for  it,  you  will  never  lay  salt  on  his  tail." 

Fairford  mused  for  a  moment.  He  considered  that  to  gain 
sight  of  this  man,  and  knowledge  of  his  friend's  condition,  were 
advantages  to  be  purchased  at  every  personal  risk  ;  and  he  saw. 
plainly,  that  were  he  to  take  the  course  most  safe  for  himself 
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ftnd  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  law,  it  was  clear  he  would 
either  be  deprived  of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  guide  him, 
or  that  Redgauntlet  would  be  apprised  of  his  danger,  and  might 
probably  leave  the  country,  carrying  his  captive  along  with  him. 
He  therefore  repeated,  "  I  put  myself  on  your  honor,  Mr.  Max- 
well ;  and  1  will  go  alone  to  visit  your  friend.  I  have  little 
doubt  I  shall  find  him  amenable  to  reason  ;  and  that  I  shall 
receive  from  him  a  satisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Latimer." 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  will,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Summertrees ;  "  but  still  I  think  it  will  be  only  in  the  long 
run,  and  after  having  sustained  some  delay  and  inconvenience. 
My  warrandice  goes  no  farther." 

"  I  will  take  it  as  it  is  given,"  said  Alan  Fairford.  "  But 
let  me  ask,  would  it  not  be  better,  since  you  value  your  friend'<s 
safety  so  highly,  and  surely  would  not  willingly  compromise 
mine,  that  the  Provost  or  you  should  go  with  me  to  this  maoi 
if  he  is  within  any  reasonable  distance,  and  try  to  make  him 
hear  reason  ? " 

"  Me  1 — I  will  not  go  my  foot's  length,"  said  the  Provost ; 
'*  and  that,  Mr  Alan,  you  may  be  well  assured  of.  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet  is  my  wife's  fourth  cousin,  that  is  undeniable ;  but 
were  he  the  last  of  her  kin  and  mine  both,  it  would  ill  befit  my 
offige  to  be  communing  with  rebels." 

"  Ay,  or  drinking  with  nonjurors,"  said  Maxwell,  filling  his 
glass;  *'  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  have  met  Claverhouse  at  a 
leld-preaching.  And  as  for  myself,  Mr.  Fairford,  I  cahnot  go 
for  just  the  opposite  reason.  It  would  be  infra  dig,  in  the  Pro- 
vost of  this  most  flonnshing  and  loyal  town  to  associate  with 
Redgauntlet ;  and  for  me  it  would  be  msdtur  a  secio.  There 
would  be  post  to  London,  with  the  tidings  that  two  such  Jaco- 
bites as  Redgauntlet  and  I  had  met  on  a  braeside — ^the  Habeas 
Corptis  would  be  suspended — Fame  would  sound  ia  charge  from 
Carlisle  to  the  Land's  End — and  who  knows  but  the  very  wind 
of  the  runwr  might  blow  my  estate  from .  between  my  fingers, 
and  my  body  over  Errickstane-brae  again  ?  No,  no ;  bide  a 
gliff — I  will  go  into  the  Provost's  closet,  and  write  a  letter  to 
Redgaundet,  and  direct  you  how  to  deliver  it." 

"  There  is  pen  and  ink  in  the  office,"  said  the  Provost,  point- 
ing to  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  in  which  he  had  his 
walnut-tree  desk,  and  east-country  cabinet. 

"  A  pen  that  can  write,  I  hope  ?  "  said  the  old  Laird. 

"  It  can  write  and  spell  baith  in  right  hands,"  answered  the 
.•Provost,  as  the  Laird  retired  and  shut  the  doOr  behind  him. 
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CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

HARRATIVS  OF    ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINXTKDl. 

The  room  was  no  sooner  deprived  of  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Sum- 
mertrees's  presence,  than  the  Provost  looked  very  warily  above, 
.beneath,  and  around  the  apartment,  hitched  his  chair  towards 
that  of  his  remaining  guest,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  whisper 
which  could  not  have  startled  '*  the  smallest  mouse  that  creeps 
on  floor." 

*•  Mr.  Fairford,"  said  he,  "  you  arc  a  good  lad ;  and,  what  is 
more,  y  u  are  my  auld  friend  your  father's  son.  Your  father 
has  been  agent  for  this  burgh  for  years,  and  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  with  the  council ;  so  there  have  been  a  sort  of  obligations 
•  between  him  and  me  ;  it  may  have  been  now  on  this  side  and 
now  on  that ;  but  obligations  there  have  been.  I  am  but  a 
plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford  ;  but  I  hope  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  mean  me  well,  Provost ;  and  I  am  sure," 
replied  Fairford,  "  you  can  never  better  show  your  kindness 
than  on  this  occasion." 

"That's  it— 'hat's  the  very  point  I  would  be  at,  Mr.  Alan," 
replied  the  Provost ;  "  besides,  I  am,  as  becomes  well  my  situa- 
tion, a  staunch  friend  to  Kirk  and  King,  meaning  this  present 
establishment  in  church  and  state ;  and  so,  as  I  was  saying, 
you  may  command  my  best — advice." 

^'  I  hope  for  assbtance  and  cooperation  also,"  said  the 
youth. 

**  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  wary  magistrate.  **  Well, 
now,  you  see  one  may  love  the  Kirk,  and  yet  not  ride  on  the 
rigging  of  it;  and  one  may  love  the  King,  and  yet  not  be 
cramming  him  eternally  down  the  throat  of  the  unhappy  folk 
that  may  chance  to  like  another  King  better.  I  have  friends 
and  connections  among  them,  Mr.  Fairford,  as  your  father  may 
have  clients — they  are  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  these  poor 
Jacobite  bodies — sons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  after  all ;  and  there- 
fore— I  hope  you  understand  me  ? — I  am  a  plain-spoken  man." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,"  said  Fairford ; 
**  and  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me  in  private,  my  dear 
Provost,  jrou  had  better  come  quickly  out  with  it,  for  the  Laizd 
ot  Summertrees  must  finbh  his  letter  in  a  minute  or  twa" 
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*  Not  a  bit,  man — Pate  is  a  lang-headed  fellow,  but  his  pen 
does  not  clear  the  paper  as  his  grayhound  does  the  Tinwald-furs. 
1  gave  him  a  wipe  about  that,  if  you  noticed  ;  I  can  say  any- 
thing to  Pate-in-Peril — Indeed,  he  is  my  wife's  near  kinsman." 

"  But  your  advice,  Provost,"  said  Alan,  who  perceived  that, 
like  a  shy  horse,  the  worthy  magistrate  always  started  off  from 
his  own  purpose  just  when  he  seemed  approaching  to  it. 

"  Weel,  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  terms,  for  I  am  a  plain 
man. — Ye  see,  we  will  suppose  that  any  friend  like  yourself 
were  in  the  deepest  hole  of  the  Nith,  and  making  a  sprattle  for 
your  life.  Now,  you  see,  such  being  the  case,  I  have  little 
chance  of  helping  you,  being  a  fat,  short-armed  man,  and  no 
swimmer,  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  my  jumping  in  after 
you?" 

"  I  understand  you,  I  think,"  said  Alan  Fairford.  **  You 
think  that  Darsie  Latuner  is  in  danger  of  his  life  ?  " 

"  Me  I — I  think  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Alan  ;  but  if  he  were, 
as  I  trust  he  is  not,  he  is  nae  drap's  blood  akin  to  you,  Mr. 
Alan." 

**  But  here  your  friend,  Sunmiertrees,"  said  the  young  lawyer, 
**  offers  me  a  letter  to  this  Redgauntlet  of  yours — What  say  you 
to  that  ?  *' 

"  Me ! "  ejaculated  the  Provost,  •*  me,  Mr.  Alan  ?  I  say 
neither  buff  not  stye  to  it — But  ye  dinna  ken  what  it  is  to  look ! 
a  Redgauntlet  in  the  face  ; — ^better  try  mv  wife,  who  is  but  a 
fourth  cousin,  before  ye  venture  on  the  Laird  himself — ^just  say 
something  about  the  Revolution,  and  see  what  a  look  she  can 
gie  you,** 

**  I  shall  leave  you  to  stand  all  the  shots  from  that  battery. 
Provost,"  replied  Fairford.  "  But  speak  out  like  a  man — Do 
you  think  Summertrees  means  fairly  by  me  ?  " 

"  Fairly — ^he  is  just  coming— ^fairly  ?  I  am  a  plain  man, 
Mr.  Fairford — ^but  ye  said/jriir/y  i  * 

**  I  do  so,"  replied  Alan,  "  and  it  is  of  importance  to  me  to 
know,  and  to  you  to  tell  me  if  such  is  the  case  -  for  if  you  do 
not,  you  may  be  an  accomplice  to  murder  before  the  fact,  and 
that  under  circumstances  which  may  bring  it  near  to  murder 
under  trust." 

"  Murder  I — who  spoke  of  murder  ? "  said  the  Provost .  "  no 
danger  of  that,  Mr,  Alan— only,  if  I  were  you — ^to  speak  my 
plain  mind  " — Here  he  approached  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  the 
young  lawyer,  and,  after  another  acute  pang  of  travail,  was 
safely  delivered  of  his  advice  in  the  following  abrupt  words  :— • 
**  'lake  a  keek  intc  Pale  s  letter  before  ye  deliver  it''     ' 
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Fairford  started,  looked  the  Provost  hard  in  the  face,  -wA 
was  silent ;  while  Mr.  Crosbie.  with  the  self-approbation  of  one 
who  has  at  length  brought  himself  to  the  discharge  of  a  great 
duty,  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  sacrifice,  nodded  and 
winked  to  Alan,  as  if  enforcing  his  advice ;  and  then  swallowing 
a  large  glass  of  punch,  concluded,  with  the  sigh  of  a  man  released 
from  a  heavy  burden,  "  1  am  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford." 

*'  A  plain  man  ?  "  said  Maxwell,  who  entered  the  room  at 
that  moment,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand, — **  Provost,  I  never 
heard  you  make  use  of  the  word,  but  when  you  nad  some  sly 
turn  of  your  own  to  work  out" 

The  Provost  looked  silly  enough,  and  the  Laird  of  Summer- 
trees  directed  a  keen  and  suspicious  glance  upon  Alan  Fairford, 
who  sustained  it  with  professional  intrepidity. — ^There  was  a 
moment's  pause. 

'*  I  was  trying,"  said  the  Provost,  "  to  dissuade  oui  young 
friend  from  his  wildgoose  expedition." 

**  And  I,"  said  Fairford,  **  am  determined  to  go  through  with 
it.  Trusting  myself  to  you,  Mr.  Maxwell,  1  conceive  that  I 
rely,  as  I  before  said,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

'*  I  will  warrant  you,"  said  Maxwell,  -'from  all  serious  cod- 
sequences — some  inconveniences  you  must  look  to  suffer. "' 

'*To  these  I  shall  be  resigned,"  said  Fairford,  *'  and  stand 
prepared  to  run  my  risk." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Summertrees,  "  you  must  go— ** 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Pro- 
vost, rising :  *'  when  you  have  done  with  your  crack,  you  wjJl 
find  me  at  my  wife's  tea-table." 

"  And  a  more  accomplished  old  w*oman  never  drank  cat-lap,  • 
said  Maxwell,  as  he  shut  the  do6r ;  "  the  last  word  has  him 
speak  it  who  will — and  yet  because  he  is  a  whilly-whaw  body, 
and  has  a  plausible. tongue  of  his  own,  and  is  well  enough  con 
nected,  and  especially  because  nobody  could  ever  find  out 
whether  he  is  Whig  or  Tory,  this  is  the  third  time  they  have 
made  him  Provost  I — But  to  the  matter  in  hand.  This  letter, 
Mr.  Fairford,"  putting  a  sealed  bne  into  his  hand,  "  is  addressed, 
you  observe,  to  Mr.  H — ^  of  B ,  and  contains  your  cre- 
dentials for  that  gentleman,  who  is  also  known  by  his  family 
name  of  Redgauntlet,  but  less  frequently  addressed  by  it,  be- 
cause it  is  mentioned  something  invidiously  in  a  certain  act 
of  Parliament.  I  have  little  doubt  he  will  assure  you  ol  youi 
friend's  safety,  and  in  a  short  time  place  him  at  freedom — that 
is,  supposing  him  under  present  restraint.  But  the  po;r.t  is  to 
discover  where  he  is — ^and,  before  you  are  made  acquainted 
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With  this  necessary  part  of  the  business,  you  must  give  me  your 
:*ssurance  of  honor  that  you  will  acquaint  no  one,  either  by 
word  or  letter,  with  the  expedition  which  you  now  propose  to 
yourself." 

'*How,  sir? "  answered  Alan  ;  "can  you  expect  that  I  will 
not  take  the  precaution  of  informing  some  person  of  the  rout 
I  am  about  to  take,  that  in  case  of  accident  it  may  be  known 
where  I  am,  and  with  what  purpose  I  have  gone  thither  ? " 

**  And  can  you  expect,"  answered  Maxwell,  in  the  same 
tone,  **  that  I  am  to  place  my  friend's  safety,  not  merely  in 
your  hands,  but  in  those  of  any  person  you  may  choose  to 
confide  in,  and  who  may  use  the  knowledge  to  his  aestruction  ? 
— Na — ^na — I  have  pledged  my  word  for  your  safety,  and  you 
mu?:  give  me  yours  to  be  private  in  the  matter — ^giff  gaif — you 
know." 

Alan  Falrford  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  obligation 
to  secrecy  gave  a  new  and  suspicious  coloring  to  the  whole 
transaction  ;  but,  considering  that  his  friend's  release  might 
depend  upon  his  accepting  the  condition,  he  gave  it  m  the 
terms  proposed,  and  with  the  purpose  of  abiding  by  it. 

•*  And  now,  sir,"  he  said,  **  whither  am  I  to  proceed  with 
this  letter?    Is  Mr.  Henries  at  Brokenburn  ? " 

^  He  is  not ;  I  do  not  think  he  will  come  thither  again,  until 
the  business  of  the  stake-nets  be  hushed  up,  nor  would  I 
advise  him  to  do  so — the  Quak'^rs,  with  all  their  demureness, 
can  bear  malice  as  long  as  other  folks ;  and  though  I  have 
not  the  prudence  of  Mr.  Provost,  who  refuses  to  ken  where  his 
friends  are  concealed  during  adversity,  lest,  perchance,  be 
should  be  asked  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  yet  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  or  prudent  to  inquire  into  Redgauntlet's  wanderings, 
poor  man,  but  wish  to  remain  at  perfect  freedom  to  answer,  if 
asked  at,  that  I  ken  nothing  of  the  matter.  You  must,  then, 
go  to  old  Tom  Trumbull's  at  Annan, — ^Tom  Turnpenny,  as 
they  call  him, — and  he  is  sure  either  to  know  where  Redgaunt- 
let  is  himself,  or  to  find  some  one  who  can  give  a  shrewd 
guess.  But  you  must  attend  that  old  Turnpenny  will  answer 
no  question  on  such  a  subject  without  you  give  him  the  pass- 
port, which  at  present  you  must  do,  by  asking  him  the  age  of 
the  moon  ;  if  he  answers,  *  Not  light  enough  to  land  a  cargo,* 
you  are  to  answer,  *Then  plague  on  Aberdeen  Almanacs,* 
and  upon  that  he  will  hold  free  intercourse  with  you. — And 
now,  I  would  advise  you  to  lose  no  time,  for  the  parole  is  often 
changed — ^and  take  care  of  yourself  among  these  moonlight 
Jad^  for  laws  and  lawyers  do  not  stand  very  high  in  their  favor.** 
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"  I  will  set  out  this  instant,"  said  the  young  barrister ;  *^  I 
will  but  bid  the  Provost  and  Mrs.  Crosbie  farewell,  and  then 
get  on  horseback  so  soon  as  the  ostler  of  the  George  Inn  can 
saddle  him  ; — as  for  the  smugglers,  I  am  neither  gauger  nor 
supervisor,  and,  like  the  man  Who  met  the  devil,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them." 

"  You  are  a  mettled  young  man,"  said  Summertrees,  evi- 
dently with  increasing  good  will,  on  observing  an  alertness  and 
contempt  of  danger,  which  perhaps  he  did  not  expect  frcm 
Alan*s  appearance  and  profession, — "  a  very  mettled  young 

fellow  indeed  I  and  it  is  almost  a  pity" Here  he  stopped 

short. 

"  What  is  a  pity  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  I  cannot  go  with  you  myself,  or  at 
least  send  a  trusty  guide." 

They  walked  together  to  the  bedchamber  of  Mrs  Crosbie, 
for  it  was  in  that  asylum  that  the  ladies  of  the  period  dispensed 
their  tea  when  the  parlor  was  occupied  by  the  punch-bowl. 

"  You  have  been  good  bairns  to-night,  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs. 
Crosbie ,  **  I  am  afraid,  Summertrees,  that  the  Provost  has  given 
you  a  bad  browst ,  you  are  not  used  to  quit  the  leeside  of  the 
punch-bowl  m  such  a  hurry.  I  say  nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Fairford, 
for  you  are  too  young  a  man  yet  for  stoup  and  bicker ;  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  tell  the  Edinburgh  fine  folk  that  the  Provost 
has  scrimped  you  of  your  cogie,  as  the  sang  says?  '* 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  Provost's  kindness,  and  yours, 
madam,"  replied  Alan ;  **  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  still  a  loi^ 
ride  before  me  this  evening,  and  the  sooner  I  am  on  horseback 
the  better." 

"  This  evening  ?  "  said  the  Provost,  anxiously  ;  "  had  you 
not  better  take  daylight  with  you  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Fairford  will  ride  as  well  m  the  cool  of  the  evening," 
said  Summertrees,  taking  the  word  out  of  Alan's  mouth. 

The  Provost  said  no  more,  nor  did  his  wife  ask  any  questions, 
nor  testify  any  surprise  at  the  suddennsss  of  their  guest'.n 
departure. 

Having  drunk  tea,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  with  the  usual 
ceremony.  The  Laird  of  Summertrees  seemed  studious  to  pre- 
vent any  farther  communication  between  him  and  the  Provost, 
and  remained  lounging  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stair  while 
they  made  their  adieus — heard  the  Provost  ask  if  Alan  proposed 
a  speedy  return,  and  the  latter  reply,  that  his  stay  was  uncer- 
tain, and  witnessed  the  parting  shake  of  the  hand,  which,  with  a 
pressure  more  warm  than  usual,  and  a  tremulous  ^God  bless 
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and  prosper  you !  '*  Mr.  Crosbie  bestowed  on  his  young  Irieni 
Maxwell  even  strolled  with  Fairford  as  far  as  the  George, 
although  resisting  all  his  attempts  at  farther  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of  Redgauntlet,  and  referring  him  to  Tom  Trumbull,  alias 
Turnpenny,  for  the  particulars  which  he  might  find  it  necessary 
to  inquire  into. 

At  length  Alan's  hack  was  produced — an  animal  long  In  neck, 
and  high  in  bone,  accoutred  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  contain- 
ing  the  rider's  travelling  wardrobe.  Proudly  surmounting  his 
small  stock  of  necessaries,  and  no  way  ashamed  of  a  mode  of 
travelling  which  a  modem  Mr.  Silvertongue  would  consider  as 
the  last  of  degradations,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  of  the  old 
Jacobite,Pate-in-Peril,  and  set  forward  on  the  road  to  the  loyal 
burgh  of  Annan.  His  reflections  during  his  ride  were  none  of 
the  most  pleasant.  He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  he 
was  venturing  rather  too  rashly  into  the  power  of  outlawed  and 
desperate  persons  ;  for  with  such  only,  a  man  in  the  situation  of 
Redgauntlet  could  be  supposed  to  associate.  There  were  other 
grounds  for  apprehension.  Several  marks  of  intelligence  betwixt 
Mrs.  Crosbie  and  the  Laird  of  Summertrees  had  not  escaped 
Alan's  acute  observations  ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  Provost's 
inclinations  towards  him,  which  he  believed  to  be  sincere  and 
good,  were  not  firm  enough  to  withstand  the  influence  of  this 
kague  between  his  wife  and  friend.  The  Provost's  adieus,  like 
Macbeth's  amen,  had  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  seemed  to  intimate 
that  he  apprehended  more  than  he  dared  give  utterance  to. 

Laying  all  these  matters  together,  Alan  thought,  with  no  little 
anxiety,  on  the  celebrated  lines  of  Shakespeare, 

•'Adrop, 

That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop/*  etc. 

But  pertinacity  was  a  strong  feature  in  the  young  lawyer's  char- 
acter. He  was,  and  always  had  been,  totally  unlike  the  •*  horse 
toot  at  hand,"  who  tires  before  noon  through  his  own  over  eager 
exertions  in  the  beginning  of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  his 
first  efforts  seemed  frequently  inadequate  to  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  whatever  that  for  the  time  might  be  ;  and  it  was  only 
as  the  difficulties  of  the  task  increased,  that  his  mind  seemed  to 
acquire  the  energ}'  necessary  to  combat  and  subdue  them.  If, 
therefore,  he  went  anxiously  forward  upon  his  uncertain  and 
perlious  expedition,  the  reader  must  acquit  him  of  all  idea,  even 
in  a  passing  thought,  of  the  possibility  of  abandoning  his  search| 
and  resigning  Darsie  Latimer  to  his  destiny. 
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A  couple  of  hours'-  riding  brought  him  to  the  little  town  dt 
Annan,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock.  The  sun  had  set,  but  the  day  was  not  yet  ended  ; 
and  when  he  had  alighted  and  seen  his  horse  properly  cared  for 
at  the  principal  inn  of  the  place,  he  was  readily  directed  to  Mr. 
Maxwell's  friend,  old  Tom  Trumbull,  with  whom  everybody 
seemed  well  acquainted.  He  endeavored  to  fish  out  from  the 
lad  that  acted  as  a  guide,  something  of  this  man's  situation  and 
profession  ;  but  the  general  expressions  of  "  a  very  decent  man  " 
< — "  a  very  honest  body  " — "  weel  to  pass  in  the  world,"  and 
such  like,  were  all  that  could  be  extracted  from  him  ;  and  while 
Pairford  was  following  up  the  investigation  with  close  interro^ 
gatories,  the  lad  put  an  end  to  them  by  knocking  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Trumbull,  whose  decent  dwelling  was  a  littl  e  distance  from 
the  town,  and  considerably  nearer  to  the  sea.  .  It  was  one  of  a 
little  row  of  houses  running  down  to  the  waterside,  and  having 
gardens  and  other  accommodations  behind.  There  was  heard 
within  the  uplifting  of  a  Scottish  psalm  ;  and  the  boy  saying, 
"  They  are  at  exercise,  sir,"  gave  intimation  they  might  not  be 
admitted  till  prayers  were  over. 

When,  however,  Fairford  repeated  the  sumriions  with  the 
end  of  his  whip,  the  singing  ceased,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  himself 
with  his  psalm  book  in  his  hand,  kept  open  by  the  insertion  of 
his  forefinger  between  the  leaves,  came  to  demand  the  meaning 
of  his  unseasonable  interruption. 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  his  whole  appearance 
seemed  to  be  from  the  confidant  of  a  desperate  man,  and  the 
associate  of  outlaws  in  their  unlawful  enterprises.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin,  bony  figure  with  white  hair  combed  straight  down 
on  each  side  of  his  face,  and  an  iron-gray  hue  of  complexion  ; 
where  the  lines,  or  rather,  as  Quin  said  of  Macklin,  the  cordage, 
of  his  countenance  were  so  sternly  adapted  to  a  devotional  and 
even  ascetic  expression,  that  they  left  no  room  for  any  indica* 
tion  of  reckless  daring,  or  sly  dissimulation.  In  short,  Trum- 
bull appeared  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  rigid  old  Covenanter, 
who  said  only  what  he  thought  right,  acted  on  no  other  princi- 
ple but  that  of  duty,  and,  if  he  committed  errors,  did  so  under 
the  full  impression  that  he  was  ser\^ing  God  rather  than  man. 

"  Do  you  want  me,  sir  ? "  he  said  to  Fairford,  whose  guide 
had  slunic  to  the  rear,  as  if  to  escape  the  rebuke  of  the  severe 
old  man, — "We  were  engaged, and  it  is  the  Saturday  night." 

Alan  Fairford's  preconceptions  were  so  much  deranged  by 
this  man's  appearance  and  manner,  that  he  stood  for  a  moment 
bewildered,  and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  giving  a  cant 
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pass-word  to  a  clergyman  descending  from  the  pulpit,  as  to  the 
respectable  father  of  a  family  just  interrupted  in  his  prayer^ 
for  and  with  the  objects  of  his  care.  Hastily  concluding  Mr. 
Maxwell  had  passed  some  idle  jest  on  him,  or  rather  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  person  to  whom  he  was  directed,  he  asked  if 
he  spoke  to  Mr.  Trumbull. 

"To  Thomas  Trumbull,"  answered  the  old  man — '*What 
may  be  your  business,  sir  ? "  And  he  glanced  his  eye  to  the 
book  be  held  in  his  hand,  with  a  sigh  like  that  of  a  saint  desir- 
ous of  dissolution. 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  ^  "  said  Fair- 
ford. 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  gentleman  in  the  country-side  but 
have  no  acquaintance  with  him,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  he 
is,  as  I  have  heard,  a  Papist ;  for  the  whore  that  sitteth  on  the 
seven  hills  ceaseth  not  yet  to  pour  forth  the  cup  of  her  abom- 
ination on  these  parts." 

"  Yet  he  directed  me  hither,  my  good  friend,"  said  Alan. 

"  Is  there  another  of  your  name  in  this  town  of  Annan  ?" 

"None,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  "since  my  worthy  father 
was  removed ;  he  was  indeed  a  shining  light. — I  wbh  you  good- 
even,  sir." 

"  Stay  one  single  instant,"  said  Fairford ;  "  this  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death." 

"  Not  more  than  the  casting  the  burden  of  our  sins  where 
they  should  be  laid,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  about  to  shut  the 
door  in  tile  inquirer's  face. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "  the  Laird  of  Red- 
gauntlet  ? " 

"  Now  Heaven  defend  me  from  treason  and  rebellion  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Trumbull.  "  Young  gentleman,  you  are  importunate. 
I  live  here  among  my  own  people,  and  do  not  consort  with  Jac- 
obites and  mass-mongers." 

He  seemed  about  to  shut  the  door,  but  did  not  shut  it,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  did  not  escape  Alan's  notice. 

"  Mr.  Redgauntlet  is  sometimes,"  he  said,  "  called  Herries 
of  Birrenswork  ;  perhaps  you  may  know  him  under  that  name." 

"  Friend,  you  are  uncivil,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  honest 
men  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  one  name  undefiled.  I  ken 
nothing  abqyt  those  who  have  two.     Good-even  to  you,  friend. 

He  was  now  about  to  slam  the  door  in  his  visitor's  face 
without  farther  ceremony,  when  Alan,  who  had  observed  symp- 
toms that  the  name  of  Redgauntlet  did  not  seem  altogether  so 
indifferent  to  him  as  he  pretended,  arrested   his  purpose  by 
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saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  At  least  you  can  tell  me  what  age  the 
moon  is  ?  " 

The  old  man  started,  as  if  from  a  trance,  and  before  an- 
swering, surveyed  the  querist  with  a  keen  penetrating  glance, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "Are  you  really  in  possession  of  this  key 
to  my  confidence,  or  do  you  speak  from  mere  accident  ? " 

To  this  keen  look  of  scrutiny,  Fairford  replied  by  a  smile 
of  intelligence. 

The  iron  muscles  of  the  old  man's  face  did  not,  however, 
relax,  as  he  dropped  in  a  careless  manner,  the  countersign^ 
•*  Not  light  enough  to  land  a  cargo." 

"  Then  plague  of  all  Aberdeen  Almanacs ! " 

"  And  plague  of  all  fools  that  waste  time,"  said  Thomas 
Trumbull.  "  Could  you  not  have  said  as  much  at  first  ? — And 
standing  wasting  time,  and  encouraging  lookers-on  in  the  open 
street  too  ?    Come  in  bjr — in  by." 

He  drew  his  visitor  mto  the  dark  entrance  of  the  house,  and 
shut  the  door  carefully ;  then  putting  his  head  into  an  apart- 
ment which  the  murmurs  within  announced  to  be  filled  with 
the  family,  he  said  aloud,  "  A  work  of  necessity  and  mercy — 
Malachi,  take  the  book — You  will  sing  six  double  verses  of  the 
hundred  and  nineteen — and  you  may  lecture  out  of  the  Lam- 
entations. And,  Malachi," — this  he  said  in  an  undertone — 
"  see  you  give  them  a  screed  of  doctrine  that  will  last  them  till 
I  come  back ;  or  else  these  inconsiderate  lads  will  be  out  of  the 
house,  and  away  to  the  publics,  wasting  their  precious  time, 
and.  It  may  be,  putting  themselves  in  the  way  of  missing  the 
morning  tide." 

An  inarticulate  answer  from  within  intimated  Malachi's  ac- 
quiescence in  the  commands  imposed;  and  Mn  Trumbull, 
shutting  the  door,  muttered  something  about  fast  bind,  fast 
find,  turned  the  key,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  ;  and  then  bid- 
ding his  visitor  have  a  care  of  his  steps,  and  make  no  noise, 
he  led  him  through  the  house,  and  out  at  a  back-door  into  a 
little  garden.  Here  a  plaited  alley  conducted  them,  without 
the  possibility  of  their  being  seen  by  any  neighbor,  to  a  door 
in  the  garden-wall,  which  being  opened,  proved  to  be  a  private 
entrance  into  a  three-stalled  stable  ;  in  one  of  which  was  a 
horse,  that  whinnied  on  their  entrance.  "  Hush,  hush  !  "  cried 
the  old  man,  and  presently  seconded  his  exhortations  to  silence 
by  throwing  a  handful  of  corn  into  the  manger,  and  the  horse 
soon  converted  his  acknowledgment  of  their  presence  into  the 
usual  sound  of  munching  and  grinding  his  provender. 

As  the  light  was  now  failing  fast,  tlie  old  man,  with  much 
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more  alertness  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  rigidity 
ot  his  figure,  closed  the  window-shutters  in  an  instant,  pro- 
duced phosphorous  and  matches,  and  lighted  a  btable-lantern, 
which  he  placed  on  the  corn-bin,  and  then  addressed  Fairford. 
"  We  are  private  here,  young  man  ;  and  as  some  time  has  been 
wasted  already,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  is  your 
errand.     Is  it  about  the  way  of  business,  or  the  other  job  ? " 

**  My  business  with  you,  Mr.  Trumbull,  is  to  request  you 
will  find  me  the  means  of  delivering  this  letter,  from  Mr,  Max- 
well of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird  of  Redgauntlet." 

"  Humph — fashions  job  ! — Pate  Maxwell  will  still  be  the 
auld  man— always  Pate-in-Peril  —  Craig-in-Peril,  for  what  I 
know.     Let  me  see  the  letter  from  him." 

He  examined  it  with  much  care,  turning  it  up  and  down, 
and  looking  at  the  seal  very  attentively.  "  All's  right,  I  see  ; 
it  has  the  private  mark  for  haste  and  speed.  I  bless  my  Maker 
that  I  am  no  great  man,  or  great  man's  fellow ;  and  so  I  think 
no  more  of  these  passages  than  just  to  help  them  forward 
in  the  way  of  business.  You  are  an  utter  stranger  in  these  parts, 
I  warrant  ?  " 

Fairford  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Ay — I  never  saw  them  make  a  wiser  choice — I  must  call 
some  one  to  direct  you  what  to  do — 3tay,  we  must  go  to  him, 
I  believe.  You  are  well  recommended  to  me,  friend,  and  doubt- 
less trusty ;  otherwise  you  may  see  more  than  I  would  like  to 
show,  or  am  in  the  use  of  showing  in  the  common  line  of  busi- 
ness." 

Saying  this,  he  placed  his  lantern  on  the  ground,  beside  the 
post  of  one  of  the  empty  stalls,  drew  up  a  small  spring  bolt 
which  secured  it  to  the  noor,  and  then  forcing  the  post  to  one 
side,  discovered  a  small  trapndoor.  "  Follow  me,"  he  said,  and 
dived  into  the  subterranean  descent  to  wliich  this  secret  aper- 
ture gave  access. 

Fairford  plunged  after  him,  not  without  apprehensions  of 
more  kinds  than  one,  but  still  resolved  to  prosecute  the  adven- 
ture. 

The  descent,  which  was  not  above  six  feet,  led  to  a  very 
narrow  passage,  which  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  for  the 
precise  purpose  of  excluding  every  one  chanced  to  be  an  Inch 
more  in  girth  than  was  his  conductor.  A  small  vaulted  room, 
of  about  eight  feet  square,  received  them  at  the  end  of  this 
lane.  Here  Mr  Trumbull  left  Fairford  alone,  and  returned 
for  an  instant,  as  he  said,  to  shut  his  concealed  trap-door. 

f  aiidbrd  liked  not  his  departure,  as  it  left  him  in  utter  dark* 
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ness ;  besides  that  his  breathing  was  much  affected  by  a  strong 
and  stitling  smell  of  spirits,  and  other  articles  of  a  savor  more 
powerful  than  agreeable  to  the  lungs.  He  was  very  glad,  there- 
fore, when  he  heard  the  returning  steps  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  who^ 
when  once  more  by  his  side,  opened  a  strong  though  narrow 
door  in  the  wall,  and  conveved  Fairford  into  an  immense  maga- 
zine of  spirit-casks,  and  other  articles  of  contraband  trade. 

There  was  a  small  light  at  the  end  of  this  range  of  well- 
stocked  subterranean  vaults,  which,  upon  a  low  whistle,  began 
to  flicker  and  move  towards  them.  An  undefined  figure,  hold- 
ing a  dark  lantern,  with  the  light  averted,  approached  them, 
whom  Mr.  Tnimbull  thus  addressed : — "  Why  were  you  not  at 
worship.  Job  ;  and  this  Saturday  at  e'en  ?  " 

"  Swanston  was  loading  the  Jenny,  sir ;  and  I  stayed  to 
serve  out  the  article." 

"  True — a  work  of  necessity,  and  in  the  way  of  busines:>« 
Does  the  Jumping  Jenny  sail  this  tide?  " 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  she  sails  for *' 

**  I  did  not  ask  you  w?iere  she  sailed  for,  Job,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  interrupting  him.  "  I  thank  my  Maker,  I  know 
nothing  of  their  incomings  or  outgoings.  I  sell  my  article 
fairly  and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business;  and  I  wash  my 
hands  of  everything  else.  But  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether 
the  gentleman  called  the  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Border  even  now  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "  the  Laird  is  something  in  my  own 
line,  you  know — a  little  contraband  or  so.  There  is  a  statute 
for  him — But  no  matter  ;  he  took  the  sands  after  the  splore 
at  the  Quaker's  fish-traps  yonder ;  for  he  has  a  leal  heart,  the 
Laird,  and  is  always  true  to  the  country-side.  But  avast — ^is 
all  snug  here  ? " 

So  saying,  he  suddenly  turned  on  Alan  Fairford  the  light 
side  of  the  lantern  he  carried,  who,  by  the  transient  gleam 
which  it  threw  in  passing  on  the  man  who  bore  it,  saw  a  huge 
figure,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  with  a  rough  hairy  cap  on  his 
head,  and  a  set  of  features  corresponding  to  his  bulky  frame* 
He  thought  also  he  observed  pistols  at  his  belt. 

"  I  will  answer  for  this  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull } 
**  he  must  be  brought  to  speech  of  the  Laird.*' 

"  That  will  be  kittle  steering,"  said  the  subordinate  person^ 
age ;  "  for  I  understood  that  the  Laird  and  his  folk  were  no 
sooner  on  the  other  side  than  the  land-sharks  were  on  them, 
and  some  mounted  lobsters  from  Carlisle  ;  and  so  they  were 
obliged  to  split  and  squander.     There  are  new  brooms  out  to 
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tweep  tiie  coniitTy  of  them,  they  say ;  for  the  brush  was  a  hard 
one ;  and  they  say  there  was  a  lad  drowned ;  he  was  not  on^ 
of  the  Laird^s  gang,  so  there  was  the  less  matter." 

"  Peace  I  prithee,  peace,  Job  Rutledge,"  said  honest,  pacific 
Mr.  Trumbull.  "  I  wish  thou  couldst  remember,  man,  that  I 
desire  to  know  nothing  of  your  roars  and  splores,  your  brooms 
and  brushes.  I  dwell  here  among  my  own  people;  and  I  sell 
my  commodity  to  him  who  comes  in  the  way  of  business ;  and 
so  wash  my  hands  of  all  consequences,  as  becomes  a  quiet 
subject  and  an  honest  voAxu  I  never  take  payment,  save  in 
leady  money," 

**Ay,  ay,"  muttered  he  with  the  lantern,  "your  worship^  Mr. 
Trumbull,  understands  that  in  the  way  of  business." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  one  day  know,  Job,"  answered  Mr. 
Trumbull,  "  the  comfort  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and 
that  fears  neither  ganger  nor  collector,  neither  excise  nor  cus* 
toms.  The  business  is  to  pass  this  gentleman  to  Cumberland 
upon  earnest  business,  and  to  procure  him  speech  with  the. 
Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes — I  suppose  that  can  be  done  ?  Now 
I  think  Nanty  Ewart,  if  he  sails  with  the  brig  this  morning 
tide,  is  the  man  to  set  him  forward." 

**  Ay,  ay,  truly  is  he,"  said  Job ;  "  never  man  knew  the 
Border,  dale  and  fell,  pasture  and  ploughland,  better  than 
Nanty ;  and  he  can  always  bring  him  to  the  Laifd,  too,  if  you 
are  sure  the  gentleman's  right.  But  indeed  that's  his  own  look- 
out ;  for  were  he  the  best  man  in  Scotland,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  d — d  Board  to  boot,  and  had  fifty  men  at  his  back,  he 
were  as  well  not  visit  the  Laird  for  anything  but  good.  As  for 
Nanty,  he  is  word  and  blow,  a  d — d  deal  fiercer  than  Cristie 
Nixon  that  they  keep  such  a  din  about*  I  have  seen  them  both 
tried,  by " 

Fairford  now  found  himself  called  upon  to  say  something ;  , 
yet  his  feelings,  upon  finding  himself  thus  completely  in  the 
power  of  a  canting  hypocrite,  and  of  his  retainer,  who  had  so 
much  the  air  of  a  determined  ruffian,  joined  to  the  strong  and 
abominable  fume  which  they  snuffed  up  \\  ith  indifference,  while 
it  almost  deprived  him  of  respiration,  combined  to  render  utter- 
ance difficult.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  had  no  evil  inten- 
tions towards  the  Laird,  as  they  called  him,  but  was  only  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  him  on  particular  business,  from  Mr.  Max- 
well of  Summertrees. 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "  that  may  be  well  enough ;  and  if  Mr, 
Trumbull  is  satisfied  that  the  service  is  right,  why,  we  will  give 
you  a  cast  in  the  Jumping  Jenny  this  tide,  and  Nanty  Ewaxt 
will  put  you  on  a  way  of  finding  the  Laird,  I  warrant  you." 
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"  I  may  for  the  present  return,  I  presume,  to  the  inn  whero 
I  left  my  horse  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"  With  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  "  you  have  been 
ower  far  ben  with  us  for  that ;  but  Job  will  take  you  to  a  place 
where  you  may  sleep  rough  till  he  calls  you.  I  will  bring  you 
what  little  baggage  you  can  need — for  those  who  go  on  such 
errands  must  not  be  dainty.  I  will  myself  see  afteryour  horse, 
for  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast — a  matter  too  often 
forgotten  in  our  way  of  business.'* 

*•  Why,  Master  Trumbull,"  replied  Job,  "  yon  know  that 
when  we  are  chased,  it's  no  time  to  shorten  sail,  and  so  the 
boys  do  ride  whip  and  spur " —  He  stopped  in  his  speech, 
observing  the  old  man  had  vanished  through  the  door  by  which 
he  had  entered — "  That's  always  the  way  with  old  Turnpenny," 
he  said  to  Fairford ;  '*  he  cares  for  nothing  of  the  trade  but 
the  profit — ^now  d — n  me,  if  I  don't  think  the  fun  of  it  is  better 
worth  while.  But  come  along  my  fine  chap  ;  I  must  stow  you 
away  in  safety  until  it  b  time  to  go  aboard." 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

KARRATIVB  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTimTBD. 

Fairford  followed  his  gruff  guide  among  a  labyrinth  of 
barrels  and  puncheons,  on  which  he  had  more  than  once  like 
to  have  broken  his  nose,  and  from  thence  into  what,  by  the 
glimpse  of  the  passing  lantern  upon  a  desk  and  writing  ma- 
terials, seemed  to  be  a  small  office  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness.  Here  there  appeared  no  exit ;  but  tlie  smuggler,  or 
smuggler's  ally,  availing  himself  of  a  ladder,  removed  an  old 
picture,  which  showed  a  door  about  seven  feet  from  theground, 
and  Fairford,  still  following  Job,  was  involved  in  another 
tortuous  and  dark  passage,  which  involuntarily  reminded  him 
of  Peter  Peeble's  lawsuit.  At  the  end  of  this  labyrinth,  when 
he  had  little  guess  where  he  had  been  conducted,  and  was, 
according  to  the  French  phrase,  totally  dksorimte.  Job  suddenly 
set  down  the  lantern,  and  availing  himself  of  the  flame  to 
light  two  candles  which  stood  on  the  table,  asked  if  Alan 
would  choose  anything  to  eat,  recommending,  at  all  events,  a 
slug  of  brandy  to  keep  out  the  night  air,  Fairford  declined 
bothy  but  inquired  after  his  baggage. 
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**The  old  master  will  take  care  of  that  himself,"  said  Job 
Rutledge  ;  and  drawing  back  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
entered,  he  vanished  from  the  farther  end  of  ihi  apartment,  by 
a  mode  which  the  candles,  still  shedding  an  imperfect  light, 
gave  Alan  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Thus  the  adventurous 
young  lawyer  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment  to  which  he  had 
been  conducted  by  so  singular  a  passage. 

In  this  condition,  it  was  Alan's  first  employment  to  survey, 
with  some  accuracy,  the  place  where  he  was ;  and  accordingly, 
having  trimmed  the  lights,  he  walked  slowly  round  the  apart 
merft,  examining  its  appearance  and  dimensions.  It  seemed  to 
be  such  a  small  dining-parlor  as  is  usually  found  in  the  house 
of  the  better  class  of  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  such  persons, 
having  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  usual  furniture  of  an 
ordinary  description.  He  found  a  door,  which  he  endeavored 
tp  open,  but  it  was  locked  on  the  outside.  A  corresponding 
door  on  the  same  side  of  the  apartment  admitted  him  into  a 
closet  upon  the  front  shelves  of  which  were  punch-bowls, 
glasses,  tea-cups,  and  the  like,  while  on  one  side  was  hung  a 
horseman's  great-coat  of  the  coarsest  materials,  with  two  great 
horse-pistols  peeping  out  of  the  pocket,  and  on  the  floor  stood 
a  pair  of  well  spattered  jack-boots,  the  usual  equipment  of  the 
lime,  at  least  for  long  journeys. 

Not  greatly  liking  the  contents  of  the  closet,  Alan  Fair- 
ford  shut  the  door,  and  resumed  his  scrutiny  round  the  walls 
of  the  apartment,  in  order  to  discover  the  mode  of  Job 
Rutledge's  retreat.  The  secret  passage  was,  however,  too 
artificially  concealed,  and  the  young  lawyer  had  nothing 
belter  to  do  than  to  meditate  on  the  singularity  of  his  present 
situation.  He  had  long  known  that  the  excise  laws  had  oc« 
casioned  an  active  contraband  trade  betwixt  Scotland  and 
England,  which  then,  as  now,  existed,  and  will  continue  to 
exist,  until  the  utter  abolition  of  the  wretched  system  which 
establishes  an  inequality  of  duties  betwixt  the  different  parts 
of  the  same  kingdom  ;  a  system,  be  it  said  in  passing,  mightily 
resembling  the  conduct  of  a  pugilist,  who  should  tie  up  one  arm 
that  ne  might  fight  the  better  with  the  other.*  But  Fairford 
was  unprepared  for  the  expensive  and  regular  establishments 
by  which  the  illicit  traffic  was  carried  on,  and  could  not  have 
conceived  that  the  capital  employed  in  it  should  have  been 
adequate  to  the  erection  of  these  extensive  buildings,  with  all 
their  contrivances  for  secrecy  of  communication.  He  was 
musing  on  these  circumstances,  not  without  some  anxiety  for 
the  progress  of  his  own  journey,  when  suddenly,  as  he  Ufted 
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his  eyes,  he  discovered  old  Mr.  Trumbull  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  apartment,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  small  bundle,  in  the 
other  his  dark  lantern,  the  light  of  which,  as  he  advanced,  he 
directed  full  upon  Fairford's  countenance. 

Though  such  an  apparition  was  exactly  what  he  expected, 
yet  he  did  not  see  the  grim,  stem  old  man  present  himself 
thus  suddenly  without  emotion  ;  especially  when  he  recollected, 
what  to  a  youth  of  his  pious  education  was  peculiarly  shocking, 
that  the  grizzled  hypocrite  was  probably  that  instant  arisen 
from  his  knees  to  Heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
mysterious  transactions  of  a  desperate  and  illegal  trade. 

The  old  man,  accustomed  to  judge  with  ready  sharpness  of 
the  physiognomy  of  those  with  whom  he  had  business,  did  not 
fail  to  remark  something  like  agitation  in  Fairford*s  demeanor. 
**  Have  ye  taken  the  rue  ? "  said  he.  **  Will  ye  take  the  sheaf 
from  the  mare,  and  give  up  the  venture  ? " 

"  Never  1 "  said  Fairford,  firmly,  stimulated  at  once  by  his 
natural  spirit,  and  the  recollection  of  his  friend  ;  "  never,  while 
I  have  life  and  strength  to  follow  it  out  I " 

**  I  have  brought  you,"  said  Trumbull, "  a  clean  shirt,  and 
some  stockings,  which  is  all  the  baggage  you  can  conveniently 
carry,  and  I  will  cause  one  of  the  lads  lend  you  a  horseman's 
coat,  for  it  is  ill  sailing  or  riding  without  one ;  and,  touching 
your  valise,  it  will  be  as  safe  in  my  poor  house,  were  it  full  (2 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  as  if  it  were  in  the  depth  of  die  mine." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Fairford. 

"  And  now,"  said  Trumbull,  again,  "  I  pray  you  to  tell  me 
by  what  name  I  am  to  name  you  to  Nanty  [which  is  Antony] 
Ewart  ? " 

"By  the  name  of  Alan  Fairford,"  answered  the  young 
lawyer. 

"  But  that,"  said  Mr  Trumbull,  in  reply,  "  is  your  own 
proper  name  and  surname." 

"  And  what  other  should  I  give  ?  "  said  the  young  man ; 
"  do  you  think  I  have  any  occasion  for  an  alias  ?  And  besides, 
Mr.  Trumbull,"  added  Alan,  thinking  a  little  raillery  might 
intimate  confidence  of  spirit,  "  you  blessed  yourself,  but  a 
little  while  since,  that  you  had  no  acquaintance  with  those  who 
defile  their  names  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  change  them." 

"True,  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull;  "  nevertheless, 
young  man,  my  gray  hairs  stand  unreproved  in  this  matter  ; 
tor,  in  my  line  of  business,  when  I  sit  under  my  vine  and  my 
fig-tree,  exchanging  the  strong  waters  of  the  north  for  the 
gold  which  is  the  price  thereof  I  have,  I  thank  Heaven  no 
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disguises  to  keep  with  any  man,  and  wear  my  own  name  of 
Thomas  Trumbull,  without  any  chance  that  the  same  may  be 
polluted.  Whereas,  thou,  who  art  to  journey  in  miry  ways^ 
and  amongst  a  strange  people,  ma)rst  do  well  to  have  two 
names,  as  thou  hast  two  shirts,  the  one  to  keep  the  other 
clean." 

Here  he  emitted  a  chuckling  grunt,  which  lasted  for  two 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  exactly,  and  was  the  only  approach 
towards  laughter  in  which  old  Turnpenny,  as  he  was  nick« 
named,  was  ever  known  to  indulge. 

"  You  are  witty,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  said  Fairford ;  "  but  jests 
are  no  arguments — I  shall  keep  my  own  name." 

"  At  your  own  pleasure,"  said  the  merchant ;  **  there  is  but 
one  name  which,"  etc.  etc.  etc. 

We  will  not  follow  the  hypocrite  through  the  impious  cant 
which  he  added,  in  order  to  close  the  subject. 

Alan  followed  him,  in  silent  abhorrence,  to  the  recess  in 
which  the  beaufet  was  placed,  and  which  was  so  artificially 
made  as  to  conceal  another  of  those  traps  with  which  the 
whole  building  abounded.  This  concealment  admitted  them 
to  the  same  winding  passage  by  which  the  young  lawyer  had 
been  brought  thither.  The  path  which  they  now  took  amid 
these  mazes,  differed  from  the  direction  in  which  he  had  been 
guided  by  Rutledge.  It  led  upwards,  and  terminated  beneath 
a  garret  window.  Trumbull  opened  it,  and  with  more  agility 
than  his  age  promised,  clambered  out  upon  the  leads.  If 
Fairford's  journey  had  been  hitherto  in  a  stifled  and  subter^ 
ranean  atmosphere,  it  was  now  open,  lofty,  and  airy  enough ; 
for  he  had  to  follow  his  guide  over  leads  and  slates,  which  the 
old  smuggler  traversed  with  the  dexterity  of  a  cat.  It  is  true, 
his  course  was  facilitated  by  knowing  exactly  where  certain 
stepping-places  and  holdfasts  were  placed,  of  which  Fairford 
could  not  so  readily  avail  himself ;  but  after  a  difficult  and 
somewhat  perilous  progress  along  the  roofs  of  two  or  three 
houses,  they  at  length  descended  by  a  skylight  into  a  g;irret 
room,  and  from  thence  by  the  stairs  into  a  public-house ;  for 
such  it  appeared,  by  the  nnging  of  bells,  whistling  for  waiters 
and  attendance,  bawling  of  '*  House,  house,  herel  "chorus  of 
sea-songs,  and  the  like  noises. 

Having  descended  to  the  second  storey,  and  entered  a 
room  there,  in  which  there  was  a  light,  old  Mr.  Trumbull  rang 
the  bell  of  the  apartment  thrice,  with  an  interval  betwixt  each, 
during  which,  he  told  deliberately  the  number  twenty.  Im- 
anediately  after  the  third  ringing  the  landlord  appeared,  with 
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Stealthy  step,  and  an  appearance  of  mystery  ofi  his  buxom 
vfeage.  He  greeted  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  was  his  landlord  as  it 
proved,  with  great  respect,  and  expressed  some  surprise  at 
seeing  him  so  late,  as  he  termed  it,  "  on  Saturday  e'en." 

'*  And  I,  Robin  Hastie,''  said  the  landlord  to  the  tenant, 
*'  am  more  surprised  than  pleased,  to  hear  sae  muckle  din  in 
your  house,  Robie,  so  near  the  honorable  Sabbath  ;  and  I  must 
mind  you,  that  it  is  contravening  the  terms  of  your  tack,  whilk' 
stipulates,  that  you  should  shut  your  public  on  Saturday  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  latest." 

"  YeS/  sir,"  said  Robin  Hastie,  po  way  alarmed  at  the 
gravity  of  the  rebuke,  ''but  you  must  take  tent  that  I  have 
admitted  naebody  but  you,  Mr.  Trumbull  (who,  by  the  way,  ad- 
mitted yoursell),  since  nine  o'clock ;  for  the  most  of  the  folk 
have  been  here  for  several  hours  about  the  lading,  and  so  on, 
of  the  brig.  It  is  not  full  tide  yet,  and  I  cannot  put  the  men 
out  into  the  street.  If  I  did,  they  would  go  to  some  other 
public,  and  their  souls  would  be  nane  the  better,  and  my  purse 
muckle  the  waur ;  for  how  am  I  to  pay  the  rent  if  I  do  not  sell 
the  liquor  ? " 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  "  if  it  is  a  work  of 
necessity,  and  in  the  honest  independent  way  of  business,  no 
doubt  there  is  balm  in  Gilead.  But  prithee,  Robin,  wik  thou 
see  if  Nanty  Ewart  be,  as  is  most  likely,  amongst  these  unhappy 
topers ,  and  if  so,  let  him  step  this  way  cannily,  and  speak  to 
me  ^nd  this  young  gentleman.  And  it's  dry  talking,  Robin— 
you  must  minister  to  us  a  bowl  of  punch — ^ye  ken  my  gage." 

"  From  a  mutchkin  to  a  gallon,  I  ken  your  honor's  taste, 
Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull,"  said  mine  host ;  "  and  ye  shall  hang 
me  ov^r  the  sign-post  if  there  be  a  drap  mair  lemon  or  a  cum 
less  sugar  than  just  suits  you.  There  are  three  of  you — ^you 
will  be  for  the  auld  Scots  peremptory  pint-stoup  *  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  voyage  ?  " 

"  Better  pray  for  it  than  drink  for  it,  Robin,"  said  Mr. 
Trumbull.  "Yours  is  a  dangerous  trade,  Robin;  it  hurts 
mony  a  ane — baith  host  and  guest.  But  ye  will  get  the  blue 
bowl,  Robin — the  blue  bowl — that  will  sloken  all  their  drouth, 
and  prevent  th^  sinful  repetition  of  whipping  for  an  eke  of  a 
Saturday  at  e'en.  Ay,  Robin,  it  is  a  pity  c5  Nanty  Ewart — 
Nanty  likes  the  turning  up  of  his  little  finger  unco  weel,  and  we 
maunna  stint  him,  Robin,  so  as  we  leave  him  sense  to  steer  by." 

*  The  Scottishpint  of  liquid  measure  comprehends  four  English  measures  of  the  same 
denomination.  The  {est  is  well  known  of  mV  poor  countryman,  who,  driven  to  extremitv 
by  the  raillety  of  the  Southern,  on  the  small  denomination  of  the  Scottish  coin,  at  lengta 
',  **Ay,  ayl    Bat  the  deiltak  them  that  has  the  ^WmZ/mAt/^w/.*'  ..\ 
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"Nanty  Ewart  could  steer  through  the  Pentland  Firth 
though  he  were  as  drunk  as  the  Baltic  Ocean,"  said  Robin 
Hastie ;  and  instantly  tripping  down  stairs,  he  speedily  returned 
with  the  materials  for  what  he  called  his  browst,  which  consisted 
of  two  English  quarts  of  spirits,  in  a  huge  blue  bowl,  with  all 
the  ingredients  for  punch,  in  the  same  formidable  proportion. 
At  the  same  time  he  introduced  Mr.  Antony  or  Nanty  Ewart, 
whose  person,  although  he  was  a  good  deal  flustered  with 
liquor,  was  different  from  what  Fairford  expected.  His  dress 
was  what  is  emphatically  termed  the  shabby  genteel — a  frock 
with  tarnished  lace — a  small  cocked-hat,  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way  —  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  faded  embroidery, 
breeches  of  the  same,  with  silver  knee-bands,  and  he  wore  a 
smart  hanger  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  a  sullied  sword-belt. 

"Here  I  come,  patron,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  Mr, 
Trumbull.     "  Well,  I  see  you  have  got  some  grog  aboard." 

"  It  is  not  my  custom,  Mr.  Ewart,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
**  as  you  well  know,  to  become  a  chamberer  or  carouser  thus 
late  on  Saturday  at  e'en  ;  but  I  wanted  to  recommend  to  your 
attention  a  young  friend  of  ours,  that  is  going  upon  a  some- 
thing particular  journey,  with  a  letter  to  our  friend  the  Laird 
from  Pate-in-Peril,  at  they  call  him." 

"  Ay — indeed  ? — he  must  be  in  high  trust  for  so  young  a 
gentleman.  I  wish  you  joy,  sir,"  bowing  to  Fairford.  "  By*r 
lady,  as  Shakespeare  says,  you  arc  bringing  up  a  neck  for  a 
fair  end. — Come,  patron,  we  will  drink  to  Mr.  What-shall-call- 
um — ^What  is  his  name  ? — Did  you  tell  me  ? — And  have  I  for* 
got  It  already?" 

"  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,"  3aid  Trumbull. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Alan  Fairiford — a  good  name  for  a  fair  trader^ 
Mr.  Alan  Fairford  ;  and  may  he  be  long  withheld  from  the  top- 
most round  of  ambition,  which  I  take  to  be  the  highest  round 
of  a  certain  ladder." 

While  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  punch-ladle,  and  began  to  fill 
the  glasses.  But  Mr.  Trumbull  arrested  his  hand,  until  he  had, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  sanctified  the  liquor  by  a  long  grace ; 
during  the  pronunciation  of  which,  he  shut  indeed  his  eyes, 
but  his  nostrils  became  dilated,  as  if  he  were  snuffing  up  the 
fragrant  beverage  with  peculiar  complacency. 

When  the  grace  was  at  length  oveV,  the  three  friends  sat 
down  to  their  beverage,  and  invited  Alan  Fairford  to  partake. 
Anxious  about  his  situation,  and  disgusted  as  he  was  with  his 
company,  he  craved,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  permission, 
under  the  allegation  of  being  fatigued,  heated,  and  the  like,  to 
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Stretch  himseir  on  a  couch  -which  way  in  the  apartment,  find 
attempted  at  least  to  procure  some  rest  before  high-water,  when 
the  vessel  was  to  sail. 

He  was  at  length  permitted  to  use  his  freedom,  and  stretched 
himself  on  the  coucl^  having  his  eyes  for  some  time  fixed 
on  the  jovial  party  he  had  left,  and  straining  his  ears  to  catch 
if  possible,  a  little  of  their  conversation.  This  he  soon  found 
was  to  no  purpose  \  for  what  did  actually  reach  his  ears  was 
disguised  so  completely  by  the  use  of  cant  words  and  the 
thieves'  Latin  called  slang,  that  even  when  he  caught  the 
words,  he  found  himself  as  far  as  ever  from  the  sense  of  their 
conversation.     At  length  he  fell  asleep. 

It  was  after  Alan  had  slumbered  for  three  or  four  hourSi 
that  he  was  wakened  by  voices  bidding  him  rise  up  and  pre- 
pare to  be  jogging.  He  started  up  accordingly,  and  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  same  party  of  boon  companions,  who 
had  just  despatched  their  huge  bowl  of  punch.  To  Alan's 
surprise,  the  liquor  had  made  but  little  innovation  on  the  brains 
of  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  drink  at  all  hours,  and  in  the 
most  in  ordinate  quantities.  The  landlord  indeed  spoke  a 
little  thick,  and  the  texts  of  Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull  stumbled  on 
his  tongue  ;  but  Nanty  was  one  of  those  topers,  who,  becoming 
early  what  bon  vivants  term  flustered,  remain  whole  nights  and 
days  at  the  same  point  of  intoxication ;  and,  in  fact,  as  they  are 
seldom  entirely  sober,  can  be  as  rarely  seen  absolutely  drunk. 
Indeed,  Fairford,  had  he  not  known  how  Ewart  had  been 
^gaged  whilst  he  himself  was  asleep,  would  almost  have  sworn 
when  he  awoke,  that  the  man  Was  more  sober  than  whei^  he 
first  entered  the  room.  ' 

_  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  they  descended 
below,  where  two  or  three  sailors  and  ruffian-looking  fellows 
awaited  their  commands.  Ewart  took  the  whole  direction 
upon  himself,  gave  his  orders  with  briefness  and  precision,  and 
looked  to  their  being  executed  with  the  silence  and  celerity 
which  that  peculiar  crisis  required.  All  were  now  dismissed 
for  the  brig,  which  lay,  as  Fairford  was  given  to  understand,  a 
little  farther  down  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
light  burden,  till  almost  within  a  mile  of  the  town. 

When  they  issued  from  the  inn,  the  landlord  bid  them  good- 
by.  Old  Trumbull  walked  a  little  way  with  them,  but  the  air 
had  probably  considerable  effect  on  the  state  of  his  brain  ;  for 
after  reminding  Alan  Fairford  that  the  next  day  was  the  honor- 
able Sabbath,  he  became  extremely  excursive  in  an  attempt  to 
txbort  him  to  keep  it  holy.    At  length,  being  perhaps  sensible 
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that  he  was  becoming  unintelligible,  he  thrust  a  volume  into 
Fairford's  hand — hiccuping  at  the  same  time — "  Good  book — 
good  book — fine  hymn-book — ^fit  for  the  honorable  Sabbath  ; 
whilk  awaits  us  to-morrow  morning." — Here  the  iron  tongue  of 
time  told  five  from  the  town-steeple  of  Annan,  to  the  farther 
confusion  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  already  disordered  ideas.  "  Ay  ? 
Is  Sunday  come  and  gone  already? — Heaven  be  praised! 
Only  it  is  a  marvel  the  afternoon  is  sae  dark  for  the  time  of 
the  year — Sabbath  has  slipped  ower  quietly,  but  we  have 
reason  to  bless  oursells  it  has  not  been  altogether  misemployed. 
I  heard  little  of  the  preachin — a  cauld  moralist,  I  doubt,  served 
that  out — but,  eh — the  prayer — I  mind  it  as  if  I  had  said  the 
words  mysell." — Here  he  repeated  one  or  two  petitions,  which 
were  probably  a  part  of  his  family  devotions,  before  he  was 
summoned  forth  to  what  he  called  the  way  of  business.  **  I 
never  remember  a  Sabbath  pass  so  cannily  off  in  my  life.''—* 
Then  he  recollected  himself  a  little,  and  said  to  Alan,  '^  You 
may  read  that  book,  Mr.  Fairford,  to-morrow,  all  the  same, 
though  it  be  Monday ;  for,  you  see,  it  was  Saturday  when  we' 
were  thegither,  and  now  it's  Sundav  and  it's  dark  night — so  the 
Sabbath  has  slipped  clean  away  tnrough  our  finger  like  water 
through  a  sieve,  which  abideth  not ;  and  we  have  to  begin  again 
to-morrow  morning,  in  the  weariful,  base,  mean,  earthly  employ- 
ments, whilk  are  unworthy  of  an  immortal  spirit  —  always 
excepting  the  way  of  business. 

Three  of  the  fellows  were  now  returning  to  the  town,  and, 
at  Ewart's  command,  they  cut  short  the  patriarch's  exhortation, 
by  leading  him  back  to  his  own  residence.  The  rest  of  the 
party  then  proceeded  to  the  brig,  which  only  waited  their 
arrival  to  get  under  weigh  and  drop  down  the  river.  Nanty 
Ewart  betook  himself  to  steering  the  brig,  and  the  very  touch 
d  the  helm  seemed  to  dispel  the  remaining  influence  of  the 
liquor  which  he  had  drunk,  since,  through  a  troublesome  and 
intricate  channel,  he  was  able  to  direct  the  course  of  his  liule 
vessel  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  and  safety. 

Alan  Fairford,  for  some  time,  availed  himself  of  the  clear- 
ness of  the  summer  morning  to  gaze  on  the  dimly-seen  shores 
betwixt  which  they  glided,  becoming  less  and  less  distinct  z^ 
they  receded  from  each  other,  until  at  length,  having  adjusted 
his  little  bundle  by  way  of  pillow,  and  wrapt  around  him  the 
great-coat  with  which  old  Trumbull  had  equipped  him,  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  deck,  to  try  to  recover  the  slumber 
out  of  which  he  had  been  awakened.  Sleep  had  scarce  begun 
tb  settle  on  his  eyes,  ere  he  found  something  stirring  about  hi* 
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person.  With  ready  presence  of  mind  he  recollected  his  situa- 
tion, and  resolved  to  show  no  alarm  until  the  purpose  of  this 
became  obvious ;  but  he  was  soon  relieved  from  his  anxiety,  by 
finding  it  was  only  the  result  of  Nanty's  attention  to  his  com- 
fort, who  was  wrapping  around  him,  as  softly  as  he  could,  a 
great  boat-cloak,  in  order  to  defend  him  from  the  morning  air. 

"  Thou  art  but  a  cockerel,"  he  muttered,  "  but  'twere  pity 
thou  wert  knocked  off  the  perch  before  seeing  a  little  more  of 
the  sweet  and  sour  of  this  world — though,  faith,  if  thou  hast 
the  usual  luck  of  it,  the  best  way  were  to  leave  thee  to  the 
chance  of  a  seasoning  fever." 

These  words,  and  the  awkward  courtesy  with  which  the 
skipper  of  the  little  brig  tucked  the  seacoat  round  Fairford^ 
gave  him  a  confidence  of  safety  which  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly 
possessed.  He  stretched  himself  in  mpre  security  on  the  hard 
planks,  and  was  speedily  asleep,  though  his  slumbers  were 
feverish  and  unrefreshing. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  intimated  that  Alan  Fairford  inherited 
from  his  mother  a  delicate  constitution,  with  a  tendency  to 
consumption ;  and,  being  an  only  child,  with  such  a  cause  for 
apprehension,  care,  to  the  verge  of  effeminacy,  was  taken  to 
preserve  him  from  damp  beds,  wet  feet,  and  thpse  various 
emergencies,  to  which  the  Caledonian  boys  of  much  higher 
birth,  but  more  active  habits,  arc  generally  accustomed.  la 
man,  the  spirit  sustains  the  constitutional  weakness,  as  in  the, 
winged  tribes  the  feathers  bear  aloft  the  body.  But  there  is  a 
bound  to  these  supporting  qualities  ;  and  as  the  pinions  of  the- 
bird  must  at  length  grow  weary,  so  the  vis  animi  of  the  human 
struggler  becomes  broken  down  by  continued  fatigue. 

When  the  voyager  was  awakened  by  the  light  of  the  sun 
now  riding  high  in  Heaven,  he  found  himself  under  the  influence 
of  an  almost  intolerable  headache,  with  heat,  thirst,  shooting 
across  the  back  and  loins,  and  other  symptoms  intimating  vio- 
lent cold,  accompanied  with  fever.  The  manner  in  which  he 
had  passed  the  preceding  day  and  tiight,  though  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  of  little  consequence  to  most  young  men,  was 
to  him,  delicate  in  constitution  and  nurture,  attended  with  bad 
and  even  perilous  consequences.  He  felt  this  was  the  case 
yet  would  fain  have  combated  the  symptoms  of  indisposition 
which,  indeed,  he  imputed  chiefly  to  sea-sickness.  He  sat  u^ 
on  deck,  and  looked  on  the  scene  around,  as  the  little  vessel, 
having  borne  down  the  Sol  way  Firth,  was  beginning,  with  a 
favorable  northerly  breeze,  to  bear  away  to  the  southward,  cross- 
ifig  the  entrance  of  the  Wampole  river,  and  preparing  to  double^ 
the  most  northerly  point  of  Cumberland. 
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But  Fairford  felt  annoyed  with  deadly  sickness,  as  well  as 
by  pain  of  a  distressing  and  oppressive  character ;  and  neither. 
Criffel  rising  in  majesty  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  distant  yet 
more  picturesque  outline  of  Skiddaw  and  Glaramara  upon  the 
other,  could  attract  his  attention  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
usually  fixed  by  beautiful  scenery,  and  especially  that  which 
had  in  it  something  new  as  well  as  striking.  Yet  it  was 
not  in  Alan  Fairford*s  nature  to  give  way  to  despondence,  even 
when  seconded  by  pain.  He  had  recourse,  in  the  first  place, 
to  his  pocket ;  but  instead  of  the  little  Sallust  he  had  brought 
with  hun,  that  the  perusal  of  a  classical  author  might  help  to 
pass  away  a  heavy  hour,  he  pulled  out  the  supposed  hymn- 
book  with  which  he  had  been  presented  a  few  hours  before  by 
that  temperate  and  scrupulous  person,  Mr.  Thomes  Trumbull, 
alias  Turnpenny.  The  volume  was  bound  in  sable,  and  its  ex* 
tertor  might  have  become  a  psalter.  But  what  was  Alan's  as« 
tonbhment  to  read  on  the  title-page  the  following  words  : — \ 
**  Merry  Thoughts  for  Merry  Men  :  or  Mother  Midnight's  Mis-, 
cellany  for  the  Small  Hours  ;"  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  he 
was  disgusted  with  profligate  tales,  and  more  profligate  songs, 
ornamented  with  figures  corresponding  in  infamy  with  the  letter 
press. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  thought,  **  and  did  this  hoary  reprobate 
summon  his  family  together,  and,  with  such  a  disgraceful  pledge 
of  infamy  in  his  bosom,  venture  to  approach  the  throne  of  his 
Creator  ?  It  must  be  so  ;  the  book  is  bound  after  the  manner 
of  those  dedicated  to  devotional  subjects,  and  doubtless,  the 
wretch,  in  his  intoxication,  confounded  the  books  he  carried 
with  him,  as  he  did  the  days  of  the  week." — Seized  with  the 
disgust  with  which  the  young  and  generous  usually  regard  the 
vices  of  advanced  life,  Alan,  having  turned  the  leaves  of  the^ 
book  over  in  hasty  disdain,  flung  it  from  him,  as  far  as  he 
could,  into  the  sea.  He  then  had  recourse  to  the  Sallust, 
which  he  had  at  first  sought  for  in  vain.  As  he  opened  the 
book,  Nanty  Ewart,  who  had  been  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
made  his  own  opinion  heard. 

^*  I  think  now,  brother,  if  you  are  so  much  scandalized  at  a 
little  piece  of  sculduddery,  which,  after  all,  does  nobody  any 
harm,  you  had  better  have  given  it  to  me  than  have  flung  it 
into  the  Sol  way." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  answered  Fairford,  civilly,  **  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  better  books." 

"  Faith,"  answered  Nanty,  "  with  help  of  a  little  Geneva 
text,  I  could  read  my  Sallust  as  well  as  you  can,"  and  snatch-^ 
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fag  the  book  from  Alan's  hand  he  began  to  read^  in  the  Scottish 
accent. — **  *  Jgitur  ex  divitiis  juvaitutem  Itixuria  atque  cpvaritia 
cum  superbid  invasire:  rapere^  consumer e;  suaparvipendcre,  aliena^ 
cuperc;  pudorem^amicitiam^pudicitiam,  divina  atque  human  a  pr(h 
miscua,  nihil pensi  neque  moderaii  habere,^* — There  is  a  slap  in 
the  face  now,  for  an  honest  fellow  that  has  been  bucaniering  1 
Never  could  keep  a  groat  of  what  he  got,  or  hold  his  fingers 
from  what  belonged  to  another,  said  you  ?  Fie,  fie,  Crispus, 
thy  morals  are  as  crabbed  and  austere  as  thy  style — the  one 
has  as  little  mercy  as  the  other  has  grace.  By  my  soul,  it  is 
unhandsome  to  make  personal  reflections  on  an  old  acquaint- 
ance,  who  seeks  a  little  civil  intercourse  with  you  after  nigh 
twenty  years'  separation.  On  my  soul,  Master  Sallust  deserves 
to  float  on  the  Sol  way  better  than  Mother  Midnight  herself."  . 

**  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  he  may  merit  better  usage  at 
our  hands,"  said  Alan ;  "  for  if  he  has  described  vice  plainly^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  renderii^  it  generally 
abhorred." 

"  Well,"  said  the  seaman,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  Sortes  Vir- 
gilianae,  and  I  daresay  the  Sortes  Sallustianae  are  as  true  every 
tittle.  I  have  consulted  honest  Crispus  on  my  own  account, 
and  have  had  a  cuff  for  my  pains.  But  now  see,  I  open  the 
book  on  your  behalf,  and  behbld  what  occurs  first  to  my  eye  1 
— Lo  you  there — *  Catilina  *  ♦  ♦  omnium  flagitiosorum  atque 
facinorosorum  circum  se  habebat*  And  then  again — '  Eiiam  si 
quis  a  culpA  vacuus  in  amicitiam  ejus  inciderat,  quotidiano  usu 
far  simUisque  cateris  ejfficiebaturj  t  That  is  what  I  call  plain 
speaking  on  the  part  of  the  old  Roman,  Mr.  Fairford.  By  the 
way  that  is  a  capital  name  for  a  lawyer." 

"Lawyer  as  I  am,"  said  Fairford,  "I  do  not  understand 
your  innuendo." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Ewart,  "  I  can  try  it  another  way,  as 
well  as  the  hypocritical  old  rascal  Turnpenny  himself  could  do. 
I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  my 
bible-book,  as  well  as  with  my  friend  Sallust."  He  then,  in  a 
snuffling  and  canting  tone,  began  to  repeat  the  Scriptural 
text — "  *  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  escaped  to  the  cave 
of  Adullam,    And  every  otie  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 

*  The  translation  of  the  passage  is  thus  given  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  AHanton  :  "—The 
vouth,  taught  to  look  up  to  riches  as  the  sovereign  good,  became  apt  pupils  in  the  school  of 
luxury.  Rapacity  and  profusion  went  hand  in  hand.  Careless  of  their  own  fortunes  and 
eager  to  possess  those  ot  others,  shame  and  remorse,  modesty  and  moderation*  every  pnucf 
pie  gave  way." — Work*  o/SeUlusU  with  Original  Essay$^  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

T  After  enumerating  the  evil  qualities  of  Catilfne*s  associates,  the  author  adds,  "  If  it 
lappened  that  any  as  yet  oncontaminatcd  br  vice  were  fatallv  drawn  into  his  friendship^ 
^e  e£Fects  of  intercourse  and  snares  artfully  spread,  subduea  every  scruple,  and  earlf  tf* 
liwilafrd  them  to  their  conductors."— /Mftwt  p.  19. 
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thai  was  in  debt^  and  every  one  that  was  discontented^  gathered 
t/iemselves  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  S/icm!  What 
think  you  of  that  ?  "  he  said,  suddenly  changing  his  manner, 
**  Have  I  touched  you  now,  sir  ?  " 

**  You  are  as  far  ofiE  as  ever,"  replied  Fairford, 

"  What  the  devil  1  and  you  a  repeating  frigate  between 
Summertrees  and  the  Laird  1  Tell  that  to  the  marines — the 
sailors  won't  believe  it.  But  you  are  right  to  be  cautious, 
since  you  can't  say  who  are  right,  who  not, — But  you  look  ill ; 
it's  but  the  cold  morning  air — Will  you  have  a  can  of  flip,  or  a 
jorum  of  hot  rumbo  ? — or  will  you  splice  the  main  brace  "-^ 
(showing  a  spirit-flask) — "  Will  you  have  a  quid — or  a  pipe — 
or  a  cigar  ? — a  pinch  of  snuff,  at  least,  to  clear  your  brains  and 
sharpen  your  apprehension  ?  " 

Fairford  rejected  all  these  Mendly  propositions. 

"Why,  then,"  continued  Ewart,  **if  you  will  do  nothing 
for  the  free  trade,  I  must  patronize  it  myself." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  large  glass  of  brandy. 

**  A  hair  of  the  d<^  that  bit  me,"  he  continued, — "  of  the 
dog  that  will  worry  me  one  day  soon  ;  and  yet,  and  be  d— d  to 
me  for  an  idiot,  I  must  always  have  him  at  my  throat.  But, 
says  the  old  catch  " — Here  he  sung,  and  sung  well — 

"  •  Let's  drink — ^let* s  drink — ^while  life  we  have  ; 
WVll  find  but  cold  dinking,  cold  drinking  in  the  grave.' 

All  this,*'  he  continued,  **  is  no  charm  against  the  headache. 
I  wish  I  had  anything  that  could  do  you  good. — Faith,  and  we 
have  tea  and  coffee  aboard  I  I'll  open  a  chest  or  a  bag,  and 
let  yoq  have  some  in  an  instant.  You  are  at  the  age  to  like 
such  cat-fap  better  than  better  stuff." 

Fairford  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer  of  tea. 

Nanty  Ewart  was  soon  heard  calling  about,  ^  Break  open 
yon  chest — take  out  your  capful,  you  bastard  of  a  powder- 
monkey  ;  we  may  want  it  again. — No  sugar  ! — all  used  up  for 
grog,  sav  you  ? — knock  another  loaf  to  pieces,  can't  ye  ? — and 
get  the  kettle  boiling,  ye  hell's  baby,  in  no  time  at  all !  " 

By  dint  of  these  energetic  proceedings  he  was  in  a  short 
time  able  to  return  to  the  place  where  his  passenger  lay  sick 
and  exhausted,  with  a  cup,  or  rather  a  canful,  of  tea  ;  for  every- 
thing was  on  a  large  scale  on  board  of  the  Jumping  Jenny. 
Alan  drank  it  eagerly,  and  with  so  much  appearance  of  being 
refreshed  that  Nanty  Ewart  swore  he  would  have  some  too, 
and  only  laced  it,  as  his  phrase  went,  with  a  single  glass  of 
brandy.* 

*  Jloc«  I    .  OQTMlmenti  lor  theft  mm!  anogghn^ 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN   FAIRFORD,   CONTINUED. 

We  left  Alan  Fairford  on  the  deck  of  the  little  smuggling 
brig,  in  that  disconsolate  situation,  when  sickness  and  nausea 
attack  a  heated  and  fevered  frame,  and  an  anxious  mind.  His 
share  of  sea-sickness,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  engross 
his  sensations  entirely,  or  altogether  to  divert  his  attention 
from  what  was  passing  around.  If  he  could  not  delight  in  the 
swiftness  and  agility  with  which  the  "little  frigate"  walked 
the  waves,  or  amuse  himself  by  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  sea* 
vipws  arouiKl  him,  where  the  distant  Skiddaw  raised  his  brow, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  clouded  eminence  of  Criffel,  which 
lorded  it  over  the  Scottish  side  of  the  estuary,  he  had  spirits 
and  composure  enough  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  on  whose  character  his  own  safety  in  all 
probability  was  dependent. 

Nanty  Ewart  had  now  given  the  helm  to  one  of  his  people, 
a  bald'pated,  grizzled  old  fellow,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  evading  the  revenue  laws,  with  now  and  then  the  re- 
laxation of  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  for  deforcing  officers, 
resisting  seizures,  and  the  like  offences. 

Nanty  himself  sat  down  by  Fairford,  helped  him  to  his  tea. 
with  such  other  refreshments  as  he  could  think  of,  and  seemed 
in  his  way  sincerely  desirous  to  make  his  situation  as  comfort- 
able as  things  admitted.  Fairford  had  thus  an  opportunity  to 
study  his  countenance  and  manners  more  closely. 

It  was  plain,  Ewart,  though  a  good  seaman,  had  not  been 
bred  upon  that  element.  He  was  a  reasonably  good  scholar, 
and  seemed  fond  of  showing  it,  by  recurring  to  the  subject  of 
Sallust  and  Juvenal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sea-phrases 
seldom  checkered  his  conversation.  He  had  been  in  person 
what  is  called  a  smart  little  man  ;  but  the  tropical  sun  had 
burned  his  originally  fair  complexion  to  a  dusty  red  ;  and  the 
bile  which  was  diffused  through  his  system,  had  stained  it  with 
a  yellowish  black — what  ought  to  have  been  the  white  part  of 
his  eyes,  in  particular,  had  a  hue  as  deep  as  the  topaz.  He 
was  very  thin,  or  rather  emaciated,  and  his  countenance, 
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thongh  still  indicating  alertness  and  activity,  showed  a  con- 
sitution  exhausted  with  excessive  use  of  his  favorite  stimulus. 

"  I  see  you  look  at  me  hard,"  said  he  to  Fairford.  "  Had 
you  been  an  officer  of  the  d— d  customs,  my  terriers*  backs  would 
nave  been  up."  He  opened  his  breast,  and  showed  Alan  a  pair 
of  pistols  disposed  between  his  waistcoat  and  jacket,  placing 
his  finger  at  the  same  time  upon  the  cock  of  one  of  them. 
**  But  come,  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  though  you're  a  close 
one.  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  queer  customer  ;  but  I  can 
tell  you,  they  that  see  the  ship  leave  harbor,  know  little  of  the 
seas  she  is  to  sail  through.  My  father,  honest  old  gentleman, 
never  would  have  thought  to  see  me  master  of  the  Jumping 
Jenny." 

Fairford  said,  it  seemed  very  clear  indeed  that  Mr.  Ewart's 
education  was  far  superior  to  the  line  he  at  present  occupied. 

•*  Oh,  Criffel  to  Solway  Moss  I  "  said  the  other.  "  Why,  man, 
I  should  have  been  an  expounder  of  the  word,  with  a  wig  like 
a  snow-wreath,  and  a  stipend  like — like  —  like  a  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  I  suppose.  I  can  spend  thrice  as  much  as  that, 
though,  being  such  as  I  am."  Here  he  sung  a  scrap  of  an  old 
Northumbrian  ditty,  mimicking  the  burr  of  the  natives  of  that 
county  :— 

«*  Willie  Foster's  gone  to  sea. 
Siller  hackles  at  his  knee. 
Hell  come  hack  and  many  me~- 

Canny  Willie  Foster.'^ 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Fairford,  "  your  present  occupation 
is  more  lucrative ;  but  I  should  have  thought  the  church  might 
have  been  more ^" 

He  stopped,  recollecting  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  say 
anjrthing  disagreeable. 

*'  More  respectable,  you  mean,  I  suppose  ? "  said  Ewart, 
with  a  sneer,  and  squirting  the  tobacco-juice  through  his  front 
teeth ;  then  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone 
of  candor  which  some  internal  touch  of  conscience  dictated. 
"  And  so  it  would,  Mr.  Fairford — and  happier,  too,  by  a  thou- 
sand degrees — though  I  have  had  my  pleasures  too.  But  there 
was  my  father  (God  bless  the  old  man  !)  a  true  chip  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  block,  walked  his  parish  like  a  captain  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  good  to  rich  and  poor 
— Off  went  the  laird's  hat  to  the  minister,  as  fast  as  the  poor 
man's  bonnet.  When  the  eye  saw  him — Pshaw!  what  have 
I  to  do  with  that  now  ? — ^Ycs,  he  was,  as  Virgil   hath  it,  *  Wr 
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sapimtia  et ptetate  gravis,^  But  he  might  have  been  the  wiser 
man,  had  he  kept  me  at  home,  when  he  sent  me  at  nineteen  to 
study  Divinity  at  the  head  of  the  highest  stair  in  the  Covenant 
Close.  It  was  a  cursed  mistake  in  the  old  gentleman.  What 
though  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittlebasket  (for  she  wrote  herself  no 
less)  was  our  cousin  five  times  removed,  and  took  me  on  that 
account  to  board  and  lodging,  at  six  shillings,  instead  of  seven 
shillings  a-week  ?  it  was  a  d— d  hard  saving,  as  the  case  proved. 
Yet  her  very  dignit}'  might  have  kept  me  in  order ;  for  she 
never  read  a  Chapter  excepting  out  of  a  Cambridge  Bible, 
printed  by  Daniel,  and  bound  in  embroidered  velvet  I  think 
I  see  it  at  this  moment !  And  on  Sundays,  when  we  had  a 
quart  of  twopenny  ale,  instead  of  butter  milk,  to  our  porridge, 
it  was  always  served  up  in  a  silver  posset-dish.  Also  she  used 
silver-mounted  spectacles,  whereas  even  my  father's  were  cased 
in  mere  horn.  These  things  had  their  impression  at  first,  but 
we  get  used  to  grandeur  by  degrees.  Well,  sir  ! — Gad,  I  can 
scarce  get  on  with  my  story — it  sticks  in  my  throat — must  take 
a  trifle  to  wash  it  down.  Well,  this  dame  had  a  daughter — 
Jess  Cantrips,  a  black-eyed,  bouncing  wench — and,  as  the  devil 
would  have  it,  there  was  the  d — d  five-storey  stair — her  foot  was 
never  from  it,  whether  I  went  out  or  came  home  from  the  Divi- 
nity Hall.  I  would  have  eschewed  her,  sir — I  would,  on  my 
soul ;  I  was  as  innocent  a  lad  as  ever  came  from  Lammermuir ; 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  retreat,  or  flight,  unless 
I  could  have  got  a  pair  of  wings,  or  made  use  of  a  ladder  seven 
storeys  high,  to  scale  the  window  of  my  attic.  It  signifies 
little  talking — you  may  suppose  how  all  this  was  to  end — I 
would  have  married  the  girl,  and  taken  my  chance — I  would  by 
Heaven  I  for  she  was  a  prettv  girl,  and  a  good  girl,  till  she  and 
I  met;  but  you  know  the  old  song,  *  Kirk  would  not  let  us  be.' 
A  gentleman  in  my  case  would  have  settled  the  matter  with 
the  Kirk-treasurer  for  a  small  sum  of  money;  but  the  poor 
stibbler,  the  penniless  dominie,  having  married  his  cousin  of 
Kittlebasket,  must  next  have  proclaimed  her  frailty  to  the  whole 
parish,  by  mounting  the  throne  of  Presbyterian  penance,  and 
proving,  as  Othello  says,  *  his  love  a  whore,'  in  face  of  the  whole 
congregation. 

"  In  this  extremity  I  dared  not  stay  where  I  was,  and  so 
thought  to  go  home  to  my  father.  But  first  I  got  Jack  Had- 
away,  a  lad,  from  the  same  parish,  and  who  lived  in  the  same 
infernal  stair,  to  make  some  inquiries  how  the  old  gentleman 
had  taken  the  matter.  I  soon,  by  way  of  answer,  learned,  to 
the  great  increase  of  my  comfortable  reflections,  that  the  good 
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old  man  made  as  much  clamor,  as  if  such  a  thin^  as  a  man's 
eating  his  wedding  dinner  without  saying  grace  had  never  hap- 
pened since  Adam's  time.  He  did  nothing  for  six  days  but 
cry  out,  'Ichabod,  Ichabod»  the  glory  is  departed  from  my 
house  1  *  and  on  the  seventh  he  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he 
enlarged  on  this  incident  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the  great  oc- 
casions for  humiliation,  and  causes  of  national  defection.  I 
hope  the  course  he  took  comforted  himself — I  am  sure  it  made 
me  ashamed  to  show  my  nose  at  home.  So  I  went  down  to 
Leith,  and,  exchanging  my  hoddin  gray  coat  of  my  mother's 
spinning,  for  such  a  jacket  as  this,  1  entered  my  name  at  the 
rendezvous  as  an  able-bodied  landsman,  and  sailed  with  the 
tender  round  to  Plymouth,  where  they  were  fitting  out  a 
squadron  for  the  West  Indies.  There  I  was  put  aboard  the 
Fearnought,  Captain  Daredevil — among  whose  crew  I  soon 
learned  to  fear  Satan  (the  terror  of  my  early  youth)  as  little  as 
the  toughest  Jack  on  board.  I  had  some  qualms  at  first,  but  I 
took  tl^  remedy  "  (tapping  the  case-bottle)  "  which  I  recom- 
mend to  you,  being  as  good  for  sickness  of  the  soul  as  for  sick- 
ness of  the  stomach — What  ?  you  won't — ^very  well,  I  must, 
then — here  is  to  ye." 

"  You  would,  I  am  afraid,  find  your  education  of  little  use 
in  your  new  condition  ? "  said  Fairford. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  resumed  the  Captain  of  the  Jumping 
Jenny ;  "  my  handful  of  Latin,  and  small  pinch  of  Greek,  were 
as  useless  as  old  junk,  to  be  sure ;  but  my  reading,  writing,  and 
accompting,  stood  me  in  good  stead,  and  brought  me  forward  ; 
I  might  have  been  schoolmaster — ^ay,  and  master,  in  time ;  but 
that  valiant  liquor,  rum,  made  a  conquest  of  me  rather  too 
often,  and  so,  make  what  sail  I  could,  I  always  went  to  leeward. 
We  were  four  years  broiling  in  that  blasted  climate,  and  I  came 
back  at  last  with  a  little  prize-money. — I  always  had  thoughts 
of  putting  things  to  rights  in  the  Covenant  Close,  and  recon- 
ciling myself  to  my  father.  I  found  out  Jack  Hadaway,  who 
was  Tuptowmg  away  with  a  dozen  of  wretched  boys,  and  a  fine 
string  of  stories  he  had  ready  to  regale  my  ears  withal.  My 
father  had  lectured  on  what  he  called  *  my  falling  away,  for 
seven  Sabbaths,  when,  just  as  his  parishioners  began  to  hope 
that  the  course  was  at  an  end,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on 
the  eighth  Sunday  morning.  Jack  Hadaway  assured  me,  that 
it  I  wished  to  atone  for  my  errors,  by  undergoing  the  fate  of 
the  first  mart)rr,  I  had  only  to  go  to  my  native  village,  where  the 
very  nones  of  the  street  would  rise  up  against  me  as  my  father's 
murderer.    Here  was  a  pretty  item — ^well,  my  tongue  clove  to 
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my  mouth  for  an  hour,  and  was  only  able  at  last  to  utter  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Cantrips.  Oh,  this  was  a  new  theme  for  my 
Job*s  comforter.  My  sudden  departure — my  fatlier's  no  less 
sudden  death — had  prevented  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  my 
board  and  lodging — the  landlord  was  a  haberdasher,  with  a 
heart  as  rotten  as  the  muslin  wares  he  dealt  in.  Without  re- 
spect to  her  age,  or  gentle  kin,  my  Lady  Kittlebasket  was 
ejected  from  her  airy  habitation — ^her  porridge-pot,  silver  pos- 
set-dish, silver-mounted  spectacles,  and  Daniel's  Cambridge 
Bible,  sold  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  cadie  who  would 
bid  highest  for  them,  and  she  herself  driven  to  the  workhouse 
where  she  got  in  with  difficulty,  but  was  easily  enough  lifted  out, 
Ht  the  end  of  the  month,  as  dead  as  her  friends  could  desire. 
Merry  tidings  this  to  me,  who  bad  been  the  d — d  "  (he  paused 
a  moment)  ^^origo  mali — Gad,  I  think  my  confession  would 
sound  better  in  Latin  than  in  English  1 

''  But  the  best  jest  was  behind— I  had  just  power  to  stam- 
mer out  something  about  Jess — ^by  my  faith  he  had  an  answer! 
I  had  taught  Jess  one  trade,  and,  like  a  prudent  girl,  she  had 
found  out  another  for  herself  ;  unluckily,  they  were  both  con- 
traband, and  Jess  Cantrips,  daughter  of  the  Lady  Kittlebasket, 
had  the  honor  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations,  for  street^ 
walking  and  pocket-picking,  about  six  months  before  I  touched 
shore." 

He  changed  the  bitter  tone  of  affected  pleasantry  into  an 
attempt  to  laugh,  then  drew  his  swarthy  hand  across  bis  swarthy 
eyes,  and  said,  in  a  more  natural  accent,  "  Poor  Jess  1 " 
.  There  was  a  pause — until  Fairford,  pitying  the  poor  man's 
state  of  mind,  and  believing  he  saw  something  in  him  that,  but 
for  early  error  and  subsequent  profligacy,  might  have  been  ex- 
cellent and  noble,  helped  on  the  conversation  by  asking  in  a 
tone  of  commiseration,  how  he  had  been  able  to  endure  such  a 
load  of  calamity. 

"Why,  very  well,"  answered  the  seaman;  "exceedingly 
well — like  a  tight  ship  in  a  brisk  gale. — Let  me  recollect. — I 
remember  thanking  Jack,  very  composedly,  for  the  interesting 
and  agreeable  communication ;  I  then  pulled  out  my  canvas 

Eouch,  with  my  hoard  of  moidores,  and  taking  out  two  pieces,  I 
id  Jack  keep  the  rest  till  I  came  back,  as  I  was  for  a  cruise 
about  Auld  Reekie.  The  poor  devil  looked  anxiously,  but  I 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  ran  down  stairs,  in  such  confusion 
of  mind  that,  notwithstanding  what  I  had  heard,  I  expected  to 
meet  Jess  at  every  turning. 

"  It  was  market-day,  and  the  usual  number  of  rogues  and 
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tools  wem  assembled  at  the  Cross.  I  observed  everybody 
looked  strange  on  me,  and  I  thought  some  laughed.  I  fancy  I 
had  been  making  queer  faces  enough,  and  perhaps  talking  to 
myself.  When  I  saw  myself  used  in  this  manner,  I  held  out 
my  clenched  fists  straight  before  me,  stooped  my  head,  and, 
like  a  ram  when  he  makes  his  race,  darted  off  right  down  the 
street,  scattering  groups  of  weatherbeaten  lairds  and  periwigged 
burgesses,  and  bearing  down  all  before  me.  I  heard  the  cry  of 
'Seize  the  madman  T  echoed,  in  Celtic  sourtds,  from  the  City 
Guard,  with  '  Ceaze  ta  matman  1 ' — ^but  pursuit  and  opposition 
were  in  vain.  I  pursued  my  career ;  the  smell  of  the  sea,  I 
suppose,  led  me  to  Leith,  where,  soon  after,  I  found  myself 
walking  very  quietly  on  the  shore,  admiring  the  tough  round 
and  sound  cordage  of  the  vessels,  and  thinking  how  a  loop, 
with  a  man  at  the  end  of  one  of  them,  would  look,  by  way  of 
tassel. 

"  I  was  opposite  to  the  rendezvous,  formerly  my  place  of 
lefuge — ^in  I  bolted — ^found  one  or  two  old  acquaintances,  made 
half-a-dozen  new  ones — drank  for  two  days — was  put  aboard 
the  tender — off  to  Portsmouth — then  landed  at  the  Haslar 
hospital  in  a  fine  hissing-hot  fever.  Never  mind — I  got  better 
—nothing  can  kill  me — ^the  West  Indies  were  my  lot  agam,  for 
since  I  did  not  go  where  I  deserved  in  the  next  world.  I  had 
something  as  like  such  quarters  as  can  be  had  in  this — ^black 
devils  for  inhabitants — flames  and  earthquakes,  and  so  iorth, 
for  your  element.  Well,  brother,  something  or  other  I  did  or 
sai<i— I  can't  tell  what — How  the  devil  should  I,  when  I  was 
as  drunk  as  David's  sow,  you  know  ? — But  I  was  punished,  my 
lad — ^made  to  kiss  the  wench  that  never  speaks  but  when  she 
scolds,  and  that's  the  gunner's  daughter,  comrade.  Yes,  the 
minister's  son  of — ^no  matter  where — has  the  cat's  scratch  on 
his  back !  This  roused  me,  and  when  we  were  ashore  with  the 
boat,  I  gave  three  inches  of  the  dirk,  after  a  stout  tussle,  to  the 
fellow  I  blamed  most,  and  so  took  the  bush  for  it.  There  were 
plenty  of  wild  lads  then  along  shore — and,  I  don't  care  who 
knows — I  went  on  the  account,  look  you — sailed  under  the 
black  flag  and  marrow-bones — ^was  a  good  friend  to  the  sea, 
and  an  enemy  to  all  that  sailed  on  it." 

Fairford,  though  uneasy  in  his  mind  at  finding  himself,  a 
]aw}*er,  so  close  to  a  character  so  lawless,  thought  it  best,  never^ 
theless,  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  asked  Mr.  Ewart, 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  he  could  assume,  '*  whether  he  wa^ 
fortunate  as  a  rover  ? " 

*•  No,  no— d — n  it,  no/'  replied  Nanty ;  "  the  devil  a  crumb 
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of  butter  was  ever  churned  that  would  stick  upon  my  bread. 
There  was  no  order  among  us — he  that  was  captain  to-day,  was 
swabber  to-morrow  ;  and  as  for  plunder — they  say  old  Avery,* 
and  one  or  two  close  hunks,  made  money  ;  but  in  my  time,  all 
went  as  it  came ;  and  reason  good,  for  if  a  fellow  had  saved 
five  dollars,  his  throat  would  have  been  cut  in  his  hammock — 
And  then  it  was  a  cruel,  bloody  work. — Pah — we'll  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  broke  with  them  at  last,  for  what  they  did  on  board 
of  a  bit  of  a  snow — no  matter  what  it  was — bad  enough,  since 
it  frightened  me — I  took  French  leave,  and  came  in  upon  the 
proclamation,  so  I  am  free  of  all  that  business.  And  here  I 
sit,  the  skipper  of  the  Jumping  Jenny — a  nutshell  of  a  thing,  but 
goes  through  the  water  like  a  dolphin.  If  it  were  not  for  yon 
hypocritical  scoundrel  at  Annan,  who  has  the  best  end  of  the 
profit,  and  takes  none  of  the  risk^  I  should  be  well  enough — as 
well  as  I  want  to  be.  Here  is  no  lack  of  my  best  friend," — ; 
touching  his  case-bottle ;— *'  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  he  and  I 
have  got  so  used  to  each  other,  I  begin  to  think  he  is  like  a 
professed  joker,  that  makes  your  sides  sore  with  laughing,  if 
you  see  him  but  now  and  then  \  but  if  you  take  up  house  with 
him,  he  can  only  make  your  head  stupid.  But  I  warrant  the 
old  fellow  is  doing  the  best  he  can  for  me,  after  all/' 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ? "  said  Fairford. 

"He  is  KILLING  me,"  replied  Nanty  Ewart;  "and  I  am 
only  sorry  he  is  so  long  about  it." 

So  saying,  he  jumped  on  his  feet,  and,  tripping  up  and  down 
the  deck,  gave  his  orders  with  his  usual  clearness  and  decision, 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  quantity  of  spirits  which  he 
had  contrived  to  swallow  while  recounting  his  history. 

Although  far  from  feeling  well,  Fairford  endeavored  to 
rouse  himself  and  walk  to  the  head  of  the  brig,  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  prospect,  as  well  as  to  take  some  note  of  the  course 
which  the  vessel  held.  To  his  great  surprise,  instead  of  stand- 
ing across  to  the  opposite  shore  from  which  she  had  departed, 
the  brig  was  going  down  the  Firth,  and  apparently  steering  into 
the  Irish  Sea.  He  called  to  Nanty  Ewart,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  and  asked  why  they 
did  not  stand  straight  across  the  Firth  for  some  port  in  Cumber- 
land. 

"  Why,  this  is  what  I  call  a  reasonable  question,  now,"  an- 
swered Nanty ;  "  as  if  a  ship  could  go  as  straight  to  its  port  as 

*  [Captain  Avery,  a  noted  and  successlid  pirate,  whe  married  a  daughter  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  according  to  his  biographer  Charles  fohuson— see  Yom  HuUry  iff  Higkwajmet^ 
P]frmU9^  etc.*  i734«  awi  Um  earlier  JiiiUry  rftht  Pjnti^ts,} 
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t  horse  to  die  stable,  or  a  free-trader  could  sail  the  Solway  as 
securely  as  a  King's  cutter  I  Why,  Til  tell  ye,  brother — if  I  do 
not  see  a  smoke  on  Bowness,  that  is  the  village  upon  the  head- 
land yonder,  I  must  stand  out  to  sea  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
least,  for  we  must  keep  the  weathergage  if  there  are  hawks 
abroad." 

"  And  if  you  do  see  the  signal  of  safety.  Master  Ewart,  what 
is  to  be  done  then  ? " 

"  Why  then,  and  in  that  case,  I  must  keep  off  till  night,  and 
then  run  you,  with  the  kegs  and  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  ashore 
at  Skinbumess." 

*'  And  then  I  am  to  meet  with  this  same  Laird  whom  I  have 
the  letter  for  ?  "  continued  Fairford. 

"  That,"  said  Ewart,  "  is  thereafter  as  it  may  be ;  the  ship  has 
its  course — the  fair  trader  has  his  port — but  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  where  the  Laird  may  be  found.  But  he  will  be  within 
twenty  miles  of  us,  off  or  on — and  it  will  be  my  business  to 
guide  you  to  him." 

Fairford  could  not  withstand  the  passing  impulse  of  terror 
which  crossed  him,  when  thus  reminded  that  he  was  so  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  a  man,  who,  by  his  own  account,  had 
been  a  pirate,  and  who  was  at  present,  in  all  probability,  an 
outlaw  as  well  as  a  contraband  trader.  Nanty  Ewart  guessed 
the  cause  of  his  involuntary  shuddering. 

*•  What  the  devil  should  I  gain,"  he  said,  "  by  passing  so 
poor  a  card  as  you  are  > — Have  I  not  had  ace  of  trumps  in  my 
hand,  and  did  I  not  play  it  fairly? — Ay,  I  say  the  Jumping 
Jenny  can  run  in  other  ware  as  well  as  kegs.  Put  sigma  and 
totu  to  Ewarty  and  see  how  that  will  spell  —  D'ye  take  me 
now  ? ' 

•'  No  indeed,"  said  Fairford ;  "  I  am  utterly  ignorant  o! 
what  you  allude  to." 

*'  Now,  by  Jove  I  "  said  Nanty  Ewart,  "  thou  art  either  the 
deepest  or  the  shallowest  fellow  I  ever  met  with — or  you  are 
not  right  after  all.  I  wonder  where  Summertrees  could  pick 
up  such  a  tender  along-shore.    Will  you  let  me  see  his  letter  ? " 

Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  his  wish,  which,  he  was 
aware,  he  could  not  easily  resist.  The  master  of  the  Jumping 
Jenny  looked  at  the  direction  very  attentiveh-,  then  turned  the 
letter  to  and  fro,  and  examined  each  flourish  of  the  pen,  as  if 
he  were  judging  of  a  piece  of  ornamented  manuscript ;  then 
handed  it  back  to  Fairford,  without  a  single  word  of  remark. 

*•  Am  I  right  now  ? "  said  the  young  lawyer. 

•*Why,  for  that  matter,"  answered  Nanty,  "the  letter  is 
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right,  sure  enough  ;  but  whether  you  are  right  or  not,  is  your 
own  business  rather  than  mine." — ^And,  striking  upon  a  Hint 
with  the  back  of  a  knife,  he  kindled  a  cigar  as  thick  as  his 
finger,  and  began  to  smoke  away  with  great  perseverance. 

Alan  Fairford  continued  to  regard  him  with  a  melancholy 
feeling,  divided  betwixt  the  interest  he  took  in  the  unhappy 
man,  and  a  not  unnatural  apprehension  for  the  issue  of  his  own 
adventure. 

Ewart,  notwithstanding  the  stupifying  nature  of  his  pastime, 
seemed  to  guess  what  was  working  in  his  passenger's  mind,  for, 
after  they  had  remained  some  time  engaged  in  silently  observ- 
ing each  other,  he  suddenly  dashed  his  cigar  on  the  deck,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Well  then,  if  you  are  sorry  for  me,  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  D — ^n  me,  if  I  have  cared  a  button  for  man  or 
mother's  son,  since  two  years  since,  when  I  had  another  peep 
of  Jack  Hadaway.  The  fellow  was  got  as  fat  as  a  Norway 
whale — ^married  to  a  great  Dutch-built  quean  that  had  brought 
him  six  children.  I  believe  he  did  not  know  me,  and  thought 
I  was  come  to  rob  his  house ;  however,  I  made  up  a  poor  face 
and  told  him  who  I  was.  Poor  Jack  would  have  given  me 
shelter  and  clothes,  and  began  to  tell  me  of  the  moidores  that 
were  in  bank,  when  I  wanted  them.  £^d,  he  changed  his 
note  when  I  told  him  what  my  life  had  been»  and  only  wanted 
to  pay  me  my  cash  and  get  rid  of  me.  I  neversaw  so  terrified 
a  visage.  I  burst  out  a  laughing  in  his  face,  told  him  it  was  all 
a  humbug,  and  that  the  moidores  were  all  his  own^  henceforth 
and  forever,  and  so  ran  off.  I  caused  one  of  our  people  send 
bim  a  bag  of  tea  and  a  keg  of  brandy,  before  I  left — poor  Jack  I 
I  think  you  are  the  second  person  these  ten  years  that  has 
cared  a  tobacco-stopper  for  Nanty  Ewart" 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Ewart,"  said  Fairford,  **  you  livediiefly  with 
men  too  deeply  interested  for  their  own  immediate  safety,  to 
think  much  upon  the  distress  of  others  ? " 

"  And  with  whom  do  you  yourself  consort,  I  pray  ? "  replied 
Nanty,  smartly.  **  Why,  with  plotters,  that  can  make  no  plot 
to  better  purpose  than  their  own  hanging ;  and  incendiaries, 
that  are  snapping  the  flint  upon  wet  tinder.  You'll  as  soon 
raise  the  dead  as  raise  the  Highlands — ^you'll  as  soon  get  a 
grunt  from  a  dead  sow  as  any  comfort  from  Wales  or  Cheshire. 
You  think  because  the  pot  is  boiling,  that  no  scum  but  yours 
can  come  uppermost — I  know  better,  by .  All  these  rack- 
ets and  riots  that  you  think  are  trending  your  way,  have  no 
relation  at  all  to  your  interest ;  and  the  l^t  way  to  make  the 
whole  kingdom  friends  again  a(  once,  would  be  the  alarm  o( 
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fudi  an  undertaking  as  these  mad  old  fellows  are  tiying  to 
{aunch  into." 

"  I  really  am  not  in  such  secrets  as  you  seem  to  allude 
to/^  said  Fairford ;  and,  determined  at  the  same  time  to  avail 
himself  as  far  as  possible  of  Nanty's  communicative  disposi- 
tion, he  added,  with  a  smile,  'And  if  I  were,  I  should  not 
hold,  it  prudent  to  make  them  much  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. But  I  am  sure,  so  sensible  a  man  as  Summertrees 
and  the  Laird  may  correspond  together  without  offence  to  the 
state." 

"  I  take  you,  friend — I  take  you,"  said  Nanty  Ewart  upon 
;whom,  at  lengthy  the  liquor  and  tobacco-smoke  began  ro  make 
considerable  innovation.  "  As  to  what  gentlemen  may  or  may 
not  correspond  about,  why  we  may  pretermit  the  question,  as 
the  old  Professor  used  to  say  at  the  Hall ;  and  as  to  Summer- 
trees,  I  will  say  nothing,  knowing  him  to  bs  an  old  fox.  But  I 
say  that  this  fellow  the  Laird  is  a  firebrand  in  the  country ; 
that  he  is  stirring  up  all  the  honest  fellows  who  should  be 
drinking  their  brandy  quietly,  by  telling  them  stories  about 
their  ancestors  and  the  forty-five ;  and  that  he  is  trying  to 
turn  all  waters  into  his  own  mill-dam,  and  to  set  his  sails  to  all 
winds.  And  because  the  London  people  are  roaring  about  for 
some  pinches  of  their  own,  he  thinks  to  win  them  to  his  turn 
with  a  wet  finger.  And  he  gets  encouragement  from  some, 
because  they  want  a  spell  of  money  from  him  \  and  from  others, 
because  they  fought  for  the  cause  once,  and  are  ashamed  to  go 
back;  and  others,  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose;  and 
others,  because  they  are  discontented  fools.  But  if  he  has 
brought  you,  or  any  one,  I  say  not  whom,  into  this  scrape,  with 
the  hope  of  doing  any  good,  he's  a  d — d  deco^-duck,  and  that's 
all  I  can  say  for  him  ;  and  you  are  geese,  which  is  worse  than 
being  decoy-ducks,  or  lame^ducks  either.  And  so  here  is  to  the 
prosperity  of  King  Gebige  the  Third,  and  the  trae  Presbyterian 
religion,  and  confusion  to  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pre- 
tender]— I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  I  am  buf:  tenth 
owner  of  this  bit  of  a  craft,  the  Jumping  Jenny — but  tenth 
owner — and  must  sail  her  by  my  owners*  directions.  But  if  I 
were  whole  owner,  I  would  not  have  the  brig  be  made  a  feriy- 
boat  for  your  jacobitical,  old-fashioned  Popish  riff-raff,  Mr. 
Fairport — I  would  not,  by  my  soul ;  they  should  walk  the  plank, 
by  the  gods,  as  I  have  seen  better  men  do  when  I  sailed  under 
the  What-d'ye-callum  colors.  But  being  contraband  goods,  and 
on  board  my  vessel,  and  I  with  my  sailing  orders  in  my  hand, 
vdiy,  I  am  to  forward  them  as  directed — I  say,  John  Roberts^ 
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keep  her  up  a  bit  with  the  helm. — And  so,  Mr.  Fairweather, 
what  I  do  is — as  the  d — d  villain  Turnpenny  says — all  in  the 
way  of  business." 

He  had  been  speaking  with  difficulty  for  the  last  five  minutes, 
and  now  at  length  dropped  on  the  deck,  fairly  silenced  by  the 
quantity  of  spirits  which  he  had  swallowed,  but  without  having 
shown  any  glimpse  of  the  gayety,  or  even  of  the  extravagance, 
of  intoxication. 

The  old  sailor  stepped  forward  and  flung  a  sea-cloak  over 
the  slumberer*s  shoulders,  and  added,  looking  at  Fairford, 
"  Pity  of  him  he  should  have  this  fault ;  for,  without  it,  he 
would  have  been  as  clever  a  fellow  as  ever  trod  a  plank  with  ox 
leather." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  now  ? "  said  Fairford. 

«*  Stand  oflE  and  on,  to  be  sure,  till  we  see  the  signal,  and 
then  obey  orders." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  turned  to  his  duty,  and  left  the  pas- 
senger to  amuse  himself  with  his  own  meditations,  Presently 
afterward  a  light  column  of  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the 
little  headland. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  we  are  to  do  now,  master,"  said  the 
sailor.  "  We'll  stand  out  to  sea,  and  then  run  in  again  with  the 
evening  tide,  and  make  Skinbumess ;  or,  if  there's  not  light, 
we  can  run  into  the  Wampool  river,  and  put  you  ashore  about 
Kirkbride  or  Leaths,  with  the  long-boat." 

Fairford,  unwell  before,  felt  this  destination  condemned  him 
to  an  agony  of  many  hours,  which  his  disordered  stomach  and 
aching  head  were  ill  able  to  endure.  There  was  no  remedy, 
however,  but  patience,  and  the  recollection  that  he  was  suffering 
in  the  cause  of  friendship.  As  the  sun  rose  high,  he  became 
worse  j  his  sense  of  smell  appeared  to  acquire  a  morbid  degree 
of  acuteness,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inhaling  and  distinguish- 
ing all  the  various  odors  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  from 
that  of  pitch,  to  all  the  complicated  smells  of  the  hold.  His 
heart,  too,  throbbed  under  the  heat,  and  he  felt  as  if  in  full  pro* 
gress  towards  a  high  fever. 

The  seamen,  who  were  civil  and  attentive,  considering  their 
calling,  observed  his  distress,  and  one  contrived  to  make  an 
awning  out  of  an  old  sail,  while  another  compounded  some 
lemonade,  the  only  liquor  which  their  passenger  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  touch.  After  drinking  it  off,  he  obtained,  but 
could  not  be  said  to  enjoy,  a  few  hours  of  troubled  slumber. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN   FAIRFORD,   CONTINUED. 

Alan  Fairford's  spirit  was  more  ready  to  encounter  labot 
than  his  frame  was  adequate  to  support  it.  In  spite  of  his  ex* 
ertions,  when  he  awoke,  after  five  or  six  hours'  slumber,  he 
found  that  he  was  so  much  disabled  by  dizzmess  in  his  head, 
and  pains  in  his  limbs,  that  he  could  not  raise  himself  without 
assistance.  He  heard  with  some  pleasure  that  they  were  now 
running  right  for  the  Wampool  river,  and  that  he  would  be  put 
on  shore  in  a  very  short  time.  The  vessel  accordingly  lay  to, 
and  presently  showed  a  weft  in  her  ensign,  which  was  hastily 
answered  by  signals  from  on  shore.  Men  and  horses  were  seen 
to  come  down  the  broken  path  which  leads  to  the  shore ;  the 
latter  all  properly  tackled  for  carrying  their  loading.  Twenty 
fishing  barks  were  pushed  afloat  at  once,  and  crowded  round 
the  brig  with  much  clamor,  laughter,  cursing  and  jesting. 
Amidst  all  this  apparent  confusion  there  was  the  essential 
re^larity.  Nanty  Ewart  again  walked  his  quarter-deck  as  if 
he  had  never  tasted  spirits  in  his  life,  issued  the  necessary,  orders 
with  precision,  and  saw  them  executed  with  punctuality.  In 
half-an-hour  the  loading  of  the  brig  was  in  a  great  measure 
disposed  in  the  boats ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  it  was 
landed  on  the  beach,  and  another  interval  of  about  the  same 
duration  was  sufficient  to  distribute  it  on  the  various  strings  of 
packhorses  which  waited  for  that  purpose,  and  which  instantly 
dispersed,  each  on  its  own  proper  adventure.  More  mysteiv 
was  observed  in  loading  the  ship's  boat  with  a  quantity  of  small 
barrels,  which  seemed  to  contain  ammunition.  This  was  not 
done  until  the  commercial  customers  had  been  dismissed  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  this  was  performed  that  Ewart  proposed  to 
Alan,  as  he  lay  stunned  with  pain  and  noise,  to  accompany  him 
ashore. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Fairford  could  get  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  he  could  not  seat  himself  on  the  stem  of  the 
boat  without  assistance  from  the  captain  and  his  people.  Nanty 
Ewart,  who  saw  nothing  in  this  worse  than  an  ordinary  fit  of 
tea-sickness,  applied  the  usual  topics  of  consolation.    He  as* 
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8ured  his  passenger  that  he  would  be  quite  well  by  and  by,  when 
he  had  been  half-an-hour  on  terra  firma,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
drink  a  can  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  at  Father  Cracken- 
thorp^s,  for  all  that  he  felt  a  little  out  of  the  way  for  riding  the 
wooden  horse. 

"Who  is  Father  Crackenthorp ? "  said  Fairford,  though 
scarcely  able  to  articulate  the  question. 

"  As  honest  a  fellow  as  is  of  a  thousand/'  answered  Nan^. 
**  Ah,  how  much  good  brandy  he  and  I  have  made  little  of  in 
our  day  I  By  my  soul,  Mr.  Fairbird,  he  is  the  prince  of  skin- 
kcrs,  and  the  father  of  the  free  trade — not  a  stingy  hypocritical 
devil  like  old  Turnpenny  Skinflint,  that  drinks  drunk  on  other 
folk's  cost,  and  thinks  it  sin  when  he  has  to  pay  for  it — ^but  a 
real  hearty  old  cock  ; — the  sharks  have  been  at  and  about  him 
this  many  a  day,  but  Father  Crackenthorp  knows  how  to  trim  his 
sails — never  a  warrant  but  he  hears  of  it  before  the  ink's  dry. 
He  is  b<mus  socius  with  headborough  and  constable.  The  King's 
Exchequer  could  not  bribe  a  man  to  inform  against  him.  If 
any  such  rascal  were  to  cast  up,  why,  he  would  miss  his  ears 
next  morning,  or  be  sent  to  seek  them  in  the  Solway.  He  is  a 
statesman,*  though  he  keeps  a  public  but,  indeed,  that  is  only 
for  convenience,  and  to  excuse  his  having  cellarage  and  folk 
about  him  ;  his  wife's  a  canny  woman— and  his  daughter  Doll 
too.  Gad,  you'll  be  in  port  there  till  you  get  round  again ;  and 
I'll  keep  my  word  with  you,  and  bring  you  to  speech  of  the 
Laird.  Gad,  the  only  trouble  I  shall  have  is  to  get  you  out  of 
the  house ;  for  Doll  is  a  rare  wench,  and  my  dame  a  funny  old 
one,  and  Father  Cradcenthorp  the  rarest  companion!  He'll 
drink  you  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  without  starting,  but  never 
Vet  his  lips  with  the  nasty  Scottish  stuff  that  the  canting  old 
scoundrel  Turnpenny  has  brought  into  fashion.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, every  inch  of  him,  old  Crackenthorp ;  in  his  own  way, 
that  is ;  and  besides,  he  has  a  share  in  the  Jumping  Jenny, 
and  many  a  moonlight  outfit  besides.  He  can  give  DolTa  pretty 
penny,  if  he  likes  the  tight  fellow  that  would  turn  in  With  her 
for  life." 

In  the  midst  of  this  prolonged  panegjrric  on  Father  Crack- 
enthorp, the  boat  touched  the  beach,,  the  rowers  backed  their 
oars  to  keep  her  afloat,  whilst  the  other  fellows  jumped  into 
the  surf,  and,  with  the  most  rapid  dexterity,  began  to  hand  the 
barrels  ashore. 

"  Up  with  them  higher  on  the  beach,  my  hearties,"  ex- 
claimed Nanty  £wart — "  High  and  dry — ^high  and  drjr — this 
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gear  will  not  stand  wetting.  Now,  out  with  our  spare  hand 
*here — high  and  dry  With  him  too.  What's  that  ? — the  gallop- 
ing of  horse  !  Oh,  I  hear  the  jingle  of  the  packsaddles — ^they 
are  our  own  folk." 

By  this  time  all  the  boat's  load  was  ashore,  consisting  of 
the  little  barrels ;  and  the  boat's  crew,  standing  to  their  arms 
ranged  themselves  in  front,  waiting  the  advance  of  the  horses 
which  came  clattering  along  the  beach.  A  man,  overgrown 
with  corpulence,  who  might  be  distinguished  in  the  moonlight, 
panting  with  his  own  exertions,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalcade,  which  consisted  of  horses  linked  together,  and 
accommodated  with  packsaddles,  and  chains  for  securing  the 
kegs,  which  made  a  dreadful  clattering. 

"How,  now,  Father  Crackenthorp ? "  said  Ewart — "Why 
this  hurry  with  your  horses? — ^We  mean  to  stay  a  night  with 
you,  and  taste  your  old  brandy,  and  my  dame's  home-brewed* 
The  signal  is  up,  man,  and  all  is  right." 

"All  is  wrong,  Captain  Nanty,"  cried  the  man  to  whom  he 

spoke  ;  "  and  you  are  the  lad  that  is  like  to  find  it  so,  unless 

,you  bundle  off — there  are  new  brooms  bought  at  Carlisle  yes- 

"  terday  to  sweep  the  country  of  you  and  the  like  of  you — ^so  you 

were  better  be  jogging  inland.' 

•*  How  many  rogues  are  the  officers  ? — If  not  more  than  ten 
I  will  make  fight." 

"The  devil  you  will!"  answered  Crackenthorp.  "You 
were  better  not,  for  they  have  the  bloody-backed  dragoons 
from  Carlisle  with  them." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Nanty,  "  we  must  make  sail. — Come, 
Master  Fairlord,  you  must  mount  and  ride. — He  does  not  hear 
me — ^he  has  fainted,  I  believe — ^What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?— 
Father  Crackenthorp,  I  must  leave  this  young  fellow  with  you 
till  the  gale  blows  out — ^hark  ye — goes  between  the  I^ird  and 
the  t'other  old  one ;  he  can  neither  ride  nor  Walk — I  must  send 
him  up  to  you." 

"Send  him  up  to  the  gallows  I"  said  Crackenthorp ;  "there 
is  Quartermaster  Thwacker,  with  twenty  men,  up  yonder ;  an 
he  had  not  some  kindness  for  Doll,  I  had  never  got  hither  for 
a  start — But  you  must  get  off,  or  they  will  be  here  to  seek  us, 
for  his  orders  are  woundy  particular ;  and  these  kegs  contain 
worse  than  whisky — a  hanging  matter,  I  take  it." 

"  I  wish  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  Wampool  river,  with 
them  they  belong  to,"  said  Nanty  Ewart.  "  But  they  are  part 
of  cargo ;  and  what  to  do  with  the  poor  young  fellow " 

"Why,  many  a  better  fellow  has  roughed  it  on  the  grass 
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with  a  cloak  o'er  him,"  said  Crackenthorp.  "  If  he  hath  a  fever, 
nothing  is  so  cooling  as  the  night  air." 

"  Yes,  he  would  be  cold  enough  in  the  morning,  no  doubt; 
but  it's  a  kind  heart,  and  shall  not  cool  so  soon,  if  I  can  help 
it,"  answered  the  Captain  of  the  Jumping  Jenny. 

"  Well,  Captain,  an  ye  will  risk  your  own  neck  for  another 
man's,  why  not  take  him  to  the  old  girls  at  Fairladies  ? " 

"What,  the  Miss  Arthurets  1— The  Papist  jades!  — But 
never  mind ;  it  will  do— I  have  known  them  take  in  a  whole 
sloop's  crew  that  were  stranded  on  the  sands." 

"  You  may  run  some  risk,  though,  by  turning  up  to  Fair- 
ladies  ;  for  I  tell  you  they  are  all  up  through  the  country." 

"  Never  mind — I  may  chance  to  put  some  of  them  down 
again,"  said  Nanty,  cheerfully. — "  Come,  lads,  bustle  to  your 
tackle.     Are  you  all  loaded  ? " 

"  Ay,  ay.  Captain ;  we  will  be  ready  in  a  jiffy,"  answered 
the  gang. 

"  D — n  your  Captains !  —  Have  you  a  mind  to  have  me 
hanged  if  1  am  taken  ? — ^All's  hail-fellow,  here." 

**  A  sup  at  parting,"  said  Father  Crackenthorp,  extending  a 
flask  to  Nanty  Ewart. 

"  Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drop,"  said  Nanty.  "  No 
Dutch  courage  for  me — my  heart  is  always  high  enough  when 
there's  a  chance  of  fighting ;  besides,  if  I  live  drunk,  I  should 
like  to  die  sober. —  Here,  old  Jephson  —  you  are  the  best- 
natured  brute  amongst  them — ^get  the  lad  between  us  on  a 
quiet  horse,  and  we  will  keep  him  upright,  I  warrant." 

As  they  raised  Fairford  from  the  ground,  he  groaned  heavily, 
and  asked  faintly  where  they  were  taking  him  to. 

"  To  a  place  where  you  will  be  as  snug  and  quiet  as  a  mouse 
in  his  hole,"  said  Nanty,  "  if  so  be  that  we  can  get  you  there 
safely.— Good-by,  Father  Crackenthorp— poison  the  quarter- 
master, if  you  can." 

The  loaded  horses  then  sprang  forward  at  a  hard  trot,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  a  line,  and  every  second  horse  being 
mounted  by  a  stout  fellow  in  a  smock-frock,  which  served  to 
conceal  the  arms  with  which  most  of  these  desperate  men  were 
provided.  Ewart  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  old  Jephson,  kept  his  young  charge 
erect  in  the  saddle.  He  groaned  heavily  from  time  to  time ; 
and  Ewart,  more  moved  with  compassion  for  his  situation  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  own  habits,  endeavored  to 
amuse  him  and  comfort  him,  by  some  account  of  the  pl^ce  to 
which  they  were  conveying  him  —  his  words   of  consolation 
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being,  however,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of 
calling  to  his  people,  and  many  of  them  being  lost  amongst 
the  rattling  of  the  barrels,  and  clinking  of  the  tackle  and  small 
chains  by  which  they  are  secured  on  such  occasions. 

"  And  you  see,  brother,  you  will  be  in  safe  quarters  at  Fair- 
ladies — good  old  scrambling  house — good  old  maids  enough,  if 
they  were  not  Papists. — Hollo,  you  Jack  Lowther ;  keep  the 

line  can't  ye,  and  shut  your  rattle-trap,  you  broth  of  a ! 

And  so,  being  of  a  good  family,  and  having  enough,  the  old 
lasses  have  turned  a  kind  of  saints,  and  nuns,  and  so  forth. 
The  place  they  live  in  was  some  sort  of  nun-shop  long  ago,  as 
they  have  them  still  in  Flanders ;  so  folk  call  them  the  Vestals 
of  Fairladies — that  may  be,  or  may  not  be ;  and  I  care  not 
whether  it  be  or  no. — Blinkinsop,  hold  your  tongue,  and  be 
d— d  ! — Arid  so,  betwixt  great  alms  and  good  dinners,  they  are 
well  thought  of  by  rich  and  poor,  and  their  trucking  with 
"Papists  is  looked  over.  There  are  plenty  of  priests,  and  stout 
young  scholars,  and  such  like,  about  the  house — it's  a  hive  of 
them — More  shame  that  government  send  dragoons  out  after 
a  few  honest  fellows  that  bring  the  old  women  of  England  a 
drop  of  brandy,  and  let  these  ragamuffins  smuggle  in  as  much 
papistry  and — Hark  ! — was  that  a  whistle  t — No,  it*s  only  a 
plover.  You,  Jem  Collier,  keep  a  look-out  ahead — we'll  meet 
them  at  the  High  Whins,  or  Brotthole  bottom,  or  nowhere. 
Go  a  furlong  ahead,  I  say,  and  look  sharp. — These  Misses 
Arthuret  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  such 
like  acts — which  my  poor  father  used  to  say  were  filthy  rags, 
but  he  dressed  himself  out  with  as  many  of  them  as  most  folk. 
— D — n  that  stumbling  horse  I  Father  Crackenthorp  should 
be  d — d  himself  for  putting  an  honest  fellow's  neck  in  such 
jeopardy." 

Thus,  and  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Nanty  ran 
on,  increasing  by  his  well-intended  annoyance  the  agony  of 
Alan  Fairford,  who,  tormented  by  a  racking  pain  along  the 
back  and  loins,  which  made  the  rough  trot  of  the  horse  torture 
to  him,  had  his  aching  head  still  farther  rended  and  split  by 
the  hoarse  voice  of  the  sailor,  close  to  his  ear.  Perfectly  pas- 
sive, however,  he  did  not  even  essay  to  give  any  answer  ;  and 
indeed  his  own  bodily  distress  was  now  so  great  and  engross- 
ing, that  to  think  of  his  situation  was  impossible,  even  if  he 
could  have  mended  it  by  doing  so. 

Their  course  was  inland ;  but  in  what  direction,  Alan  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  They  passed  at  first  over  heaths 
and  sandy  downs ;  they  crossed  more  than  one  brook,  or  beck^ 
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as  they  are  called  in  that  country — some  of  them  of  consider 
able  depth  —  and  at  length  reached  a  cultivated  country, 
divided,  according  to  the  English  fashion  of  agriculture,  into 
very  small  fields  or  closes,  by  high  banks,  overgrown  with 
underwood,  and  surmounted  by  hedge-row  trees,  amongst 
which  winded  a  number  of  impracticable  and  complicated 
lanes,  where  the  boughs  projecting  from  the  embankments  on 
each  side  intercepted  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  endangered 
the  safety  of  the  horsemen.  But  through  this  labyrinth  the 
experience  of  the  guides  conducted  them  without  even  the 
slackening  of  their  pace.  In  many  places,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible for  three  men  to  ride  abreast ;  and  therefore  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  Alan  Fairford  fell  alternately  to  old  Jephson, 
and  to  Nanty ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  could 
keep  him  upright  in  his  saddle. 

At  length,  when  his  powers  of  sufferance  were  quite  worn 
out,  and  he  was  about  to  implore  them  to  leave  him  to  his  fate 
in  the  first  cottage  or  shed — or  under  a  haystack  or  a  hedge^ 
or  anywhere,  so  he  was  left  at  ease,  Collier,  who  rode  ahead, 
passed  back  the  word  that  they  were  at  the  avenue  to  Fair- 
ladies — "  Was  he  to  turn  up  ?  " 

Committing  the  charge  of  Fairford  to  Jephson,  Nanty  dashed 
up  to  the  head  of  the  troop,  and  gave  his  orders. — "Who 
knows  the  house  best  ? " 

"  Sam  Skelton's  a  Catholic,"  said  Lowther. 

"  A  d — d  bad  religion,"  said  Nanty,  of  whose  Presbyterian 
education,  a  hatred  of  Popery  seemed  to  be  the  only  remnant. 
"  But  I  am  glad  there  b  one  amongst  us,  any  how. — You,  Sam, 
being  a  Papist,  know  Fairladies,  and  the  old  maidens,  I  dare 
say ;  so  do  you  fall  out  of  line,  and  wait  here  with  me ;  and  do 
you.  Collier,  cany  on  to  Walinford  bottom,  then  turn  down  the 
beck  till  you  come  to  the  old  mill,  and  Goodman  Grist  the 
Miller,  or  old  Peel-the-Causeway,  will  tell  you  where  to  stow  \ 
but  I  will  be  up  with  you  before  that." 

The  string  of  loaded  horses  then  struck  forward  at  their 
former  pace,  while  Nanty,  with  Sam  Skelton,  waited  by  the 
road-side  till  the  rear  came  up,  when  Jephson  and  Fairford 
joined  them,  and  to  the  great  relief  of  the  latter,  they  began  to 
proceed  at  an  easier  pace  than  formerly,  suffering  the  gang  to 
precede  them,  till  the  clatter  and  clang  attending  their  progress 
began  to  die  away  in  the  distance.  They  had  not  proceeded  a 
pistol-shot  from  the  place  where  they  parted,  when  a  short  turn- 
ing brought  them  in  front  of  an  old  mouldering  gateway,  whose 
heavy  pinnacles  were  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  with  clumsy  architectural  ornaments ;  several  of  which 
had  fallen  down  from  decay,  and  lay  scattered  about,  no  farther 
care  having  been  taken  than  just  to  remove  them  out  of  the 
direct  approach  to  the  avenue.  The  great  sjone  pillars,  glim- 
mering white  in  the  moonlight,  had  some  fanciful  resemblance 
to  supernatural  apparitions,  and  the  air  of  neglect  all  around 
gave  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  the  habitation  to  those  who 
passed  its  avenue. 

"  There  used  to  be  no  gate  here,"  said  Skelton,  finding  their 
way  unexpectedly  stopped. 

**  But  there  is  a  gate  now,  and  a  porter  too,"  said  a  rough 
voice  from  within.  "  Who  be  you,  and  what  do  you  want  at 
this  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  We  want  to  come  to  speech  of  the  ladies — of  the  Misses 
Arthuret,"  said  Nanty ;  "  and  to  ask  lodging  for  a  sick  man.** 

**  There  is  no  speech  to  be  had  of  the  Misses  Arthuret  it 
this  time  of  night,  and  you  may  carry  your  sick  man  to  the 
doctor,"  answered  the  fellow  from  withjn,  gruffly ;  "  for  as  sure 
as  there  is  savor  in  salt,  and  scent  in  rosemary,  you  will  get  no 
entrance — put  your  pipes  up  and  be  jogging  on." 

"  Why,  Dick  Gardener,"  said  Skelton,  "be  thou  then  turned 
porter?" 

*'  What,  do  you  know  who  I  am  ? "  said  the  domestic 
sharply. 

**  I  know  you,  by  your  by-word,"  answered  the  other ; 
''What,  have  you  forgot  little  Sam  Skelton,  and  the  brock  in 
the  barrel  ? " 

**  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,**  answered  the  acquaintance 
of  Sam  Skelton ;  "  but  my  orders  are  peremptory  to  let  no  one 
up  to  the  avenue  this  night,  and  therefore " 

*'  But  we  are  armed,  and  will  not  be  kept  back,"  said  Nanty* 
**  Hark  ye,  fellow,  were  it  not  better  for  you  to  take  a  guinea 
and  let  us  in,  than  to  have  us  break  the  door  first,  and  thy  pate 
afterwards  ?  for  I  won't  see  my  comrade  die  at  your  door — be 
assured  of  that." 

"  Why,  I  dunna  know,"  said  the  fellow ;  "  but  what  cattle 
were  those  that  rode  by  in  such  a  hurry  ? " 

"  Why,  some  of  our  folk  from  Bowness,  Stoniecultrum,  and 
thereby,"  answered  Skelton  ;  "Jack  Lowther,  and  old  Jephson. 
and  broad  Will  Lamplugh,  and  such  like." 

"  Well,"  said  Dick  Gardener,  "  as  sure  as  there  is  savor  in 
salt,  and  scent  in  rosemary,  I  thought  it  had  been  the  troopers 
from  Carlisle  and  Wigton,  and  the  sound  brought  my  heart  lo 
my  mouth." 

20 
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"  Had  thought  thou  wouldst  have  known  the  clatter  uf  a 
cask  from  the  clash  of  a  broadsword,  as  well  as  e'er  a  quaffer 
in  Cumberland,"  said  Skclton. 

"  Come,  brother,  less  of  your  jaw  and  more  of  your  legs,  if 

Jrou  please,"  said  Nanty  j  "  every  moment  we  stay  is  a  moment 
ost.  Go  to  the  ladies,  and  tell  them  that  Nanty  Ewart,  of  the 
Jumping  Jenny,  has  brought  a  young  gentleman,  charged  with 
letters  from  Scotland,  to  a  certain  gentleman  of  consequence 
in  Cumberland — that  the  soldiers  are  out,  and  the  gentleman  is 
very  ill,  and  if  he  is  not  received  at  Fairladies,  he  must  be  left 
either  to  die  at  the  gate,  or  to  be  taken,  with  all  his  papers 
about  him,  by  the  redcoats." 

Away  ran  Dick  Gardener  with  this  message ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  lights  were  seen  to  flit  about,  which  convinced  Fair- 
ford,  who  was  now,  in  consequence  of  the  halt,  a  little  restored 
to  self-possession,  that  they  were  traversing  the  front  of  a  tol- 
erably large  mansion-house. 

"  What  if  thy  friend,  Dick  Gardener,  comes  not  back  again  ? " 
said  Jephson  to  Skelton. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "  I  shall  owe  him 
just  such  a  licking  as  thou,  old  Jephson,  had  from  Dan  Cooke, 
and  will  pay  as  duly  and  truly  as  he  did." 

The  old  man  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  when  his 
doubts  were  silenced  by  the  return  of  Dick  Gardener,  who  an- 
nounced that  Miss  Arthuret  was  coming  herself  as  far  as  the 
gateway  to  speak  with  them. 

Nanty  Ewart  cursed,  in  a  low  tone,  the  suspicions  of  old 
maids  and  the  churlish  scruples  of  Catholics,  that  made  so 
many  obstacles  to  helping  a  fellow-creature,  and  wished  Miss 
Arthuret  a  hearty  rheumatism  or  toothache  as  the  reward  of 
her  excursion ;  but  the  lady  presently  appeared,  to  cut  short 
farther  grumbling.  She  was  attended  by  a  waiting-maid  with 
a  lantern,  by  means  of  which  she  examined  the  party  on  the 
outside,  as  closely  as  the  imperfect  light,  and  the  spars  of  the 
newly-erected  gate,  would  permit. 

"  I  am  sorry  we  have  disturbed  you  so  late.  Madam  Ar- 
thuret," said  Nanty  ;  "  but  the  case  is  this " 

"  Holy  Virgin,"  said  she,  "  why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ?  Pray, 
are  you  not  the  Captain  of  the  Sainte  Genevieve  ? " 

"  Why,  ay,  ma'am,"  answered  Ewart ;  "  they  call  the  brig 
so  at  Dunkirk,  sure  enough ;  but  along  shore  here,  they  call 
her  the  Jumping  Jenny." 

"  You  brought  over  the  holy  Father  Buonaventure,  did  yoa 
not  ? " 
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•*  Ay,  ay,  madam,  I  have  brought  over  enough  of  them  black 
ealtle,"  answered  Nanty. 

"Fie !  fie!  friend,"  said  Miss  Arthuret;  "it  is  a  pity  that 
the  saints  should  commit  these  good  men  to  a  heretic's  care." 

"Why,  no  more  they  would,  ma*am,"  answered  Nanty, 
"  could  they  find  a  Papist  lubber  that  knew  the  coast  as  I  do ; 
then  I  am  trusty  as  steel  to  owners,  and  always  look  after 
cargo— live  lumber,  or  dead  flesh,  or  spirits,  all  is  one  to  me ; 
and  your  Catholics  have  such  d— d  large  hoods,  with  pardon, 
ma'am,  that  they  can  sometimes  hide  two  faces  under  thenu 
But  here  is  a  gentleman  dying,  with  letters  about  him  from  the 
Laird  of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs,  as  they  call 
him,  along  Sol  way,  and  every  minute  he  lies  here  is  a  nail  in 
his  coffin." 

"Saint  Mary!  what  shall  we  do?"  said  Miss  Arthuret; 
"  we  must  admit  him,  I  think,  at  all  risks. — You,  Richard  Gar- 
dener, help  one  of  these  men  to  carry  the  gentleman  up  to  the 
Place  ;  and  you,  Selby,  see  him  lodged  at  the  end  of  the  long 
gallery. — ^You  are  a  heretic,  Captain,  but  I  think  you  are  trusty, 
and  I  know  you  have  been  trusted — ^but  if  you  are  imposing  on 
me " 

"Not  I,  madam — never  attempt  to  impose  on  ladies  of 
your  experience — my  practice  that  way  has  been  all  among  the 
young  ones. — Come,  cheerly,  Mr.  Fairford — ^you  will  be  taken 
good  care  of — try  to  walk." 

Alan  did  so  ;  and,  refreshed  by  his  halt,  declared  himself 
able  to  walk  to  the  house  with  the  sole  assistance  of  the  gar- 
dener. 

"  Why,  that's  hearty.  Thank  thee,  Dick,  for  lending  him 
thine  arm," — and  Nanty  slipped  into  his  hand  the  guinea  he 
had  promised. — "  Farewell,  then,  Mr.  Fairford,  and  farewell. 
Madam  Arthuret,  for  I  have  been  too  long  here.*' 

So  sajring,  he  and  his  two  companions  threw  themselves  on 
horseback,  and  went  off  at  a  gallop.  Yet  even  above  the 
clatter  of  their  hoofs  did  the  incorrigible  Nanty  hollow  out  tho 
old  ballad— 

"  A  lovely  lass  to  a  friar  came. 
To  confession  a-morning  early ;— • 

'In  what,  my  dear,  are  you  to  blame? 
Come  tell  me  most  sincerely  ? ' 

•Alas  I  my  fault  I  dare  not  name- 
But  my  lad  he  loved  me  dearly.'  '* 

•*  Holy  Virgin  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Seraphina,  as  the  unhi^U 
lowed  sounds  reached  her  ears  ;  "  what  profane  heathens  b€ 
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these  men,  and  what  frights  and  pinches  we  be  put  to  among 
them !  The  saints  be  good  to  us,  what  a  night  has  this  been  1 
—the  like  never  seen  at  Fairiadies. — Help  me  to  make  fast  the 
gate,  Richard,  and  thou  shalt  come  down  again  to  wait  on  it, 
lest  there  come  more  unwelcome  visitors — Not  that  you  are  un- 
welcome, young  gentleman,  for  it  is  sufficient  that  you  need 
such  assistance  as  we  can  give  you,  to  make  you  welcome  to 
Fairiadies— only,  another  time  would  have  done  as  well — but, 
hem !  I  dare  say  it  is  all  for  the  best.  The  avenue  is  none  of 
the  smoothest,  sir,  look  to  your  feet.  Richard  Gardener  should 
have  had  it  mown  and  levelled,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  saint  Winifred's  Well,  in  Wales."— (Here  Dick 
^ave  a  short  dry  cough,  which,  as  if  he  had  found  it  betrayed  some 
internal  feeling,  a  little  at  variance  with  what  the  lady  said,  he 
converted  into  a  muttered  Sancta  Winifreda^  era  pro  nobis. 
Miss  Arthuret,  meantime,  proceeded) — "We  never  interfere 
with  our  servants'  vows  or  penances.  Master  Fairford — I  know 
a  very  worthy  father  of  your  name,  perhaps  a  relation — 1  sajr, 
we  never  interfere  with  our  servants'  vows.  Our  Lady  forbid 
they  should  not  know  some  difference  between  our  service  and 
a  heretic's. — Take  care,  sir,  you  will  fall  if  you  have  not  a  care; 
Alas  I  by  night  and  day  there  are  many  stumbling-blocks  in 
our  paths ! " 

With  more  talk  to  the  same  purpose,  all  of  which  tended  to 
show  a  charitable  and  somewhat  silly  woman,  with  a  strong  in- 
clination to  her  superstitious  devotion.  Miss  Arthuret  enter* 
tained  her  new  guest,  as,  stumbling  at  every  obstacle  which  the 
devotion  of  his  guide,  Richard,  had  left  in  the  path,  he  at  last^ 
by  ascending  some  stone  steps  decorated  on  the  side  with 
.  griffins,  or  some  such  heraldic  anomalies,  attained  a  terrace 
extending  in  front  of  the  Place  of  Fairiadies  ;  an  old-fashioned 
gentleman's  house  of  some  consequence,  with  its  range  of 
notched  gable-ends  and  narrow  windows,  relieved  by  here  and 
.  there  an  old  turret  about  the  size  of  a  pepper-box.  The  door 
was  locked,  during  the  brief  absence  of  the  mistress :  a  dim 
light  glimmered  Uirough  the  sashed  door  of  the  hall,  which 
opened  beneath  a  huge  stone  porch^  loaded  with  jessamine  and 
other  creepers.    All  the  windows  were  dark  as  pitch. 

Miss  Arthuret  tapped  at  the  door.   "  Sister,  sister  Angelica.** 
"  Who  is  there  f "  was  answered  from  within ;  **  is  it  you, 
sister  Seraphina  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  undo  the  door ;  do  you  not  know  my  voice? " 
"  No  doubt,  sister,"  said  Angelica,  undoing  bolt  and  bar ; 
*  but  you  know  our  chargei  and  the  enemy  is  watchful  to  sur- 
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{rise  US — inceditciout  ho  vorans^  saith  the  breviary. — ^Whom 
ave  you  brought  here  ?     O  sister,  what  have,  you  done  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  young  man,"  said  Seraphina,  hastening  to  interrupt 
her  sister's  remonstrance,  a  relation,  I  believe,  of  our  worthy 
Father  Fairford ;  left  at  the  gate  by  the  captain  of  that  blessed 
vessel  the  Sainte  Genevieve — almost  deacl— and  charged  with 
despatches  to—" 

She  lowered  her  voice  as  she  mumbled  over  the  last  words. 

"  Nay,  then,  there  is  no  help,"  said  Angelica ;  "  but  it  is 
unlucky." 

During  this  dialogue  between  the  vestals  of  Fairladies, 
Dick  Gardener  deposited  his  burden  in  a  chair,  where  the 
young  lady,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  expressing  a  becom- 
ing reluctance  to  touch  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  put  her  finger 
and  thumb  upon  Fairford's  wrist,  and  counted  his  pulse. 

"  There  is  fever  here,  sister,"  she  said ;  "  Richard  must  call 
Ambrose,  and  we  must  send  some  of  the  febrifuge." 

Ambrose  arrived  presently,  a  plausible  and  respectable 
looking  old  ser\'ant,  bred  in  the  family,  and  who  had  risen  from 
rank  to  rank  in  the  Arthuret  service,  till  he  was  become  half- 
physician,  half-almoner,  half-butler,  and  entire  governor  ;  that 
is,  when  the  Father  Confessor,  who  frequently  eased  him  of 
the  toils  of  government,  chanced  to  be  abroad.  Under  the 
direction,  and  with  the  assistance  of  this  venerable  personage, 
the  unlucky  Alan  Fairford  was  conveyed  to  a  decent  apartment 
at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  relief, 
consigned  to  a  comfortable  bed.  He  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
the  prescription  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  not  only  presented  him 
with  the  proposed  draught,  but  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  him,  by  which  last  opera- 
tion he  probably  did  his  patient  much  service. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

NARRATIVB  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  Fairford  awoke,  after  no  very 
refreshing  slumbers,  in  which  were  mingled  many  wild  dreams 
of  his  father,  and  of  Darsie  Latimer,— of  the  damsel  in  the 
{(reen  mantle,  and  the  vestals  of  Fairladies, — of  drinking  small 
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beer  with  Nanty  Ewart,  and  being  immersed  in  the  Solway  with 
the  Jumping  Jenny, — he  found  himself  in  no  condition  to  dis- 
pute the  order  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  he  shouH  keep  his  bed, 
from  which,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  without 
assistance.  He  became  sensible  that  his  anxiety,  and  his  con- 
stant efforts  for  some  days  past,  had  been  too  much  for  his 
health,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  his  impatience,  he  could 
not  proceed  in  his  undertaking  until  his  strength  was  re-estab- 
lished. 

In  the  mean  while,  no  better  quarters  could  have  been  found 
for  an  invalid.  The  attendants  spoke  under  their  breath,  and 
moved  only  on  tiptoe — nothing  was  done  MViXt^'SA  par  ordonnance 
du  mkdecin — Esculapius  reigned  paramount  in  the  premises  at 
Fairladies.  Once  a-day,  the  ladies  came  in  great  state  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  inquire  after  his  health,  and  it  was  then  that 
Alan's  natural  civility,  and  the  thankfulness  which  he  expressed 
for  their  timely  and  charitable  assistance,  raised  him  consider- 
ably in  their  esteem.  He  was  on  the  third  day  removed  to  a 
better  apartment  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  at  first  ac- 
commodated. When  he  was  permitted  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine, 
it  was  of  the  first  quality ;  one  of  those  curious  old-fashioned 
cobwebbed  bottles  being  produced  on  the  occasion,  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  crypts  of  old  country  seats,  where  they 
may  have  lurked  undisturoed  for  more  than  half-a-century. 

But  however  delightful  a  residence  for  an  invalid,  Fair- 
ladies,  as  its  present  inmate  became  soon  aware,  was  not  so 
agreeable  to  a  convalescent.  When  he  dragged  himself  to  the 
window  so  soon  as  he  could  crawl  from  bed,  behold  it  was 
closely  grated,  and  commanded  no  view  except  of  a  little  paved 
court.  This  was  nothing  remarkable,  most  old  Border  houses 
having  their  windows  so  secured.  But  then  Fairford  observed, 
that  whosoever  entered  or  left  the  room,  always  locked  the  door 
with  great  care  and  circumspection  ;  and  some  proposals  which 
he  made  to  take  a  walk  in  the  gallery,  or  even  in  the  garden, 
were  so  coldly  received,  both  by  the  ladies  and  their  prime 
minister,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  he  saw  plainly  such  an  extension 
of  his  privileges  as  a  guest  would  not  be  permitted. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  thfe  excessive  hospitality 
would  permit  him  his  proper  privilege  of  free-agency,  he  an- 
nounced to  this  important  functionary,  with  grateful  thanl^s  for 
the  care  with  which  he  had  been  attended,  his  purpose  to  leave 
Fairladies  next  morning,  requesting  only,  as  a  continuance  of 
the  favors  with  which  he  had  been  loaded,  the  loan  of  a  horse 
to  the  next  town ;  and,  assuring  Mr.  Ambrose  that  his  grati- 
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tode  would  not  be  limited  by  such  a  trifle,  he  slipped  three, 
guineas  into  his  hand,  by  way  of  seconding  his  proposal.  The 
fingers  of  that  worthy  domestic  closed  so  naturally  upon  the 
honorarium^  as  if  a  degree  in  the  learned  faculty  had  given 
him  a  right  to  clutch  it ;  but  his  answer  concerning  Alan's  pro- 
posed departure  was  at  first  evasive,  and  when  he  was  pushed, 
it  amounted  to  a  peremptory  assurance  that  he  could  not  be 
permitted  to  depart  to-morrow ;  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was 
worth,  and  his  ladies  would  not  authorize  it. 

"  I  know  best  what  my  own  life  is  worth,"  said  Alan,  "  and 
I  do  not  value  it  in  comparison  to  the  business  which  requires 
my  instant  attention." 

Receiving  still  no  satisfactory  answer  from  Mr.  Ambrose, 
Fairford  thought  it  best  to  state  his  resolution  to  the  ladies 
themselves,  in  the  most  measured,  respectful,  and  grateful 
terms ;  but  still  such  as  expressed  a  firm  determination  to  de< 
part  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day  at  farthest.  After  some  at- 
tempts to  induce  him  to  stay,  on  the  alleged  score  of  health, 
which  were  so  expressed  that  he  was  convinced  they  were  only 
used  to  delay  his  departure,  Fairford  plainly  told  them  that  he 
was  mtrusted  with  despatches  of  consequence  to  the  gentleman 
known  by  the  name  of  Herries,  Redgauntlet,  and  the  Laird  of 
the  Lochs  ;  and  that  it  was  matter  of  life  and  death  to  deliver 
them  early. 

"  I  dare  say,  Sister  Angelica,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Arthuret, 
"that  the  gentleman  is  honest ;  and  if  he  is  really  a  relation 
of  Father  Fairford,  we  can  run  no  risk." 

"Jesu  Maria!"  exclaimed  the  younger.  "Oh,  fie,  Sister 
Seraphina !     Fie,  fie  . —  Vade  retra — get  thee  behind  me ! " 

"  Well,  well ;  but,  sister— Sister  Angelica— let  me  speak 
with  you  in  the  gallery." 

So  out  the  ladies  rustled  in  their  silks  and  tissues,  and  it 
was  a  good  half-hour  ere  they  rustled  in  again,  with  importance 
and  awe  on  their  countenances. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Fairford,  the  cause  of  our  desire 
to  delay  you  is — there  is  a  religious  gentleman  in  this  house  at 
present " 

"  A  most  excellent  person  indeed  " — said  the  sister  Angelica. 

"  An  anointed  of  his  Master !  "  echoed  Seraphina, — "  and 
we  should  be  glad  that,  for  conscience'  sake,  you  would  hold 
some  discourse  with  him  before  your  departure." 

"  Oho !  "  thought  Fairford,  "  the  murder  is  out — ^here  is  a 
design  of  conversion  I — I  must  not  affront  the  good  ladies, 
but  I  shall  soon  send  off  the  priest,  I  think." — Ht   then 
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answered  aloud,  **  that  he  should  be  happy  to  converse  with 
any  friend  of  theirs — that  in  religious  matters  he  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  every  modification  of  Christanity,  though, 
he  must  say,  his  belief  was  made  up  to  that  in  which  he  had 
been  educated  ;  nevertheless,  if  his  seeing  the  religious  person 
they  recommended  could  in  the  least  show  his  respect " 

"  It  is  not  quite  that,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  "  although  I 
am  sure  the  day  is  too  short  to  hear  him — Father  Buonaven- 
ture,  I  mean — speak  upon  the  concerns  of  our  souls  ;  but " 

"  Come,  come.  Sister  Seraphina,"  said  the  younger,  "  it  is 
needless  to  talk  so  much  about  it.  His — his  Eminence — I 
mean  Father  Buonaventure — ^will  himself  explain  what  he 
wants  this  gentleman  to  know." 

"  His  Eminence  ! "  said  Fairford,  surprised — "  Is  this  gentle 
man  to  high  in  the  Catholic  Church  ? — ^The  title  is  given  only 
to  Cardinals,  I  thinfk." 

"  He  is  not  a  Cardinal  as  yet,"  answered  Seraphina ;  "  but 
I  assure  you,  Mr  Fairford,  he  is  as  high  in  rank  as  he  is  emi- 
nently endowed  with  good  gifts,  and " 

•*  Come  away,"  said  Sister  Angelica.  "  Holy  Virgin,  how 
you  do  talk  I — ^What  has  Mr.  Fairford  to  do  with  Father  Buona- 
venture's  rank  ? — Only,  sir,  you  will  remember  that  the  Father 
has  been  always  accustoraea  to  be  treated  with  the  most  pro- 
found deference ;  indeed ! " 

"  Come  away,  sister,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  in  her  turn ; 
"  who  talks  now,  I  pray  you  ?  Mr.  Fairford  will  know  how  tb 
comport  himself." 

"  And  we  had  best  both  leave  the  room,"  said  the  younger 
lady,  **  for  here  his  Eminence  comes." 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she  pronounced  the 
last  words ;  and  as  Fairford  was  about  to  reply,  by  assuring 
her  that  any  friend  of  hers  should  be  treated  by  him  with  all 
the  ceremony  he  could  expect,  she  imposed  silence  on  him,  by 
holding  up  her  finger. 

A  solemn  and  stately  step  was  now  heard  in  the  gallery ;  it 
might  have  proclaimed  the  approach  not  merely  of  a  bishop  or 
cardinal,  but  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself.  Nor  could  the 
sound  have  been  more  respectfully  listened  to  by  the  two  ladies, 
had  it  announced  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  approach- 
ing in  person.  They  drew  themselves,  like  sentinels  on  duty, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  door  by  which  the  long  gallery  com- 
municated with  Fairford's  apartment,  and  stood  there  im. 
movable,  and  with  countenances  expi*essive  of  the  deepest 
reverence. 
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The  approach  of  Father  Buonaventure  was  so  slow,  that 
Fairford  had  time  to  notice  all  this,  and  to  marvel  in  his  mmd 
what  wily  and  ambitious  pnest  could  have  contrived  to  subject 
his  worthy  but  simple-minded  hostess  to  such  superstitious 
trammels.  Father  Buonaventure's  entrance  and  appearance  in 
some  degree  accounted  for  the  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  life,  about  forty,  or  upwards ;  but 
either  care,  or  fatigue,  or  indulgence,  had  brought  on  the 
appearance  of  premature  old  age,  and  given  to  his  fine  features 
a  cast  of  seriousness  or  even  sadness.  A  noble  countenance, 
however,  still  remained;  and  though  his  complexion  was 
altered,  and  wrinkles  stamped  upon  his  brow  in  many  a  mel« 
ancboly  fold,  still  the  lofty  forehead,  and  full  and  well  opened 
eye,  and  the  well-formed  nose,  showed  how  handsome  in 
better  days  he  must  have  been.  He  was  tall,  but  lost  the 
advantage  of  his  height  by  stooping ;  and  the  cane  which  he 
wore  always  in  his  hand,  and  occasionally  used,  as  well  as  his 
slow  though  majestic  gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  form 
and  limbs  felt  already  some  touch  of  infirmity.  The  color  of 
his  hair  could  not  be  discovered,  as,  according  to  the  fashion, 
he  wore  a  periwig.  He  was  handsomely  though  gravely 
dressed  in  a  secular  habit,  and  had  a  cockade  in  his  hat ; 
circumstances  which  did  not  surprise  Fairford,  who  knew  that 
a  military  disguise  was  very  often  assumed  by  the  seminary 
priests,  whose  visits  to  England,  or  residence  there,  subjected 
them  to  legal  penalties. 

As  this  stately  person  entered  the  apartment,  the  two  ladies, 
facing  inward,  like  soldiers  on  their  post  when  about  to  salute 
a  superior  officer,  dropped  on  either  hand  of  the  Father  a 
curtsey  so  profound,  that  the  hoop  petticoats  which  performed 
the  feat  seemed  to  sink  down  to  the  very  floor,  nay,  through  it, 
as  if  a  trap-door  had  opened  for  the  descent  of  the  dames  who 
performed  this  act  of  reverence. 

The  Father  seemed  accustomed  to  such  homage,  profound 
as  it  was  ;  he  turned  his  person  a  little  way  first  towards  one 
sister,  and  then  towards  the  other,  while  with  a  gracious  in- 
clination of  his  person,  which  certainly  did  not  amount  to  a 
bow,  he  acknowledged  their  curtsey.  But  he  passed  forward 
without  addressing  them,  and  seemed,  by  doing  so,  to  intimate 
that  their  presence  in  the  apartment  was  unnecessary. 

They  accordingly  glided  out  of  the  room,  retreating  back- 
wards, with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  cast  upwards,  as  if 
imploring  blessings  on  the  religious  man  whom  they  venerated 
so  highly.    The  door  of  the  apartment  was  shut  after  them, 
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but  not  before  Fairford  had  perceived  that  there  we«^  ok8  o? 
two  men  in  the  gallery,  and  that,  contrar}'  to  what  he  had 
before  observed,  the  door,  though  shut,  was  not  locked  on  the 
outside. 

•'Can  the  good  souls  apprehend  danger  from  me  to  this 
god  of  their  idolatry  ?  "  thought  Fairford.  But  he  had  no  time 
to  make  farther  observations,  for  the  stranger  had  already 
reached  the  middle  of  his  apartment. 

Fairford  rose  to  receive  him  respectfully,  but  as  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  visitor,  he  thought  that  the  Father  avoided 
his  looks.  His  reasons  for  remaining  incognito  were  cogent 
enough  to  account  for  this,  and  Fairford  hastened  to  relieve 
him,  by  looking  downwards  in  his  turn  ;  but  when  again  he 
raised  his  face,  he  found  the  broad  light  eye  of  the  stranger 
so  fixed  on  him,  that  he  was  almost  put  out  of  countenance  by 
the  steadiness  of  his  gaze.  During  this  time  they  remained 
standing. 

"Take  your  seat,  sir,"  said  the  Father;  **you  have  been 
an  invalid." 

He  spoke  with  the  tone  of  one  who  desires  an  inferior  to 
be  seated  in  his  presence,  and  his  voice  was  full  and  melo- 
dious.   ^ 

Fairford,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  himself  overawed  by 
the  airs  of  superiority,  which  could  be  only  properly  exercised 
towards  one  over  whom  religion  gave  the  speaker  influence, 
sat  down  at  his  bidding,  as  if  moved  by  springs,  and  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  assert  the  footing  of  equality  on  which  he  felt  that 
they  ought  to  stand.  The  stranger  kept  the  advantage  which 
he  had  obtained. 

•*  Your  name,  sir,  I  am  informed,  is  Fairford  ? "  said  the 
Father. 

Alan  answered  by  a  bow. 

**  Called  to  the  Scottish  bar,"  continued  his  visitor.  "  There 
is,  I  believe,  in  the  West,  a  family  of  birth  and  rank  called 
Fairford  of  Fairford." 

Alan  thought  this  a  strange  observation  from  a  foreign 
ecclesiastic,  as  his  name  intimated  Father  Buonaventure  to  t^ ; 
but  only  answered  he  believed  there  was  such  a  family. 

'*  Do  you  count  kindred  with  them,  Mr.  Fairford  ?  "  con- 
tinued the  inquirer. 

**  I  have  not  the  honor  to  lay  such  a  claim,"  said  Fairford. 
**  My  father's  industry  has  raised  his  family  from  a  low  and 
obscure  situation — I  have  no  hereditary  claim  to  distinction  oC 
imy  kind. — May  I  ask  the  cause  of  these  inquiries?  " 
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••  You  will  learn  it  presently,"  said  Father  Buonaventure, 
who  had  given  a  dry  and  dissatisfied  fiem  at  the  young  man's 
acknowledging  a  plebeian  descent.  He  then  motioned  to  him 
to  be  silent,  and  proceeded  with  his  queries. 

**  Although  not  of  condition,  you  are,  doubtless,  by  senti- 
ments and  education,  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman  ? " 

**  1  hope  so,  sir,"  said  Alan,  coloring  with  displeasure.  "  I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  have  it  questioned." 

**  Patience,  young  man,"  said  the  unperturbed  querist — "  we 
are  on  serious  business,  and  no  idle  etiquette  must  prevent  its 
being  discussed  seriously. — ^You  are  probably  aware,  that  you 
speak  to  a  person  proscribed  by  the  severe  and  unjust  laws  of 
the  present  government  ? " 

"I  am  aware  of  the  statute  1700,  chapter  3," said  Alan, 
"  banishing  from  the  realm  Priests  and  trafficking  Papists,  and 
punishing  by  death,  on  summary  conviction,  any  such  person 
who  being  so  banished  may  return.  But  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  you,  sir,  to  be  one  of  those  persons  ;  and  I  think  vour 
prudence  may  recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel." 

"  It  is  sufficient,  sir ;  and  1  have  no  apprehensions  of  dis- 
agreeable consequences  from  your  having  seen  me  in  this  house," 
said  the  priest. 

"  Assuredly  no,"  said  Alan.  "  I  consider  myself  as  indebted 
for  my  life  to  the  Mistresses  of  Fairladies ;  and  it  would  be  a 
vile  requital  on  my  part  to  pry  into  or  to  make  known  what  I 
may  have  seen  or  heard  under  this  hospitable  roof.  If  I  were 
to  meet  the  Pretender  himself  in  such  a  situation,  he  should, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  stretch  to  my  loyalty,  be  free  from 
any  danger  from  my  indiscretion." 

"The  Pretender  1  "  said  the  priest,  with  some  angry  empha- 
sis ;  but  immediately  softened  his  tone  and  added,  "  No  doubt, 
however,  that  person  is  a  pretender  ;  and  some  people  think 
his  pretensions  are  not  ill  founded.  But  before  running  into 
politics,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  a 
gentleman  of  your  opinions  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Max- 
well of  Summertrees  and  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  and  the  medium  of 
conducting  the  intercourse  betwixt  them." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Alan  Fairford  ;  "  I  do  not  aspire 
to  the  honor  of  being  reputed  their  confidant  or  go-between. 
My  concern  with  those  gentlemen  is  limited  to  one  matter  of 
business,  dearly  interesting  to  me,  because  it  concerns  the  safety 
—perhaps  the  life— of  my  dearest  friend." 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  intrust  me  with  the  cause 
of  your  journey  ?  "  said  Father  Buonaventure.    *'  My  advice 
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may  be  of  service  to  you,  and  my  influence  with  one  oi  bbth 
these  gentlemen  is  considerable." 

Fairford  hesitated  a  moment,  and  hastily  revolving  all  cir- 
cumstances, concluded  that  he  might  perhaps  receive  some  ad- 
vantage from  propitiating  this  personage ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  endangered  nothing  by  communicating  to  him  the  oc- 
casion of  his  journey.  He,  therefore,  after  stating  shortly,  that 
he  hoped  Mr.  Buonaventure  would  render  him  the  same  confi- 
dence which  he  required  on  his  part,  gave  a  short  account  of 
Darsie  Latimer — of  the  mystery  which  hung  over  his  family— 
and  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  him.  Finally,  of  his  own 
resolution  to  seek  for  his  friend,  and  to  deliver  him,  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  life. 

The  Catholic  priest,  whose  manner  it  seemed  to  be  to  avoid 
all  conversation  which  did  not  arise  from  his  own  express  mo- 
tion, made  no  remarks  upon  what  he  had  heard,  but  only  asked 
one  or  two  abrupt  questions,  where  Alan's  narrative  appeared 
less  clear  to  him ;  then  rising  from  his  seat,  he  took  two  turns 
through  the  apartment,  muttering  between  his  teeth,  with  em- 
phasis, the  word  "  Madman ! "  But  apparently  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  all  violent  emotions  under  restraint ;  for  he 
presently  addressed  Fairford  with  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  you  thought  you  could  do  so  without  breach 
of  confidence  I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  show  me 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees.  I  desire  to  look 
particularly  at  the  address." 

Seeing  no  cause  to  decline  this  extension  of  his  confidence, 
Alan,  without  hesitation,  put  the  letter  into  his  hand.  Hav- 
ing turned  it  round  as  old  Trumbull  and  Nanty  Ewart  had 
formerly  done,  and  like  them,  having  examined  the  address  with 
much  minuteness,  he  asked  whether  he  had  observed  these 
words,  pointing  to  a  pencil-writing  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
letter.  Fairford  answered  in  the  negative,  and,  looking  at  the 
letter,  read  with  surprise,  "  Cave  ne  literas  Bellerophontis  ad^ 
ferres ; "  a  caution  which  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  Provost's 
admonition,  that  he  would  do  well  to  inspect  the  letter  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer,  that  he  was  about  to  spring  up  and  attempt 
an  escape,  he  knew  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom. 

"  Sit  still,  young  man,"  said  the  Father,  with  the  same  tone 
of  authority  which  reigned  in  his  whole  manner,  although 
mingled  with  stately  courtesy.  "  You  are  in  no  danger — my 
character  shall  be  a  pledge  for  your  safety. — By  whom  do  you 
suppose  these  words  have  been  written  ? " 

Fairford  could  have  answered,  "by  Nanty  Ewart;"  for  he 
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remembered  seeing  that  person  scribble  something  with  a  pencil, 
although  he  was  not  well  enough  to  observe  with  accuracy, 
where  or  upon  what.  But  not  knowing  what  suspicions,  or 
what  worse  consequences,  the  seaman's  interest  in  his  affairs 
might  draw  upon  him,  he  judged  it  best  to  answer  that  he  knew 
not  the  hand. 

Father  Buonaventure  was  again  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
which  he  employed  in  surveying  the  letter  with  the  strictest 
attention  ;  then  stepped  to  the  window,  as  if  to  examine  the  ad- 
dress and  writing  of  the  envelope  with  the  assistancie  of  a 
stronger  light,  and  Alan  Fairford  beheld  him,  with  no  less  amaze- 
ment than  high  displeasure,  coolly  and  deliberately  break  the 
seal,  open  the  letter,  and  peruse  the  contents. 

"  Stop,  sir,  hold!  "  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  his  astonish- 
ment permitted  him  to  express  his  resentment  in  words  \  "  by 
what  right  do  you  dare " 

"  I'eace,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  Father,  repellinff  him 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  ;  "be  assured  I  do  not  act  without 
warrant — nothing  can  pass  betwixt  Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet  that  I  am  not  fully  entitled  to  know." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Alan,  extremely  angry;  "but  though 
you  may  be  these  gentlemen's  father  confessor,  you  are  not 
mine  ;  and  in  breaking  the  seal  of  a  letter  intrusted  to  my  care, 
you  have  done  me " 

"  No  injury,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  unperturbed  priest ; 
"on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  service." 

"  I  desire  no  advantage  at  such  a  rate,  or  to  be  obtained  in 
such  a  manner,"  answered  Fairford ; "  restore  me  the  letter  in- 
stantly, or " 

"As  you  regard  vour  own  safety,"  said  the  priest,  **  forbear 
til  injurious  expressions,  and  all  menacing  gestures.  I  am  not 
%ne  who  can  be  threatened  or  insulted  with  impunity;  and 
^here  are  enough  within  hearing  to  chastise  any  injury  or  affront 
'•ffered  to  me,  in  case  I  may  think  it  unbecoming  to  protect  or 
avenge  myself  with  my  own  hand." 

In  saying  this,  the  Father  assumed  an  air  of  such  fearless- 
ness and  calm  authority,  that  the  young  lawyer,  surprised  and 
overawed,  forbore,  as  he  had  intended,  to  snatch  the  letter 
froni  his  hand,  and  confined  himself  to  bitter  complaints  of  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  light  in  which  he  himself 
must  be  placed  to  Redgauntlet,  should  he  present  him  a  letter 
with  a  broken  seal. 

"  That,"  said  Father  Buonaventure,  "  shall  be  fully  cared 
for.    I  will  myself  write  to  Redgauntlet,  and  enclose  Maxwell's 
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letter,  provided  always  you  continue  to  desire  to  deliver  it,  after 
perusing  the  contents." 

He  then  restored  the  letter  to  Fairford,  and,  obser\'ing  that 
he  hesitated  to  peruse  it,  said  emphatically,  **  Read  it,  for  it 
concerns  you." 

This  recommendation,  joined  to  what  Provost  Crosbie  had 
formerly  recommended,  and  to  the  warning  which  he  doubted 
not  that  Nanty  intended  to  convey  by  his  classical  allusion, 
decided  Fairford's  resolution.  "  If  these  correspondents,"  he 
thought,  "  are  conspiring  against  my  person,  I  have  a  right  to 
counterplot  them ;  self-preservation,  as  well  as  my  friend's  safety, 
require  that  I  should  not  be  too  scrupulous." 

So  thinking,  he  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  the  following 
words  :— 

"  Dear  Rugged  and  Dangerous, 
"  Will  you  never  cease  meriting  your  old  nick-name  ?  You 
have  springed  your  dottrel,  I  find,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
— why,  that  there  will  be  hue  and  cry  after  you  presently.  The 
bearer  is  a  pert  young  lawyer,  who  has  brought  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  you,  which,  luckily,  he  has  preferred  in  a  friendly 
court.  Yet,  favorable  as  the  judge  was  disposed  to  be,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  cousin  Jenny  and  I  could  keep 
him  to  his  tackle.  He  begins  to  be  timid,  suspicious,  and  un- 
tractable,  and  I  fear  Jenny  will  soon  bend  her  brows  on  him  in 
vain.  I  know  not  what  to  advise — the  lad  who  carries  this  is  a 
good  lad — active  for  his  friend — and  I  have  pledged  my  honor 
he  shall  have  no  personal  ill-usage — Pledged  my  honor,  remark 
these  words,  and  remember  I  can  be  rugged  and  dangerous  as 
well  as  my  neighbors.  But  I  have  not  ensured  him  against  a 
short  captivity,  and  as  he  is  a  stirring  active  fellow,  1  see  no 
remedy  but  keeping  him  out  of  the  way  till  this  business  of  the 

good  Father  B is  safely  blown  over,  which  God  send  it 

were  1 — Always  thine,  even  should  I  be  once  more 

"  Craig-in-peril." 

"  What  think  you,  young  man,  of  the  danger  you  have  been 
about  to  encounter  so  willingly  ?" 

"*  As  strangely,"  replied  Alan  Fairford,  "  as  of  the  extraordi- 
nary means  which  you  have  been  at  present  pleased  to  use  for 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  purpose." 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  to  account  for  my  conduct,"  said  the 
Father ; "  I  have  a  warrant  for  what  I  do,  and  I  fear  no  respoii* 
sibility.    But  tell  me  what  is  your  present  purpose." 
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"  I  should  not  perhaps  name  it  to  you,  whose  own  safety 
may  be  implicated." 

'*!  understand  you,"  answered  the  Father;  "you  would 
appeal  to  the  existing  government  ? — That  can  at  no  rate  be 
permitted — we  will  rather  detain  you  at  Fairladies  by  com- 
pulsion." 

"  You  will  probably,"  said  Fairford,  "first  weigh  the  risk  of 
such  a  proceeding  in  a  free  country." 

"  1  have  incurred  more  formidable  hazard,"  said  the  priest, 
smiling  ;  "  yet  1  am  willing  to  find  a  milder  expedient.  Come ; 
let  us  bring  the  matter  to  a  compromise." — And  he  assumed 
a  conciliating  graciousness  of  manner,  which  struck  Fairford  as 
being  rather  too  condescending  for  the  occasion  ;  "  1  presume 
you  will  be  satisfied  to  remain  here  in  seclusion  for  a  day  or 
two  longer,  provided  I  pass  my  solemn  word  to  you  that  you 
shall  meet  with  the  person  whom  you  seek  after — meet  with 
him  in  perfect  safety,  and,  1  trust,  in  good  health,  and  be  after- 
wards both  at  liberty  to  return  to  Scotland,  or  dispose  of  your- 
selves as  each  of  you  may  be  minded  ? " 

"  I  respect  the  verbum  saurdotis  as  much  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  from  a  Protestant,"  answered  Fairford  ;  "  but  me- 
thinks,  you  can  scarce  expect  me  to  repose  so  much  confidence 
in  the  word  of  an  unknown  person,  as  is  implied  in  the  guar- 
antee which  you  offer  me." 

"I  am  not  accustomed,  sir,"  said  the  Father,  in  a  very 
haughty  tone,  "  to  have  my  word  disputed.  But,"  he  added, 
while  the  angry  hue  passed  from  his  cheek,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "  you  know  me  not,  and  ought  to  be  excused.  I  will 
repose  more  confidence  in  your  honor  than  you  seem  willing  to 
rest  upon  mine ;  and  since  we  are  so  situated  that  one  must 
rely  upon  the  other's  faith,  I  will  cause  you  to  be  set  presently 
at  liberty,  and  furnished  with  the  means  of  delivering  your 
letter  as  addressed,  provided  that  now,  knowing  the  contents, 
you  think  it  safe  for  yourself  to  execute  the  commission." 

Alan  Fairford  paused.  "  I  cannot  see,"  he  at  length  replied, 
"  how  I  can  proceed  with  respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
sole  purpose,  which  is  the  liberation  of  my  friend,  without 
appealing  to  the  law,  and  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  magis- 
trate. If  I  present  this  singular  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  with 
the  contents  of  which  I  have  become  so  unexpectedly  ac- 
quainted, I  shall  only  share  his  captivity." 

"  And  if  you  apply  to  a  magistrate,  young  man,  you  will 
bring  ruin  on  these  hospitable  ladies,  to  whom,  in  all  human 
probd>ility,  you  owe  your  life.    You  cannot  obtain  a  warrant 
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ioT  your  purpose  without  giving  a  clear  detail  of  all  the  late 
scenes  through  which  you  have  passed.  A  magistrate  would 
oblige  you  to  give  a  complete  account  of  yourself,  before  arm- 
ing you  with  his  authority  against  a  third  party ;  and  in  giving 
such  an  account,  the  safety  of  these  ladies  will  necessarily  be 
compromised.  A  hundred  spies  have  had,  and  still  have,  their 
eyes  upon  this  mansion  ;  but  God  will  protect  his  own." — He 
crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  then  proceeded. — "  You  can  take 
an  hour  to  think  of  your  best  plan,  and  I  will  pledge  myself 
to  forward  it  thus  far,  provided  it  be  not. asking  you  to  rely 
more  on  my  word  than  your  prudence  can  warrant.  You  shall 
go  to  Redgauntlet — I  name  him  plainly,  to  show  my  confidence 
in  you — and  you  shall  deliver  him  this  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell's, 
with  one  from  me,  in  which  I  will  enjoin  him  to  set  your  friend 
at  liberty,  or  at  least  to  make  no  attempts  upon  your  own  per- 
son, either  by  detention  or  otherwise.  If  you  can  trust  me 
thus  far,"  he  said,  with  a  proud  emphasis  on  the  words,  "  I  will 
on  my  side  see  you  depart  from  this  place  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  that  you  will  not  return  armed  with  powers  to 
drag  its  inmates  to  destruction.  You  are  young  and  inexperi- 
enced— bred  to  a  profession  also  which  sharpens  suspicion,  and 
gives  false  views  of  human  nature.  I  have  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  have  known  better  than  most  men  how  far  mutual 
confidence  is  requisite  in  managing  affairs  of  consequence." 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  superiority,  even  of  authority,  by 
which  Fairford,  notwithstanding  his  own  internal  struggles, 
was  silenced  and  overawed  so  much,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
Father  had  turned  to  leave  the  apartment  that  he  found  words 
to  ask  him  what  the  consequences  would  be  should  he  decline 
to  depart  on  the  terms  proposed. 

"  You  must  then,  for  the  safety  of  all  parties,  remain  for 
some  days  an  inhabitant  of  Fairladies,  where  we  have  the 
means  of  detaining  you,  which  self-preservation  will  in  that 
case  compel  us  to  make  use  of.  Your  captivity  will  be  short ; 
for  matters  cannot  long  remain  as  they  are — ^The  cloud  must 
soon  rise,  or  it  must  sink  upon  us  forever. — Benedidte  /  " 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment. 

Fairford,  upon  his  departure,  felt  himself  much  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  pursue.  His  line  of  education,  as  well  as  his 
father's  tenets  in  matters  of  church  and  state,  had  taught  him 
a  holy  horror  for  Papists,  and  a  devout  belief  in  whatever  had 
been  said  of  the  punic  faith  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  expedients  of 
mental  reservation,  by  which  the  Catholic  priests  in  general 
^vere  supposed  to  evade  keeping  faith  with  heretics.    Yet  there 
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was  something  of  majesty,  depressed  indeed,  and  overclouded, 
but  still  grand  and  imposing,  in  the  manner  and  words*  of 
Father  Buonaventure,  which  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
those  preconceived  opinions  which  imputed  subtlety  and  fraud 
to  his  sect  and  order.  Above  all,  Alan  was  aware  that  if  he 
accepted  not  his  freedom  upon  the  terms  offered  him,  he  was 
likely  to  be  detained  by  force  \  so  that,  in  every  point  of  view, 
he  was  a  gainer  by  accepting  them. 

A  qusum,  indeM,  came  across  him,  when  he  considered,  as 
a  lawyer,  that  this  Father  was  probably,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
a  traitor;  and  that  there  was  an  ugly  crime  on  the  Statute 
Book,  called  Misprision  of  Treason.  On  the  other  hand,  what- 
ever he  might  think  or  suspect,  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to 
say  that  the  man  was  a  priest,  whom  he  had  never  seen  in 
the  dress  of  his  order,  or  in  the  act  of  celebrating  mass ;  so 
that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  doubt  of  that  respecting  which 
he  possessed  no  legal  proof.  He  therefore  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  he  would  do  well  to  accept  his  liberty,  and  proceed 
to  Redgauntlet  under  the  guarantee  of  Father  Buonaventure, 
which  he  scarce  doubted  would  be  sufficient  to  save  him  from 
personal  inconvenience.  Should  he  once  obtain  speech  of  that 
gentleman,  he  felt  the  same  confidence  as  formerly  that  he 
might  be  able  to  convince  him  of  the  rashness  of  his  conduct, 
should  he  not  consent  to  liberate  Darsie  Latimer.  At  all 
events,  he  should  learn  where  his  friend  was,  and  how  circum- 
stanced. 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  Alan  waited  anxiously  for 
the  expiration  of  the  hour  which  had  been  allowed  him  for 
deliberation.  He  was  not  kept  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  impa- 
tience an  instant  longer  than  the  appointed  moment  arrived, 
for,  even  as  the  clock  struck,  Ambrose  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  gallery,  and  made  a  sign  that  Alan  should  follow  him.  He 
did  so,  and  after  passing  dirough  some  of  the  intricate  avenues 
common  in  old  houses,  was  ushered  into  a  small  appartment, 
commodiously  fitted  up,  in  which  he  found  Father  Buonaven- 
ture reclining  on  a  couch,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  exhausted 
by  fatigue  or  indisposition.  On  a  small  table  beside  him,  a 
silver  embossed  salver  sustained  a  Catholic  book  of  prayer,  a 
small  flask  of  medicine,  a  cordial,  and  a  little  tea-cup  of  old 
china.  Ambrose  .did  not  enter  the  room — he  only  bowed  pro- 
foundly, and  closed  the  door  with  the  least  possible  noise,  so 
soon  as  Fairford  had  entered. 

"  Sit  down,  young  man,"  said  the  Father,  with  the  same 
air  of  condescension  which  had  before  surprised,  and  rather 
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offended  Fairford.  "  You  have  been  ill,  and  I  know  too  weU 
by  tny  own  case  that  indisposition  requires  indulgence. — "  Have 
you,"  he  continued,  so  soon  as  he  saw  him  seated,  "  resolved 
to  remain  or  to  depart  ? " 

"  To  depart,"  said  Alan,  "  under  the  agreement  that  you 
will  guarantee  my  safety  with  the  extraordinary  person  who  has 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  lawless  manner  toward  my  friend, 
Darsie  Latimer." 

"  Do  not  judge  hastily,  young  man,"  replied  the  Father. 
"  Redgauntlet  has  the  claims  of  a  guardian  over  his  ward,  in 
respect  to  the  young  gentleman,  and  a  right  to  dictate  his  place 
of  residence,  although  he  may  have  been  injudicious  in  select- 
ing the  means  by  which  he  thinks  to  enforce  his  authority." 

"  His  situation  as  an  attainted  person  abrogates  such  rights," 
said  Fairford,  hastily. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  priest,  smiling  at  the  young  lawyer's 
readiness  ;  "  in  the  eye  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  attainder — but  that  do  not  I.  However,  sir,  here  is  the 
guarantee — ^look  at  its  contents,  and  do  not  again  carry  the 
letters  of  Uriah." 

Fairford  read  these  words : — 

"Good  Friend, 

"  We  send  you  hither  a  young  man  desirous  to  know  the 
situation  of  your  ward,  since  he  came  under  your  paternal 
authority,  and  hopeful  of  dealing  with  you  for  having  your  re- 
lative put  at  large.  This  we  recommend  to  your  prudence, 
highly  disapproving,  at  the  same  time,  of  any  force  or  coercion, 
when  such  can  be  avoided,  and  wishing,  therefore,  that  the 
bearer's  negotiation  may  be  successful.  At  all  rates,  however, 
the  bearer  hath  our  pledged  word  for  his  safety  and  freedom, 
which,  therefore,  you  are  to  see  strictly  observed,  as  you  value 
our  honor  and  your  own.  We  farther  wish  to  converse  with 
you,  with  as  small  loss  of  time  as  may  be,  having  matters  of 
the  utmost  confidence  to  impart.  For  this  purpose  we  desire 
you  to  repair  hither  with  all  haste,  and  thereupon  we  bid  you 
heartily  farewell.  P.  B." 

"  You  will  understand,  sir,"  said  the  Father,  when  he  saw 
that  Alan  had  perused  his  letter,  "  that,  by  accepting  charge  of 
this  missive,  you  bind  yourself  to  try  the  effect  of  it  before  hav- 
ing recourse  to  any  legal  means,  as  you  term  them,  for  your 
friend's  release." 

"  There  are  a  few  ciphers  added  to  this  letter,"  said  Fairford, 
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when  he  had  perused  the  paper  attentively — "  roa>  I  inquire 
what  their  import  is  ? " 

"  They  respect  my  own  affairs,"  answered  the  Father,  briefly ; 
"and  have  no  concern  whatever  with  yours." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  however,"  repUed  Alan,  "  natural  to  sup- 
pose  " 

"  Nothing  must  be  supposed  incompatible  with  my  honor," 
replied  the  priest,  interrupting  him  ;  "  when  such  as  I  am  confer 
favors,  we  e2q)ect  that  they  shall  be  accepted  with  gratitude,  or 
declined  with  thankful  respect — not  questioned  or  discussed." 

"  I  will  accept  your  letter  then,"  said  Fairford,  after  a  min 
ute's  consideration,  "  and  the  thanks  you  e2q)ect  shall  be  most 
liberally  paid,  if  the  result  answer  what  you  teach  me  to 
expect." 

"  God  only  commands  the  issue,"  said  Father  Buonaventure. 
"  Man  uses  means. — You  understand  that,  by  accepting  this 
commission,  you  engage  yourself  in  honor  to  try  the  effect  of 
my  letter  upon  Mr.  Redgauntlet  before  you  have  recourse  to  in- 
formations or  legal  warrants  ?" 

**  I  hold  myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  good  faith  and  honor  to 
do  so,"  said  Fairford. 

"Well,  I  trust  you,"  said  the  Father.  "  I  will  now  tell  you 
that  an  express,  despatched  by  me  last  night,  has,  I  hear,  brought 
Redgauntlet  to  a  spot  many  miles  nearer  this  place,  where  he 
will  not  find  it  safe  to  attempt  any  violence  on  your  friend, 
should  he  be  rash  enough  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
of  Summertrees  rather  than  my  commands.  We  now  under- 
stand each  other." 

He  extended  his  hand  towards  Alan,  who  was  about  to 
pledge  his  faith  in  the  usual  form  by  grasping  it  with  his  own, 
when  the  Father  drew  back  hastily.  Ere  Alan  had  time  to  com- 
ment upon  this  repulse,  a  small  side-door,  covered  with  tapes- 
try, was  opened  ;  the  hangings  were  drawn  aside,  and  a  lady, 
as  if  by  sudden  apparition,  glided  into  the  apartment.  It  was 
neither  of  the  Misses  Arthuret,  but  a  woman  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  full-blown  expansion  of  female  beauty,  tall,  fair, 
and  commanding  in  her  aspect.  Her  locks,  of  paly  gold,  were 
taught  to  fall  over  a  brow,  which,  with  the  stately  glance  of  the 
large,  open,  blue  eyes,  might  have  become  Juno  herself ;  her 
neck  and  bosom  were  admirably  formed,  and  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness.  She  was  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint^  but  not  more 
than  became  her  age,  of  apparently  thirty  years.  Her  step  was 
that  of  a  queen,  but  it  was  of  Queen  Vashti,  not  Queen  Esther 
— ^the  bold  and  commanding,  not  the  retiring  beauty. 
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Father  Buonaventure  raised  himself  on  the  couch,  cngrBy; 
as  if  displeased  by  this  intrusion.  "  How  now,  madam/*  he 
said,  with  some  sternness ;  **  why  have  we  the  lienor  of  your 
company  ? " 

"  Because  it  is  my  pleasure,'*  answered  the  lady,  composedly. 

"  Your  pleasure,  madam  !  '*  he  repeated,  in  the  same  angry 
tone. 

**  My  pleasure,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  which  always  keeps 
exact  pace  with  my  duty.  I  had  heard  you  were  unwell — let  me 
hope  it  is  only  business  which  produces  this  seclusion." 

"  I  am  well,"  he  replied  ;  "  perfectly  well,  and  1  thank  you 
for  your  care — but  we  arc  not  alone,  and  this  young  man " 

"  That  young  man  ? "  she  said,  bending  her  large  and  seri- 
ous eye  on  Alan  Fairford,  as  if  she  had  been  for  the  first  time 
aware  of  his  presence — "  may  I  ask  who  he  is  ? " 

'^  Another  time,  madam  ;  you  shall  learn  his  history  after  he 
is  gone.  His  presence  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  explain 
farther." 

"  After  he  is  gone  may  be  too  late,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  and 
what  is  his  presence  to  me,  when  your  safety  is  at  stake  ?  He 
is  the  heretic  lawyer  whom  those  silly  fools,  the  Arthurets,  ad- 
mitted into  this  house  at  a  time  when  they  should  have  let 
their  own  father  knock  at  the  door  in  vain,  though  the  night 
had  been  a  wild  one.     You  will  not  surely  dismbs  him  ? " 

"  Your  own  impatience  can  alone  make  that  step  perilous,'* 
said  tlie  Father ;  "  I  have  resolved  to  take  it — do  not  let  your 
indiscreet  zeal,  however  excellent  its  motive,  add  any  unneces- 
sary risk  to  the  transaction." 

"  Even  so  ?  "  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  yet  mingled 
with  respect  and  apprehension.  "  And  thus  you  will  still  go 
forward,  like  a  stag  upon  the  hunter's  snares,  with  undoubting 
confidence,  after  all  that  has  happened  ?  " 

"  P  jace,  madam,"  said  Father  Buonaventure,  rising  up  ; "  be 
silent,  or  quit  the  apartment;  my  designs  do  not  admit  of  female 
criticism." 

To  this  peremptory  command  the  lady  seemed  about  to 
make  a  sharp  reply ;  but  she  checked  herself,  and  pressing  her 
lips  strongly  together,  as  if  to  secure  the  words  from  bursdng 
from  them,  which  were  already  formed  upon  her  tongue,  she  made 
a  deep  reverence,  partly  as  it  seemed  in  reproach,  partly  in 
respect,  and  left  the  room  as  suddenly  as  she  had  entered  it. 

The  Father  look  disturbed  at  this  incident,  which  he  seemed 
sensible  could  not  but  fill  Fairford's  imagination  wi  h  a.i  ad- 
ditional throng  of  bewildering  suspicions ;  he  bit  his  lip  and 
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Rrattered  something  to  himself  as  he  walked  through  the 
apartment ;  then  suddenly  turned  to  his  visitor  with  a  smUe  <rf 
much  sweetness,  and  a  countenance  in  which  every  rougher  ex< 
pression  was  exchanged  for  those  of  courtesy  and  kindness. 

"The  visit  we  have  been  just  honored  with,  my  young 
friend,  has  given  you,"  he  said,  "  more  secrets  to  keep  than  I 
would  have  wished  you  burdened  with.  The  lady  is  a  person 
of  condition — of  rank  and  fortune — but  nevertheless  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced, that  the  mere  fact  of  her  being  known  to  be  in 
this  country  would  occasion  many  evils.  I  should  wish  you  to 
observe  secrecy  on  this  subject,  even  to  Redgauntlet  or  Maxwell, 
however  much  I  trust  them  in  all  that  concerns  my  own  affairs.*' 

"  I  can  have  no  occasion,"  replied  Fairford,  "  for  holding 
any  discussion  with  these  gentleman,  or  with  any  others,  on 
the  circumstance  which  I  have  just  witnessed — it  could  only 
have  become  the  subject  of  my  conversation  by  mere  accident, 
and  I  will  now  take  care  to  avoid  the  subject  entirely." 

"  You  will  do  well,  sir,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Father, 
throwing  much  dignity  into  the  expression  of  obligation  which 
he  meant  to  convey.  "  The  time  may  perhaps  come  when  you 
will  learn  what  it  is  to  have  obliged  one  of  my  condition.  As 
to  the  lady,  she  has  the  highest  merit,  and  nothing  can  be  said 
of  her  justly  which  would  not  redound  to  her  praise.  Never- 
theless— ^in  short,  sir,  we  wander  at  present  as  in  a  morning 
mist — the  sun  will,  I  trust,  soon  rise  and  dispel  it,  when  all 
that  now  seems  mysterious  will  be  fully  revealed— or  it  will  sink 
into  rain,"  he  added,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  and  then  explanation 
will  be  of  little  consequence. — Adieu,  sir ;  I  wish  you  well." 

He  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  vanished  through  the 
same  side-door  by  which  the  lady  had  entered;  and  Alan 
thought  he  heard  their  voices  high  in  dispute  in  the  adjoining 
apartment. 

Presently  afterwards  Ambrose  entered,  and  told  him  that  a 
horse  and  guide  waited  him  beneath  the  terrace. 

"  The  good  Father  Buonaventure,"  added  the  butler,  "  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  consider  your  situation,  and  desired 
me  to  inquire  whether  you  have  any  occasion  for  a  supply  of 
money  ?  " 

•*  Make  my  respects  to  his  reverence,"  answered  Fairford, 
''and  assure  him  1  am  provided  in  that  particular.  I  beg  you 
also  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Misses  Arthuiet, 
and  assure  them  that  their  kind  hospitality,  to  which  I  prob- 
aoly  owe  my  life,  shall  be  remembered  with  gratitude  as  loi^ 
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as  that  life  lasts.    You  yourself,  Mr.  Ambrose,  must  accept  of 
my  kindest  thanks  for  your  skill  and  attention." 

Mid  these  acknowledgments  they  left  the  house,  descended 
the  terrace,  and  reached  the  spot  where  the  gardener,  Fairford's 
old  acquaintance,  waited  for  him,  mounted  upon  one  horse,  and 
leading  another. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Ambrose,  our  young  lawyer  mounted,  and 
rode  down  the  avenue,  often  looking  back  to  the  melancholy 
and  neglected  dwelling  in  which  he  had  witnessed  such  strange 
scenes,  and  musing  upon  the  character  of  its  mysterious  inmates, 
especially  the  noble  and  almost  regal  seeming  priest,  and  the 
beautiful  but  capricious  dame,  who,  if  she  was  really  Father 
Buonaventure's  penitent,  seemed  less  docile  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  than,  as  Alan  conceived,  the  Catholic  discipline 
permitted.  He  could  not  indeed  help  being  sensible  that  the 
whole  deportment  of  these  persons  differed  much  from  his  pre- 
conceived notions  of  a  priest  and  devotee.  Father  Buonaven- 
ture,  in  particular,  had  more  natural  dignity  and  less  art  and 
affectation  in  hb  manner,  than  accorded  with  the  idea  which 
Calvinists  were  taught  to  entertain  of  that  wily  and  formidable 
person,  a  Jesuitical  missionary. 

While  reflecting  on  these  things,  he  looked  back  so  fre- 
quently at  the  house,  that  Dick  Gardener,  a  forward,  talkative 
fellow,  who  began  to  tire  of  silence,  at  length  said  to  him,  "  I 
think  you  will  know  Fairladies  when  you  see  it  again,  sir !  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall,  Richard,"  answered  Fairford,  good- 
humoredly.  '*  I  wish  I  knew  as  well  where  I  am  to  go  next. 
But  you  can  tell  me,  perhaps  ?  " 

**  Your  worship  should  know  better  than  I,"  said  Dick  Gar- 
dener ;  **  nevertheless,  I  have  a  notion  you  are  going  where  all 
you  Scotsmen  should  be  sent,  whether  you  will  or  no." 

"  Not  to  the  devil,  I  hope,  good  Dick  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"  Why,  no.  That  is  a  road  which  you  may  travel  as  here- 
tics ;  but  as  Scotsmen,  I  would  only  send  you  three-fourths  of 
the  way — and  that  is  back  to  Scotland  again — ^always  craving 
your  honor's  pardon." 

"  Does  our  journey  lie  that  way  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"  As  far  as  the  water-side,"  said  Richard.  "  1  am  to  carry 
you  to  old  Father  Crackenthorp's,  and  then  you  are  within  a 
spit  and  a  stride  of  Scotland,  as  the  saying  is.  But  mayhap 
you  may  think  twice  of  going  thither  for  all  that ;  for  old  Eng- 
land is  fat  feeding-ground  for  north-country  cattle." 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

NARRATIVE     OF     DARSIE     LATIMBR. 

Our  history  must  now,  as  the  old  romancers  wont  to  say, 
**  leave  to  tell "  of  the  quest  of  Alan  Fairford,  and  instruct  our 
readers  of  the  adventures  which  befell  Darsie  Latimer,  left  as 
he  was  in  the  precarious  custody  of  his  self-named  tutor,  the 
Laird  of  the  Lochs  of  Solway,  to  whose  arbitrary  pleasure  he 
found  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  conform  himself. 

In  consequence  of  this  prudent  resolution,  and  although  he 
did  not  assun^e  such  a  disguise  without  some  sensations  of 
shame  and  degradation,  Darsie  permitted  Crista!  Nixon  to 
place  over  his  face,  and  secure  by  a  string,  one  of  those  silk 
masks  which  ladies  frequently  wore  to  preserve  their  com- 
plexions, when  exposed  to  the  air  during  long  journeys  on 
horseback.  He  remonstrated  somewhat  more  vehemently 
against  the  long  riding  skirt,  which  converted  his  person  from 
the  waist  into  the  female  guise,  but  was  obliged  to  concede 
this  point  also. 

The  metamorphosis  was  then  complete ;  for  the  fair  reader 
must  be  informed  that  in  those  rude  times,  the  ladies,  when 
they  honored  the  masculine  dress  by  assuming  any  part  of  it, 
wore  just  such  hats,  coats,  and  waistcoats,  as  the  male  animals 
themselves  made  use  of,  and  had  no  notion  of  the  elegant, 
compromise  betwixt  male  and  female  attire,  which  has  now 
acquired,  par  eoccelknce^  the  name  of  a  habit  Trolloping  things 
our  mothers  must  have  looked,  with  long  square-cut  coats, 
lacking  collars,  and  with  waistcoats  plentifully  supplied  with  a 
length  of  pocket,  which  hung  far  downwards  from  the  middle. 
But  then  they  had  some  advantage  from  the  splendid  colors, 
lace,  nnd  gay  embroidery,  which  masculine  attire  then  exhibited ; 
and,  as  happens  in  many  similar  instances,  the  finery  of  the 
materials  made  amends  for  the  want  of  symmetry  and  grace  of 
form  in  the  garments  themselves.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

In  the  court  of  the  old  mansion,  half  manor-place,  half  farm- 
hoose,  or  rather  a  decayed  manor-house  converted  into  an 
abode  for  a  Cumberland  tenant,  stood  several  saddled  horses. 
Four  or  five  of  them  were  mounted  by  servants  or  inferior 
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retainers,  all  of  whom  were  well  armed  with  sword,  pistol,  and 
carbine.  But  two  had  riding  furniture  for  the  use  of  females — 
the  one  being  accoutred  with  a  side-saddle,  the  other  with  a 
pillion  attached  to  the  saddle. 

Darsie's  heart  beat  quicker  within  him  ;  he  easily  compre- 
hended that  one  of  these  was  intended  for  his  own  use  ;  and 
his  hopes  suggested  that  the  other  was  designed  for  that  of  the 
fair  Green  Mantle,  whom,  according  to  his  established  practice, 
he  had  adopted  for  the  queen  of  his  affections,  although  his 
opportunities  of  holding  communication  with  her  had  not 
exceeded  the  length  of  a  silent  supper  on  one  occasion,  and 
the  going  down  a  country  dance  on  another.  This,  however, 
was  no  unwonted  mood  of  passion  with  Darsie  Latimer,  upon 
whom  Cupid  was  used  to  triumph  only  in  the  degree  of  a  Mah- 
ratta  conqueror,  who  overruns  a  province  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  retain  it  beyond  a  very 
brief  space.  Yet  this  new  love  was  rather  more  serious  than 
the  scarce  skinned-up  wounds  which  his  friend  Fairford  used 
to  ridicule.  The  damsel  had  shown  a  sincere  interest  in  his 
behalf ;  and  the  air  of  mystery  with  which  that  interest  was 
veiled,  gave  her,  to  his  lively  imagination,  the  character  of  a 
benevolent  and  protecting  spirit,  as  much  as  that  of  a  beautiful 
female. 

At  former  times  the  romance  attending  his  short-lived 
attachments  had  been  of  hb  own  creating,  and  had  disappeared 
as  soon  as  ever  he  approached  more  closely  to  the  object  with 
which  he  had  invested  it.  On  the  present  occasion  it  really 
flowed  from  external  circumstances,  which  might  have  interested 
less  susceptible  feelings,  and  an  imagination  less  lively  than 
that  of  Darsie  Latimer,  young,  inexperienced,  and  enthusiastic 
as  he  was. 

He  watched,  therefore,  anxiously  to  whose  service  the  pal- 
frey bearing  the  lady's  saddle  was  destined.  But  ere  any 
female  appeared  to  occupy  it,  he  was  himself  summoned  to  take 
his  seat  on  the  pillion  behind  Cristal  Nixon,  amid  the  grins  of 
his  old  acquaintance  Jan,  who  helped  him  to  horse,  and  the 
unrestrained  laughter  of  Dorcas,  who  displayed  on  the  occasion 
a  case  of  teeth  which  might  have  rivalled  ivory. 

Latimer  was  at  an  age  when  being  an  object  of  general 
ridicule  even  to  clowns  and  milkmaids  was  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, and  he  longed  heartily  to  have  laid  his  horsewhip 
across  Jan's  shoulders.  That,  however,  was  a  solacement  of 
bis  feelings  which  was  not  at  the  moment  to  be  thought  of ; 
and  Cristal  Nixon  presently  put  an  end  to  his  unpleasant  situa- 
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don,  by  ordering  the  riders  to  go  on.  He  himself  kept  the 
centre  of  the  troop,  two  men  riding  before  and  two  behind  him, 
always,  as  it  seemed  to  Darsie,  having  their  eye  upon  him  to 
prevent  any  attempt  to  escape.  He  could  see  from  time  to 
time,  when  the  straight  line  of  the  road  or  the  advantage  of  an 
ascent  permitted  him,  that  another  troop  of  three  or  four  riders 
followed  them  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  amongst 
whom  he  could  discover  the  tall  form  of  Redgauntlet,  and  the 
powerful  action  of  his  gallant  black  horse.  He  had  little  doubt 
that  Green  Mantle  made  one  of  the  party,  though  he  was  un- 
able to  distinguish  her  from  the  others. 

In  this  manner  they  travelled  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
nearly  ten  of  the  clock,  without  Darsie  exchanging  a  word 
with  any  one ;  for  he  loathed  the  very  idea  of  entering  in  con- 
versation with  Cristal  Nixon,  against  whom  he  seemed  to  feel 
an  instinctive  aversion ;  nor  was  that  domestic's  saturnine  and 
sullen  disposition  such  as  to  have  encouraged  advances,  had  he 
thought  of  making  them. 

At  length  the  party  halted  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment ; 
but  as  they  had  hitherto  avoided  all  villages  and  inhabited 
places  upon  their  route,  so  they  now  stopped  at  one  of  those 
large  ruinous  Dutch  bams,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
fields,  at  a  distance  from  the  farm-houses  to  which  they  belons. 
Yet  in  this  desolate  place  some  preparations  had  been  made 
for  their  reception.  There  were  in  the  end  of  the  barn  racks 
filled  with  provender  for  the  horses,  and  plenty  of  provisions 
for  the  party  were  drawn  from  the  trusses  of  straw,  under  which 
the  baskets  that  contained  them  had  been  deposited.  The 
choicest  of  these  were  selected  and  arranged  apart  by  Cristal 
Nixon,  while  the  men  of  the  party  threw  fliemselves  upon  the 
rest,  which  he  abandoned  to  their  discretion.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  rearward  party  arrived  and  dismounted,  and 
Redgauntlet  himself  entered  the  bam  with  the  green-mantled 
maiden  by  his  side.  He  presented  her  to  Darsie  with  these 
words : — 

"It  is  time  you  two  should  know  each  other  better.  I 
promised  you  my  confidence,  Darsie,  and  the  time  is  come  for 
reposing  it.  But  first  we  iirill  have  our  breakfast ;  and  then, 
when  once  more  in  the  saddle,  I  will  tell  you  that  which  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  know.     Salute  Lilias,  Darsie." 

The  command  was  sudden,  and  surprised  Latimer,  whose 
confusion  was  increased  by  the  perfect  ease  and  frankness 
with  which  Lilias  offered  at  once  her  cheek  and  her  hand,  and 
pressing  his  as  she  rather  took  it  then  gave  her  own  said  very 
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frankly,  "  Dearest  Darsie,  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  our  unde 
has  at  last  permitted  us  to  become  acquainted  !  " 

Darsie^s  head  turned  round  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  well  that 
Redgauntlet  called  on  him  to  sit  down,  as  even  that  movement 
served  to  hide  his  confusion.  There  is  an  old  song  which 
says — 

'*  when  ladies  are  willing, 

A  man  can  but  look  like  a  fool; 

And  on  the  same  principle  Darsie  Latimer's  looks  at  this  un- 
expected frankness  of  reception,  would  have  formed  an  admir- 
able vignette  for  illustrating  the  passage.  "  Dearest  Darsie," 
and  such  a  ready,  nay,  eager  salute  of  lip  and  hand ! — It  was 
all  very  gracious,  no  doubt — and  ought  to  have  been  received 
with  much  gratitude ;  but,  constituted  as  our  friend's  temper 
was,  nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  his  tone  of  feel- 
ing. If  a  hermit  had  proposed  to  him  to  club  for  a  pot  of 
beer,  the  illusion  of  his  reverend  sanctity  could  not  have  been 
dispelled  more  eflFectually  than  the  divine  qualities  of  Green 
Mantle  faded  upon  the  ill-imagined  frank-heartedness  of  poor 
Lilias.  Vexed  with  her  forwardness,  and  affronted  at  having 
once  more  cheated  himself,  Darsie  could  hardly  help  muttering 
two  lines  of  the  song  we  have  already  quoted  : — 

"  The  fruit  that  must  fall  without  shaking 
Is  rather  too  mellow  for  me." 

And  yet  it  was  pity  for  her  too— she  was  a  very  pretty  young 
woman — his  fancy  had  scarcely  overrated  her  in  that  respect — 
and  the  slight  derangement  of  the  beautiful  brown  locks  which 
escaped  in  natural  ringlets  from  under  her  riding-hat,  with  the 
bloom  which  exercise  had  brought  into  her  cheek,  made  her  even 
more  than  usually  fascinating.  Redgauntlet  modified  the  stern- 
ness of  his  look  when  it  was  turned  towards  her,  and  in  addressing 
her,  used  a  softer  tone  than  his  usual  deep  bass.  Even  the  grim 
features  of  Cristal  Nixon  relaxed  when  he  attended  on  her,  and 
it  was  then,  if  ever,  that  his  misanthropical  visage  expressed 
some  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  humanity. 

"  How  can  she,"  thought  Latimer,  "  look  so  like  an  angel,  yet 
be  so  mere  a  mortal  after  all  ? — How  could  so  much  seeming 
modesty  have  so  much  forwardness  of  manner,  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  most  reserved  ?  How  can  her  conduct  be  reconciled 
to  the  grace  and  ease  of  her  general  deportment  1 " 

The  confusion  of  thoughts  which  occupied  Darsie's  imagina- 
tion, gave  to  his  looks  a  disordered  appearance,  and  his  inattenp 
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tioii  to  the  food  which  was  placed  before  him,  together  with  his 
silence  and  absence  of  mind,  induced  Lilias  solicitously  to  inquire, 
whether  he  did  not  feel  some  return  of  the  disorder  under  which 
he  had  suffered  so  lately.  This  led  Mr.  Redgaun  det,  who  seemed 
also  lost  in  his  own  contemplations,  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  join 
in  the  same  inquiry  with  some  appearance  of  interest.  Latimer 
explained  to  both  that  he  was  perfectly  well. 

"  It  is  well  it  is  so,*'  answered  Redgauntlet ;  "  for  we  have 
that  before  us  which  will  brook  no  delay  from  indisposition — 
we  have  not,  as  Hotspur  says,  leisure  to  be  sick." 

Lilias,  on  her  part,  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Darsie  to 
partake  of  the  food  which  she  offered  him,  with  a  kindly  and 
affectionate  courtesy  corresponding  to  the  warmth  of  the  inter- 
est she  had  displayed  at  their  meeting ;  but  so  very  natural,  inno- 
cent, and  pure  in  its  character,  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  vainest  coxcomb  to  have  mistaken  it  for  coquetry, 
or  a  desire  of  captivating  a  prize  so  valuable  as  his  affection. 
Darsie,  with  no  more  that  the  reasonable  share  of  self-opinion 
common  to  most  youths  when  they  approached  twenty-one,  knew 
not  how  to  explain  her  conduct. 

Sometimes  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  his  own  merits  had, 
even  during  the  short  intervals  when  they  had  seen  each  other, 
secured  such  a  hold  of  the  affections  of  a  young  person,  who  had 
probably  been  bred  up  in  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  forms, 
that  she  was  unable  to  conceal  her  partiality.  Sometimes  he 
suspected  that  she  acted  by  her  guardian's  order,  who,  aware 
that  he,  Darsie,  was  entitled  to  a  considerable  fortune,  might 
have  ta^en  this  bold  stroke  to  bring  about  a  marriage  betwixt 
him  and  so  near  a  relative. 

But  neither  of  these  suppositions  was  applicable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties.  Miss  Lilias's  manners,  however  soft  and 
natural,  displayed  in  their  ease  and  versatility  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  of  the  world,  and  in  the  few  words 
she  said  during  the  morning  repast,  there  were  mingled  a  shrewd- 
ness and  good  sense  which  could  scarce  belong  to  a  miss  capable 
of  playing  the  silly  part  of  a  love-smitten  maiden  so  broadly. 
As  for  Redgauntiet,  with  his  stately  bearing,  his  fatal  frown,  his 
eye  of  threat  and  command,  it  was  impossible,  Darsie  thought,  to 
suspect  him  of  a  scheme  having  private  advantage  for  its  object ; 
— he  could  as  soon  have  imagined  Cassius  picking  Caesar's 
pocket,  instead  of  drawing  his  poniard  on  the  Dictator. 

While  he  thus  mused,  unable  either  to  eat,  drink,  or  answer 
to  the  courtesy  of  Lilias,  she  soon  ceased  to  speak  to  him,  and 
Mt  silent  as  himself. 
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They  had  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  their  halting-place, 
when  Redgauntlet  said  aloud,  "  Look  out,  Cristal  Nixon.  If  we 
hear  nothing  from  Fairladies  we  must  continue  our  journey." 

Cristal  went  to  the  door,  and  presently  returned,  and  said  to 
his  master,  in  a  voice  as  harsh  as  his  features,  *'  Gilbert  Greg- 
son  is  coming,  his  horse  as  white  with  foam  as  if  a  fiend  had 
ridden  him." 

Redgauntlet  threw  from  him  the  plate  on  which  he  had  been 
eating,  and  hastened  towards  the  door  of  the  bam,  which  the 
courier  at  that  moment  entered — a  smart  jockey,  with  a  black 
p,  and  a  broad  belt  drawn  tight  round  his  waist, 
ured  his  express-bag.  The  variety  of  mud  with 
ashed  from  cap  to  spur,  showed  he  had  had  a 
ride.  He  delivered  a  letter  to  Mr.  Redgaunt- 
uice,  and  then  retired  to  the  end  of  the  bam, 
sittendants  were  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  straw, 
)me  refreshment 

broke  the  letter  open  with  haste,  and  read  it 
1  discomposed  looks.  On  a  second  pemsal  his 
aed  to  increase,  his  brow  darkened,  and  was 
d  with  the  fatal  sign  peculiar  to  his  family  and 
had  never  before  observed  his  frown  bear  such 
nee  to  the  shape  which  tradition  assigned  it. 
held  out  the  open  letter  with  one  hand,  and 
le  forefinger  of  the  other,  as,  in  a  suppressed 
one,  he  said  to  Cristal  Nixon,  "Countermanded 
Lward  once  more ! — Northward,  when  all  our 
B  south — z,  second  Derby  direction,  when  we 
on  gloiy»  and  marched  in  quest  of  min  ! " 
Cristal  Nixon  took  the  letter  and  ran  it  over,  then  retumed 
it  to  his  master  with  the  cold  observation,  "  A  female  influence 
predominates." 

"  But  it  shall  predominate  no  longer,"  said  Redgauntlet ; 
"  it  shall  wane  as  ours  rises  in  the  horizon.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
on  before — ^and  you,  Cristal,  will  bring  the  party  to  the  place 
assigned  in  the  letter.  You  may  now  permit  the  young  persons 
to  have  unreserved  communication  together ;  only  mark  that 
you  watch  the  young  man  closely  enough  to  prevent  his  escape, 
if  he  should  be  idiot  enough  to  attempt  it,  but  not  approaching 
io  close  as  to  watch  their  free  conversation." 

"I  care  nought  about  their  conversation,"  said  Nixon, 
surlily. 

"  You  hear  my  commands,  Lilias,"  said  the  Laird,  tumuig 
to  the  young  lady.     "  You  may  use  my  permission  and  authority 
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to  explain  so  much  of  our  family  matters  as  you  yourself  know. 
At  our  next  meeting  I  will  complete  the  task  of  disclosure,  and 
I  trust  I  shall  restore  one  Redgauntlet  more  to  the  bosom  of 
our  ancient  family.  Let  Latimer,  as  he  calls  himself,  have  a 
horse  to  himself ;  he  must  for  sometime  retain  his  disguise. — My 
horse — my  horse !  " 

In  two  minutes  tney  heard  mm  ride  off  from  the  door  of 
the  bam,  followed  at  speed  bv  two  o^  the  armed  men  of  his 
party. 

The  commands  of  Cristal  Nixon,  in  the  mean  while,  put  all 
the  remainder  of  the  party  in  motion,  but  the  Laird  himself 
was  long  out  of  sight  ere  they  were  in  readiness  to  resume 
their  journey.  When  at  length  they  set  out,  Darsie  was  ac- 
commodatea  with  a  horse  and  side-saddle,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  resume  his  place  on  the  pillion  behind  the  detestable 
Nixon.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  retain  his  riding-skirt, 
and  to  resume  his  mask.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  disagree- 
able circumstance,  and  although  he  observed  that  they  gave 
him  the  heaviest  and  slowest  horse  of  th^  party,  and  that,  as  a 
farther  precaution  against  escape,  he  was  closely  watched  on 
every  side,  yet  riding  in  company  with  the  pretty  Lilias  was  an 
advantage  which  overbalanced  these  inconveniences. 

It  is  true,  that  this  society,  to  which  that  very  morning  he 
would  have  looked  forward  as  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  had,  now 
that  it  was  thus  unexpectedly  indulged,  something  much  less 
rapturous  than  he  had  expected. 

It  was  in  vain  that,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  a  situation 
so  favorable  for  indulging  his  romantic  disposition,  he  en- 
deavored to  coax  back,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  that  delight- 
ful dream  of  ardent  and  tender  passion  ;  he  felt  only  such  a 
confusion  of  ideas  at  the  difference  between  the  being  whom 
he  had  imagined,  and  her  with  whom  he  was  now  in  contact, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  What  most 
surprised  him  was,  that  this  sudden  flame  should  have  died 
away  so  rapidly,  notwithstanding  that  the  maiden's  personal 
beauty  was  even  greater  than  he  had  expected — her  demeanor, 
unless  it  should  tS  deemed  over  kind  towards  himself,  as  grace- 
ful and  becoming  as  he  could  have  fancied  it,  even  in  his  gayest 
dreams.  It  were  judging  hardly  of  him  to  suppose  that  the 
mere  belief  of  his  having  attracted  her  affections  more  easily 
than  he  expected,  was  the  cause  of  his  ungratefully  undervalu- 
ing a  prize  too  lightly  won,  or  that  his  transient  passion  played 
around  his  heart  with  the  flitting  radiance  of  a  wintry  sunbeam 
flashing  against  an  icicle,  which  may  brighten  it  for  a  moment, 
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but  cannot  melt  it.  Neither  of  these  was  precisely  the  case^ 
though  such  fickleness  of  disposition  might  also  have  somo 
influence  in  the  change. 

The  truth  is,  perhaps,  the  lover's  pleasure,  like  that  of  th« 
hunter,  is  in  the  chase ;  and  that  the  brightest  beautv  loses 
half  its  merit,  as  the  fairest  flower  its  perfume,  when  the  will- 
ing hand  can  reach  it  too  easily.     There  must  be  doubt — there 
must  be  danger — there  must  be  difl&culty ;  and  if,  as  the  poet 
e  of  ardent  affection  never  does  run  smooth,  it 
scause,  without  some  intervening  obstacle,  that 
the  romantic  passion  of  love,  in  its  high  poeti- 
nd  coloring,  can  hardly  have  an  existence — ^any 
e  can  be  a  current  in  a  river  without  the  stream 
1  by  steep  banks,  or  checked  by  opposing  rocks, 
se,  however,  who  enter  into  a  union  for  life  with- 
irrassments  which  delight  a  Darsie  Latimer,  or  a 
h,  and  which  are  perhaps  necessary  to  excite  an 
ission  in  breasts  more  firm  than  theirs,  augur 
future  happiness,  because  their  own  alliance  is 
calmer  auspices.     Mutual  esteem,  an  intimate 
each  other's  character,  seen,  as  in  their  case, 
jT  the  mists  of  too  partial  passion — a  suitable 
parties  in  rank  and  fortune,  in  taste  and  pur- 
e  frequently  found  in  a  marriage  of  reason  than 
romantic  attachment;  where  the   imagination^ 
which  probably  created  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  with 
which  it  invested  the  beloved  object,  is  frequently  afterwards 
employed  in  magnifying  the  mortifying  consequences  of  its  own 
delusion,  and  exasperating  all  the  stings  of  disappointment. 
Those  who  follow  the  banners  of  Reason  are  like  the  well- 
disciplined  battalion,  which,  wearing  a  more  sober  uniform, 
and  making  a  less  dazzling  show  than  the  light  troops  com- 
manded by  Imagination,  enjoy  more  safety,  and  even  more 
honor,  in  the  conflicts  of  human  life.     All  this,  however,  is 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

Uncertain  in  what  manner  to  address  her  whom  he  had 
been  lately  so  anxious  to  meet  with,  and  embarrassed  by  a 
tete-d'tete  to  which  his  own  timid  inexperience  gave  some  awk- 
wardness, the  party  had  proceeded  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
before  Darsie  assumed  courage  to  accost,  or  even  to  look  at, 
his  companion.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
silence,  he  turned  to  speak  to  her ;  and  observing  that,  although 
she  wore  her  mask,  there  was  something  like  disappointment 
(nd  dejection  in  her  manner,  he  was  moved  by  self-reproach 
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lor  his  own  coldness,  and  hastened  to  address  her  in  the  kind- 
est  tone  he  could  assume. 

"  You  must  think  me  cruelly  deficient  in  gratitude,  Miss 
Lilias,  that  i  have  been  thus  long  in  your  company,  without 
thanking  you  for  the  interest  which  you  have  deigned  to  take 
in  my  unfortunate  affairs  ?  " 

"I  am  glad  you  have  at  length  spoken,"  she  said,  "  though 
I  own  it  is  more  coldly  than  I  expected. — Miss  Lilias  !  Deign 
to  take  interest ! — In  whom,  dear  Darsie,  can  I  take  interest 
but  in  you ;  and  why  do  you  put  this  barrier  of  ceremony  be- 
twixt us,  whom  adverse  circumstances  have  already  separated 
for  such  a  length  of  time  ?  " 

Darsie  was  again  confounded  at  the  extra  candor,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  of  this  frank  avowal — "  One  must  love  par- 
tridge very  well,"  thought  he,  "  to  accept  it  when  thrown  in 
one's  face — if  this  is  not  plain  speaking,  there  is  no  such  place 
as  downright  Dunstable  in  being ! '' 

Embarrassed  with  these  reflections,  and  himself  of  a  nature 
fancifully,  almost  fastidiously,  delicate,  he  could  only  in  replv 
stammer  forth  an  acknowledgment  of  his  companion's  good- 
ness, and  his  own  gratitude.  She  answered  in  a  tone  partly 
sorrowful  and  partly  impatient,  repeating,  with  displeased  em- 
phasis, the  only  distinct  words  he  had  been  able  to  bring  forth 
— ".Goodness — gratitude  ! — O  Darsie  !  should  these  be  the 
phrases  between  you  and  me  ? — Alas  !  I  am  too  sure  you  are 
displeased  with  me,  though  I  cannot  even  guess  on  what  ac- 
count. Perhaps  you  think  I  have  been  too  free  in  venturing 
upon  my  visit  to  your  friend.  But  then  remember,  it  was  in 
your  behalf,  and  that  I  knew  no  better  way  to  put  you  on  vour 
guard  against  the  misfortunes  and  restraint  which  you  have 
been  subjected  to,  and  are  still  enduring." 

'•  Dear  lady  " — said  Darsie,  rallying  his  recollection,  and 
suspicious  ot  some  error  in  apprehension, — a  suspicion  which 
his  mode  of  address  seemed  at  once  to  communicate  to  Lilias, 
for  she  interrupted  him, — 

"  Lady  \  dear  lady  /—For  whom,  or  for  what,  in  Heaven's 
name,  do  you  take  me,  that  you  address  me  so  formallv  ? " 

Had  the  question  been  asked  in  that  enchanteci  hall  in 
Fairyland,  where  all  interrogations  must  be  answered  with 
absolute  sincerity,  Darsie  had  certainly  replied,  that  he  took 
her  for  the  most  frank-hearted  and  ultra  liberal  lass  that  had 
ever  lived  since  Mother  Eve  ate  the  pippin  without  paring. 
But  as  he  was  still  on  middle-earth,  and  free  to  avail  himseU 
of  a  little  polite  deceit,  he  barely  answered,  that  he  believed 
be  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  the  niece  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet 
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"  Surely,"  she  replied  ;  **  but  were  it  not  as  easy  for  you  to 
have  said,  to  your  own  only  sister  ?  " 

Darsie  started  in  his  saddle,  as  if  he  had  received  a  pistol- 
shot. 

"  My  sister !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  And  you  did  not  know  it,  then } "  said  she.  "  I  thought 
your  reception  of  me  was  cold  and  indifferent !  " 

A  kind  and  cordial  embrace  took  place  betwixt  the  relatives  ,* 
and  so  light  was  Darsie's  spirit,  that  he  really  felt  himself  more 
relieved,  by  getting  quit  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  last  half- 
hour,  during  which  he  conceived  himself  in  danger  of  being  per- 
secuted by  the  attachment  of  a  forward  girl,  than  disappointed 
by  the  vanishing  of  so  many  day-dreams  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  encouraging  during  the  time  when  the  green-mantled 
maiden  was  goddess  of  his  idolatry.  He  had  been  already  flung 
from  his  romantic  Pegasus,  and  was  too  happy  at  length  to  find 
himself  with  bones  unbroken,  though  with  his  back  on  the 
ground.  He  was,  besides,  with  all  his  whims  and  follies,  a 
generous,  kind-hearted  youth,  and  was  delighted  to  acknowledge 
so  beautiful  and  amiable  a  relative,  and  to  assure  her  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  his  immediate  affection  and  future  protection, 
so  soon  as  they  should  be  extricated  from  their  present  situa- 
tion. Smiles  and  tears  mingled  on  Lilias's  cheeks,  like  showers 
and  sunshine  in  April  weather. 

"  Out  on  me,'*  she  said,  "  that  I  should  be  so  childish  as  to 
cry  at  what  makes  me  so  sincerely  happy  !  since,  God  knows, 
family-love  is  what  my  heart  has  most  longed  after,  and  to  which 
it  has  been  most  a  stranger.  My  uncle  says,  that  you  and  I, 
Darsie,  are  but  half  Redgauntlets,  and  that  the  metal  of  which 
our  father's  family  was  made  has  been  softened  to  effeminacy 
in  our  mother's  offspring." 

"  Alas !  "  said  Darsie,  "  I  know  so  little  of  our  family  story, 
that  I  almost  doubted  that  I  belonged  to  the  House  of  Red- 
gauntlet,  although  the  chief  of  the  family  himself  intimated  so 
much  to  me." 

"  The  Chief  of  the  family !  "  said  Lilias.  "  You  must  know 
little  of  your  own  descent,  indeed,  if  you  mean  my  uncle  by  that 
expression.  Vou  yourself,  my  dear  Darsie,  are  the  heir  and  rep- 
resentative of  our  ancient  House,  for  our  father  was  the  elder 
brother — that  brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Henry  Darsie  Redgaunt- 
let,  who  suffered  at  Carlisle  in  the  year  1746.  He  took  the 
name  of  Darsie,  in  conjunction  with  his  own,  from  our  mother, 
heiress  to  a  Cumberland  family  of  great  wealth  and  antiquity, 
of  whose  large  estates  you  are  the  undeniable  heir,  although 
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those  of  your  father  have  been  involved  in  the  general  doom 
of  forfeiture.  But  all  this  must  be  necessarily  unknown  to 
you." 

**  Indeed  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  answered 
Darsie. 

*' And  you  knew  not  that  I  was  your  sister?  "  said  Lilias. 
•'  No  wonder  you  received  me  so  coldly.  What  a  strange,  wild, 
forward  young  person  you  must  have  thought  me — mixing  my- 
self in  the  fortunes  of  a  stranger  whom  I  had  only  once  spoken 
to— corresponding  with  him  by  signs — Good  Heaven !  what  can 
you  have  supposed  me  ? " 

**  And  how  should  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  con- 
nection ?  **  said  Darsie.  "  You  are  aware  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  it  when  we  danced  together  at  Brokenbum." 

"  I  saw  that  with  concern,  and  fain  I  would  have  warned 
you,"  answered  Lilias  ;  **  but  I  was  closely  watched,  and  before 
I  could  find  or  make  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  full  explan- 
ation with  you  on  a  subject  so  agitating,  I  was  forced  to  leave 
the  room.  What  I  did  say  was,  you  may  remember,  a  caution 
to  leave  the  southern  border,  for  I  foresaw  what  has  since 
happened.  But  since  my  uncle  has  had  you  in  his  power,  I 
never  doubted  he  had  communicated  to  you  our  whole  family 
history." 

*'  He  has  left  me  to  learn  it  from  you,  Lilias  ;  and  assure 
yourself  that  1  will  hear  it  with  more  pleasure  from  ypur  lips 
than  from  his.  I  have  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  con- 
duct towards  me." 

*'  Of  that,"  said  Lilias,  "  you  will  judge  better  when  you  have 
heard  what  I  have  to  tell  you ; "  and  she  began  her  communica- 
tion in  the  following  manner. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF   DARSIE   LATIMER,    CONTINUED. 

"  The  House  of  Redgauntlet,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  has 
for  centuries  been  supposed  to  lie  under  a  doom,  which  has 
rendered  vain  their  courage,  their  talents,  their  ambition,  and 
their  wisdom.  Often  making  a  figure  in  history,  they  have 
been  ever  in  the  situation  of  men  striving  against  both  wind 
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and  tide,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  desperate  'exer- 
tions of  strength,  and  their  persevering  endurance  of  toil,  but 
without  being  able  to  advance  themselves  upon  their  course, 
by  either  vigor  or  resolution.  They  pretend  to  trace  this 
fatality  to  a  legendary  history,  which  I  may  tell  you  at  a  less 
busy  moment.*' 

Darsie  intimated  that  he  had  already  heard  the  tragic  story 
of  Sir  Alberick  Redgauntlet 

'*  I  need  only  say,  then,"  proceeded  Lilias,  "  that  our  father 
and  uncle  felt  the  family  doom  in  its  full  extent.  They  were 
both  possessed  of  considerable  property,  which  was  largely  in- 
creased by  our  father's  marriage,  and  were  both  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  unhappy  House  of  Stuart ;  but  (as  our  mother 
at  least  supposed)  family  considerations  might  have  withheld 
her  husband  from  joining  openly  in  the  affair  of  1745,  had  not 
the  high  influence  which  the  younger  brother  possessed  over 
the  elder,  from  his  more  decided  energy  of  character,  hurried 
him  along  with  himself  into  that  undertaking. 

"  When,  therefore,  the  enterprise  came  to  the  fatal  conclu- 
sion which  bereaved  our  father  of  his  life,  and  consigned  his 
brother  to  exile.  Lady  Redgauntlet  fled  from  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, determined  to  break  off  all  communication  with  her  late 
husband's  family,  particularly  his  brother,  whom  she  regarded 
as  having,  by  their  insane  political  enthusiasm,  been  the  means 
of  his  untimely  death  ;  and  determined  that  you,  my  brother, 
an  infant,  and  that  I,  to  whom  she  had  just  given  birth,  should 
be  brought  up  as  adherents  of  the  present  dynasty.  Perhaps 
she  was  too  hasty  in  this  determination — too  timidly  anxious 
to  exclude,  if  possible,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  very  spot 
where  he  existed,  a  relation  so  nearly  connected  with  us 
as  our  father's  only  brother.  But  you  must  make  allowance 
for  what  she  had  suffered.  See,  brother,"  she  said,  pulling  her 
glove  off,  **  these  fi\t  blood-specks  on  my  arm  are  a  mark  by 
which  mysterious  Nature  has  impressed  on  an  unborn  infant, 
a  record  of  its  father's  violent  death  and  its  mother's  mis- 
eries." ♦ 

**  You  were  not  then  bom  when  my  father  suffered  ?  "  said 
Darsie. 

**  Alas,  no !  "  she  replied  ;  **  nor  were  you  a  twelvemonth 

•  Seveia]  penons  have  brought  down  to  these  days  the  impressions  which  Nature  had 
thua  recorded,  when  they  were  yet  babes  unborn.  One  lady  of  quahty,  whose  father  was 
lone  uoder  sentence  of  death,  previous  to  the  Rebelhon,  was  marked  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  by  the  sign  of  a  broad  axe.  Another,  whos^  kinsmen  hnd  been  slam  ra  battle,  and 
died  on  the  scaffold,  to  the  number  of  seven,  bore  a  child  snattcred  on  the  right  shoulder, 
■nd  down  the  arm,  with  scarlet  drops,  as  if  of  blood.    Many  other  instances  might  b« 
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old.  It  was  no  wonder  that  my  mother,  after  going  through 
such  scenes  of  agony,  became  irresistibly  anxious  for  the  sake 
of  her  children— -of  her  son  in  particular ;  the  more  especially 
as  the  late  Sir  Henry,  her  husband,  had,  by  a  settlement  of  his 
affairs,  confided  the  custody  of  the  persons  of  her  children,  as 
well  as  the  estates  which  descended  to  them,  independently  of 
those  which  fell  under  his  forfeiture,  to  his  brother  Hugh,  io 
whom  he  placed  unlimited  confidence." 

"  But  my  mother  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  operation  of 
such  a  deed,  conceived  in  favor  of  an  attainted  man/'  said 
Darsie. 

"  True,"  replied  Lilias  ;  "  but  our  uncle's  attainder  might 
have  been  reversed,  like  that  of  so  many  other  persons,  and 
our  mother,  who  both  feared  and  hated  him,  lived  in  continual 
terror  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  that  she  should  see  the 
author,  as  she  thought  him,  of  her  husband's  death,  come  armed 
with  legal  powers,  and  in  a  capacity  to  use  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tearing  her  children  from  her  protection.  Besides,  she 
feared,  even  in  his  incapacitated  condition,  the  adventurous  and 
pertinacious  spirit  of  her  father-in-law,  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  and 
felt  assured  that  he  would  make  some  attempt  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  persons  of  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
uncle,  whose  proud  disposition  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
soothed  by  the  offer  of  her  confidence,  revolted  against  the  dis- 
trustful and  suspicious  manner  in  which  Lady  Darsie  Redgaunt- 
let  acted  towards  him.  She  basely  abused,  he  said,  the  un- 
happy circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  in  order  to  deprive 
him  of  his  natural  privilege  of  protecting  and  educating  the 
infants,  whom  nature  and  law,  and  the  will  of  their  father,  had 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  swore  solemnly  he  would  not 
submit  to  such  an  injury.  Report  of  his  threats  was  made  to 
Lady  Redgauntlet,  and  tended  to  increase  those  fears  which 
proved  but  too  well  founded.  While  you  and  I,  children  at  that 
time  of  two  or  three  years  old,  were  playing  together  in  a  walled 
orchard,  adjacent  to  our  mother's  residence,  which  she  had 
fixed  somewhere  in  Devonshire,  my  uncle  suddenly  scaled  the 
wall  with  several  men,  and  I  was  snatched  up  and  carried 
off  to  a  boat  which  waited  for  them.  My  mother,  however, 
flew  to  your  rescue,  and  as  she  seized  on  and  held  you  fast, 
my  uncle  could  not,  as  he  has  since  told  me,  possess  himself  of 
your  person,  without  using  unmanly  violence  to  his  brother's 
widow.  Of  this  he  was  incapable ;  and,  as  people  began  to  as- 
semble upon  my  mother's  screaming,  he  withdrew,  after  darting 
q>on  you  and  her  one  of  those  fearful  looksi  which,  it  is  saii^ 
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remain  widi  our  family,  as  a  fatal  bequest  of  Sir  Alberick,  our 
ancestor." 

"  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  scuffle  which  you  mention," 
said  Darsie  ;  "  and  I  think  it  was  my  uncle  himself  ^since  my 
uncle  he  is)  who  recalled  the  circumstance  to  my  mina  on  a  late 
occasion.  I  can  now  account  for  the  guarded  seclusion  under 
which  my  poor  mother  lived — ^for  her  frequent  tears,  her  starts 
of  hysterical  alarm,  and  her  constant  and  deep  melancholy. 
Poor  lady !  what  a  lot  was  hers,  and  what  must  have  been  her 
feelings  when  it  approached  to  a  close.'' 

"  It  was  then  that  she  adopted,"  said  Lilias,  "  every  precau- 
tion her  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  keep  your  very  existence 
concealed  from  the  person  whom  she  feared — nay,  from  yourself ; 
for  she  dreaded,  as  she  is  said  often  to  have  expressed  herself 
that  the  wildfire  blood  of  Redgauntlet  would  urge  you  to  unite 
your  fortunes  to  those  of  your  uncle,  who  was  well  known  still 
to  carry  on  political  intrigues,  which  most  other  persons  had 
considered  as  desperate.  It  was  also  possible  that  he,  as  well 
as  others,  mi^ht  get  his  pardon,  as  government  showed  every 
year  more  lenity  towards  the  remnant  of  the  Jacobites,  and  then 
he  might  claim  the  custody  of  your  person,  as  your  legal  guar- 
dian. Either  of  these  events  she  considered  as  the  direct  road 
to  your  destruction." 

'*  I  wonder  she  had  not  claimed  the  protection  of  Chancery 
for  me,"  said  Darsie  ;  **or  confine  me  to  the  care  of  some  pow- 
erful friend." 

''  She  was  on  indifferent  terms  with  her  relations,  on  account 
of  her  marriage  with  our  father,"  said  Lilias,  *'  and  trusted  more 
to  secreting  you  from  your  uncle's  attempts,  than  to  any  pra- 
tection  which  law  might  afford  against  them.  Perhaps  she 
judged  unwisely,  but  surely  not  unnaturally,  for  one  rendered 
irritable  by  so  many  misfortunes  and  so  many  alarms.  Samuel 
Griffiths,  an  eminent  banker,  and  a  worthy  clergyman  now 
dead,  were.  I  believe,  the  only  persons  whom  she  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  her  last  will ;  and  my  uncle  believes  that  she 
made  them  both  swear  to  observe  profound  secrecy  concerning 
your  birth  and  pretensions,  until  you  should  come  to  the  age 
of  majority,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  breed  you  up  in  the  most 
private  way  possible,  and  that  which  was  most  likely  to  with* 
draw  you  from  ray  uncle's  observation." 

"  And  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Darsie,  "  that  betwixt  change 

of  name  and  habitation,  they  might  have  succeeded  perfect^, 

but  for  the  accident — lucky  or  unlucky,  I  know  not  which  to 

."term  it — which  brought  me  to  Brokenburn,  and  into  contact 
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with  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  I  see  also  why  I  was  warned  against 
£ngland,  for  in  England '' 

'*  In  England  alone,  if  I  understand  rightly,*'  said  Miss  Red 
gauntlet,  "  the  claims  of  your  uncle  to  the  custody  of  your  person 
could  have  been  enforced,  in  case  of  his  being  replaced  in  ^he 
ordinary  rights  of  citizenship,  either  by  the  lenity  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  some  change  in  it.  In  Scotland,  where  you 
possess  no  property,  I  understand  his  authority  might  have 
been  resisted,  and  measures  taken  to  put  you  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  But,  pray,  think  it  not  unlucky  that 
you  have  taken  the  step  of  visiting  Brokenbum  —  I  feel 
confident  that  the  consequences  must  be  ultimately  fortunate, 
for,  have  they  not  already  brought  us  into  contact  with  each 
other?" 

So  saying,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  brother,  who  grasped 
it  with  a  fondness  of  pressure  very  different  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  first  clasped  hands  that  morning.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  while  the  hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with 
a  feeling  of  natural  affection,  to  which  circumstances  had  hith- 
erto rendered  them  strangers. 

At  length  Darsie  broke  silence  ;  **  I  am  ashamed,**  he  said, 
"  my  dearest  Lilias,  that  I  have  suffered  you  to  talk  so  long 
about  matters  concerning  myself  only,  while  I  remain  ignorant 
<rf  your  story  and  your  present  situation." 

*•  The  former  is  none  of  the  most  interesting,  nor  the  latter 
the  most  safe  or  agreeable,'*  answered  Lilias;  *' but  now,  my 
dearest  brother,  I  shall  have  the  inestimable  support  of  your 
countenance  and  affection  ;  and  were  I  but  sure  that  we  could 
weather  the  formidable  crisis  which  I  find  so  close  at  hand,  I 
should  have  little  apprehensions  for  the  future.** 

"  Let  me  know,"  said  Darsie,  "  what  our  present  situation 
is ;  and  rely  upon  my  utmost  exertions  both  in  your  defence 
and  my  own.  For  what  reason  can  my  uncle  desire  to  detain 
me  a  prisoner  ? — If  in  mere  opposition  to  the  will  of  my  mother, 
she  has  long  been  no  more  ;  and  I  see  not  why  he  should  wish, 
at  so  much  trouble  and  risk,  to  interfere  with  the  free-will  of 
one  to  whom  a  few  months  will  give  a  privil^e  of  acting  for 
himself*  with  which  he  will  have  no  longer  any  pretence  to 
interfere. ' 

"  My  dearest  Arthur,'*  answered  Lilias — **  for  that  name,  as 
well  as  Darsie,  properly  belongs  to  you — it  is  the  leading  feature 
in  my  uncle's  diarcater  that  he  has  applied  every  eneigy  of  his 
powerful  mind  to  the  service  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart. 
The  death  of  his  brother  the  dilapidation  of  his. own  fortunes, 
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have  only  added  lo  his  hereditary  zeal  for  the  House  of  Stuart 
a  deep  an.'^  almost  personal  hatred  against  the  present  reigning 
family.  He  is,  in  short,  a  political  enthusiast  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous character,  and  proceeds  in  his  agency  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  if  he  felt  himself  the  very  Atlas  who  is  alone  capable 
of  supporting  a  sinking  cause." 

"  And  where  or  how  did  you,  my  Lilias,  educated,  doubt- 
less, under  his  auspices,  learn  to  have  a  different  view  of  such 
subjects  ? " 

"  By  a  singular  chance,"  replied  Lilias,  "  in  the  nunnery 
where  my  uncle  placed  me.  Although  the  Abbess  was  a  person 
exactly  after  his  own  heart,  my  education  as  a  pensioner  devolved 
much  on  an  excellent  old  mother  who  had  adopted  the  tenets 
of  the  Jansenists,  with  perhaps  a  still  farther  tendency  towards 
the  reformed  doctrines  than  those  of  Porte-Royale.  The  myste- 
rious secrecy  with  which  she  inculcated  these  tenets  gave  them 
charms  to  my  young  mind,  and  I  embraced  them  the  rather 
that  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Abbess,  whom  I  hated  so  much  for  her  severity  that  I  felt  a 
childish  delight  in  setting  her  control  at  defiance,  and  contra- 
dicting in  my  secret  soul  adl  that  I  was  openly  obliged  to  listen 
to  with  reverence.  Freedom  of  religious  opinion  brings  on,  I 
suppose,  freedom  of  political  creed  ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  re- 
nounced the  Pope's  infallibility  than  I  began  to  question  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right  In  short,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  came  out  of  a  Parisian  convent,  not  indeed  an 
instructed  Whig  and  Protestant,  but  with  as  much  inclination 
to  be  so  as  if  I  had  been  bred  up,  like  you,  within  the  Presby- 
terian sound  of  Saint  Giles's  chimes. 

"  More  so,  perhaps,"  replied  Darsie ;  "  for  the  nearer  the 

church the  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.     But  how  did  these 

liberal  opinions  of  yours  agree  with  the  very  opposite  prejudices 
of  my  uncle.?" 

"  They  would  have  agreed  like  fire  and  water,"  answered 
Lilias,  '*  had  I  suffered  mine  to  become  visible ;  but  as  that 
would  have  subjected  me  to  constant  reproach  and  upbraid- 
ing, or  worse,  I  took  great  care  to  keep  my  own  secret ;  so  that 
occasional  censures  for  coldness,  and  lack  of  zeal  for  the  good 
cause,  were  the  worst  I  had  to  undergo  ;  and  these  were  bad 
enough." 

"  I  applaud  your  caution,"  said  Darsie. 

'*  You  have  reason,"  replied  his  sister ;  **  but  I  got  so  terri- 
ble a  specimen  of  my  uncle's  determination  of  character,  befove 
I  had  been  acquainted  with  him  for  much  more  than  a  week, 
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that  it  taught  me  at  what  risk  I  should  contradict  his  humor. 
I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances ;  for  it  will  better  teach  you 
to  appreciate  the  romantic  and  resolved  nature  of  his  char- 
acter than  anything  which  I  could  state  of  his  rashness  and 
^ithusiasm. 

"After  I  had  been  many  a  long  year  at  the  convent,  I  was 
removed  from  ihence,  and  placed  with  a  meagre  old  Scottish 
lady  of  high  rank,  the  daughter  of  an  unfortunate  person,  whose 
head  had  in  the  year  1715  been  placed  on  Temple-bar.  She 
subsisted  on  a  small  pension  from  the  French  Court,  aided  by 
an  occasional  gratuity  from  the  Stuarts ;  to  which  the  annuity 
paid  for  my  board  formed  a  desirable  addition.  She  was  not 
ill-tempered,  nor  very  covetous — neither  beat  me  nor  starved 
me — but  she  was  so  completely  trammelled  by  rank  and  pre 
judices,  so  awfully  profound  in  genealogy,  and  so  bitterly  keen, 
poor  lady,  in  British  politics,  that  I  sometimes  thought  it  pity 
that  the  Hanoverians,  who  murdered,  as  she  used  to  tell  me, 
her  poor  dear  father,  had  left  his  dear  daughter  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Delighted,  therefore,  was  I,  when  my  uncle  made 
his  appearance,  and  abruptly  announced  his  purpose  of  convey- 
ing me  to  England.  My  extravagant  joy  at  the  idea  of  leaving 
Lady  Rachel  Rougedragon  was  somewhat  qualified  by  observing 
the  melancholy  look,  lofty  demeanor,  and  commanding  tone  of 
my  near  relative.  He  held  more  communication  with  me  on 
the  journey,  however,  than  consisted  with  his  taciturn  demeanor 
in  general,  and  seemed  anxious  to  ascertain  my  tone  of  charac- 
ter, and  particularly  in  point  of  courage.  Now,  though  1  am  a 
tamed  Redgauntlet,  yet  I  have  still  so  much  of  our  family  spirit 
as  enables  me  to  be  as  composed  in  danger  as  most  of  my  sex ; 
and  upon  two  occasions  in  the  course  of  our  journey — a  threat- 
ened attack  by  banditti,  and  the  overturn  of  our  carriage — I 
had  the  fortune  so  to  conduct  myself,  as  to  convey  to  my  uncle 
a  very  favorable  idea  of  my  intrepidity.  Probably  this  en- 
couraged him  to  put  into  execution  the  singular  scheme  which 
he  had  in  agitation. 

"  Ere  we  reached  London  we  changed  our  means  of  convey- 
ance, and  altered  the  route  by  which  we  approached  the  city 
more  than  once  ;  then,  like  a  hare  which  doubles  repeatedly  at 
some  distance  from  the  seat  she  means  to  occupy,  and  at  last 
leaps  into  her  form  from  a  distance  so  great  as  she  can  clear  by 
a  spring,  we  made  a  forced  march,  and  landed  in  private  and 
obscure  lodgings  in  a  little  old  street  in  Westminster,  not  far 
from  the  Cloisters. 

**  On  the  morning  ot  the  day  on  which  we  arrived  my  uncle 
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went  abroad,  and  did  not  return  for  some  hours.  Meantime  I 
had  no  other  amusement  than  to  listen  to  the  tumult  of  noises 
which  succeeded  each  other,  or  reigned  in  confusion  together 
during  the  whole  morning,  Paris  1  had  thought  the  most 
noisy  capital  in  the  world,  but  Paris  seemed  midnight  silence 
compared  to  London.  Cannon  thundered  near  and  at  a  dis- 
tance—drums, trumpets,  and  military  music  of  every  kind 
rolled,  flourished,  and  pierced  the  clouds,  almost  without  inter 
mission.  To  fill  up  the  concert,  bells  pealed  incessantly  from  a 
hundred  steeples.  The  acclamations  of  an  immense  multitude 
were  heard  from  time  to  time,  like  the  roaring  of  a  mighty 
ocean,  and  all  this  without  my  being  able  to  glean  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  going  on,  for  the  windows  of  our  apartment 
looked  upon  a  waste  back-yard,  which  seemed  totally  deserted. 
My  curiosity  became  extreme,  for  I  was  satisfied,  at  length, 
that  it  must  be  some  festival  of  the  highest  order  which  called 
forth  these  incessant  sounds. 

•*  My  uncle  at  length  returned,  and  with  him  a  man  of  an 
exterior  singularly  unprepossessing.  I  need  not  describe  him 
to  you,  for — do  not  look  round — he  rides  behind  us  at  this 
moment.*' 

"  That  respectable  person,  Mr.  Cristal  Nixon,  I  suppose  ? " 
said  Darsie. 

"  The  same,'*  answered  Lilias ;  **  make  no  gesture  that  may 
intimate  we  are  speaking  of  him." 

Darsie  signified  that  he  understood  her,  and  she  pursued 
her  relation. 

*•  They  were  both  in  full  dress,  and  my  uncle,  taking  a 
bundle  from  Nixon,  said  to  me, '  Lilias,  I  am  come  to  carry  you 
to  see  a  grand  ceremony — put  on  as  hastily  as  you  can  the 
dress  you  will  find  in  that  parcel,  and  prepare  to  attend  me.*  I 
found  a  female  dress,  splendid  and  elegant,  but  somewhat  bor- 
dering upon  the  antique  fashion.  It  might  be  that  of  England, 
1  thought,  and  I  went  to  my  apartment  full  of  curiosity,  and 
dressed  myself  with  all  speed. 

"  My  uncle  surveyed  me  with  attention — *  She  may  pass  for 
one  of  the  flower-girls,*  he  said  to  Nixon,  who  only  answered 
with  a  nod. 

"  We  left  the  house  together,  and  such  was  their  knowledge 
of  the  lanes,  courts,  and  by-paths,  that  though  there  was  the 
roar  of  a  multitude  in  the  broad  streets,  those  which  we  tra- 
versed were  silent  and  deserted ;  and  the  strollers  whom  we 
met,  tired  of  gazing  upon  gayer  figures,  scarcely  honored  us 
with  a  passing  look,  although,  at  any  other  time,  we  should, 
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among  these  vulgar  suburbs,  have  attracted  a  troublesome 
share  of  observation.  We  crossed  at  length  a  broad  street, 
where  many  soldiers  were  on  guard,  while  others,  exhausted 
with  previous  duty,  were  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  sleep- 
ing beside  their  piled  arms. 

"  *  One  day,  Nixon,'  whispered  my  uncle,  *  we  will  make 
these  redcoated  gentry  stand  to  their  muskets  more  watch* 
fuUy.' 

"  *  Or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  them,'  answered  his  attendant, 
in  a  voice  as  unpleasant  as  his  physiognomy. 

*'  Unquestioned  and  unchallenged  by  any  one,  we  crossed 
among  the  guards,  and  Nixon  tapped  thrice  at  a  small  postern 
door  in  a  huge  ancient  building,  which  was  straight  before  us. 
It  opened,  and  we  entered  without  my  perceiving  by  whom  we 
were  admitted.  A  few  dark  and  narrow  passages  at  length 
conveyed  us  into  an  immense  Gothic  hall,  the  magnificence  of 
which  baffles  my  powers  of  description. 

'*  It  was  illuminated  by  ten  thousand  wax  lights,  whose 
splendor  at  first  dazzled  my  eyes,  coming  as  we  did  from  thesa 
dark  and  secret  avenues.  But  when  my  sight  began  to  become 
steady,  how  shall  I  describe  what  I  beheld  ?  Beneath  were 
huge  ranges  of  tables,  occupied  by  princes  and  nobles  in  their 
robes  of  state — high  officers  of  the  crown,  wearing  their  dresses 
and  badges  of  authority — reverend  prelates  and  judges,  the 
sages  of  the  church  and  law,  in  their  more  sombre,  yet  not  less 
awful  robes — ^with  others  whose  antique  and  striking  costume 
announced  their  importance,  though  I  could  not  even  guess 
mdio  they  might  be.  But  at  length  the  truth  burst  on  me  at 
once — ^it  was,  and  the  murmurs  around  confirmed  it,  the  Coro- 
nation Feast.  At  a  table  above  the  rest,  and  extending  across 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  sat  enthroned  the  youthful  Sovereign 
himself,  surrounded  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other 
dignitaries,  and  receiving  the  suit  and  homage  of  Ins  subjects. 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  blazing  in  their  fantastic  yet  splendid 
armorial  habits,  and  pages  of  honor,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  the 
garb  of  other  days,  waited  upon  the  princely  banqueters.  In 
the  galleries  with  which  this  spacious  hall  was  surrounded, 
shone  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  my  poor  imagination  could 
conceive  of  what  was  brilliant  in  riches,  or  captivating  in 
beauty.  Countless  rows  of  ladies,  whose  diamonds,  jewels, 
and  splendid  attire,  were  their  least  powerful  charms,  looked 
down  from  their  lofty  seats  on  the  rich  scene  beneath,  them- 
selves forming  a  show  as  dazzling  and  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
which  they  were  spectators.     Under  these  galleries,  and  behind 
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the  banqueting  tables,  were  a  multitude  of  gentlemen,  dressed 
as  if  to  attend  a  court,  but  whose  garb,  although  rich  enough 
to  have  adorned  a  royal  drawing-room,  could  not  distinguish 
them  in  such  a  scene  as  this.  Amongst  these  we  wandered 
for  a  few  minutes,  undistinguished  and  unregarded.  I  saw 
several  young  persons  dressed  as  I  was,  so  was  under  no  em- 
barrassment  from  the  singularity  of  my  habit,  and  only  re- 
joiced, as  I  hung  on  my  uncle's  arm,  at  the  magical  splendor  of 
such  a  scene,  and  at  his  goodness  for  procuring  me  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  it. 

"  By  and  by  I  perceived  that  my  uncle  had  acquaintances 
among  those  who  were  under  the  galleries,  and  seemed,  like 
ourselves,  to  be  mere  spectators  of  the  solemnity.  They 
recognized  each  other  with  a  single  word,  sometimes  only  with 
a  gripe  of  the  hand— exchanged  some  private  signs,  doubtless 
— and  gradually  formed  a  little  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  we 
were  placed. 

"  *  Is  it  not  a  grand  sight,  Lilias  ? '  said  my  uncle.  *  All  the 
noble,  and  all  the  wise,  and  all  the  wealthy  of  Britain,  are  there 
assembled.' 

"  *  It  is,  indeed,'  said  I,  *  all  that  my  mind  could  have 
fancied  of  regal  power  and  splendor.' 

"*  Girl,'  he  whispered, — ^and  my  uncle  can  make  his 
whispers  as  terribly  emphatic  as  his  thundering  voice  or  his 
blighting  looic — *  all  that  is  noble  and  worthy  in  this  fair  land 
are  there  assembled — ^but  it  is  to  bend  like  slaves  and  syco- 
phants before  the  throne  of  a  new  usurper.' 

"  I  looked  at  him,  and  the  dark  hereditary  frown  of  our  un- 
happy ancestor  was  black  upon  his  brow. 

"  *  For  God's  sake,'  I  whispered,  *  consider  where  we  are.' 

" '  Fear  nothing,'  he  said ;  '  we  are  surrounded  by  friends/ 
— As  he  proceeded,  his  strong  and  muscular  frame  shook  with 
surpressed  agitation.  *  See,'  he  said,  *  yonder  bends  Norfolk, 
renegade  to  his  Catholic  faith ;  there  stoops  the  Bishop  of 

,  traitor  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  — shame  of 

shames !  yonder  the  gigantic  form  of  Enrol  bows  his  head  be- 
fore the  grandson  of  his  father's  murderer !  But  a  sign  shall 
be  seen  this  night  amongst  them — Mene^  Mme^  Telul^  Upharsuiy 
shall  be  read  on  these  walls,  as  distinctly  as  the  spectral  hand« 
writi  ig  made  them  visible  on  those  of  Belshazzar ! ' 

"  *  For  God's  sake,'  said  I,  dreadfully  alarmed,  *  it  is  im- 
possible you  can  meditate  violence  in  such  a  presence  !  * 

"  *  None  is  intended,  fool,'  he  answered,  *  nor  can  the 
slightest   mischance   happen,  provided  you  will   rally  your 
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boasted  courage,  and  obey  my  directions.  But  do  it  coolly  and 
quickly,  for  there  are  a  hundred  lives  at  stake.* 

"  *  Alas  1  what  can  1  do  ? '  I  asked  in  the  utmost  terror. 

"  *  Only  be  prompt  to  execute  my  bidding,*  said  he ;  *  it  is 
but  to  lift  a  glove — Here,  hold  this  in  your  hand — throw  the 
train  of  your  dress  over  it,  be  firm,  composed,  and  ready— or, 
at  all  events,  I  step  forward  myself.* 

"  *  If  there  is  no  violence  designed/  I  said,  taking,  mechani- 
cally, the  iron  glove  he  put  into  my  hand. 

"  I  could  not  conceive  his  meaning ;  but,  in  the  excited 
state  of  mind  in  which  I  beheld  him,  I  was  convinced  that 
disobedience  on  my  part  would  lead  to  some  wild  explosion. 
I  felt,  from  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  a  sudden  presence 
of  mind,  and  resolved  to  do  anything  that  might  avert  violence 
and  bloodshed.  I  was  not  long  held  in  suspense.  A  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  voice  of  heralds,  were  mixed  with 
the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs,  while  a  champion,  armed  at  all 
points,  like  those  I  had  read  of  in  romances,  attended  by 
squires,  pages,  and  the  whole  retinue  of  chivalry,  pranced 
forward,  mounted  upon  a  barbed  steed.  His  challenge,  in  de^ 
fiance  of  all  who  dared  impeach  the  title  of  the  new  sovereign, 
was  recited  aloud — once,  and  again. 

'*  *  Rush  in  at  the  third  sounding,*  said  my  uncle  to  me, 
'bring  me  the  parader*s  gage,  and  leave  mine  in  lieu  of  it* 

"I  could  not  see  how  this  was  to  be  done,  as  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  people  on  all  sides.  But  at  the  third  sounding  of 
the  trumpets,  a  lane  opened  as  if  by  word  of  command,  betwixt 
me  and  the  champion,  and  my  uncle's  voice  said,  *  Now,  Lilias, 
now!' 

*'  With  a  swift  and  yet  steady  step,  and  with  a  presence  of 
mind  for  which  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  account,  I  dis- 
charged the  perilous  commission.  I  was  hardly  seen,  I  believe, 
as  I  exchanged  the  pledges  of  battle,  and  in  an  instant  retired. 
*  Nobly  done,  my  girl !  *  said  my  uncle,  at  whose  side  I  found 
myself,  shrouded  as  I  was  before,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
bystanders.  *  Cover  our  retreat,  gentlemen,*  he  whispered  to 
those  around  hun. 

"  Room  was  made  for  us  to  approach  the  wall,  which  seemed 
to  open,  and  we  were  again  involved  in  the  dark  passages 
through  which  he  had  formerly  passed.  In  a  small  anteroom 
my  uncle  stopped,  and  hastily  muffling  me  in  a  mantle  which 
¥ras  lying  there,  we  passed  the  guards — threaded  the  labyrinth 
of  empty  streets  and  courts,  and  reached  our  retired  lodgings 
without  attracting  the  least  attention.'' 
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"  I  have  often  heard,"  said  Darsie,  "  that  a  .emaie,  supposed 
to  be  a  man  in  disguise, — and  yet,  Lilias,  you  do  not  look  very 
masculine, — had  taken  up  the  champion's  gauntlet  at  the  present 
King's  Coronation,  and  left  in  its  place  a  gage  of  battle,  with  a 
paper,  offering  to  accept  the  combat,  provided  a  fair  field  should 
be  allowed  for  it.  I  have  hitherto  considered  it  as  an  idle  tale. 
I  little  thought  how  nearly  I  w?s  interested  in  the  actors  of  a 
scene  so  daring — How  could  you  have  courage  to  go  through 
with  it?"* 

"  Had  I  had  leisure  for  reflection,"  answered  his  sbter,  "  I 
should  have  refused,  from  a  mixture  of  principle  and  of  fear. 
But,  like  many  people  who  do  daring  actions,  I  went  on  be- 
cause I  had  not  time  to  think  of  retreating.  The  matter  was 
little  known,  and  it  is  said  the  King  had  commanded  that  it 
should  not  be  farther  inquired  into ; — ^from  prudence,  as  I  sup 
pose,  and  lenity,  though  my  uncle  chooses  to  ascribe  the  for 
bearance  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  he  calls  him,  sometimes 
to  pusillanimity,  and  sometimes  to  a  presumptuous  scorn  of  the 
faction  who  opposes  his  title." 

"  And  have  your  subsequent  agencies  under  this  frantic 
enthusiast,"  said  Darsie,  "  equalled  this  in  danger  ? "     ^ 

"  No— nor  in  importance,"  replied  Lilias  ;  **  though  I  have 
witnessed  much  of  the  strange  and  desperate  machinations,  by 
which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  in  contempt  of  every 
danger,  he  endeavors  to  awaken  the  courage  of  a  broken  party. 
I  have  traversed,  in  his  company,  all  England  and  Scotland, 
and  have  visited  the  most  extraordinary  and  contrasted  scenes ; 
now  lodging  at  the  castles  of  the  proud  gentry  of  Cheshire  and 
Wales,  where  the  retired  aristocrats,  with  oppinions  as  anti- 
quated as  their  dwellings  and  their  manners,  still  continue  to 
nourish  jacobitical  principles;  and  the  next  week,  perhaps, 
spent  among  outlawed  smugglers,  or  Highland  banditti.  I  have 
known  my  uncle  often  act  the  part  of  a  hero,  and  sometimes 
that  of  a  mere  vulgar  conspirator,  and  turn  himself,  with  the 
most  surprising  flexibility,  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  to  attract 
proselytes  to  his  cause." 

"  Which,  in  the  present  day,"  said  Darsie,  "  he  finds,  I  pre- 
sume, no  easy  task." 

"  So  difficult,"  said  Lilias,  "  that,  I  believe,  he  has,  at  differ- 
ent times,  disgusted  with  the  total  falling  away  of  some  friends, 
and  the  coldness  of  others,  been  almost  on  the  point  of  resign- 
ing his  undertaking.  How  often  have  I  known  him  affect  an 
open  brow  and  a  jovial  manner,  joining  in  the  games  of  the  i|;en« 

*  Note  J.    Corooatioii  ol  Geoife  III. 
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by,  and  even  in  the  sports  of  the  common  people,  in  order  to  in- 
vest himself  with  a  temporary  degree  of  popularity ;  while,  in  fact, 
his  heart  was  bvrsting  to  witness  what  he  called  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  the  decay  of  activity  among  the  aged,  and  the 
want  of  zeal  in  the  rising  generation.  After  the  day  has  been 
spent  in  the  hardest  exercise,  he  has  spent  the  night  in  pacin] 
his  solitary  chamber,  bewailing  the  downfall  of  the  cause,  am 
wishing  for  the  bullet  of  Dundee,  or  the  axe  of  Balmerino." 

"  A  strange  delusion,'*  said  Darsie ;  "  and  it  is  wonderful 
that  it  does  not  yield  to  the  force  of  reality." 

"  Ah,  but,"  replied  Lilias,  "  realities  of  late  have  seemed  to 
flatter  his  hopes.  The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  peace — 
the  unpopularity  of  the  minister,  which  has  extended  itself  even 
to  the  person  of  his  master — the  various  uproars  which  have 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  general  state  of 
disgust  and  disaffection,  which  seems  to  affect  the  body  of  the 
nation,  have  given  unwonted  encouragement  to  the  expiring 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  induced  many,  both  at  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  of  the  Pretender,  to  lend  a 
more  favorable  ear  than  they  had  hitherto  done  to  the  insinu- 
ations of  those,  who,  like  my  uncle,  hope,  when  hope  is  lost 
to  all  but  themselves.  Nay,  I  really  believe  that  at  this  mo- 
ment they  meditate  some  desperate  effort.  My  uncle  has  been 
doing  all  in  his  power,  of  late,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
those  wild  communities  that  dwell  on  the  Solway,  over  whom 
our  family  possessed  a  seigniorial  interest  before  the  forfeiture, 
and  amongst  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  1745,  our  unhappy 
father's  interest,  with  his  own,  raised  a  considerable  body  of  men. 
But  they  are  no  longer  willing  to  obey  his  summons  ;  and,  as 
one  apology  among  others,  they  allege  your  absence  as 
their  natural  head  and  leader.  This  has  increased  his  desire 
to  obtain  possession  of  your  person,  and,  if  he  possibly  can,  to 
influence  your  mind,  so  as  to  obtain  your  authority  to  his 
proceedings." 

"  That  he  shall  never  obtain, "  answered  Darsie  ;  "  my 
principles  and  my  prudence  alike  forbid  such  a  step.  Besides, 
it  would  be  totally  unavailing  to  his  purpose.  Whatever  these 
people  may  pretend,  to  evade  your  uncle's  importunities,  they 
cannot,  at  this  time  of  day,  think  of  subjecting  their  necks 
again  to  the  feudal  yoke,  which  was  effectually  broke  by  the 
Act  of  1748,  abolishing  vassalage  ana  hereditary  jurisdictions." 

"  Ay,  but  that  my  uncle  considers  as  the  act  of  a  usurping 
government,"  said  Lilias. 

"  Like  enough  he  may  think  so,"  answered   her  brother 
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''  for  he  is  a  superior,  and  loses  his  authority  by  the  enact- 
ment.  But  the  question  is,  what  the  vassals  will  think  of  it, 
who  have  gained  their  freedom  fr'^m  feudal  slavery,  and  have 
now  enjoyed  that  freedom  for  many  years  ?  However,  to  cut 
the  matter  short,  if  five  hundred  men  would  rise  at  the  wagging 
of  my  finger,  that  finger  shall  not  be  raised  in  a  cause  which  I 
disapprove  of,  and  upon  that  my  uncle  may  reckon." 

"  But  you  may  temporize,"  said  Lilias,  upon  whom  the  idea 
of  her  uncle's  displeasure  made  evidently  a  strong  impression, 
— "  you  may  temporize,  as  most  of  the  gentry  in  this  country  do, 
and  let  the  bubble  burst  of  itself  ;  for  it  is  singular  how  few  of 
them  venture  to  oppose  my  uncle  directly.  I  entreat  you  to 
avoid  direct  collision  with  him.  To  hear  you,  the  head  6l  the 
House  of  Redgauntlet,  declare  against  the  family  of  Stuart, 
would  either  break  his  heart  or  drive  him  to  some  act  of  des- 
peration. 

"  Yes,  but,  Lilias,  you  forget  that  the  consequences  of  such 
an  act  of  complaisance  might  be,  that  the  House  of  Redgaunt- 
let and  I  might  lose  both  our  heads  at  one  blow." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  she,  "  I  had  forgotten  that  danger.  I  have 
grown  familiar  with  perilous  intrigues,  as  the  nurses  in  a  pest- 
house  are  said  to  become  accustomed  to  the  air  around  them, 
till  they  forget  even  that  it  is  noisome." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Darsie,  "  if  I  could  free  myself  from  him 
without  coming  to  an  open  rupture — Tell  me.  Lilias,  do  you 
think  it  possible  that  he  can  have  any  immediate  attempt  in 
view  ? " 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  answered  Lilias,  "  I  cannot  doubt 
that  he  has.  There  has  been  an  unusual  bustle  among  the 
Jacobites  of  late.  They  have  hopes,  as  I  told  you,  from  cir- 
cimistances  unconnected  with  their  own  strength.  Just  before 
you  came  to  the  country,  my  uncle's  desire  to  find  you  out 
became,  if  possible,  more  eager  than  ever — he  talked  of  men 
to  be  presently  brought  together,  and  of  your  name  and  influ- 
ence for  raising  them.  At  this  very  time,  your  first  visit  to 
I  Brokenbum  took  place.  A  suspicion  arose  in  my  uncle's  mind, 
diat  you  might  be  the  youth  he  sought,  and  it  was  strengthened 
by  papers  and  letters  which  the  rascal  Nixon  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  from  your  pocket  Yet  a  mistake  might  have  occa- 
sioned a  fatal  explosion  ;  and  my  uncle  therefore  posted  toEdin 
burgh  to  follow  out  the  clew  he  had  obtained,  and  fished  enough 
of  information  from  old  Mr.  Fairford  to  make  him  certain  that 
you  were  the  person  he  sought.  Meanwhile,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  personal  and  perhaps  too  bold  exertion,  I  en^ 
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deavored,  through  your  friend  young  Fairford,  to  put  you  on 
your  guard." 

"  Without  success/'  said  Darsie,  blushing  under  his  mask, 
when  he  recollected  how  he  had  mistaken  his  sister's  meaning. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  my  warning  was  fruitless,"  said 
she ;  "  the  thing  was  doomed  to  be.  Besides,  your  escape 
would  have  been  difficult.  You  were  dogged  the  whole  time 
you  were  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  and  at  Mount  Sharon,  b}-  a 
spy  who  scarcely  ever  left  you." 

"  The  wretch,  little  Benjie  !  "  exclaimed  Darsie.  "  I  will 
wring  the  monkey's  neck  round,  the  first  time  we  meet." 

**  It  was  he  indeed  who  gave  constant  information  of  your 
motions  to  Cristal  Nixon,"  said  Lilias. 

"And  Cristal  Nixon — I  owe  him,  too,  a  day's  work  in  har- 
vest," said  Darsie  ;  "  for  I  am  mistaken  if  he  was  not  the  per- 
son that  struck  me  down  when  I  was  made  prisoner  among  the 
rioters." 

''  Like  enough  ;  for  he  has  a  head  and  hand  for  any  villany. 
My  uncle  was  very  angry  about  it ;  for  though  the  riot  was 
made  to  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying  you  off  in  the  confu- 
sion, as  well  as  to  put  the  fishermen  at  variance  with  the  public 
law,  it  would  have  been  his  last  thought  to  have  injured  a  hair 
of  your  head.  But  Nixon  has  insinuated  himself  into  all  my 
uncle's  secrets,  and  some  of  these  are  so  dark  and  dangerous, 
that  though  there  are  few  things  he  would  not  dare,  I  doubt  if 
he  dare  quarrel  with  him. — And  yet  I  know  that  of  Cristal, 
would  move  my  uncle  to  pass  his  sword  through  his  Dody." 

"  What  is  it,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?  "  said  Darsie.  "  I  have  a 
particular  desire  for  wishing  to  know." 

"  The  old,  brutal  desperado,  whose  face  and  mind  are  a 
libel  upon  human  nature,  has  had  the  insolence  to  speak  to  his 
master's  niece  as  one  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  admire  ;  and 
when  I  turned  on  him  with  the  anger  and  contempt  he  merited, 
the  wretch  grumbled  out  something,  as  if  he  held  the  destiny  of 
our  family  in  his  hand." 

"  I  thank  you,  Lilias,"  said  Darsie,  eagerly, — "  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart  for  this  communication.  I  have  blamed 
myself  as  a  Christian  man  for  the  indescribable  longing  I  felt, 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  that  rascal,  to  send  a  bullet  through 
his  head  ;  and  now  you  have  perfectly  accounted  for  and  justi- 
fied this  very  laudable  wish.  I  wonder  my  uncle,  with  the 
powerful  sense  you  describe  him  to  be  possessed  of,  does  not 
•ee  through  such  a  villain." 
' '  '*  I  believe  he  knows  him  to  be  capable  of  much  evil,"  an* 
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swered  Lilias — "selfish,  obdurate,  brutal,  and  a  man-hater. 
But  then  he  conceives  him  to  possess  the  qualities  most  requisite 
for  a  conspirator — undaunted  courage,  imperturbable  coolness 
and  address,  and  inviolable  fidelity.  In  the  last  particular  he 
may  be  mistaken.  I  have  heard  Nixon  blamed  for  the  manner 
in  which  our  poor  father  was  taken  after  Culloden." 

'*  Another  reason  for  my  innate  aversion,'*  said  Darsie ; 
"but  I  will  be  on  my  guard  with  him." 

"  See,  he  observes  us  closely,"  said  Lilias.  "  What  a  thing 
is  conscience  I — He  knows  we  are  now  speaking  of  him,  though 
he  cannot  have  heard  a  word  that  we  have  said." 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  guessed  truly ;  for  Crista!  Nixon  at 
that  moment  rode  up  to  them,  and  saia,  with  an  affectation  of 
jocularity,  which  sat  very  ill  on  his  sullen  features,  "  Come, 
young  ladies,  you  have  had  time  enough  for  your  chat  this 
morning,  and  your  tongues,  I  think,  must  be  tired.  We  are 
going  to  pass  a  village,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  separate — ^you, 
Miss  Lilias,  to  ride  a  little  behind — and  you,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  or 
Master,  whichever  you  choose  to  be  called,  to  be  jogging  a 
little  before." 

Lilias  checked  her  horse  without  speaking,  but  not  until  she 
had  given  her  brother  an  expressive  look,  recommending  cau- 
tion ;  to  which  he  replied  by  a  signal,  indicating  that  he  under- 
stood and  would  comply  with  her  request. 


CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OP  DARSIE  LATIMER,   CONTINUED. 

Left  to  his  solitary  meditations,  Darsie  (for  we  will  still 
term  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk  by  the  name 
to  which  the  reader  is  habituated)  was  surprised  not  only  at 
the  alteration  of  his  own  state  and  condition,  but  at  the  equa- 
nimity with  which  he  felt  himself  disposed  to  view  all  the  vicis- 
situdes. 

His  fever-fit  of  love  had  departed  like  a  morning's  dream, 
and  left  nothing  behind  but  a  painful  sense  of  shame,  and  a 
resolution  to  be  more  cautious  ere  he  again  indulged  in  such 
romantic  visions.  His  station  in  society  was  changed  from 
that  of  a  wandering,  unowned  youth,  in  whom  none  appeared 
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to  take  an  interest,  excepting  the  strangers  oy  whom  he  had 
been  educated,  to  the  heir  of  a  noble  house,  possessed  of  such 
influence  and  such  property,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  progress 
or  arrest  of  important  political  events  was  likely  to  depend 
upon  his  resolution,  Even  this  sudden  elevation,  the  more 
than  fulfilment  of  those  wishes  which  had  haunted  him  ever 
since  he  was  able  to  form  a  wish  on  the  subject,  was  contem- 
plated by  Darsie,  volatile  as  his  disposition  was,  without  more 
than  a  few  thrills  of  gratified  vanity. 

It  is  true,  there  were  ciicumstances  in  his  present  situation 
to  counterbalance  such  high  advantages.  To  be  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  so  determined  as  his  uncle  was  no  agree- 
able consideration,  when  he  was  calculating  how  he  might,  best 
dispute  his  pleasure,  and  refuse  to  join  him  in  the  perilous 
enterprise  which  he  seemed  to  meditate.  Outlawed  and  des- 
perate himself,  Darsie  could  not  doubt  that  his  uncle  was  sur- 
rounded by  men  capable  of  anything — that  he  was  restrained 
by  DO  personal  considerations — and  therefore  what  degree  of 
compulsion  he  might  apply  to  his  brother's  son,  or  in  what 
manner  he  might  feel  at  liberty  to  punish  his  contumacy,  should 
he  disavow  the  Jacobite  cause,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
limits  of  his  own  conscience  ;  and  who  was  to  answer  for  the 
consdence  of  a  h^ted  enthusiast,  who  considers  opposition  to 
the  parhr  he  has  espoused  as  treason  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country  f  After  a  short  interval^  Cristal  Nixon  was  pleased  to 
throw  some  light  uppn  the  subject  which  agitated  him. 

When  that  grim  satellite  rode  up  without  ceremony  close  to 
Darsie's  side,  the  latter  felt  his  very  flesh  creep  with  abhorrence, 
so  little  was  he  able  to  endure  his  presence,  since  the  story  of 
Lilias  had  added  to  his  instinctive  hatred  of  the  man. 

His  voice,  too,  sounded  like  that  of  a  screech-owl,  as  he  said, 
**  So,  my  young  cock  of  the  north,  you  now  know  it  all,  and  no 
doubt  are  blessing  your  uncle  for  stirring  you  up  to  such  an 
honorable  action." 

*^  I  will  acquaint  my  uncle  with  my  sentiments  on  the  subject 
betoe  I  make  them  known  to  any  one  else,''  said  Darsie, 
scaicely  prevailing  on  his  tongue  to  utter  even  these  few  words 
in  a  civil  manner. 

•*Umph,"  murmured  Cristal  betwixt  his  teeth.  "Close  as 
wax,  1  see ;  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  pliable. — But  take  care, 

a  pretty  youth,"  he  added,  scomfullv ;  *'  Hugh  Redgauntlet 
1  prove  a  rough  colt-breaker — he  will  neither  spare  whipcord 
nor  spur-fowel,.!  j^omise  you." 

^  I  bavt  akeadj  said,  Mr.  Nixon,"  answered  Danue,  "  thgt 
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I  will  canvass  those  matters  of  which  my  sister  has  Aiformed 
me,  with  my  uncle  himself,  and  with  no  other  person." 

"  Nay,  but  a  word  of  friendly  advice  would  do  you  no  harm, 
young  master,"  replied  Nixon.  "  Old  Redgauntlet  is  apter  at  a 
blow  than  a  word — ^likely  to  bite  before  he  barks — the  true  man 
for  giving  Scarborough  warning,  first  knock  you  down,  then 
bid  you  stand. — So,  methinks,  a  little  kind  warning  as  to  con- 
sequences were  not  amiss,  lest  they  come  upon  you  unawares.* 

"  If  the  warning  is  really  kind,  Mr.  Nixon,"  said  the  young 
man,  *'  I  will  hear  it  thankfullv ;  and  indeed,  if  otherwise,  I 
must  listen  to  it  whether  I  will  or  no,  since  I  have  at  present 
no  choice  of  company  or  of  convesation." 

"  Nay,  I  have  but  little  to  say,"  said  Nixon,  a£fecting  to  give 
to  his  sullen  and  dogged  manner  the  appearance  of  &n  honest 
bluntness ;  **  I  am  as  little  apt  to  throw  away  words  as  any  one, 
but  here  is  the  question — ^Will  you  join  heart  and  hand  with 
your  uncle  or  no  ? " 

"What  if  I  should  say  Ay? ''said  Darsie,  detennined,  if 
possible  to  conceal  his  resolution  from  this  man. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Nixon,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  readi« 
ness  of  hb  answer,  ''  all  will  go  smooth,  of  course— you  will 
take  share  in  this  noble  undertaking,  and  when  it  succeeds, 

Iou  will  exchange  your  open  helmet  for  an  Earl's  coronet  per- 
aps." 

"And  how  if  it  fails ?  "  Said  Darsie. 

**  Thereafter  as  it  may  be,"  said  Nixon ;  •*  they  who  play  at 
bowls  must  meet  with  rubbers." 

"Well,  but  suppose,  then,  I  have  some  foolish  tenderness 
for  my  windpipe,  and  that  when  my  uncle  purposes  the  adven* 
ture  to  me,  I  should  say  No — ^how  then,  Mr.  Nixon  ?" 

"Why,  then,  I  would  have  you  look  to  yourself,  young 
master. — There  are  sharp  laws  in  France  against  refractory 
pupils— ^/nsr  de  ccuhettxt  easily  come  by,  when  such  men  as 
we  are  concerned  with  interest  themselves  in  the  matter." 

"  But  we  are  not  in  France,"  said  poor  Darsie,  through 
whose  blood  ran  cold  shivering  at  the  idea  of  a  French  prison. 

*'  A  fast-sailing  lugger  will  soon  bring  you  there  thou|^  sni:^ 
stowed  under  hatches,  like  a  cask  of  moonlight." 

•*  But  the  French  are  at  peace  with  us,"  said  Darsie,  "  and 
would  not  dare " 

"Why,  who  would  ever  hear  of  you  ? "  intermpted  NIkob; 
"  do  yon  imagine  that  a  foreign  Court  would  call  you  up  for 
judr^ment,  and  put  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  ia  the  Courier 
dt  I'Ewr^^  as  theydoat  the  Old  Bailey  ?-«-No,  no)  a/young  gen* 
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tfeman^^e  gates  of  the  Bastile,  and  of  Mont  Saint  Michel, 
and  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  move  on  d — d  easy  hinges  when 
tbev  let  folk  in — not  the  least  jar  is  heard.  There  are  cool 
cells  there  for  hot  heads — as  calm,  and  quiet,  and  dark,  as  you 
could  wish  in  Bedlam — and  the  dismissal  comes  when  the  car- 
penter brings  the  prisoner's  coffin,  and  not  sooner." 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Nixon,"  said  Darsie,  affecting  a  cheerfulness 
which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  "  mine  is  a  hard  case — a  sort  of 
hanging  choice,  you  will  allow—since  I  must  either  offend  our 
own  government  here,  and  r  .n  the  risk  of  my  life  for  doing  so, 
or  be  doomed  to  the  dungeons  of  another  country,  whose  laws 
I  have  never  offended,  since  I  have  never  trod  its  soil — ^Tell  me 
what  you  would  do  if  you  were  in  my  place." 

"I'll  tell  you  that  when  I  am  there,"  said  Nixon^  and, 
checking  his  horse,  fell  back  to  the  rear  of  the  little  party. 

•*  It  is  evident,"  thought  the  young  man,  "that  the  villam 
believes  me  completely  noosed,  and  perhaps  has  the  ineffable 
impudence  to  suppose  that  my  sister  must  eventually  succeed  to 
the  possessions  which  have  occasioned  my  loss  of  freedom,  and 
that  his  own  mfluence  over  the  destinies  of  our  unhappy  familv 
may  secure  him  possession  of  the  heiress  ;  but  he  shall  perish 
by  my  hancl  first ! — I  must  now  be  on  the  alert  to  make  my 
escape,  if  possible,  before  I  am  forced  on  shipboard — Blind 
Willie  will  not,  I  think,  desert  me  without  an  effort  on  my 
behalf,  especially  if  he  has  learned  that  I  am  the  son  of  his  late 
unh^py  patron. — ^What  a  change  is  mine  I  Whilst  I  possessed 
neither  rank  nor  fortune,  I  lived  safely  and  unknown,  under 
the  protection  of  the  kind  and  respectable  friends  whose  hearts 
Heaven  had  moved  towards  me — Now  that  I  am  the  head  of 
an  honorable  house,  and  that  enterprises  of  the  most  daring 
character  await  my  decision,  and  retainers  and  vassals  seem 
ready  to  rise  at  my  beik,  my  safety  consists  chiefly  m  the 
attachment  of  a  blind  stroller ! " 

While  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  interview  with  his  uncle,  which  could  not 
but  be  a  stormy  one,  he  saw  Hugh  Redgauntlet  come  riding 
slowly  back  to  meet  them  without  any  attendants.  Cristal 
Nixon  rode  up  as  he  approached,  and,  as  they  met,  ^ed  on 
him  a  look  of  inquiry. 

"The  fool,  Crackenthorp,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "has  lef 
strangers  into  his  house.  Some  of  his  smuggling  comrades,  I 
believe  ;  we  must  ride  slowly  to  give  him  time  to  send  them 
packing." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  your  friends? "  said  Cristal. 
% 
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*  Three,  and  have  letters  from  many  more.  They  are 
tmanimous  on  the  subject  you  wot  of — and  the  point  must  be 
conceded  to  them,  or,  far  as  the  matter  has  gone,  it  will  go 
no  farther.'* 

*•  You  will  hardly  bring  the  Father  to  stoop  to  hb  flock,^ 
said  Cristal,  with  a  sneer. 

•*  He  must  and  shall !  "  answered  Redgauntlet,  briefly.  **  Go 
to  the  front,  Cristal — 1  would  speak  with  my  nephew. — I  trust. 
Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  your  sister  ? " 

'* There  can  be  no  fault  found  to  her  manners  or  senti- 
ments,*' answered  Darsie ;  ^  I  am  happy  in  knowing  a  relative  so 
amiable.** 

*•  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  "  I  am  no 
nice  judge  of  women's  qualifications,  and  my  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  one  creat  object  \  so  that  since  she  left  France 
she  has  had  but  little  opportunity  of  improvement.  I  have  sub> 
jected  her,  however,  as  little  as  possible  to  the  inconveniences 
and  privations  of  my  wandering  and  dangerous  life.  From  time 
to  time  she  has  resided  for  weeks  and  months  with  families  of 
honor  and  respectability,  and  I  am  glad  that  she  has,  in  your 
opinion,  the  manners  and  behavior  which  become  her  birth." 

Darsie  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  there  was 
a  little  pause,  which  Redgauntlet  broke  by  solemnly  addressing 
his  nephew. 

'*  For  you,  my  nephew,  I  also  hoped  to  have  done  much. 
The  weakness  and  timidity  of  your  mother  sequestered  you 
from  my  care,  or  it  would  have  been  my  pride  and  happiness 
to  have  trained  up  the  son  of  my  unhappy  brother  in  those  paths 
of  honor  in  which  our  ancestors  have  always  trod.'* 

"  Now  comes  the  storm,"  thought  Darsie  to  himself,  and 
began  to  collect  his  thoughts,  as  the  cau'ious  master  of  a  vessel 
furls  his  sails,  and  makes  his  ship  snu;;,  when  he  discerns  the 
approachmg  squall. 

•*  My  mother's  conduct  in  respect  to  me  might  be  mis- 
judged :  it  was  founded  on  the  most  anxious  affection." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  his  uncle,  **  and  I  have  no  wish  to  reflect 
on  her  memorv,  though  her  mistrust  has  done  so  much  injury, 
I  will  not  say  tv  me,  but  to  the  cause  of  my  unhappy  country. 
Her  scheme  was,  I  think,  to  have  made  you  that  wretched 

E'ogging  being,  which  they  still  continue  to  call  in  derision 
e  once  respectable  name  of  a  Scotch  Advocate ;  one  of 
mon^el  things  that  must  creep  to  learn  the  ultimate 
4eci$ion  of  his  causes  to  the  bar  of  a  foreign  Court,  instead  of 
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pleaifitig  before  the  independent  and  august  Pai  liament  of  his 
own  native  kingdom." 

"  I  did  prosecute  the  study  of  law  for  a  year  or  two,**  said 
Darsie,  "but  1  found  I  had  neither  taste  nor  talents  for  the 
sdence." 

•*  And  left  in  with  scorn,  doubtless,"  said  Mr.  Redgauntlet 
•*  Well,  I  now  hold  up  to  you,  my  dearest  nephew,  a  itiore 
worthy  object  of  ambition.  Look  eastward— do  you  see  a 
monument  standing  on  yonder  plain,  near  a  hamlet? 

Darsie  replied  that  he  did. 

•*  The  hamlet  is  called  Burgh-upon-Sands,  and  yonder  monti- 
ment  b  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  tyrant  Edward  I.    The 

I'ust  hand  oi  Providence  overtook  him  on  that  spot,  as  he  was 
eading  his  bands  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Scotland, 
whose  civil  dissensions  began  under  his  acdursed  policy.  The 
glorious  career  of  Bruce  might  have  been  stopped  in  its  outset ; 
the  field  of  Bannockburn  might  have  remained  a  bloodless  turf, 
if  God  had  not  removed,  in  the  very  crisis,  the  crafty  and  bold 
tyrant  who  had  so  long  been  Scotland's  scouro;e.  Edward's 
grave  is  the  cradle  of  our  national  freedom.  It  is  within  sight 
of  that  great  landmark  of  our  liberty  that  I  have  to  propose  to 
you  an  undertaking,  second  in  honor  and  importance  to  none 
since  the  immortal  Bruce  stabbed  the  Red  Comyn,  and  grasped 
with  his  yet  bloody  hand  the  independent  crown  of  Scotland." 

He  paused  for  an  answer ;  but  Darsie,  overawed  by  the 
energy  of  his  manner,  and  unwilling  to  commit  himself  by  a 
hasty  explanation,  remained  silent. 

"  1  will  not  suppose,"  said  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  after  a  pause, 
**  that  you  are  either  so  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  the  import 
of  my  words— or  so  dastardly  as  to  be  dismayed  by  my  proposal 
—or  so  utterly  degenerate  from  the  blood  and  sentiments  of 
your  ancestors,  as  not  to  feel  my  summons  as  the  horse  hears 
the  war  trumpet." 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  sir,"  said  Darsie  * 
"but  an  enterprise  directed  against  a  dynasty  now  established 
for  three  reigns  requires  strong  arguments,  both  in  point  of 
justice  and  of  expediency,  to  recommend  it  to  men  of  conscience 
and  prudence." 

**  I  will  not,"  said  Redgauntlet,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
anger — **  I  will  not  hear  you  speak  a  word  against  the  justice 
(rf  that  enterprise,  for  which  your  oppressed  country  calls  with 
the  voice  of  a  parent,  entreating  her  children  for  aid— or  against 
that  noble  revenge  which  your  father's  blood  demands  from 
bis  dishonored  grave.     His  skull  is  yet  standing  over  the 
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R%irgate,*  and  even  its  bleak  and  mouldered  jaws  oommand 
you  to  be  a  man.  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  yout 
country,  will  you  draw  your  sword  and  go  with  me  to  Carlisle^ 
were  it  but  to  lay  your  father's  head,  now  the  perch  of  the 
obscene  owl  and  carrion  crow,  and  the  scoff  of  every  ribald 
clown,  in  consecrated  earth,  as  befits  hb  long  ancestry  ? " 
Darsie,  unprepared  to  answer  an  appeal  urged  with  so  much 

f)assion,  and  not  doubting  a  direct  refusal  would  cost  him  his 
iberty  or  life,  was  again  silent 

''  I  see,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a  more  composed  tone«  *'  that  it 
b  not  deficiency  of  spirit,  but  the  ^ovelling  habits  of  a  con- 
fined education,  among  the  poor-spirited  class  you  were  con- 
demned to  herd  with,  that  keeps  you  silent.  You  scarce  yet 
believe  yourself  a  Redgauntlet ;  your  pulse  has  not  yet  learned 
the  genuine  throb  that  answers  to  the  summons  of  honor  and 
of  patriotism," 

"  I  trust,"  replied  Darsie,  at  last, ''  that  I  shall  never  be 
found  indifferent  to  the  call  of  either ;  but  to  answer  them 
with  effect — even  were  I  convinced  that  they  now  sounded  in 
my  ear — I  must  see  some  reasonable  hope  of  success  in  the 
desperate  enterprise  in  which  you  would  involve  me.  I  look 
around  me,  and  I  see  a  settled  Government — an  established 
authority — a  bom  Briton  on  the  throne — ^the  very  Highland 
mountaineers,  upon  whom  alone  the  trust  of  the  exiled  family 
reposed,  assembled  into  regiments,  which  act  under  the  orders 
of  the  existing  d3masty.t  France  has  been  utterly  dbmayed 
by  the  tremendous  lessons  of  the  last  war,  and  will  hardly  pro- 
voke another.  All  without  and  within  the  kingdom  b  adverse 
to  encountering  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  you  alone,  six;  seem 
willing  to  undertake  a  desperate  enterprise." 

**  And  would  undertake  it  were  it  ten  times  more  despen  te » 
and  have  agitated  it  when  ten  times  the  obstacles  were  inter* 
posed.  Have  I  forgot  my  brother's  blood  ? — Can  1— dare  I 
even  now  repeat  the  Pater  Noster,  since  my  enemies  and  the 
murderers  remain  unforgiven  ? — Is  there  an  art  I  have  not  prac- 
ticed— a  privation  to  which  I  have  not  submitted,  to  bring  on 
the  crbb,  which  I  now  behold  arrived? — Have  I  not  been  a 
vowed  and  a  devoted  man,  foregoing  every  comfort  of  social 
life,  renouncing  even  the  exercbe  of  devotion,  unless  when  I 
might  name  in  prayer  my  prince  and  countiy,  submitting  to 

•ThenortiienigtteoC  Cufiafe  wu  long  gaunislMd  with  the  hMdb  of  tlw  SDOtlM  fcbeb 

t  The  Hiriiiland  regiments  irere  first  enploved  by  the  celebnted  EaH  of  i 

omed  to  himself  no  small  degree  of  — —  ^—  »--- "^  *— •■  '^  •^  ' 

•oimtry  and  the  government  the  valor  \ 


•ssnmed  to  himself  no  small  degree  of  praise  lor  having  caHsd  forth  to  the  aiirooft  oi 
*  r  which  had  been  too  often  dueclad  Mounst  bocb. 
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ev^iythingto  make  converts  to  this  noble  cause  ? — Have  I  done 
all  this,  and  shall  I  now  stop  short  ? " — Darsie  was  about  to 
interrupt  him,  but  he  pressed  his  hand  affectionately  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  enjoining,  or  rather  imploring,  silence — "  Peace, '^ 
he  said,  *'  heir  of  my  ancestors'  fame — heir  of  all  my  hopes  and 
wishes — Peace,  son  of  my  slaughtered  brother !  I  have  sought 
for  thee,  and  mourned  for  thee,  as  a  mother  for  an  only  child. 
Do  not  let  me  again  lose  you  in  the  moment  when  you  are 
restored  to  my  hopes.  Believe  me,  I  distrust  so  much  my  own 
impatient  temper,  that  I  entreat  you,  as  the  dearest  boon,  do 
nought  to  awaken  it  at  this  crisis. 

Darsie  was  not  sorry  to  reply  that  his  respect  for  the  person 
of  his  relation  would  induce  him  to  listen  to  all  which  he  had 
to  apprise  him  of  before  he  formed  any  definite  resolution  upon 
the  weighty  subjects  of  deliberation  which  he  proposed  to  him. 

**  Deliberation  ! "  repeated  Redgauntlet,  impatiently  ;  "  and 
yet  it  is  not  ill  said.  I  wish  there  had  been  more  warmth  in 
thy  reply,  Arthur ;  but  I  must  recollect,  were  an  eagle  bred  in 
a  falcon's  mew,  and  hooded  like  a  reclaimed  hawk,  he  could 
not  at  first  gaze  steadily  on  the  sun.  Listen  to  me,  my  dearest 
Arthur.  The  state  of  this  nation  no  more  implies  prosperity, 
than  the  florid  color  of  a  feverish  patient  is  a  symptom  of  health. 
All  is  false  and  hollow.  The  apparent  success  of  Chatham's 
administration  has  plunged  the  country  deeper  in  debt  than  all 
the  barren  acres  of  Canada  are  worth,  were  they  as  fertile  as 
Yorkshire — the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  victories  of  Minden  and 
Quebec  have  been  dimmed  by  the  disgrace  of  the  hasty  peace 
— by  the  war,  England,  at  immense  expense,  gained  nothing  but 
honor  and  that  she  has  gratuitously  resigned.  Many  eyes,  for- 
merly cold  and  indifferent,  are  now  looking  towards  the  line  of  our 
ancient  and  rightful  monarcl  s,  as  the  only  refuge  in  the  approach- 
ing storm — the  rich  are  darmed — the  nobles  are  disgusted — the 
populace  are  inflamed— and  a  band  of  patriots,  whose  measures 
are  more  safe  than  their  numbers  are  few,  have  resolved  to  set 
up  King  Charles's  standard." 

"  But  the  military, ••  said  Darsie — •*  how  can  you,  with  a  body 
of  unarmed  and  disorderly  insurgents,  propose  to  encounter  a 
r^;ular  army  ?    The  Highlanders  are  now  totally  disarmed." 

*•  In  a  great  measure,  perhaps,"  answered  Redgauntlet ; "  but 
the  policy  which  raised  the  Highland  regiments  has  provided 
for  VmX.  We  have  already  friends  in  these  corps  ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  for  a  moment  what  their  conduct  will  be,  when  the  white 
cockade  is  once  more  mounted.  The  rest  of  the  standing  army 
has  beea  greatly  reduced  since  the  peace ;  and  we  reckon  con* 
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fidently  on  our  standard  being  joined  by  thousands  of  the  di»>. 
banded  troops." 

''  Alas  ! "  said  Darsie,  *'  and  is  it  upon  such  vague  hopes  as 
these,  the  inconstant  humor  of  a  crowd,  or  of  a  disbanded  sol- 
diery, that  men  of  honor  are  invited  to  risk  their  families,  their 
property,  their  life  ? " 

'*  Men  of  honor,  boy,'*  said  Redgauntlet,  his  eyes  glancing 
with  impatience,  "  set  life,  property,  family,  and  all  at  stsdce, 
when  that  honor  commands  it  1  We  are  not  now  weaker  than 
when  seven  men,  landing  in  the  wilds  of  Moidart,  shook  the 
throne  of  the  usurper  till  it  tottered — ^won  two  pitched  fields, 
besides  overrunning  one  kingdom  and  the  half  of  another,  and 
but  for  treachery,  would  have  achieved  what  tiieir  venturous 
successors  are  now  to  attempt  in  their  turn." 

*'  And  will  such  an  attempt  be  made  in  serious  earnest  ? " 
said  Darsie.  '*  Excuse,  me,  my  uncle,  if  I  can  scarce  believe  a 
fact  so  extraordinary.  Will  there  really  be  found  men  di  rank 
and  consequence  sufficient  to  renew  the  adventure  of  1745?" 

"  I  will  not  give  you  my  confidence  by  halves.  Sir  Arthur," 
replied  his  uncle — "  Look  at  that  scroll — ^what  say  you  to  these 
names  ? — ^Are  they  not  the  flower  of  the  western  shiresr— of 
Wales-of  Scodand  ? " 

''  The  paper  contains  indeed  the  names  of  many  that  are 
great  and  noble,"  replied  Darsie,  after  perusing  it ;  "  but " 

*'  But  what  ? "  asked  his  uncle,  impatiently ;  "  do  you  doubt 
the  ability  of  those  nobles  and  geptlemen  to  furnish  the  aid  in 
men  and  money,  at  which  they  are  rated  ?  " 

"Not  their  ability  certainly,"  said  Darsie,  ''for  of  that  I 
am  no  competent  judge ; — but  I  see  in  this  scroll  the  name  of 
Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk,  rated  at  an  hundred 
men  and  upwards — I  certainly  am  ignorant  how  he  is  to  redeem 
that  pledge." 

'*  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  men,"  replied  Hugh  Red- 
gauntlet. 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle,"  added  Darsie,  "  I  hope  for  your 
sake,  that  the  other  individuals,  whose  names  are  here  written, 
have  had  more  acquaintance  with  your  plan  than  I  have  been 
indulged  with." 

"  For  thee  and  thine  I  can  be  myself  responsible,"  said 
Redgauntlet ;  "  for  if  thou  hast  not  the  courage  to  head  the 
force  of  thy  house,  the  leading  shall  pass  to  other  hands,  and 
thy  inheritance  shall  depart  from  thee,  like  vigor  and  verdure 
from  a  rotten  branch.  For  these  honorable  persons,  a  slight 
oonditioii  there  is  which  they  annex  to  their  friendship — some< 
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thing  so  trifling  that  it  is  scarce  worthy  of  mention.  This  boon 
granted  to  them  by  him  who  is  most  interested,  there  is  no 
question  they  will  take  the  field  in  the  manner  there  stated.*' 

Again  Darsie  perused  the  paper,  and  felt  himself  still  lesv 
inclined  to  believe  that  so  many  men  of  family  and  fortune 
were  likely  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  so  fatal.  It  seemed  av 
€  some  rash  plotter  had  put  down  at  a  venture  the  names  ol 
ill  whom  common  report  tainted  with  Jacobitism  ;  or  if  it  wa\ 
leally  the  act  of  the  individuals  named,  he  suspected  that  the)* 
nust  be  aware  of  some  mode  of  excusing  themselves  from  com- 
•liance  with  its  purport.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  that 
Englishmen,  of  large  fortune,  who  had  failed  to  join  Charles 
•rhen  he  broke  into  England  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
should  have  the  least  thoughts  of  encouraging  a  descent  when 
circumstances  were  so  much  less  propitious.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded the  enterprise  would  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that 
his  best  way  was,  in  the  mean  time,  to  remain  silent,  unless  the 
actual  approach  of  a  crisis  (whicli  might,  however,  never  arrive) 
should  compel  him  to  give  a  downright  refusal  to  his  uncle's 
proposition  \  and  if,  in  the  interim,  some  door  for  escape 
should  be  opened,  he  resolved  within  himself  not  to  omit  avail- 
ing himself  of  it. 

Hugh  Redgauntlet  watched  his  nephew*s  looks  for  some 
time,  and  then,  as  if  arriving  from  some  other  process  of  reason- 
ing at  the  same  conclusion,  he  said,  **  I  have  told  you,  Sir 
Arthur,  that  I  do  not  urge  your  immediate  accession  to  my 
proposal ;  indeed  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  would  be  so 
dreadful  to  yourself,  so  destructive  to  all  the  hopes  which  I 
have  nursed,  that  I  would  not  risk,  by  a  moment's  impatience, 
the  object  of  my  whole  life.  Yes,  Arthur,  I  have  been  a  self- 
denying  hermit  at  one  time — at  another,  the  apparent  associate 
of  outlaws  and  desperadoes — at  another,  the  subordinate  agent 
of  men  whom  I  felt  in  every  way  my  inferiors — not  for  any 
selfish  purpose  of  my  own,  no,  not  even  to  win  for  myself  the 
renown  of  being  the  principal  instrument  in  restoring  my  King 
and  freeing  my  country.  My  first  wish  on  earth  is  for  that 
restoration  and  that  freedom — my  next,  that  my  nephew,  the 
representative  of  my  house,  and  of  the  brother  of  mjr  love,  may 
have  the  advantage  and  the  credit  of  all  my  efforts  m  the  good 
cause.  But,"  he  added,  darting  on  Darsie  one  of  his  wither- 
ing frowns,  "  if  Scotland  and  my  father's  house  cannot  stand 
and  flourish  together,  then  perish  the  very  name  of  Redgaunt- 
let I  perish  the  son  of  my  brother,  with  every  rccollectipn  of 
the  glories  of  my  family,  of  the  affections  of  my  youth,  rathe!r 
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than  my  country's  cause  should  be  injured  in  the  tithing  of  a 
barleycorn  !  The  spirit  of  Sir  Alberick  is  alive  within  me  at 
this  moment,"  he  continued,  drawing  up  his  stately  form  and 
sitting  erect  in  his  saddle,  while  he  pressed  his  finger  against 
his  forehead  ;  "  and  if  you  yourself  crossed  my  path  in  oppost* 
tion,  I  swear,  by  tlie  mark  that  darkens  my  brow,  that  a  new 
deed  should  be  done — a  new  doom  should  be  deserved  I  " 

He  was  silent,  and  his  threats  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  deeply  resolute,  that  Darsie*s  heart  sank  within  him, 
when  he  reflected  on  the  storm  of  passion  which  he  must  en- 
counter, if  he  declined  to  join  his  uncle  in  a  project  to  which 
prudence  and  principle  made  him  equally  adverse.  He  had 
scarce  any  hope  left  but  in  temporizing  until  he  could  make 
his  escape,  and  resolved  to  avail  himself  for  that  purpose  of 
the  delay  which  his  uncle  seemed  not  unwilling  to  grant  The 
stem,  gloomy  look  of  his  companion  became  relaxed  by  degrees, 
and  presently  afterwards  he  made  a  sign  to  Miss  Redgauntlet 
to  join  the  party,  and  began  a  forced  conversation  on  ordinary 
topics  ;  in  the  course  of  which  Darsie  observed  that  his  sister 
seemed  to  speak  under  the  most  cautious  restraint,  weigl  i  ^ 
every  word  before  she  uttered  it,  and  always  permitting  *'.er 
uncle  to  give  the  tone  to  the  conversation,  though  of  the  most 
trifluig  kind.  This  seemed  to  him  (such  an  opinion  had  he 
alreac^  entertained  of  his  sister's  gocNd  sense  and  firmness)  the 
strongest  proof  he  had  yet  received  of  his  uncle's  peremptory 
character,  since  he  saw  it  observed  with  so  much  deference  by  a 
young  person,  whose  sex  might  have  given  her  privileges,  and 
who  seemed  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  firmness. 

The  little  cavalcade  was  now  approaching  the  house  of 
Father  Cracken  thorp,  situated,  as  the  reader  knows,  by  the 
side  of  the  Solway,  and  not  far  distant  from  a  rude  pier»  near 
which  lay  several  fishing-boats,  which  frequently  acted  m  a 
different  capacity.  The  house  of  the  worthy  publican  was  also 
adapted  to  the  various  occupations  which  he  carried  on,  being 
a  large  scrambling  assemblage  of  cottages  attached  to  a  house 
of  two  storeys,  roofed  with  flags  of  sandstone — the  original 
mansion,  to  which  the  extensions  of  Mr.  Crackenthorp's  trade 
had  occasioned  his  making  many  additions.  Instead  of  the 
single  long  watering  trough  which  usually  distinguishes  the  front 
of  the  English  public-house  of  the  second  class,  there  were 
three  conveniences  of  that  kind,  for  the  use,  as  the  landlord 
used  to  say,  of  the  troop-horses,  when  the  soldiers  came  to 
search  his  house  ;  while  a  knowing  leer  and  a  nod  let  you  un- 
derstand what  species  of  troops  he  was  thinking  of.    A  huge 
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Asb-tree  before  the  door,  which  had  reared  itseit  to  a  great  size 
and  height,  in  spite  of  the  blasts  from  the  neighboring  Solway, 
overshadowed,  as  usual,  the  ale-bench,  as  our  ancestors  called 
i?,  where,  though  it  was  still  early  in  the  day,  several  fellows, 
who  seemed  to  be  gentlemen's  servants,  were  drinking  beer 
and  smoking.  One  or  two  of  them  wore  liveries,  which  seemed 
known  to  Mr.  Red^auntlet,  for  he  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
"  Fools,  fools !  were  they  on  a  march  to  hell,  they  must  have 
their  rascals  in  livery  with  them,  that  the  whole  world  might 
know  who  were  going  to  be  damned." 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  drew  bridle  before  the  door  of  the 
place,  from  which  several  other  lounging  guests  began  to  issue, 
to  look  with  indolent  curiosity,  as  usual,  upon  an  arrival, 

Redgauntlet  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  assisted  his  niece 
to  dismount ;  but  forgetting,  perhaps,  his  nephew's  disguise,  he 
did  not  pay  him  the  attention  which  his  female  dress  demanded. 

The  situation  of  Darsie  was  indeed  something  awkward; 
for  Cristal  Nixon,  out  of  caution  perhaps  to  prevent  escape, 
bad  muffled  the  extreme  folds  of  the  riding-skirt  with  which  he 
was  accoutred,  around  his  ankles  and  under  his  feet,  and  there 
secured  it  with  large  corking-pins.  We  presume  that  gentle- 
men-cavaliers may  sometimes  cast  their  eyes  to  that  part  of  the 
person  of  the  fair  equestrians  whom  they  chance  occasionally 
to  escort ;  and  if  they  will  conceive  their  own  feet,  like  Darsie's 
muffled  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  folds  and  amplitude  of  robe,  as 
modesty  doubtless  induces  the  fair  creatures  to  assume  upon 
such  occasions,  they  will  allow  that,  on  a  first  attempt,  they 
might  find  some  awkwardness  in  dismounting.  Darsie,  at 
least,  was  in  such  a  predicament,  for  not  receiving  adroit  assist- 
ance  from  the  attendant  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  he  stumbled  as 
he  dismounted  from  the  horse,  and  might  have  had  a  bad  fall, 
had  it  not  been  broken  by  the  gallant  interposition  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  probably  was,  on  his  part,  a  little  surprised  at  the 
solid  weight  of  the  distressed  fair  one  whom  he  had  the  honor 
to  receive  in  his  embrace.  But  what  was  his  surprise  to  that 
of  Darsie,  when  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  accident 
permitted  him  to  see  that  it  was  his  friend  Alan  Fairford  in 
whose  arms  he  found  himself  I  A  thousand  apprehensions 
rushed  on  him,  mingled  with  the  full  career  of  hope  and  joy, 
inspired  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  his  beloved  friend  at 
the  very  crisis,  it  seemed,  of  his  fate. 

He  was  about  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  cautioning  him  at  the 
same  time  to  be  silent ;  yet  he  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two 
10  effect  his  purpose,  since,  should  Redgauntlet  take  die  alarm 
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from  any  sudden  exclamation  on  the  part  of  Alan,  there  was 
no  saying  what  consequences  might  ensue. 

Ere  he  could  decide  what  was  to  be  done,  Redgauntlet,  who 
had  entered  the  house,  returned  hastily,  followed  by  Cristal 
Nixon.  "  ril  release  you  of  the  charge  of  this  young  lady,  sir  ; " 
he  said,  haughtily,  to  Alan  Fairford,  whom  he  probably  (Ud  not 
recognize. 

"  I  had  no  desire  to  intrude,  sir,"  replied  Alan ;  **  the  lady's 
situation  seemed  to  require  assistance — ^and — but  have  1  not 
the  honor  to  speak  to  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork  ?  " 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Redgauntlet,  turning  short 
off,  and  making  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  Cristal,  who  hurried 
Darsie,  however  unwillingly,  into  the  house,  whispering  in  his 
ear,  "  Come,  miss,  let  us  have  no  making  of  acquaintance  from 
the  windows.  Ladies  of  fashion  must  be  private.  Show  us  a 
room.  Father  Crackenthorp." 

So  saying,  he  conducted  Darsie  into  the  house,  interposing 
at  the  same  time  his  person  betwixt  the  supposed  young  lady 
and  the  stranger  of  whom  he  was  suspicious,  so  as  to  make 
communication  by  signs  impossible.  As  they  entered,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  in  the  stone-floored  and  well-sanded 
kitchen,  through  which  they  were  about  to  follow  their  cor- 
pulent host,  and  where  several  people  seemed  engaged  in 
dancing  to  its  strains. 

"I>— n,  thee,"  said  Nixon  to  Crackenthorp,  "would  you 
have  the  lady  go  through  all  the  mob  of  the  parish  ?^— Hast 
thou  no  more  private  way  to  our  sitting-room  ? " 

"  None  that  is  fit  for  my  travelling,"  answered  the  landlord, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  portly  stomach.  "  I  am  not  Tom  Turn- 
penny, to  creep  like  a  lizard  through  keyholes." 

So  saying,  he  kept  moving  on  through  the  revellers  in  the 
kitchen ;  and  Nixon,  holding  Darsie  by  his  arm,  as  if  to  offer 
the  lady  support,  but  in  all  probability  to  frustrate  any  effort 
at  escape,  moved  through  the  crowd,  which  presented  a  very 
motley  appearance,  consisting  of  domestic  servants,  country 
fellows,  seamen,  and  other  idlers,  whom  Wandering  Willie  was 
regaling  with  his  music. 

To  pass  another  friend  without  intimation  of  his  presence 
would  have  been  actual  pusillanimity;  and  just  when  they 
were  passing  the  blind  man*s  elevated  seat,  Darsie  asked  him, 
with  some  emphasis,  whether  he  could  not  play  a  Scottish  air  ? 
— ^The  man's  face  had  been  the  instant  before  devoid  of  all 
sort  of  expression,  going  through  his  performance  like  a  clown 
through  a  beautiful  country,  too  much  accustomed  to  consider 
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2t  as  a  task,  to  take  any  interest  in  the  performance,  and,  in 
fact,  scarce  seeming  to  hear  the  noise  that  he  was  creating.  In 
a  word,  he  might  at  the  time  have  made  a  companion  to  my 
friend  Wilkie's  inimitable  blind  crowder.  But  with  Wandering 
Willie  tliis  was  only  an  occasional  and  a  rare  fit  of  dulness, 
such  as  will  at  times  creep  over  all  the  professors  of  the  fine 
arts,  arising  either  from  fatigue  or  contempt  of  the  present 
audience,  or  that  caprice  which  so  often  tempts  painters  and 
musicians,  and  great  actors,  in  the  phrase  of  the  latter,  to  walk 
through  their  part,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  with  the 
energy  which  acquired  their  fame.  But  when  the  performer 
heard  the  voice  of  Darsie,  his  countenance  became  at  once 
illuminated,  and  showed  the  complete  mistake  of  those  who 
suppose  that  the  principal  point  of  expression  depends  upon 
the  eyes.  With  his  face  turned  to  the  point  from  which  the 
sound  came,  his  upper  lip  a  little  curved,  and  quivering  with 
agiution,  and  with  a  color  which  surprise  and  pleasure  had 
brought  at  once  into  his  faded  cheek,  he  exchanged  the  hum- 
drum hornpipe  which  he  had  been  sawing  out  with  reluctant 
and  lazy  bow,  for  the  fine  Scottish  air, 

••  You're  welcome,  Charlie  Stuart,** 

which  flew  from  his  strings  as  if  by  inspiration,  and,  after  a 
breathless  pause  of  admiration  among  the  audience,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  clamor  of  applause,  whidi  seemed  to  show  that 
the  name  and  tendency,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  nine, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  all  the  partjr  assembled. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cristal  Nixon,  still  keeping  hold  of 
Darsie,  and  following  the  landlord,  forced  his  way  with  some 
difficulty  through  the  crowded  kitchen,  and  entered  a  small 
apartment  on  the  other  side  of  it,  where  they  found  Lilias 
Redgauntlet  already  seated.  Here  Nixon  gave  way^  to  hb 
suppressed  resentment,  and  turning  sternly  on  Crackenthorp^ 
threatened  him  with  his  master's  severest  displeasure,  because 
things  were  in  such  bad  order  to  receive  his  family,  when  he 
bad  given  such  special  advice  that  he  desired  to  be  private. 
fiut  Father  Crackenthorp  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow-beaten. 

"Why,  brother  Nixon,  thou  art  angry  this  morning,"  he 
replied  ;  '*  hast  risen  from  thy  wrong  side,  I  think.  You  know, 
as  well  as  I,  that  most  of  this  mob  is  of  the  Squire's  own  mak- 
ing— gentlemen  that  come  with  their  servants,  and  so  forth,  to 
meet  him  in  the  way  of  business,  as  old  Tom  Tumpeif^ny  says 
-^tbe  very  last  that  came  was  sent  down  with  Dick  Gardener 
(rem  Fairladiea." 
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"  But  the  blind  scraping  scoundrel  yonder,"  said  Nixon^ 
"  how  dared  you  take  such  a  rascal  as  that  across  your  thresh- 
old at  such  a  time  as  this  ? — If  the  Squire  should  dream  you 
have  a  thought  of  peaching — I  am  only  soeaking  for  your 
good,  Father  Crackenthorp.'*^ 

"  Why,  look  ye,  brother  Nixon,"  said  Crackenthorp,  turn- 
ing his  quid  with  great  composure,  "the  Squire  is  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  and  Til  never  deny  it ;  but  I  am  neither  his 
servant  nor  his  tenant,  and  so  he  need  send  me  none  of  his 
orders  till  he  hears  I  have  put  on  his  livery.  As  for  turning 
away  folk  from  my  door,  I  might  as  well  plug  up  the  ale-tap, 
and  pull  down  the  sign — and  as  for  peaching,  and  such  like, 
the  Squire  will  find  the  folk  here  are  as  honest  to  the  full  as 
those  he  brings  with  him." 

"  How,  you  impudent  lump  of  tallow,"  said  Nixon,  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  t " 

*'  Nothing,"  said  Crackenthorp,  "  but  that  I  can  tour  out 
as  well  as  another — ^you  understand  me — ^keep  good  lights  in 
my  upper  storey — ^know  a  thing  or  two  more  than  most  folk  in 
this  country.  If  folk  will  come  to  my  house  on  dangerous 
errands,  egad  they  shall  not  find  Joe  Crackenthorp  a  cat's-paw. 
I'll  keep  myself  clear,  you  may  depend  on  it,  and  let  every  man 
answer  for  his  own  actions — that's  my  way — ^Anything  wanted, 
Master  Nixon  ? " 

**No  —  yes — begone  I"  said  Nixon,  who  seemed  embar- 
rassed with  the  landlord's  contumacy,  yet  desirous  to  conceal 
the  effect  it  produced  on  him. 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  on  Crackenthorp,  than 
Miss  Redgauntlet,  addressing  Nixon,  commanded  him  to  leave 
tiie  room,  and  |o  to  his  proper  place. 

*'  How,  madam  ?  "  said  the  fellow  sullenly,  yet  with  an  abr 
of  respect ;  "would  you  have  your  uncle  pistol  me  for  disobey- 
ing his  orders  ? " 

^*  He  may  perhaps  pistol  you  for  some  odier  reason  if  joii 
do  not  obey  mine,"  said  Lilias,  composedly. 

"You  abuse  your  advantage  over  me,  madam — I  really 
dare  not  go-^I  am  on  guard  over  this  other  Miss  here ;  and  tf 
I  should  desert  my  post,  my  life  were  not  worth  five  minutes' 
purchase." 

'*Then  know  your  post,  sir,"  said  Lilias,  ^and  watch  on 
the  outside  of  the  door.  You  have  no  commission  to  listen  to 
our  private  conversation,  I  suppose  ?  B^one,  sir,  without 
fauther  speech  or  remonstrance,  or  I  will  tell  my  uncle  that 
irtiicb  you  would  have  reason  to  repent  he  should  know.** 
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The  fellow  looked  at  her  with  a  singular  expression  of  spite, 
mixed  with  deference.  "  You  abuse  your  advanta£;es,  madam," 
he  said,  '*  and  act  as  foolishly  in  doing  so,  as  I  did  in  affording 
you  such  a  hank  over  me.  But  you  are  a  t3rrant ;  and  tvrants 
have  commonly  short  reigns." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment 

"  The  wretch's  unparalleled  insolence,"  said  Lilias  to  her 
brother,  "  has  given  me  one  great  advantage  over  him.  For 
knowing  that  my  uncle  would  shoot  him  with  as  little  remorse 
as  a  woodcock,  if  he  but  guessed  at  his  brazen-faced  assurance 
towards  me,  he  dares  not  since  that  time  assume,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  air  of  insolent  domination  which  the  pos- 
session of  my  uncle's  secrets,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  most 
secret  plans,  have  led  him  to  exert  over  others  of  his  family." 

'*  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Darsie,  "  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  landlord  of  the  house  does  not  seem  so  devoted  to  him  as 
I  apprehended  ;  and  this  aids  the  hope  of  escape  which  I  am 
nourishing  for  you  and  for  myself.  O  Lilias  1  the  truest  of 
friends,  Alan  Fairford,  is  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  is  here  at  this 
moment.  Another  humble,  but,  I  think,  faithful  friend,  is  also 
within  these  dangerous  walls." 

Lilias  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 
Darsie  took  the  hint,  lowered  his  voice,  and  informed  her  in 
whispers  of  the  arrival  of  Fairford,  and  that  he  believed  he  had 
0[>ened  a  communication  with  Wandering  Willie.  She  listened 
with  the  utmost  interest,  and  had  just  begun  to  reply,  when  a 
loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  caused  by  several  con- 
tending voices,  amongst  which  Darsie  thought  he  could  dis- 
tinguish that  of  Alan  Fairford. 

Forgetting  how  little  his  own  condition  permitted  him  to 
become  the  assistant  of  another,  Darsie  flew  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  finding  it  locked  and  bolted  on  the  outside,  rushed 
against  it  with  all  his  force,  and  made  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  burst  it  open,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
sister  that  he  would  compose  himself,  and  recollect  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  was  placed.  But  the  door,  framed  to 
withstand  attacks  from  excisemen,  constables,  and  other  per- 
sonages, considered  as  worthy  to  use  what  are  called  the 
Kin^s  keys,*  "  and  therewith  to  make  lockfast  places  open 
and  patent,"  set  his  efforts  at  defiance.  Meantime  the  noise 
continued  without,  and  we  are  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin 
in  our  next  chapter. 

*  In  cominoo  parianoe, «  crowbtr  and  hatdiet. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

NARRATIVE   OF   DARSIE   LATIMER,    CONTINUED. 

Joe  Crackenthorp's  public-house  had  never,  since  it  first 
reared  its  chimneys  on  the  banks  of  the  Solway,  been  frequented 
by  such  a  miscellaneous  group  of  visitors  as  had  that  morning 
become  its  guests.  Several  of  them  were  persons  whose  quality 
seemed  much  superior  to  their  dresses  and  modes  of  travelling. 
The  servants  who  attended  them  contradicted  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  garb  of  their  masters,  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  knights  of  the  rainbow,  gave  many  hints 
that  they  were  not  people  to  serve  any  but  men  of  first-rate 
consequence.  These  gentlemen,  who  had  come  thither  chiefiy 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  seemed 
moody  and  anxious,  conversed  and  walked  together,  apparently 
in  deep  conversation,  and  avoided  any  communication  with  the 
chance  travellers  whom  accident  brought  that  morning  to  the 
same  place  of  resort. 

As  if  Fate  had  set  herself  to  confound  the  plans  of  the 
Jacobite  conspirators,  the  number  of  travellers  was  unusually 
great,  their  appearance  respectable,  and  they  filled  the  public 
tap-room  of  the  inn,  where  the  political  guests  had  already  oc- 
cupied most  of  the  private  apartments. 

Amongst  others,  honest  Joshua  Geddes  had  arrived,  travel- 
ling, as  he  said,  in  the  sorrow  of  the  soul,  and  mourning  four 
the  fate  of  Darsie  Latimer  as  he  would  for  his  first-born  child. 
He  had  skirted  the  whole  coast  of  the  Solway,  besides  making 
various  trips  into  the  interior,  not  shunning,  pn  such  occasions, 
to  expose  himself  to  the  laugh  of  the  scomer,  nay,  even  to 
serious  personal  risk,  by  frequenting  the  haunts  of  smuggleris, 
horse-jockeys^  and  other  irregular  persons,  who  looked  on  his 
intrusion  with  jealous  eyes,  and  were  apt  to  consider  him  as  an 
exciseman  in  the  disguise  of  a  Quaker.  All  this  labor  and 
peril,  however,  had  been  undergone  in  vain.  No  search  he 
could  make  obtained  the  least  intelligence  of  Latimer,  so  that 
he  began  to  fear  the  poor  lad  had  been  spirited  abroad — for  the 
practice  of  kidnapping  was  then  not  mfrequent,  especially  on 
the  western  coasts  of  Britain — if  indeed  he  had  escaped  a 
bnefer  and  more  bloody  fate. 
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With  a  heavy  heart,  he  delivered  his  horse,  even  Solomon, 
into  the  hands  of  the  ostler,  and  walking  into  the  mn,  de* 
manded  from  the  landlord  breakfast  and  a  private  room. 
Quakers,  and  such  hosts  as  old  Father  Crackenthorp,  are  no 
congenial  spirits ;  the  latter  looked  askew  over  his  shoulder, 
and  replied,  ''  If  you  would  have  breakfast  here,  friend,  you 
are  like  to  eat  it  where  other  folk  eat  theirs.'^ 

"  And  wherefore  can  I  not,"  said  the  Quaker,  **  have  an 
apartment  to  myself,  for  my  money  ?  " 

'*  Because,  Master  Jonathan,  you  must  wait  till  your  betters 
be  served,  or  else  eat  with  your  equals." 

Joshua  Geddes  argued  the  point  no  farther,  but  sitting 
quiedy  down  on  the  seat  which  Crackenthorp  indicated  to  hia, 
and  calling  for  a  pint  of  ale,  with  some  bread,  butter,  and 
Dutch  cheese,  began  to  satisfy  the  appetite  which  the  morning 
air  had  rendered  unusually  alert. 

While  the  honest  Quaker  was  thus  employed,  another 
stranger  entered  the  apartment,  and  sat  down  near  to  the  table 
on  which  his  victuals  were  placed.  He  looked  repeatedly  at 
Joshua,  licked  hb  parched  and  chopped  lips  as  he  saw  the  good 
Quaker  masticate  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  sucked  up  his  thin 
chops  when  Mr.  Geddes  applied  the  tankaid  to  his  mouth,  as 
if  the  discharge  of  these  bodily  functions  by  another  bad 
awakened  his  sympathies  in  an  uncontrollable  degree.  At  last, 
being  apparently  unable  to  withstand  his  longings,  he  asked,  in 
a  faltenng  tone,  the  huge  landlord,  who  was  tramping  through 
the  room  in  all  corpulent  impatience,  ''  whether  he  could  have 
a  plack-pie  ?  * 

**  Never  heaii  of  such  a  thing,  master/'  said  the  landlord, 
and  was  about  to  trudge  onward  ;  when  the  guest,  detaining  him, 
said,  in  a  strong  Scottish  tone,  ''  Ye  will  maybe  have  nae  whev 
then,  nor  buttermUk,  nor  ye  couldna  exhibit  a  souter's  clod  ?  " 

'*  Can't  tell  what  ye  are  talking  about,  master,"  said  Crack« 
enthorp. 

•*  Then  ye  will  have  nae  breakfast  that  will  come  within  the 
compass  of  a  shilling  Scots  ? " 

**  Which  is  a  penny  steriing,"  answered  Crackenthorp,  witfi 
a  sneer.  "  Why,  no,  Sawney,  I  can't  say  as  we  have— we  can't 
afford  it ,  but  you  shall  have  a  bellyful  for  love,  as  we  say  in 
the  bull-ring." 

*'  I  shall  never  refuse  a  fair  offer,*'  said  the  poverty-stricketi 
goest,  **  and  I  will  sav  that  for  the  English,  if  they  were  dells, 
that  they  are  a  ceeveleeaed  people  to  gentlemen  ^t  ar«  under 
a  cloud." 
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**  Gentlemen  f — humph!  '*  said  Crackenthorp — "  not  a  blue* 
cap  among  them  but  halts  upon  that  foot.'*  Then  seizing  on 
a  dish  which  still  contained  a  huge  cantle  of  what  had  been 
once  a  princely  mutton  pasty,  he  placed  it  on  the  table  before 
the  stranger,  saying,  "  There,  master  gentleman  ;  there  is  what 
is  worth  all  the  black  pies,  as  you  call  them,  that  were  ever 
made  of  sheep's  head.'* 

"  Sheep's  head  is  a  gude  thing,  for  a'  that,"  replied  the  guest  \ 
but  not  being  spoken  so  loud  as  to  offend  his  hospitable  enter- 
tainer, the  interjection  might  pass  for  a  private  protest  against 
the  scandal  thrown  out  against  the  standing  dish  of  Caledonia 

This  premised,  he  immediately  began  to  transfer  the  mutton 
jaid  piecrust  from  his  plate  to  his  lips,  in  such  huge  gobbets, 
as  if .  he  was  refreshing  after  a  three  days'  fast,  and  laying  in 
provisions  against  a  whole  Lent  to  come. 

Joshua  Geddes  in  his  turn  gazed  on  him  with  surprise,  hav- 
ing never,  he  thought,  beheld  such  a  gaunt  expression  of  hunger 
in  the  act  of  eating.  ''  Friend,"  he  said,  after  watching  him  for 
some  minutes,  '^  ^  thou  gorgest  thyself  in  this  fashion,  thou 
wilt  assuredly  choke.  Wilt  &ou  not  take  a  draught  out  of  my 
cup  to  help  down  all  that  dry  meat  ?  '* 

*' Troth,"  said  the  stranger,  stopping  and  looking  at  the 
friendly  propounder,  ^'  that's  nae  bad  overture,  as  they  say  in 
the  General  Assembly.     I  have  heard  waur  motions  than  that . 
frae  wiser  counsel" 

Mr.  Geddes  ordered  a  quart  of  home-brewed  to  be  placed 
before  our  friend  Peter  Peebles;  for  the  reader  must  have 
already  conceived  that  this  unfortunate  litigant  was  the  wan- 
derer m  question. 

The  victim  of  Themis  had  no  sooner  seen  the  flagon,  than 
be  seized  it  with  the  same  energy  which  he  had  displayed  in 
operating  upon  the  pie — puffed  off  the  froth  with  such  empha- 
sis, that  some  of  it  lighted  on  Mr.  Geddes's  head — and  then 
said,  as  if  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  what  was  due  to  civility, 
'"  Hope's  to  ye,  friend. — ^What  I  are  ye  ower  grand  to  giv^e  me  an 
answer,  or  are  ye  dull  o'  hearing  I ' 

'*  I  prithee  drink  thy  liquor,  friend,"  said  the  good  Quaker ; 
/*thou  meanest  it  in  civility,  but  we  care  not  &i  these  idle 
.fashions.'* 

"  What  I  ye  are  a  Quaker,  are  ye  ?  "  said  Peter ;  and  witlh 
out  further  ceremony  reared  the  flagon  to  his  head,  from  which 
he  withdrew  it  not  while  a  singJe  jdrop  of  "  barley-broo  "  re- 
mained.— "  That's  done  you  and  me  muckle  gude,"  he  said, 
•ighing  as  he  set  down  liis  pot ;  *'  but  twa  mutchkins  o'  yill  bf 
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tween  twa  folk  is  a  drapple  ower  little  measure.  What  say  ye 
to  anitherpot  ?  or  shall  we  cry  in  a  blithe  Scots  pint  at  ance  ? 
—The  yill  is  no  amiss.'* 

**  Thou  mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt  on  thine  own  chai|;es, 
friend,"  saidGeddes  ;  "for  myself,  I  willingly  contribute  to  the 
quenching  of  thy  natural  thirst ;  but  I  fear  it  were  no  such  easy 
matter  to  relieve  thy  acquired  and  artificial  drought." 

"  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms,  ye  are  for  withdrawing  youi 
caution  with  the  folk  of  the  house  ?  You  Quaker  folk  are  but 
fause  comforters  ;  but  since  ye  have  garred  me  drink  sae  muckle 
cauld  yill — me  that  am  no  used  to  the  like  of  it  in  the  forenooA 
—I  think  ye  might  as  weel  have  offered  me  a  glass  of  brandy 
or  usquabae — I'm  nae  nice  body — I  can  drink  onything  that's 
wet  and  toothsome." 

"  Not  a  drop  at  my  cost,  friend,"  quoth  Geddes.  '•  Thou 
art  an  old  man,  and  has  perchance  a  heavy  and  long  journey 
before  thee.  Thou  art,  moreover,  my  countryman,  as  I  judge 
from  thy  tongue ;  and  I  will  not  give  thee  the  means  of  dis* 
honoring  thy  gray  hairs  in  a  strange  land." 

"  Gray  hairs,  neighbor ! "  said  Peter,  with  a  wink  to  the 
bystanders,  whom  this  dialogue  began  to  interest,  and  who 
were  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Quaker  plaved  off  by  the  crazed 
beggar,  for  such  Peter  Peebles  appeared  to  be. — "  Gray  hairs ! 
The  Lord  mend  your  eyesight,  neighbor,  that  disna  ken  gray 
hairs  f  rae  a  tow  wig ! " 

This  jest  procured  a  shout  of  laughter,  and,  what  was  still 
more  acceptable  than  dry  applause,  a  man  who  stood  beside 
called  out,  **  Father  Crackenthorp.  bring  a  nipperkin  of  brandy. 
I'll  bestow  a  dram  on  this  fellow,  were  it  but  for  that  very 
word." 

The  brandy  was  immediately  brought  by  a  wench  who  acted 
as  barmaid  \  and  Peter,  with  a  grin  of  delight,  filled  a  glass, 
quaffed  it  off,  and  then  saying,  *'  God  bless  me !  I  was  so 
unmannerly  as  not  to  dnnk  to  ye — I  think  the  Quaker  has 
smitten  me  wi'  his  ill-bred  havings," — he  was  about  to  fill  an- 
other, when  his  hand  was  arrested  by  his  new  friend ;  who  said 
at  the  same  time,  "  No,  no,  friend — fair  play's  a  jewel — ^time 
about,  if  you  please."  And  filling  a  glass  for  himself,  emptied 
it  as  gallantly  as  Peter  could  have  done.  "What  say  you  to 
that,  hiend  ? "  he  continued,  addressing  the  Quaker. 

"  Nay,  friend,"  answered  Joshtia,  "  it  went  down  thy  throat, 
not  mine ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  what  concerns  me 
not;  but  if  thou  art  a  man  of  humanity,  thou  wilt  not  give  this 
poor  creature  the  means  of  debauchery.     Bethink  thee  tlial 
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they  will  spurn  him  from  the  door,  as  they  would  do  a  house 
less  and  masterless  dog^  and  that  he  mav  die  on  the  sands  or 
on  the  common.  And  if  he  has  through  thy  means  been  ren- 
dered incapable  of  helping  himself,  thou  shalt  no|  be  innocent 
of  hb  blood/' 

"  Faith,  Broadbrim,  I  believe  thou  art  right,  and  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  flaxen  jazy  shall  have  no  more  of  the  com- 
forter— Besides,  we  have  business  in  hand  to-day,  and  this 
fellow,  for  as  mad  as  he  looks,  may  have  a  nose  on  his  face 
after  all — Hark  ye,  father — what  is  your  name,  and  what  brings 
you  into  such  an  out-of-the-way  comer  ? " 

''  I  am  not  just  free  to  condescend  on  my  name,"  said 
Peter ;  '^  and  as  for  my  business — there  is  a  wee  dribble  of 
brandy  in  the  stoup — it  would  be  wrang  to  leave  it  to  the  lass — 
it  is  learning  her  bad  usages." 

"  Well,  diou  shalt  have  the  brandy,  and  be  d— d  to  thee,  if 
thou  wilt  tell  me  what  you  are  making  here." 

"  Seeking  a  young  advocate  chap  that  they  ca'  Alan  Fair- 
ford,  that  has  played  me  a  slippery  trick,  an  ye  maun  keu  a* 
about  the  cause,"  said  Peter. 

'*  An  advocate,  man  1 "  answered  the  Captain  of  tlie  Jump- 
ing Jenny — for  it  was  he,  and  no  other,  who  had  taken  com- 
passion on  Peter's  drought ;  *'  why.  Lord  help  thee,  thou  art 
on  the  wron^  side  of  the  Firth  to  seek  advocates,  whom  I  take 
to  be  Scottish  lawyers,  not  English." 

*'  English  lawyers,  man  !  "  exclaimed  Peter ;  '*  the  deil  a 
lawyer's  in  a*  England." 

"  I  wish  from  my  soul  it  were  true,"  saidEwart ;  ''but what 
the  devil  put  that  in  your  head  ?  " 

''  Lord,  man,  I  got  a  grip  of  ane  of  their  attorneys  in  Car- 
lisle, and  he  tauld  me  that  there  wasna  a  lawyer  in  England 
ony  mair  than  himsell  that  kend  the  nature  of  a  multiplepoind- 
ing!  And  when  I  told  him  how  this  loopy  lad,  Alan  Fairford, 
had  served  me,  he  said  I  might  bring  an  action  on  the  case — 
just  as  if  the  case  hadna  as  mony  actions  already  as  one  case 
can  weel  carry.  But  my  word,  it  is  a  gude  case,  and  muckle  has 
it  borne,  in  its  day,  of  various  procedure— but  it's  the  barley- 
pickle  breaks  the  naig's  back,  and  wi'  my  consent  it  shall  not 
hae  ony  mair  burden  laid  upon  it" 

"But  this  Alan  Fairford?"  said  Nanty — "come — sip  up 
the  drop  of  brandy,  man,  and  tell  me  some  more  aboat  bim, 
and  whether  you  are  seeking  him  for  good  or  for  harm." 

"  For  my  ane  gude,  and  for  his  harm,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Peter.     "  Think  of  his  having  left  my  cause  in  the  dead-thrmw 
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between  the  ^eing  and  the  winning,  and  capering  off  into 
Cumberland  here  after  a  wild  loup-the-tether  lad  they  ca* 
Darsie  Latimer." 

*'Darsie  Latimer!"  said  Mr.  Qeddes  hastily;  ''do  you 
know  anythmg  of  Darsie  Latimer }  ** 

"  Maybe  I  do,  and  maybe  I  do  not,"  answered  Peter;  "  I 
am  no  free  to  answer  everbody's  interrogatory,  unless  it  is  put 
judicially,  and  by  form  of  law — specially  where  folk  think  so 
much  of  a  caup  of  sour  yill,  or  a  thimblefu'  of  brandy.  But 
as  for  this  gentleman,  that  has  shown  himself  a  gentleman  at 
breakfast,  and  will  show  himself  a  gentleman  at  the  meridian, 
I  am  free  to  condescend  upon  any  points  in  the  cause  that  may 
appear  to  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue." 

"  Why,  all  I  want  to  know  from  you,  my  friend,  is,  whether 

Eou  are  seeking  to  do  this  Mr.  Alan  Fairford  good  or  harm  ; 
ecause  if  you  come  to  do  him  good,  I  think  you  could  maybe 
get  speech  of  him — and  if  to  do  him  harm,  I  will  take  the 
Bberty  to  give  you  a  cast  across  the  Firth,  with  fair  warning 
not  to  come  back  on  such  an  errand,  lest  worse  come  of  it" 

The  manner  and  language  of  Ewart  were  such,  that  Joshua 
Geddes  resolved  to  keep  cautious  silence  till  he  could  more 
plainly  discover  whether  he  was  likely  to  aid  or  impede  him  in 
his  researches  after  Darsie  Latimer.  He  therefore  determined 
to  listen  attentively  to  what  should  pass  between  Peter  and 
the  seaman,  and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  questioning  the 
former,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  separated  from  his  new  ac* 
quaintance. 

"  I  wad  by  no  means,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  ''  do  any  substan- 
tial harm  to  the  poor  lad  Fairford,  who  has  had  mony  a  gowd 
guinea  of  mine,  as  weel  as  his  father  before  him ;  but  I  wad 
hae  him  brought  back  to  the  minding  of  my  busines<(  and  his 
ain ;  and  maybe  I  wadna  insist  farther  in  my  action  of  damages 
against  him,  than  for  refunding  the  fees,  and  for  some  annual 
rent  on  the  principal  sum,  due  frae  the  day  on  which  he  should 
have  recovered  it  for  me,  plack  and  bawbee,  at  the  great  advis- 
ing ;  for  ye  are  aware  that  is  the  least  that  I  can  ask  nomifU 
dMnni;  and  I  have  nae  thought  to  break  down  the  lad  bodily 
a'thegeither — we  maun  live  and  let  live — forgie  and  forget" 

''The  deuce  take  me,  friend  Broadbrim,"  said Nantv  Ewart, 
looking  to  the  Quaker,  ''  if  I  can  make  out  what  this  old  scare- 
crow means.  If  I  thought  it  was  fitting  that  Master  Fairford 
should  see  him,  why,  perhaps  it  is  a  matter  that  could  be  man- 
aged. Do  you  know  anything  about  the  old  fellow? — you 
seemed  to  take  some  charge  of  him  just  now." 
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"  No  more  than  I  should  have  done  by  any  one  in  distress/ 
said  Geddes,  not  sorry  to  be  appealed  to ;  "  but  I  will  try  what 
I  can  do  to  find  out  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is  about  in  this 
country. — But  are  we  not  a  little  too  public  in  this  open  room  ? " 

'*  It's  well  thought  of/'  said  Nanty ;  and  at  his  command 
the  barmaid  ushered  the  party  into  a  side-booth,  Peter  attend- 
ing them  in  the  instinctive  hope  that  there  would  be  more  liquor 
drunk  among  them  before  parting.  They  had  scarce  sat  down 
in  their  new  apartment,  when  the  sound  of  a  violin  was  heard 
in  the  room  which  they  had  just  left. 

"  I'll  awa  back  yonder,"  said  Peter,  rising  up  again ;  "yon's 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  and  when  there  is  music  there's  aye 
something  ganging  to  eat  or  drink/' 

•*  I  am  just  going  to  order  something  here,"  said  the  Quaker ; 
''  but  in  the  mean  time,  have  you  any  objection,  my  good  friend, 
to  tell  us  your  name  ?^ 

"  None  in  the  world,  if  you  are  wanting  to  drink  to  me  by 
name  and  surname,"  answered  Peebles ;  ''  but  otherwise,  I 
would  rather  evite  your  interrogatories." 

''  Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  *'  it  is  not  for  thine  own  health, 
seeing  thou  hast  drunk  enough  already — however — Here,  hand- 
maiden— bring  me  a  gill  of  sherry." 

"  Sherry's  but  shilpit  drink,  and  a  gilFs  a  sma'  measure  for 
twa  gentlemen  to  crack  ower  at  their  first  acquaintance. — But 
let  us  see  your  sneaking  gill  of  sherry,"  said  Poor  Peter,  thrust- 
ing forth  his  huge  hand  to  seize  on  the  diminutive  pewter 
measure,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  contained 
the  generous  liquor  freshly  drawn  from  the  butt. 

"  Nay,  hold,  friend,"  said  Joshua ;  '*  thou  hast  not  yet  told 
me  what  name  and  surname  I  am  to  call  thee  by." 

"  D— d  sly  in  the  Quaker,"  said  Nanty  apart,  "  to  make 
him  pay  for  his  liquor  before  he  gives  it  him.  Now,  I  am  such 
a  fool  that  I  should  have  let  him  get  too  drunk  to  open  his 
mouth  before  I  thought  of  asking  him  a  question." 

**  My  name  is  Peter  Peebles,  then,"  said  the  litigant,  rather 
sulkily,  as  one  who  thought  his  liquor  too  sparingly  meted  out 
to  him ;  "  and  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?  " 

•*  Peter  Peebles  ? "  repeated  Nanty  Ewart,  and  seemed  to 
muse  upon  something  which  the  words  brought  to  his  remem* 
brance,  while  the  Quaker  pursued  his  examination. 

•*  But  I  prithee,  Peter  Peebles,  what  is  thy  farther  designa- 
tion ? — ^Thou  knowest,  in  our  country,  that  some  men  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  craft  and  calling,  as  cordwainers,  fishers, 
weavers,  or  the  Gke,  and  some  by  their  titlec,  as  proprietors  oft 
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land  (which  savors  of  vanity) — Now,  how  may  you  be  distin- 
guished from  others  of  the  same  name  ? " 

"  As  Peter  Peebles  of  the  great  plea  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
against  Plainstanes,  etper  contra — ^if  I  am  laird  of  naething  else, 
1  am  a  dominus  litis  J* 

''  It's  but  a  poor  lairdship,  I  doubt,''  said  Joshua. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  Nanty,  interrupting  the  conversa- 
tion abruptly,  ''  were  not  you  once  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh  ?  " 

"  Was  I  a  burgess  ? "  said  Peter  indignantly,  "  and  am  I 
not  a  burgess  even  now  ?  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  my 
right,  I  trow— once  provost  and  aye  mv  lord." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burgess,  tell  me  farther,  have  you  not  some 
property  in  the  Gude  Town  ?  "  continued  Ewart. 

"  Troth  have  I — that  is,  before  my  misfortunes  I  had  twa 
or  three  bonny  bits  of  mailings  amang  the  closes  and  wynds, 
forby  the  shop  and  the  storey  abune  it  But  Plainstanes  has 
put  me  to  the  causeway  now.  Never  mind,  though,  I  will  be 
upsides  with  him  yet." 

''  Had  not  you  once  a  tenement  in  the  Covenant  Close  ?  " 
again  demanded  Nanty. 

"You  have  hit  it,  lad,  thoup^h  ye  look  not  like  a  Cov- 
enanter," said  Peter;  "we'll  drink  to  its  memory — (Hout! 
the  heart's  at  the  mouth  o'  that  ill-faur'd  bit  stoup  already  {\ 
— ^it  brought  a  rent,  reckoning  from  the  crawstep  to  the  groundf- 
sill,  that  ye  might  ca'  fourteen  punds  a-year,  forby  the  laigh 
cellar  that  was  let  to  Lucky  Littleworth." 

"  And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  bad  a  poor  old  lady 
for  your  tenant,  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittlebasket  ? "  said  Nanty, 
suppressing  his  emotion  with  difficulty. 

"  Remember  I  G — d,  I  have  gude  cause  to  remember  her," 
said  Peter,  "  for  she  turned  a  dyvour  on  my  hands,  the  auld 
besom  t  and,  after  a'  that  the  law  could  do  to  make  me  satis- 
fied and  paid,  in  the  wav  of  poinding  and  distrenzieing,  and 
•aa  forth,  as  the  law  will,  she  ran  awa  to  the  Charity  Work- 
house, a  matter  of  twenty  punds  Scots  in  my  debt — ^it's  a 
l^reat  shame  and  oppression  that  Charity  Workhouse,  taking 
m  bankrupt  dyvours  that  canna  pay  their  honest  creditors." 

^  "  Methinks,   friend,"  said  the   Quaker,  "  thine  own  rags 
might  teach  thee  compassion  for  other  people's  nakedness." 

"  Rags  1 "  said  Peter,  taking  Joshua's  words  literally ;  "  does 
ony  wise  body  put  on  their  best  coat  when  they  are  travelling, 
and  keeping  company  with  Quakers,  and  such  other  cattle  as 
the  road  afU)rds?" 

"The  old  lady  died^  I  have  heard,"  said  Nanty,  affecting  a 
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moderation  which  was  belied  by  accents  that  faltered  with 
passion. 

**  She  might  live  or  die,  for  what  I  care,"  answered  Petei 
the  Cruel ;  "what  business  have  folk  to  do  to  live,  that  canna 
live  as  law  will,  and  satisfy  their  just  and  lawful  creditors  ? " 

"  And  you — ^you  that  are  now  yourself  trodden  down  in  the 
very  kennel,  are  you  sorry  for  what  you  have  done?  Do 
you  not  repent  having  occasioned  the  poor  widow  woman's 
death?" 

"  What  for  should  I  repent? "  said  Peter  ;  "  the  law  wits  on 
my  side — a  decreet  of  the  Bailies,  followed  by  polndinfi")  and 
an  act  of  warding — a  suspension  intended,  and  the  letters 
found  orderly  proceeded.  I  followed  the  auld  rudas  through 
twa  Courts — she  cost  me  mair  money  than  her  lugs  were 
worth." 

"  Now,  by  Heaven  \  "  said  Nanty,  "  I  would  give  a  thou- 
sand guineas,  if  I  had  them,  to  have  you  worth  my  beating  \ 
Had  you  said  you  repented,  it  had  been  between  God  and 
your  conscience  ;  but  to  hear  you  boast  of  your  villany — Do 
you  think  it  little  to  have  reduced  the  aged  to  famine,  and  tho 
young  to  infamy— to  have  caused  the  death  of  one  woman, 
the  ruin  of  another,  and  to  have  driven  a  man  to  exile  and 
despair?  By  him  that  made  me,  I  can  scarce  keep  hands  off 
you  I " 

**  Oflf  me  ?— I  defy  jre  f "  said  Peter.  "  I  take  this  honest 
roan  to  witness,  that  if  ye  stir  the  neck  of  my  collar,  I  will 
have  my  action  for  stouthreif,  spulzie,  oppression,  assault  and 
battery.  Here^s  a  braw  din,  indeed,  about  an  auld  wife  gaun 
to  the  grave,  a  young  limmer  to  the  close-heads  and  causeway, 
and  a  sticket  stibbler  *  to  the  sea  instead  of  the  gallows  ? " 

"  Now,  by  my  soul,"  said  Nanty,  "  this  is  too  much  I  and 
since  you  can  feel  no  otherwise,  I  will  try  if  I  cannot  beat 
some  humanity  into  your  head  and  shoulders." 

He  drew  his  hanger  as  he  spoke,  and  although  Joshua,  who 
had  in  vain  endeavored  to  interrupt  the  dialogue,  to  ^hich  he 
foresaw  a  Violent  termiriation,  now  threw  himself  betw;6en 
Nanty  and  the  old  litigant,  he  could  not  prevent  the  latter 
from  receiving  two  or  there  sound  slaps  over  the  shoulder  wth 
the  flat  side  of  the  weapon. 

Poor  Peter  Peebles,  as  inglorious  in  his  extremity  ais  he 
had  been  presumptuous  in  bringing  it  on,  now  ran  and  roared, 
and  bolted  out  of  the  apartment  and  house  itself,  pursued  by 
Nanty,  whose  passion  became  high  ^  in  proportion  to  his  giving 

*  A  student  of  cfiTinity  who  hu  not  beeu  able  to  complete  his  studies  on  theology. 
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wav  to  its  dictates,  and  by  Joshua,  who  still  interfered  at  every 
risk,  calling  upon  Nanty  to  reflect  on  the  age  and  miserable 
circumstances  of  the  offender,  and  upon  Poor  Peter  to  stand 
and  place  himself  under  his  protection.  In  front  of  the  house, 
however,  Peter  Peebles  found  a  more  efficient  protector  than 
the  wordiy  Quaker. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 

NARRATIVE     OF     ALAN     FAIRFORD. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  Fairford  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Dick  Gardener  from  the  house  of  Fairladies,  to  the 
inn  of  old  Father  Crackenthorp,  in  order,  as  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  mysterious  Father  Buonaventure,  that  he 
might  have  the  meeting  which  he  desired  with  Mr.  Redjgaunt- 
let,  to  treat  with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  friend  Darsie.  His 
guide,  by  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  had  introdi^ced 
him  into  the  public-house  by  a  back-door,  and  recommended 
to  the  landlord  to  accommodate  him  with  a  private  apartment, 
and  to  treat  him  with  all  civility ;  but  in  other  respects  to  keep 
his  eye  on  him,  and  even  to  secure  his  person,  it  he  saw  any 
reason  to  suspect  him  to  be  a  spy.  He  was  not,  however, 
subjected  to  any  direct  restraint,  but  was  ushered  into  an  apart- 
ment, where  he  was  requested  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
gentleman  with  whom  he  wished  to  have  an  interview,  and 
who,  as  Crackenthrop  assured  him,  with  a  significant  nod, 
would  be  certainly  there  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  In  the 
mean  while,  he  recommended  to  him,  with  another  significant 
sign,  to  keep  his  apartment,  "  as  there  were  people  in  the 
house  who  were  apt  to  busy  themselves  about  other  folk's 
matters." 

Alan  Fairford  complied  with  the  recommendation,  so  long 
as  he  thought  it  reasonable  ;  but  when,-  among  a  large  party 
riding  up  to  the  house,  he  discerned  Redgauntlet,  whom  he  had 
seen  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  and  whom, 
by  his  height  and  strength,  he  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  he  thought  it  proper  to  go  down  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
in  hopes  that,  by  more  closley  reconnoitring  the  party,  he  might 
discover  if  his  friend  Darsie  was  among  them. 
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The  reader  is  aware  that  by  doing  so  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  beaking  Darsie's  fall  from  his  side-saddle,  although 
his  disguise  and  mask  prevented  his  recognizing  his  friend. 
It  may  be  also  recollected,  that  while  Nixon  hurried  Miss 
Redgauntlet  and  her  brother  into  the  house,  their  uncle, 
somewhat  chafed  at  an  unexpected  and  inconvenient  interrup- 
tion, remained  himself  in  parley  with  Fairford,  who  had  alreadv 
successively  addressed  him  by  the  names  of  Herries  and  Red- 
gauntlet  ;  neither  of  which,  any  more  than  the  acquaintance  of 
the  young  lawyer,  he  seemed  at  the  moment  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge, though  an  air  of  haughty  indifference,  which  he  assumed, 
could  not  conceal  his  vexation  and  embarrassment. 

"  If  we  must  needs  be  acquainted,  sir,"  he  said  at  last — "  for 
which  I  am  unable  to  see  any  necessity,  especially  as  I  am  now 
particularly  disposed  to  be  private — I  must  entreat  you  will 
tell  me  at  once  what  you  have  to  say,  and  permit  me  to  attend 
to  matters  of  more  importance." 

"  My  introduction,"  said  Fairford,  "  is  contained  in  this 
letter."— (Delivering  that  of  Maxwell.) — "  I  am  convinced  that, 
under  whatever  name  it  may  be  your  pleasure  for  the  present 
to  be  knowti,  it  is  into  your  hands,  and  yours  only,  that  it 
should  be  delivered." 

Redgauntlet  turned  the  letter  in  his  hand — then  read  the 
contents — then  again  looked  upon  the  letter  and  sternly  ob- 
served, "  The  seal  of  the  letter  has  been  broken.  Was  this 
the  case,  sir,  when  it  was  delivered  into  your  hand  ? " 

Fairford  despised  a  falsehood  as  much  as  any  man, — ^unless, 

Cerhaps,  as  Tom  Turnpenny  mieht  have  said,  "  in  the  way  of 
usiness."  He  answered  readily,  and  firmly,  "The  seal  was 
whole  when  the  letter  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Summertrees." 

"  And  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me?"  said  Redgauntlet,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  pick 
a  quarrel  upon  a  point  foreign  to  the  tenor  of  the  epistle. 

"  I  have  never  broken  the  seal  of  any  letter  committed  to 
my  charge,"  said  Alan  ;  "  not  from  fear  of  those  to  whom  such 
letter  might  be  addressed,  but  from  respect  to  myself." 

"  That  is  well  worded,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  •*  and  yet,  young 
Mr.  Counsellor,  I  doubt  whether  your  delicacy  prevented  your 
reading  my  letter,  or  listening  to  the  contents  as  read  by  some 
other  person  after  it  was  opened." 

"  I  certainly  did  hear  the  contents  read  over,"  said  Fair- 
ford ;  "  and  they  were  such  as  to  surprise  me  a  good  deal." 

"  Now  that,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  I  hold  to  be  pretty  much 
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the  saroe^  in  faro  amsdentue^  as  if  you  had  Droken  the  seal 
yourself.  I  shall  hold  myself  excused  from  entering  upon  far- 
ther discourse  with  a  messenger  so  faithless;  and  you  may 
thank  yourself  if  your  journey  has  been  fruitless/' 

**Stay,  sir,"  said  Fairford;  "and  know  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  paper  without  my  consent — 
1  may  even  say  against  my  will ;  for  Mr.  Buonaventure " 

"Who?"  demanded  Redgauntlet,  in  a  wild  and  alarmed 
manner — "  Whom  was  it  you  named  ? " 

"  Father  Buonaventure/'  said  Alan, — "  a  Catholic  priest,  as 
I  apprehend,  whom  I  saw  at  the  Misses  Arthuret*s  house,  called 
Fairladics." 

**  Misses  Arthuret  I — Fairladies  I — ^A  Catholic  priest  I — Father 
Buonaventure  !  "  said  Redgauntlet,  repeating  the  words  of  Alan 
with  astonishment — "  Is  it  possible  that  human  rashness  can 
reach  such  a  point  of  infatuation  ? — ^Tell  me  the  truth,  I  conjure 
you,  sir — I  have  the  deepest  interest  to  know  whether  this  is 
more  than  an  idle  legend,  picked  up  from  hearsay,  about  the 
country.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  know  the  risk  incurred  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  whom  the  discharge  of  their  duty  sends  to  these 
bloody  shores/' 

"I  am  a  lawyer,  certainly/'  said  Fairford  ;  "  but  my  holding 
iocb  a  respectable  condition  in  life  warrants  that  I  am  neither 
an  informer  nor  a  spy.  Here  is  sufficient  evidence  that  I  have 
seen  Father  Buonaventure/' 

He  put  Buonaventure's  letter  into  Redgauntlet's  hand,  and 
watcheo  his  looks  closely  while  he  read  it.  "  Double-dyed  in- 
btuation  1 "  he  muttered,  with  looks  in  which  sorrow,  displeas- 
uie,  and  anxiety,  were  mingled.  " '  Save  me  from  the  indiscre- 
tion of  my  friends,'  says  the  Spaniard ;  '  I  can  save  myself  from 
the  hostility  of  mv  enemies.' " 

He  then  read  the  letter  attentively,  and  for  two  or  three 
minutes  was  lost  in  thought,  while  some  purpose  of  importance 
Kerned  to  have  gathered  ^nd  sat  brooding  upon  his  countenance. 
He  held  up  his  finder  towards  his  satellite,  Cristal  Nixon,  who 
replied  to  iris  signal  with  a  prompt  nod ;  and  with  one  or  two  of 
the  attendants  approached  Fairford  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
him  apprehensive  they  were  about  to  lay  hold  of  him. 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  from  withinside  of  the 
bouse,  and  presently  rushed  forth  Peter  Peebles,  pursued  by 
Nanty  Ewart  with  his  drawn  hanger,  and  the  worthy  Quaker, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  mischief  to  others,  at  some  risk 
of  brining  it  on  himself. 

A  wilder  and  yet  a  more  absurd  6gure  can  hardly  be  imagine<^ 
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than  that  of  Poor  Peter  clattering  along  as  fast  as  hb  hogeboc^s 
wodd  permit  him,  and  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  flying 
scarecrow ;  while  the  thin  emaciated  form  of  Nanty  Ewart,  with 
the  hue  of  death  on  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  vengeance  glan- 
cing from  his  eye,  formed  a  ghastly  contrast  with  the  ridiculous 
object  of  his  pursuit. 

Redgauntlet  threw  himself  between  them.  "What  cxtrav* 
agant  folly  is  this  ?  **  he  said.  **  Put  up  your  weapon,  Captain. 
Is  this  a  time  to  indulge  in  drunken  brawls,  or  is  such  a  miser- 
able object  as  that  a  fitting  antagonist  for  a  man  of  courage  ? " 

*'  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Captain,  sheathing  his  weapon—^ 
"  I  was  a  little  bit  out  of  the  way,  to  be  sure  ;  but  to  know  th* 
provocation,  a  man  must  read  my  heart,  and  that  \  hardly  dare 
to  do  myself.  But  the  wretch  is  safe  from  me.  Heaven  ha^ 
done  its  own  vengeance  on  us  both." 

While  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  Peter  Peebles^  who  had  at 
first  crept  behind  Redgauntlet  in  bodily  fear,  began  now  to  reas^ 
sume  his  spirits.  Pulling  his  protector  by  the  sleeve,  **Mr* 
Herries — Mr.  Herries,"  he  whispered  eagerly,  "ye  have  done  me 
mair  than  ae  gude  turn,  and  if  ye  will  but  do  me  anither  at  this 
dead  pinch,  I'll  forgive  the  girded  keg  of  brandy  that  you  and 
Captain  Sir  Harry  Redeimlet  drank  out  yOn  time.  Ye  sail  hae 
an  ample  discharge  and  renunciation,  and,  though  I  should  see 
you  walking  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  or  standing  at  the  bar 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  no  the  very  thumbikins  themselves 
should  bring  to  my  memory  that  ever  I  saw  you  in  arms  yon 
day." 

He  accompanied  this  promise  by  pullhig  so  hard  at  Red* 
gauntlet's  cloak,  that  he  at  last  turned  round.  "  Idiot !  speak 
in  a  word  what  you  want." 

"  Aweel,  aweel.  In  a  word,  then,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "  I 
have  a  warrant  on  me  to  apprehend  that  man  that  stands  there, 
Alan  Fairford  by  name,  and  advocate  by  calling.  I  bought  it 
from  Maister  Justice  Foxley's  clerk,  Maister  Nicholas  Faggot, 
wi'  the  guinea  that  you  gied  me." 

"  Ha  !  "said  Redgauntlet,  "  hast  thou  really  such  a  warrant? 
let  me  see  it.    Look  sharp  that  no  one  escape,  Cristal  Nixoni" 

Peter  produced  a  huge,  greasy,  leathern  pocket-book,  too 
dirty  to  permit  its  original  color  to  be  visible,  filled  with  scrolls 
of  notes,  memorials  to  counsel,  and  Heaven  knows  what  beside!^. 
From  amongst  this  precious  mass  he  culled  forth  a  paper,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Redgauntlet,  or  Herries,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  call  him,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  It's  a  formal  and 
binding  warrant,  proceeding  on  my  affidavy  made,  that  th^  said 
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Akn  Fairf ord,  being  lawfully  engaged  in  my  service,  had  slipped 
tbe  tether  and  fled  over  the  Border,  and  was  now  lurking  there 
and  thereabouts,  to  elude  and  evite  die  discharge  of  his  bounden 
duty  to  me  ^  and  therefore  granting  warrant  to  constables  and 
others,  to  seek  for,  take,  and  apprehend  him,  that  he  may  bef 
brought  before  the  Honorable  Justice  Fozley  for  examination, 
and,  if  necessary,  for  commitment.  Now,  though  a*  this  be 
fairly  set  down,  as  I  tell  ^e,  yet  where  am  I  to  get  an  officer  to 
execute  this  warrant  in  sic  a  country  as  this,  where  swords  and 
pbtols  flee  out  at  a  word's  speaking,  and  folk  care  as  little  for 
the  peace  of  King  Georp^e,  as  the  peace  of  Auld  King  Coul  ? — 
There's  that  drunken  skipper,  and  that  wet  Quaker,  enticed  me 
into  the  public  this  morning,  and  because  I  wadna  gie  them  as 
much  brandy  as  wad  have  made  them  blind-drunk,  they  baith 
fell  on  me,  and  were  in  the  way  of  guiding  me  very  ill." 

While  Peter  went  on  in  this  manner,  Redgauntlet  glanced 
his  eye  over  the  warrant,  and  immediately  saw  that  it  must  be  a 
trick  passed  by  Nicholas  Faggot,  to  cheat  the  poor  insane  wretch 
out  of  his  sohtary  guinea.  But  the  Justice  had  actually  sub^ 
scribed  it,  as  he  did  whatever  his  clerk  presented  to  him,  and 
Redgaundet  resolved  to  use  it  for  bis  own  purposes. 

without  makiiM;  any  direct  answer,  therefore,  to  Petet 
Peebles,  he  walked  up  gravely  to  Fairford,  who  had  waited 
quietly  for  the  termination  of  a  scene  in  which  he  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  his  client,  Mr.  Peebles,  a  conspicuous  actoi^. 

"  Mr.  t'airford,"  said  Redgauntlet,  **  there  are  many  reasons 
which  might  induce  me  to  comply  with  the  request,  or  rather 
the  injunctions,  of  the  excellent  Father  Buonaventure,  that  I 
should  communicate  with  you  upon  the  present  condition  of 
my  ward,  whom  you  luow  under  the  name  of  Darsie  Latimer ; 
but  no  man  is  better  aware  than  you  that  the  law  must  be 
obeyed,  even  in  contradiction  to  our  own  feelings ;  now  this 
poor  man  has  obtained  a  warrant  for  carrying  you  before  a 
magistrate,  and,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  a  necessity  of  your  yields 
ing  to  it,  although  to  the  postponement  of  the  business  wUch 
you  may  have  with  me." 

"  A  warrant  against  me ! "  said  Alan,  ind^antly ;  '*  and 
at  that  poor  n  vserable  wretch*s  instance  ? — ^why,  this  is  a  trick, 
a  mere  and  most  palpable  trick." 

"  Ii  may  be  so,"  replied  Redgauntlet,  with  great  equa- 
nimity ;  "  doubtless  you  know  best  only  the  writ  appears 
tmlar,.  and  with  that  respect  for  the  law  which  has  been,"  he 
said,  with  hypocritical  formality,  "  a  leading  feature  of  my 
diaracter  through  life,  I  cannot  dispense  with  giving  my  poof 
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aid  to  the  support  of  a  legal  warrant    Look  at  it  yourself,  and 
be  satisfied  it  is  no  trick  of  mine." 

Fairford  ran  over  the  affidavit  and  the  warrant,  and  then 
exclaimed  oacf  morcr  that  it  was  an  impudent  imposition,  and 
that  he  would  hold  those  who  acted  upon  such  a  warrant  liable 
in  the  highest  damages.  '*  I  guess  at  ypur  motive,  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet/'  he  said,  ''  for  acquiescing  in  so  ridiculous  a  proceed- 
ii^.  <  But  be  assured  you  will  find  that,  in  this  country,  one 
jnot  of  ilh^al  violence  will  not  be  covered  or  atoned  for  by 
practicing  another.  You  cannot,  as  a  man  of  sen$e  and  honor, 
pretend  to  say  vou^  regard  this  as  a  legal  wan'ant" 

"  I  am  no  lawryer,  sif,"  s^id  Redgauntlet ;  "  and  pretend 
not  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  law — the  warrant  is  quite  formal, 
and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

"  Did  ever  anyone  hear,"  said  Fairford,  "  of  an  advocate 
being  compelled  to  return  to  his  task,  lil^e  a  collier  or  asalter  * 
who  has  deserted  his  master  ?  " 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not,"  said  Redgauntlet, 
dryly,  "  unless  on  the  ground  that  the  services  of  the  lawyer 
are  the  most  expensive  and  least  useful  of  the  two." 

"  You  cannot  mean  this  in  earnest,"  said  Fairford ;  "  you 
cannot  really  mean,  to  avail  yourself  of  so  poor  a  contrivance, 
to  evade  the  word  pledged  by  your  friend,  your  ghostly  father, 
in  my  behalf.  I  may  have  been  a  fool  for  trusting  it  too  easily, 
but  Uiink  what  you  must  be  if  you  can  abuse  my  conifidence  in 
this  manner.  I  entreat  you  to  reflect  that  this  usagp  releases 
me  from  all  promises  of  secrecy  or  connivance  at  what  I  am 
apt  to  think  are  very  dangerous  practices,  and  that " 

"  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Fairford,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  I  must  here 
interrupt  you  for  your  own  sake.  One  word  of  betraying  what 
you  may  have  seen,  or  what  you  m^y  have  suspected,  and  vour 
seclusion  is  like  to  have  either  a  very  distant  or  a  very  brief 
tenmnation ;  in  either  case  a  most  undesirable  one.  At  pres- 
ent»  you  are  sure  of  being  at  liberty  in  a  very  few  days — 
perhaps  much  sooner," 

"  And  my  friend,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "  for  whose  sake  I 
hare  run  myself  into  this  danger,  what  is  to  become  of  him  ? — 
Daric  and  dangerous  man  ! "  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  voice, 

"  I  will  not  be  again  cajoled  by  deceitful  promises " 

**  I  give  you  my  honor  that  your  friend  is  well,^  interrupted 
Redgauntlet ;  "  perhaps  I  may  permit  you  to  see  him,  if  you 
will  but  submit  with  patience  to  a  fate  which  is  inevitable.'' 
But  Alan  Fairford,  considering  his  confidence  as  having  been 
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abused,  first  by  Maxwell,  and  next  by  the  Priest,  raised  his 
voice,  and  appealed  to  all  the  King's  lieges  within  hearing, 
against  the  violence  with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  *  was 
instantly  seized  upon  by  Nixon  and  two  assistants,  who,  hold- 
ing down  his  arms,  and  endeavoring  to  stop  hb  mouth,  were 
atx>ut  to  hurry  him  away. 

The  honest  Quaker,  who  had  kept  out  of  Redgaimtlet's 
presence,  now  came  boldly  forward. 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  "  thou  dost  more  than  thou  canst  answer. 
Thou  knowest  me  well,  and  thou  art  aware,  that  in  me  thou 
hast  a  deeply  injured  neighbor,  who  was  dwelling  beside  thee 
in  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  hb  heart." 

"Tush,  Jonathan,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "Talk  not  to  me, 
roan  ;  it  is  neither  the  craft  of  a  youne  lawyer,  nor  the  simpli- 
city of  an  old  hypocrite,  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  CaCptain,  coming  forward  in  his 
turn,  "thb  is  hardly  fair,  General;  and  I  doubt,"  he  added, 
"  whether  the  will  of  my  owners  can  make  me  a  party  to  such 
proceedings. — Nay,  never  fumble  with  your  sword-hilt,  but  out 
with  it  like  a  man,  if  ]rou  are  for  a  tilting." — He  unsheathed 
his  hanger  and  continued — "  I  will  neither  see  my  comrade 
Fairford  nor  the  old  Quaker  abused.  D — n  all  warrants,  false 
or  true — curse  the  justice — confound  the  constable  I — and  here 
stands  little  Nanty  Ewart,  to  make  good  what  he  says  against 
gentle  and  simple,  in  spite  of  horse-shoe  or  horse-radish  either." 

The  cry  of  "  Down  with  all  warrants  I "  was  popular  in  the 
ears  of  the  militia  of  the  inn,  and  Nanty  Ewart  was  no  less  so. 
Fbhers,  ostlers,  seamen,  smugglers,  began  to  crowd  to  the  spot 
Crackenthorp  endeavored  in  vain  to  mediate.  The  attendants 
of  Redgauntlet  began  to  handle  their  firearms  ;  but  their  master 
shouted  to  them  to  forbear,  and  unsheathing  hb  sword  as  quick 
as  lightning,  he  rushed  on  Ewart  in  the  midst  of  his  bravade, 
and  struck  hb  weapon  from  his  hand  with  such  address  and 
force,  that  it  flew  three  yards  from  him.  Closing  with  him  at 
the  same  moment,  he  gave  him  a  severe  fall,  and  waved  his 
sword  over  hb  head,  to  show  he  was  absolutely  at  his  mercy. 

"  There,  you  drunken  vagabond,"  he  said,  "  I  give  you  your 
life — ^you  are  no  bad  fellow,  if  Vou  could  keep  from  brawling 
among  your  friends. — But  we  all  know  Nanty  Ewart,"  he  said 
to  the  crowd  around,  with  a  forgiving  laugh,  which,  joined  to 
the  awe  his  prowess  had  inspired,  entirely  confirmed  their 
wavering  allegiance. 

They  shouted,  "The  Laird  forever!"  while  poor  Nanty, 
riring  from  the  earth,  on  whose  lap  he  had  been  stretched  so 
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rudely,  went  in  quest  of  his  hanger,  lifted  it,  wiped  it,  and,  as 
he  returned  the  weapon  to  the  scabbard,  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  "  It  is  true  they  say  of  him,  and  the  devil  will  stand  his 
friend  till  his  hour  come ;  I  will  cross  him  no  more." 

So  saying,  he  slunk  from  the  crowd,  cowed  and  disheartened 
by  his  defeat 

"  For  you,  Joshua  Geddes,"  said  Redgauntlet,  approaching 
the  Quaker,  who,  with  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  had  beheld  the 
scene  of  violence,  "  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  arrest  thee  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  altogether  unbecoming  thy  pretended  prin- 
ciples ;  and  I  believe  it  will  go  hard  with  thee  both  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  and  among  thine  own  Society  of  Friends,  as  they  call 
themselves,  who  will  be  but  indifferently  pleased  to  see  the  quiet 
tenor  of  their  hypocrisy  insulted  by  such  violent  proceedings/' 

'*  /  violent ! ''  said  Joshua ;  "  /  do  aught  unbecoming  the 
principles  of  the  Friends  I  I  defy  thee,  man,  and  I  charge  thee, 
as  a  Christian,  to  forbear  vexing  my  soul  with  such  charges  : 
it,  is  grievous  enough  to  me  to  have  seen  violence  which  I  was 
unable  to  prevent." 

**  O  Joshua,  Joshua  1 "  said  Re^auntlet,  \irith  a  sardonic 
smile;  ''thou  light  of  the  faithful  in  the  town  of  Dumfries 
and  the  places  adjacent,  wilt  thou  thus  fall  away  from  the 
truth  ?  Hast  thou  not.  before  us  all,  attempted  to  rescue  a 
man  from  the  warrant  ot  law  ?  Didst  thou  not  encourage  that 
drunken  fellow  to  draw  his  weapon— and  didst  thou  not  thyself 
flourish  thy  cudgel  in  the  cause  ?  Think'st  thou  that  the  oaths 
of  the  injured  Peter  Peebles,  and  the  conscientious  Cristal 
Nixon,  besides  those  of  such  gentlemen  as  look  on  this  strange 
scene,  who  not  only  put  on  swearing  as  a  garment,  but  to  whom, 
in  Custom*hou$e  matters,  oaths  are  literallv  meat  and  drink, — 
dost  thou  not  think,  I  say,  that  these  men^s  oaths  will  go  far- 
ther than  thy  Yea  and  Nay  in  his  matter? " 

"  I  will  swear  to  anything,"  said  Peter.  "  All  is  fair  when 
it  comes  to  an  oath  ad liUm'^ 

"  You  do  me  foul  wrong,"  said  the  Quaker,  undismayed  by 
the  general  laugh,  "  I  encouraged  no  drawing  of  weapons, 
though  I  attempted  to  move  an  unjust  man  by  some  use  of 
argument — I  brandished  no  cudgel,  although  it  may  be  that 
the  ancient  Adam  struggled  within  me,  and  caused  my  hand 
to  grasp  mine  oaken  staff  firmer  than  usual,  when  I  saw  inno- 
cence borne  down  with  violence. — But  why  talk  I  what  is  true 
and  just  to  thee,  who  hast  been  a  man  of  violence  from  thy 
youth  upwards  ?  Let  me  rather  speak  to  thee  such  language  as 
thou  canst  comprehend.    Deliver  these  young  men  up  to  me,'' 
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he  said  when  he  had  led  Redgauntlet  a  little  apart  from  the 
crowd,  "  and  I  will  not  only  free  thee  from  the  heavy  charge  of 
damages  which  thou  hast  incurred  by  thine  outrage  upon  my 
property,  but  I  will  add  ransom  for  them  and  for  myself.  What 
would  it  profit  thee  to  do  the  youths  wrong,  by  detaining  them 
in  captivity  ? " 

"  Mr.  Geddes,"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  a  tone  more  respectful 
than  he  had  hitherto  used  to  the  Quaker,  "  your  language  is  dis- 
interested, and  I  respect  the  fidelity  of  your  friendship.  Per- 
haps we  have  mistaken  each  other's  principles  and  motives ; 
but  if  so,  we  have  not  at  present  time  for  explanation.  Make 
yourself  easy.  I  hope  to  raise  your  friend  Darsie  Latimer  to  a 
pitch  of  eminence  which  you  will  witness  with  pleasure  ; — ^nay, 
do  not  attempt  to  answer  me.  The  other  young  man  shall  suffer 
restraint  a  few  days,  probably  only  a  few  hours, — it  is  not  more 
than  due  for  his  pragmatical  interference  in  what  concerned  him 
not.  Do  you,  Mr.  Geddes,  be  so  prudent  as  to  take  your  horse 
and  leave  this  place,  which  is  growing  every  moment  more  unfit 
for  the  abode  of  a  man  of  peace.  You  may  wait  the  event  in 
•afety  at  Mount  Sharon." 

"  Friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "I  cannot  comply  with  thy  advice; 
/  will  remain  here,  even  as  thy  prisoner,  as  thou  didst  but  now 
threaten,  rather  than  leave  the  youth  who  hath  suffered  by  and 
through  me  and  my  misfortunes,  in  his  present  state  of  doubtful 
safety.  Wherefore  I  will  not  mount  my  steed  Solomon  ;  neither 
will  I  turn  his  head  towards  Mount  Sharon,  until  I  see  an  end 
of  this  matter." 

"  A  prisoner,  then,  you  must  be,"  said  Redgauntlet.  **  I  have 
no  time  to  dispute  the  matter  farther  with  you. — But  tell  me  for 
what  you  fix  your  ejres  so  attentively  on  yonder  people  of  mine." 

"To  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Quaker,  '*  I  admire  to  behold 
among  them  a  little  wretch  of  a  boy  called  Benjie,  to  whom  I 
think  Satan  has  given  the  power  of  transporting  himself  where- 
soever mischief  is  going  forward  ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said, 
there  is  no  evil  in  l]his  land  wherein  he  hath  not  a  finger,  if  not 
ft  whole  hand." 

The  boy,  who  saw  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  they  spoke, 
seemed  embarrassed,  and  rather  desirous  of  making  his  escape  ; 
but  at  a  signal  from  Redgauntlet  he  advanced,  assuming  the 
sheepish  look  and  rustic  manner  with  which  the  jackanapes 
covered  much  acuteness  and  roguery. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  party,  sirrah  ? "  said 
Redgauntlet 

"  Since  the  raid  on  the  stake-nets,"  said  Benjie,  with  hii 
finger  in  his  mouth. 
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"  And  what  made  you  follow  us  ? " 

*'  I  dauredna  stay  at  hame  for  the  constables/'  replied  the 
boy. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  Doing,  sir  ? — I  dinna  ken  what  ye  ca'  doing — I  have  been 
doing  naething,"  said  Benjie  ;  then  seeing  something  in  Red- 
gauntlet's  eye  which  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  he  added, 
**  Naething  but  waiting  on  Maister  Cristal  Nixon." 

"  Hum  ! — ay — indeed  ? "  muttered  Redgauntlet.  "  Must 
Master  Nixon  bring  his  own  retinue  to  the  field  ? — This  must 
be  seen  to." 

He  was  about  to  pursue  his  inquiry,  when  Nixon  himself 
came  to  him  with  looks  of  anxious  haste.  "  The  Father  is 
come,"  he  whbpered,  **  and  the  gentlemen  are  getting  together 
in  the  largest  room  of  the  house,  and  they  desire  to  see  you. 
Yonder  is  your  nephew,  too,  making  a  noise  like  a  man  in 
Bedlam." 

"  I  will  look  to  it  all  instantly,"  said  Redgaundet.  "  t  the 
Father  lodged  as  I  directed  ? " 

Cristal  nodded. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  final  trial,"  said  Redgauntlet.  He 
folded  his  hands — looked  upwards — crossed  himself — ^and  after 
this  act  of  devotion  (almost  the  first  which  anyone  had  observed 
him  make  use  of),  he  commanded  Nixon  to  keep  good  watch — 
have  his  horses  and  men  ready  for  every  emergence — look  after 
the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners — but  treat  them  at  the  same 
time  well  and  civilly.  And,  these  orders  given,  he  darted  hastily 
into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

Redgauntlet's  first  course  was  to  the  chamber  of  his 
nephew.  He  unlocked  the  door,  entered  the  apartment,  and 
asked  what  he  wanted,  that  he  made  so  much  noise. 

"I  want  my  liberty,"  said  Darsie,  who  had  wrought  himseJ' 
up  to  a  pitch  of  passion  in  which  his  uncle's  wrath  had  lost  i^ 
terrors.  "  I  desire  my  liberty,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  safetr 
pf  my  beloved  friend,  Alan  Fairford,  whose  voice  I  heard  but 
•ow." 
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"Your  liberty  shall  be  your  own  within  half-an  hour  from 
this  period — ^your  friend  shall  be  also  set  at  freedom  in  due 
time — and  you  yourself  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  his  place 
of  confinement." 

*'  This  does  not  satisfy  me,"  said  Darsie ;  "  I  mast  see  my 
friend  instantly ;  he  is  here,  and  he  is  here  endangered  on  my 
account  only — I  have  heard  violent  exclamations — the  clash  of 
swords.  You  will  gain  no  point  with  me  unless  I  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  his  safety," 

"  Arthur— dearest  nephew,"  answered  Redgauntlet,  "  drive 
me  not  mad!  Thine  o«rn  fate — that  of  thy  house — that  of 
thousands — that  of  Britain  herself,  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
scales  ;  and  you  are  only  occupied  about  the  safety  of  a  poor 
insignificant  pettifoger  I " 

*'  He  has  sustained  injury  at  your  hands,  then  ?  "  said  Darsie, 
fiercely.  "  I  know  he  has ;  but  if  so,  not  even  our  relationship 
shall  protect  you." 

"  Peace,  ungrateful  and  obstinate  fool ! "  said  Redgauntlet. 
•*  Yet  stay — Will  you  be  satisfied  if  you  see  this  Alan  Fairford, 
the  bundle  of  bombazine — this  precious  friend  of  yours — ^well 
and  sound  ? — ^Wiil  you,  I  say,  be  satisfied  with  seeing  him  in 
perfect  safety,  without  attempting  to  speak  to  or  converse  with 
him } " — Darsie  signified  his  assent  **  Take  hold  of  my  arm, 
then,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  and  do  you,  niece  Lilias,  take  the 
other ;  and  beware.  Sir  Arthur,  how  you  bear  yourself." 

Darsie  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  sufficiently  aware  that 
his  uncle  would  permit  him  no  interview  with  a  friend  whose 
influence  would  certainly  be  used  against  his  present  earnest 
wishes,  and  in  some  measure  contented  with  the  assurance  o£ 
Fairford's  personal  safety. 

Redgauntlet  led  them  through  one  or  two  passages  (for  the 
house,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  very  irregular,  and  built  at 
different  times),  until  they  entered  an  apartment,  where  a  man 
with  shouldered  carbine  kept  watch  at  the  door,  but  readily 
turned  the  key  for  their  reception.  In  this  room  they  found 
Aian  Fairford  and  the  Quaker,  apparently  in  deep  conversation 
with  each  other.  They  looked  up  as  Redgauntlet  and  his  party 
entered  ,  and  Alan  pulled  off  his  hat  and  made  a  profound  rev- 
erence, which  the  young  lady,  who  recognized  him — though, 
masked  as  she  was,  he  could  not  know  her — returned  with  some 
embarrassment,  arising  probably  from  the  recollection  of  the 
bold  step  she  had  taken  in  visiting  him. 

Darsie  longed  to  speak,  but  dared  not.  His  uncle  only  said, 
^  Gentlemen,  I  know  you  are  as  anxious  on  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer's 
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account  as  he  is  upon  yours.  I  am  commissioned  by  bim  to 
inform  you  that  he  is  as  well  as  you  are — I  trust  you  will  all 
meet  soon.  Meantime,  although  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  be  at 
large,  you  shall  be  as  well  treated  as  is  possible  under  your 
temporary  confinement" 

He  passed  on,  without  pausing  to  hear  the  answers  which 
the  lawyer  and  the  Quaker  were  hastening  to  prefer ;  and  only 
waving  his  hand  by  way  of  adieu,  made  his  exit,  with  the  real 
and  the  seeming  lady  whom  he  had  under  his  charge,  through 
a  door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  which  was  fastened 
and  guarded  like  that  by  which  thev  entered. 

Kedgauntlet  next  led  the  way  into  a  very  small  room  ;  ad- 
joining which,  but  divided  by  a  partition,  was  one  of  apparently 
larger  demensions ;  for  they  heard  the  trampling  of  the  heavy 
boots  of  the  period,  as  if  several  persons  were  walking  to  and 
fro,  and  conversing  in  low  and  anxious  whispers. 

•*  Here,"  said  Redgauntlet  to  his  nephew,  as  he  disencum- 
bered him  from  the  riding-skirt  and  the  mask,  "  I  restore  you 
to  yourself,  and  trust  you  will  lay  aside  all  effeminate  thoughts 
with  this  feminine  dress.  Do  not  blush  at  having  worn  a  dis- 
guise to  which  kings  and  heroes  have  been  reduced*  It  is  when 
female  craft  or  female  cowardice  find  their  way  into  a  manly 
bosom,  that  he  who  entertains  these  sentiments  should  take 
eternal  shame  to  himself  for  thus  having  resembled  womankind. 
Follow  me,  while  Lilias  remains  here.  I  will  introduce  you  to 
those  whom  I  hope  to  see  associated  with  you  in  the  most  glori- 
ous cause  that  hand  ever  drew  sword  in." 

Darsie  paused.  "  Uncle,"  he  said,  "  my  person  is  in  your 
hands;  but  remember,  my  will  is  my  own.  I  will  not  be 
hurried  into  any  resolution  of  importance.  Remember  what  I 
have  already  said — ^what  I  now  repeat — that  I  will  take  no  step 
of  importance  but  upon  conviction." 

*'  But  canst  thou  be  convinced,  thou  foolish  boy,  without 
bearing  and  understanding  the  grounds  on  which  we  act  ? " 

So  saying  he  took  Darsie  by  the  arm,  and  walked  with  him 
to  the  next  room — a  laige  apartment,  partly  filled  with  miscel- 
laneous articles  of  commerce,  chiefly  connected  with  contraband 
trade  ;  where,  among  bales  and  barrels,  sat  or  walked  to  and 
fro  several  gentlemen,  whose  manners  and  looks  seemed  supe- 
rior to  the  plain  riding  dresses  which  they  wore. 

there  was  a  grave  and  stern  anxiety  upon  their  countenances* 
when,  on  Redgauntlet*s  entrance,  they  drew  from  their  separate 
coteries  into  one  group  around  him,  and  saluted  him  with  a  for- 
mality which  had  something  in  it  of  ominous  melancholy.    Aa 
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Darsie  looked  around  the  circle,  he  thotight  he  could  discern 
in  it  few  traces  of  that  adventurous  hope  which  urges  men  upon 
desperate  enterprises  ;  and  began  to  believe  that  the  conspiracy 
would  dissolve  of  itself,  without  the  necessity  of  his  placing 
himself  in  direct  opposition  to  so  violent  a  character  as  his 
uncle,  and  incurring  the  hazard  with  which  such  opposition 
must  be  attended. 

Mr.  Redgauntlet,  however,  did  not  or  would  not,  see  any 
such  marks  of  depression  of  spirits  amongst  his  coadjutors,  but 
met  them  with  cheerful  countenance,  and  a  warm  greeting  of  wel- 
come. **  Happy  to  meet  you  here,  my  lord,"  he  said,  bowing 
low  to  a  slender  young  man.     "  I  trust  you  come  with  the 

pledges  of  your  noble  father,  of  B ,  and  all  that  loyal  house. 

— Sir  Richard,  what  news  in  the  west  ?  I  am  told  you  had  two 
hundred  men  on  foot  to  have  joined  when  the  fatal  retreat  from 
Derby  was  commenced.  When  the  White  Standard  is  again 
displayed  it  shall  not  be  turned  back  so  easily,  either  by  the 
force  of  its  enemies,  or  the  falsehood  of  its  friends.  Doctor 
Grumball,  I  bow  to  the  representative  of  Oxford,  the  mother  of 
learning  and  loyalty. — Pengwinion,  you  Cornish  chough,  has 
this  good  wind  blown  you  north? — Ah,  my  brave  Cambro- 
Britons,  when  was  Wales  last  in  the  race  of  honor  ? " 

Such  and  such-like  compliments  he  dealt  around,  which 
were  in  general  answered  by  silent  bows ;  but  when  he  saluted 
one  of  his  own  countr}'men  by  the  name  of  MacKellar,  and 
greeted  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  by  that  of  Pate-in-Peril,  the 
latter  replied,  "  that  if  Pate  were  not  a  fool  he  would  be  Pate- 
in-Safety ; "  and  the  former,  a  thin  old  gentleman,  in  tarnished 
embroidery,  said  bluntly,  "  Ay,  troth,  Redgauntlet,  I  am  here 
just  like  yourself ;  I  have  little  to  lose — they  that  took  my  land 
the  last  time  may  take  my  lift  this ;  and  that  is  all  I  care 
about  it." 

The  English  gentlemen,  who  were  still  in  possession  of  their 
paternal  estates,  looked  doubtfully  on  each  other,  and  there  was 
something  whispered  among  them  of  the  fox  which  had  lost 
his  tail. 

Redgauntlet  hastened  to  address  them.  **  I  think,  my  lords 
and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can  account  for  something 
like  sadness  which  has  cr^pt  upon  an  assembly  gathered  to- 
gether for  so  noble  a  purpose.  Our  numbers  seem,  when  thus 
assembled,  too  small  and  inconsiderable  to  shake  the  firm-seated 
usurpation  of  a  half-century.  But  do  not  count  us  by  what  we 
are  in  thew  and  muscle,  but  by  what  our  summons  can  do  among 
our  countrymen.    In  this  small  party  are  those  who  have  powex 
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to  raise  battalions,  and  thos^  who  have  wealth  to  pay  them. 
And  do  not  believe  our  friends  who  are  absent  are  cold  or  in- 
different to  the  cause.  Let  us  once  light  the  signal,  and  it  will 
be  hailed  by  all  who  retain  love  for  the  Stuart,  and  by  all — a 
more  numerous  body — who  hate  the  Elector.  Here  I  have 
letters  from " 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  interrupted  the  speaker.  "  We  all 
confide,  Redgauntlet,  in  your  valor  and  skill — ^we  admire  your 
perseverance ;  and  probably  nothing  short  of  your  strenuous 
exertions,  and  the  emulation  awakened  by  your  noble  and 
disinterested  conduct,  could  have  brought  so  many  of  us,  the 
scattered  remnant  of  a  disheartened  party,  to  meet  together 
once  again  in  solemn  consultation  , — ^for  I  take  it,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  looking  round,  "  this  is  only  a  consultation." 

"  Nothing  more,"  said  the  young  lord. 
"Nothing  more,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  shaking  his  large 
academical  peruke. 

And,  '*  Only  a  consultation,"  was  echoed  by  the  others. 

Redgauntlet  bit  his  lip.  "  I  had  hopes,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
discourses  I  have  held  with  most  of  you  from  time  to  time  had 
ripened  into  more  maturity  than  your  words  imply,  and  that  we 
were  here  to  execute  as  well  as  to  deliberate ;  and  for  this  we 
stand  prepared.     I  can  raise  five  hundred  men  with  my  whistle." 

*•  Five  hundred  men  !  "  said  one  of  the  Welsh  squires  \ 
"  Cot  bless  us !  and  pray  you,  what  cood  could  five  hundred 
men  do  ?  " 

"  All  that  the  priming  does  for  the  cannon,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith," answered  Redgauntlet ;  **  it  will  enable  us  to  seize 
Carlisle,  and  you  know  what  our  friends  have  engaged  for  in 
that  case." 

"  Yes — but,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  you  must  not  hurry 
us  on  too  fast,  Mr.  Redgauntlet ;  we  are  all,  I  believe,  as  sin-, 
cere  and  true-hearted  in  this  business  as  you  are,  but  we  will 
not  be  driven  forward  blindfold.  We  owe  caution  to  ourselves 
and  our  families,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  we  are  empowered 
to  represent  on  this  occasion." 

**  Who  hurries  you,  my  lord  ?  Who  is  it  that  would  drive 
this  meeting  forward  blindfold?  I  do  not  understand  your 
lordship,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

**  Nay,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  "  at  least  do  not  let  us 
fall  under  our  old  reproach  of  disagreeing  among  ourselves. 
What  my  lord  means,  Redgauntlet,  is,  that  we  have  this  morn- 
ing heard  it  is  uncertain  whether  you  could  even  bring  that 
ixxly  of  men  whom  you  count  upon;  your  countryman,  Mi; 
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MacKellar,  seemed,  just  before  you  came  in,  to  doubt  whether 
your  people  would  rise  in  any  force  unless  you  could  produce 
the  authority  of  your  nephew." 

**  I  might  ask,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  what  right  MacKellar, 
or  anyone,  has  to  doubt  my  being  able  to  accomplish  what  I 
stand  pledged  for .  — But  our  hopes  consist  in  our  unity. — Here 
stands  my  nephew. — Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  my  kinsman, 
Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Darsie,  with  a  throbbing  bosom,  for  he 
felt  the  crisis  a  very  painful  one,  "  allow  me  to  say  that  I  sus- 
pend expressing  my  sentiments  on  the  important  subject  under 
discussion  until  I  have  heard  those  of  the  present  meeting." 

"  Proceed  in  your  deliberations,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgaunt-» 
let ;  **  I  will  show  my  nephew  such  reasons  for  acquiescing  in 
the  result  as  will  entirely  remove  any  scruples  which  may  hang 
around  his  mind." 

Dr.  Grumball  now  coughed,  "  shook  his  ambrosial  curls," 
and  addressed  the  assembly. 

"  The  principles  of  Oxford,"  he  said,  "  are  well  understood, 
since  she  was  the  last  to  resign  herself  to  the  Arch-Usurper,— 
since  she  has  condemned,  by  her  sovereign  authority,  the  blas- 
phemous, atheistical,  and  anarchical  tenets  of  Locke,  and  other 
deluders  of  the  public  mind.  Oxford  will  give  men,  money, 
and  countenance  to  the  cause  of  the  rightful  monarch.  But 
we  have  been  often  deluded  by  foreign  powers,  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  our  zeal  to  stir  up  civil  dissensions  in  Britain, 
not  for  the  advantage  of  our  blessed  though  banished  mon« 
arch,  but  to  stir  up  disturbances  by  which  they  might  profit, 
while  we,  their  tools,  are  sure  to  be  ruined.  Oxford,  therefore, 
will  not  rise  unless  our  sovereign  comes  in  person  to  claim  our 
allegiance,  in  which  case,  God  forbid  we  should  refuse  him  our 
best  obedience." 

"  It  is  a  very  cood  advice,"  said  Mr.  Meredith. 

"  In  troth,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale  "  it  is  the  very  key- 
stone of  our  enterprise,  and  the  only  condition  upon  which  I 
myself  and  others  could  ever  have  dreamt  of  taking  up  arms. 
No  insurrection  which  has  not  Charles  Edward  himself  at  its 
head  will  ever  last  longer  than  till  a  single  foot  company  of  red- 
coats march  to  disperse  it." 

"  This  is  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  all  my  family,"  said 
the  young  nobleman  already  mentioned ;  "  and  I  own  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  being  summoned  to  attend  a  dangerous 
rendezvous  such  as  this  before  something  certain  could  have 
been  stated  to  us  on  this  most  important  preliminary  point" 
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"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  I  have  DOt  been 
so  unjust  either  to  myself  or  my  friends — I  had  no  means  of 
communicating  to  our  distant  confederates  (without  the  greatest 
risk  of  discovery)  what  is  known  to  some  of  my  honorable 
friends.  As  courageous  and  as  resolved  as  when,  twenty  years 
since,  he  threw  himself  into  the  wilds  of  Moidart,  Charles 
Edward  has  instantly  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful 
subjects.  Charles  Edward  is  in  this  country — Charles  Edward 
is  in  this  house!  —  Charles  Edward  waits  but  your  present 
decision  to  receive  the  homage  of  those  who  have  ever  c/illed 
themselves  his  loyal  liegemen.  He  that  would  now  turn  his 
coat  and  change  his  note  must  do  so  under  the  eye  of  his 
sovereign." 

There  was  a  deep  pause.  Those  among  the  conspirators 
whom  mere  habit,  or  a  desire  of  preserving  consistency,  had 
engaged  in  the  affair,  now  saw  with  terror  their  retreat  cut  off ; 
and  others  who,  at  a  distance,  had  regarded  the  proposed 
enterprise  as  hopeful,  trembled  when  the  ntoment  of  actually 
embarking  in  it  was  thus  unexpectedly  and  almost  inevitably 
precipitated. 

"  How  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  I "  said  Redgauntlet ; 
'^is  it  delight  ana  rapture  that  keep  you  thus  silent?  where 
are  the  eager  welcomes  that  should  be  paid  to  your  rightful 
King,  who  a  second  time  confides  his  person  to  the  care  of  his 
subjects,  undeterred  by  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  severe 
privations  of  his  former  expedition  ?  I  hope  there  is  no 
gentleman  here  that  is  not  ready  to  redeem,  in  his  Prince's 
presence,  the  pledge  of  fidelity  which  he  offered  in  his  ab- 
sence." 

**  I,  at  least,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  resolutely,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  sword,  *'  will  not  be  that  coward.  If  Charles 
is  come  to  these  shores,  I  will  be  the  first  to  give  him  welcome, 
and  to  devote  my  life  and  fortune  to  his  service." 

"  Before  Cot,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "  I  do  not  see  that  Mr. 
Redcantlet  has  left  us  anything  else  to  do." 

"  Stay,"  said  Summertrees,  "  there  is  yet  one  other  question. 
Has  he  brought  any  of  those  Irish  rapparees  with  him  who 
broke  the  neck  of  our  last  glorious  affair  ? " 

"  Not  a  man  of  them,"  said  Redgauntlet 

"  I  trust,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  "  that  there  are  no  Catholic 
priests  in  his  company.  I  would  not  intrude  on  the  private  con- 
science of  my  sovereign,  but,  as  an  unworthy  son  of  the  Church 
of  Enp^land,  it  is  my  duty  to  consider  her  security." 

*'  Not  a  Popish  dog  or  cat  is  there  to  bark  or  mew  about  his 
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Majesty,**  said  Redgauntlet.  "  Old  Shaftesbury  himself  could 
not  wish  a  prince's  person  more  secure  from  Popery — which 
may  not  be  the  worst  religion  in  the  world,  notwithstanding 
Any  more  doubts,  gentlemen  ?  can  no  more  plausible  reasons 
be  discovered  for  postponing  the  payment  of  our  duty,  and 
discharge  of  our  oaths  and  engagements?  Meantime  your 
King  waits  your  declaration — by  my  faith  he  hath  but  a  frozen 
reception  I " 

"Redgauntlet,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  calmly,  "your 
reproaches  shall  not  goad  me  into  anything  of  which  my  reason 
disapproves.  That  I  respect  my  engagement  as  much  as  you 
do  is  evident,  since  I  am  here,  ready  to  support  it  with  the  best 
Mood  in  my  veins.  But  has  the  King  really  come  hither  en- 
tirely unattended  ? " 

'*  He  has  no  man  with  him  but  young ^  as  aid-de-camp, 

and  a  single  valet-de-chambre." 

'*  No  man  ; — but,  Redgauntlet,  as  you  are  a  gentlemen,  has 
he  no  woman  with  him  ? " 

Redgauntlet  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  replied,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  say — ^he  has." 

The  company  looked  at  each  other,  and  remained  silent  for 
a  moment  At  length  Sir  Richard  proceeded.  "I  need  not 
repeat  to  you,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  what  is  the  well-grounded  opin- 
ion of  his  Majesty's  friends  concerning  that  most  unhappy  con- 
nection ;  there  is  but  one  sense  and  feeling  amongst  us  upon 
the  subject.  I  must  conclude  that  our  humble  remonstrances 
were  communicated  by  you,  sir,  to  the  King  ? " 

**  In  the  same  strong  terms  in  which  they  were  couched," 
replied  Redgauntlet.  "  I  love  his  Majesty's  cause  more  than  I 
fear  his  displeasure." 

"  But,  apparently,  our  humble  expostulation  has  produced 
no  effect.  This  lady,  who  has  crept  into  his  bosom,  has  a 
sbter  in  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  Court,  and  yet  we  are  well 
assured  that  our  most  private  communication  is  placed  in  her 
keeping." 

"  Varium  et  muiabiU  semper  feminay^  said  Dr.  Grumball. 

"  She  puts  his  secrets  into  her  work-bag,"  said  Maxwell  \ 
"  and  out  they  fly  whenever  she  opens  it.  If  I  must  hang,  I 
would  wish  it  to  be  in  somewhat  a  better  rope  than  the  string 
of  a  lady's  hussey." 

"  Are  you,  too,  turning  dastard,  Maxwell  1 "  said  Redgaunt* 
let,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Maxwell ;  '*  let  us  fight  for  it,  and  let  them  win 
and  wear  us ;  but  to  be  betrayed  by  a  brimstone  like  that ^ 
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**  Be  temperate,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  the  foible 
of  which  you  complain  so  heavily  has  always  been  that  of  kings 
and  heroes,  which  I  feel  strongly  confident  the  King  will  sur- 
mount upon  the  hun^bie  entreaty  of  his  best  servants,  and  when 
he  sees  them  ready  to  peril  their  ail  ui  his  cause  upon  the 
slight  condition  of  his  resigning  the  society  of  a  female  favorite, 
of  whom  I  have  seen  reason  to  think  he  hath  been  himself  fot 
some  time  wearied.  But  let  us  not  press  upon  him  rashly  with 
our  well-meant  zeal.  He  has  a  princely  will,  as  becomes  bis 
princely  birth,  and  we,  gentlemen,  who  are  royalists,  should  be 
the  last  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  to  limit  its  exercise. 
I  am  as  much  surprised  and  hurt  as  you  can  be  to  find  that  he 
has  made  her  the  companion  of  this  journey,  increasing  eveiy 
chance  of  treachery  and  detection.  But  do  not  let  us  insist 
upon  a  sacrifice  so  humiliating  while  he  has  scarce  placed  a 
foot  upon  the  beach  of  his  kingdom.  Let  us  act  generously 
by  our  Sovereign  ;  and  when  we  have  shown  what  we  will  do 
for  him,  we  shall  be  able,  with  better  face,  to  state  what  it  is  we 
expect  him  to  concede." 

'*  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  but  a  pity,"  said  MacKellar,  "  when 
so  many  pretty  gentlemen  are  got  together,  that  they  should 
part  without  the  flash  of  a  sword  among  them." 

•*  I  should  be  of  that  gentleman's  opinion,"  said  Lord ^ 

"  had  I  nothing  to  lose  but  my  life ;  but  I  frankly  own  that 
the  conditions  on  which  our  family  agreed  to  join  having  been, 
in  this  instance,  left  unfulfilled,  I  will  not  peril  the  whole  for- 
tunes of  our  house  on  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  an  artful  woman." 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  your  lordship,"  said  Redgauntlet, 
*'  take  a  course  which  is  more  likely  to  secure  your  house's 
wealth  than  to  augment  its  honors." 

•*  How  am  I  to  understand  your  language,  sir  ? "  said  the 
young  nobleman,  haughtily. 

"Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  interposing,  "do 
not  let  friends  quarrel  :  we  are  all  zealous  for  the  cause — but 
truly,  although  I  know  the  license  claimed  by  the  great  in  such 
Matters,  and  can,  I  hope,  make  due  allowance,  there  is,  I  may 
say,  an  indecorum  in  a  prince  who  comes  to  claim  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  Church  of  England  arriving  on  such  an  errand 
with  such  a  companion — si  nan  caste,  caute  iameny 

"I  wonder  how  the  Church  of  England  came  to  be  so 
heartily  attached  to  his  merry  old  namesake,*'  said  Redgauntlet 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  then  took  up  the  question,  as  one 
whose  authority  and  experience  gave  him  right  to  speak  with 
much  weight 
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"We  have  no  leisure  for  hesitation,"  he  said;  "it  is  full 
time  that  .c  decide  what  course  we  are  to  hold.  I  feel  as 
much  as  you,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  the  delicacy  of  capitulating 
with  our  Sovereign  in  his  present  condition.  But  I  must  also 
think  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  cause,  the  confiscation  and  blood- 
shed which  will  take  place  among  his  adherents,  and  all 
through  the  infatuation  with  which  he  adheres  to  a  woman  who 
is  the  pensionary  of  the  present  minister,  as  she  was  for  years 
Sir  Robert  Walpole^s.  Let  his  Majesty  send  her  back  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  sword  on  which  I  now  lay  my  hand  shall 
instantly  be  unsheathed,  and,  I  trust,  many  hundred  others  at 
the  same  moment." 

The  other  persons  present  testified  their  unanimous  ac- 
quiescence in  what  Sir  Richard  Glendale  had  said. 

"  I  see  you  have  taken  your  resolutions,  gentlemen,"  said 
Redgauntlet;  "unwisely  I  think,  because  I  believe  that,  by 
softer  and  more  generous  proceedings,  you  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  carry  a  point  which  I  think  as  desirable  as  you 
do.  But  what  is  to  be  done  if  Charles  should  refuse,  with  the 
inflexibility  of  his  grandfather,  to  comply  with  this  request  of 
yours  t     Do  you  mean  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  t " 

"  God  forbid  1 "  said  Sir  Richard,  hastilv  ;  "  and  God  for- 
give you,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  for  breathing  such  a  thought.  No  I 
I  for  one  will,  with  all  duty  and  humility,  see  him  safe  back  to 
bis  vessel,  and  defend  him  with  my  life  against  whosoever 
shall  assail  him.  But  when  I  have  seen  his  sails  spread,  my 
next  act  will  be  to  secure,  if  I  can,  my  own  safety,  by  retiring 
to  my  house ;  or,  if  I  find  our  engagement,  as  is  too  probable, 
has  taken  wind,  by  surrendering  myself  to  the  next  Justice  of 
Peace,  and  giving  security  that  hereafter  I  shall  live  quiet,  and 
submit  to  the  ruling  powers." 

Again  the  rest  of  the  persons  present  intimated  their  agree- 
ment in  opinion  with  the  speaker. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet,  **  it  is  not  for  me  to 
oppose  the  opinion  of  every  one;  and  I  must  do  you  the 
justice  to  say,  that  the  King  has,  in  the  present  instance,  neg- 
lected a  condition  of  your  agreement  which  was  laid  before 
him  in  very  distinct  terms.  The  question  now  is,  who  is  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  this  conference  ;  for  I  presume 
you  would  not  wait  on  him  in  a  body  to  make  the  proposal 
that  he  should  dismiss  a  person  from  his  family  as  the  price  of 
your  allegiance." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Redgauntlet  should  make  the  explanation," 
said  Lord .     "Ashe  has,  doubtless,  done  justice  to  our 
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remonstrances  by  communicating  thera  to  the  King,  no  one 
cai,  with  such  propriety  and  force,  state  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table consequence  of  tiieir  being  neglected." 

"  Now,  1  think,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  that  those  who  make 
the  objection  should  state  it,  for  I  am  confident  the  King  will 
ha.dly  believe,  on  less  authority  than  that  of  the  heir  of  the 

loyal  House  of  B ,  that  he  is  the  first  to  seek  an  evasion  of 

his  pledge  to  join  him." 

"  An  evasion,  sir  1 "  repeated  Lord — — ,  fiercely.  "  I  have 
borne  too  much  from  you  already,  and  this  I  will  not  endure. 
Favour  me  with  your  company  to  the  downs." 

Redgauntlet  laughed  scornfully,  and  was  about  to  follow 
the  fiery  young  man,  when  Sir  Richard  again  interposed. 
"  Are  we  to  exhibit,"  he  said,  "  the  last  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
solution of  our  party,  by  turning  our  swords  against  each 

other  ? — Be  patient.  Lord ;  in  such  conferences  as  this, 

much  must  pass  unquestioned  which  might  brook  challenge 
elsewhere.  There  is  a  privilege  of  party  as  of  parliament- 
men  cannot,  in  emergency,  stand  upon  picking  phrases.— 
Gentlemen,  if  you  will  extend  your  confidence  in  me  so  far,  I 

will  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  and  I  hope  my  Lord and  Mr. 

Redgauntlet  will  accompany  me.  I  trust  the  explanation  ot 
this  unpleasant  matter  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
that  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  liberty  to  render  our  homage  to 
our  Sovereign  without  reserve,  when  I  for  one  will  be  the  first 
to  peril  all  in  his  just  quarrel." 

Redgauntlet  at  once  stepped  forward.  "  My  lord,"  he 
said,  "  if  my  zeal  made  me  say  anything  in  the  slightest  degree 
offensive,  I  wish  it  unsaid,  and  ask  your  pardon.  A  gentle* 
man  can  do  no  more." 

"  1  could  not  have  asked  Mr.  Redgauntlet  to  do  so  much," 
said  the  young  nobleman,  willingly  accepting  tlie  hand  which 
Redgauntlet  offered.  "  I  know  no  man  living  from  whom  I 
could  take  so  much  reproof  without  a  sense  of  degradation,  as 
from  himself." 

"  Let  me  then  hope,  my  lord,  that  you  will  go  with  Sir 
Richard  and  me  to  the  presence.  Your  warm  blood  will  heat 
our  zeal — our  colder  resolves  will  temper  yours." 

The  young  lord  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Alas  I  Mr. 
Redgauntlet,"  he  said,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  in  zeal  you 
surpass  us  all.  But  I  will  not  refuse  this  mission,  provided 
you  will  permit  Sir  Arthur,  your  nephew,  also  to  accompany  us.' 

"  My  nephew  ? "  said  Redgauntlet,  and  seemed  to  hesitate, 
then  added,  "  Most  certainly.— I  trust,"  he  said,  he  looking  at 
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Darsie,  "  he  will  bring  to  his  Prince's  presence  such  sentiments 
as  fit  the  occasion." 

It  seemed  however  to  Darsie,  that  his  uncle  would  rather 
have  left  him  behind,  had  he  not  feared  that  he  might  in  that 
case  have  been  influenced  by,  or  might  perhaps  himself  influ- 
ence, the  unresolved  confedrates  with  whom  he  must  have 
associated  during  his  absence. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  and  request  admission." 

In  a  moment  after  he  returned,  and  without  speaking, 
motioned  for  the  young  nobleman  to  advance.  He  did  so, 
followed  by  Sir  Richard  Glendale  and  Darsie,  Redgauntlet 
himself  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  short  passage,  and  a  few 
steps,  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  temporary  presence- 
chamber,  in  which  the  Royal  Wanderer  was  to  receive  their 
homage.  It  was  the  upper  loft  of  one  of  those  cottages  which 
made  additions  to  the  old  inn,  poorly  furnished,  custy,  and  in 
disorder  \  for,  rash  as  the  enterprise  might  be  considered,  they 
had  been  still  careful  not  to  draw  the  attention  of  strangers 
by  any  particular  attentions  to  the  personal  accommodation  of 
the  Prince.  He  was  seated,  when  the  deputies,  as  they  might 
be  termed,  of  his  remaining  adherents  entered ;  and  as  he 
rose,  and  came  forward  and  bowed,  in  acceptance  of  their 
salutation,  it  was  with  a  dignified  courtesy  which  at  once  sup- 
piled  whatever  was  deficient  in  external  pomp,  and  converted 
the  wretched  garret  into  a  saloon  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  the  same  personage 
already  introduced  in  the  character  of  Father  Buonaventure, 
by  which  name  he  was  distinguished  at  Fairladies.  His  dress 
was  not  different  from  what  he  then  wore,  excepting  that  he 
had  a  loose  riding-coat  of  camlet,  under  which  he  carried  an 
efficient  cut-and-thrust  sword,  instead  of  his  walking  rapier, 
and  also  a  pair  of  pistols. 

Redgauntlet  presented  to  him  successively  the  young  Lord 

• and  his  kinsman,  Sir  Auther  Darsie  •  Redgauntlet,  wb  > 

trembled  as,  bowing  and  kissing  his  hand,  he  found  himseif 
surprised  into  what  might  be  construed  an  act  of  high  treason, 
which  yet  he  saw  no  safe  means  to  avoid. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  seemed  personally  known  to  Charles 
Edward,  who  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  affec- 
tion, and  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  tears  which  rushed 
into  that  gentleman's  eyes,  as  he  bade  his  Majesty  welcome  to 
his  native  kingdom. 

"  Yes,  my  good  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  unfortunate  Prince, 
in  a  tone  melancholy,  yet  resolved,  "  Charles  Edward  is  with 
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his  faithful  friends  once  more — not  perhaps,  with  his  former 
gay  hopes  which  undervalued  danger,  but  with  the  same  de- 
termined contempt  of  the  worst  which  can  befall  him,  in  claim- 
ing his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  country." 

"  I  rejoice,  sir — and  yet,  alas  !  I  must  also  grieve,  to  see 
you  once  more  on  the  British  shores,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glen- 
dale,  and  stopped  short — a  tumult  of  contradictory  feelings  pre- 
venting his  farther  utterance. 

"  It  is  the  call  of  my  faithful  and  suffering  people  which 
alone  could  have  induced  me  to  take  once  more  the  sword  in 
my  hand.  For  my  own  part,  Sir  Richard,  when  I  have  re- 
flected how  many  of  my  loyal  and  devoted  friends  perished  by 
the  sword  and  by  proscription,  or  died  indigent  and  neglected 
in  a  foreign  land,  I  have  often  sworn  that  no  view  to  my  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  should  again  induce  me  to  agitate  a  title 
which  has  cost  my  followers  so  dear.  But  since  so  many  men 
of  worth  and  honor  conceive  the  cause  of  England  and  Scot- 
land  to  be  linked  with  that  of  Charles  Stuart,  I  must  follow 
their  brave  example,  and,  laying  aside  all  other  considerations, 
once  more  stand  forward  as  their  deliverer.  I  am,  however, 
come  hither  upon  your  invitation ;  and  as  you  are  so  completely 
acquainted  with  circumstances  to  which  my  absence  must 
necessarily  have  rendered  me  a  stranger,  I  must  be  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  I  know  well  I  never  can  refer  my* 
self  implicitly  to  more  loyal  hearts  or  wiser  heads  than  Herries 
Redgauntlet  and  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  Give  me  your  advice, 
then,  how  we  are  to  proceed,  and  decide  upon  the  fate  of 
Charles  Edward." 

Redgauntlet  looked  at  Sir  Richard,  as  if  to  say,  **  Can  you 
press  any  additional  or  unpleasant  condition  at  a  moment  like 
this  ?  "  And  the  other  shook  his  head  and  looked  down,  as  if 
his  resolution  was  unaltered,  and  yet  as  feeling  all  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation. 

There  was  a  siience,  which  was  broken  by  the  unfortunate 
representative  of  an  unhappy  dynasty,  with  some  appearance 
of  irritation.  "This  is  strange,  gentlemen,"  he  said;  "you 
have  sent  for  me  from  the  bosom  of  my  family,  to  head  an  ad- 
venture of  doubt  and  danger ;  and  when  I  come,  your  own 
minds  seem  to  be  still  irresolute.  I  had  not  expected  this  on 
the  part  of  two  such  men." 

"  For  me,  sire,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  the  steel  of  my  sword 
is  not  truer  than  the  temper  of  my  mind." 

"  My  Lord 's  and  mine  are  equally  so,"  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard ;  "  but  you  had  in  charge,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  to  convey  our 
request  to  his  Majesty,  coupled  with  certain  conditions." 
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**  And  I  dbcharged  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  and  to  you," 
said  Redgauntlet. 

"  I  looked  at  no  condition,  gentlemen,"  said  their  King, 
with  dignity,  save  that  which  called  me  here  to  assert  my  rights 
in  person.  That  I  have  fulfilled  at  no  common  risk.  Here 
I  stand  to  keep  my  word,  and  I  expect  of  you  to  be  true  to 
yours." 

"  There  was,  or  should  have  been,  something  more  than 
that  in  our  proposal,  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Richard. 
"  There  was  a  condition  annexed  to  it." 

"  I  saw  it  not,"  said  Charles,  interrupting  him.  "  Out  of 
tenderness  towards  the  noble  hearts  of  whom  I  think  so  highly, 
I  would  neither  see  nor  read  anything  which  could  lessen  5iem 
in  my  love  and  my  esteem.  Conditions  can  have  no  part  be- 
twixt Prince  and  subject." 

"  Sire,"  said  Redgauntlet,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  "  I  see 
from  Sir  Richard's  countenance  he  deems  it  my  fault  that  your 
Majesty  seems  ignorant  of  what  your  subjects  desired  that  I 
should  communicate  to  your  Majesty.  For  Heaven's  sake! 
for  the  sake  of  all  my  past  services  and  sufferings,  leave  not 
such  a  stain  upon  my  honor  !  The  note.  Number  D,  of  which 
this  is  a  copy,  referred  to  the  painful  subject  to  which  Sir  Rich- 
ard again  directs  your  attention." 

"  You  press  upon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Prince,  coloring 
highly,  "  recollections,  which,  as  I  hold  them  most  alien  to  your 
character,  I  would  willingly  have  banished  from  my  memory. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  my  loyal  subjects  would  think  so  poorly 
of  me,  as  to  use  my  depressed  circumstances  as  a  reason  for 
forcing  themselves  into  my  domestic  privacies,  and  stipulating 
arrangements  with  their  King  regarding  matters,  in  which  the 
meanest  hinds  claim  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
In  affairs  of  state  and  public  policy,  I  will  ever  be  guided,  as 
becomes  a  prince,  by  the  advice  of  my  wisest  counsellors  ;  in 
those  which  regard  my  private  affections,  and  my  domestic  ar- 
rangements, I  claim  the  same  freedom  of  will  which  I  allow  to 
all  my  subjects,  and  without  which  a  crown  were  less  worth 
weariiig  than  a  beggar's  bonnet." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale, 
"  I  see  it  must  be  my  lot  to  speak  unwilling  truths ;  but  believe 
me,  I  do  so  with  as  much  profound  respect  as  deep  regret.  It 
is  true,  we  have  called  you  to  head  a  mighty  undertaking,  and 
that  your  Majesty,  preferring  honor  to  safety,  and  the  love  of 
your  country  to  your  own  ease,  has  condescended  to  become 
our  leader.    But  we  also  ppinted  out  as  a  necessary  and  indis- 
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pensable  preparatory  stej)  to  the  achievement  of  our  purpose^ 
and,  I  must  say,  as  a  positive  condition  of  our  engaging  in  it— 
that  an  individual,  supposed — I  presume  not  to  guess  how 
truly — to  have  your  Majesty's  more  intimate  confidence,  and 
believed,  I  will  not  say  on  absolute  proof,  but  upon  the  most 
pregnant  suspicion,  to  be  capable  of  betraying  that  confidence 
to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  should  be  removed  from  your  royal 
household  and  society." 

"  This  is  too  insolent,  Sir  Richard ! "  said  Charles  Edward. 
"  Have  you  inveigled  me  into  your  power  to  bait  me  in  this 
unseemly  manner  ?  And  you,  Redgauntlet,  why  did  you  suffer 
matters  to  come  to  such  a  point  as  this,  witliout  making  me 
more  distinctly  aware  what  insults  were  \o  be  practiced  on 
me?" 

"  My  gracious  Prince,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  I  am  so  far  to 
blame  in  this,  that  I  did  not  think  so  slight  an  impediment  as 
that  of  a  woman's  society  could  have  really  interrupted  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  magnitude.  I  am  a  plain  man,  sire,  and 
speak  but  bluntly  ;  I  could  not  have  dreamt  but  what,  within 
the  first  five  minutes  of  this  interview,  either  Sir  Richard  and 
his  friends  would  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  a  condition  so 
ungrateful  to  your  Majesty,  or  that  your  Majesty  would  have 
sacrificed  this  unhappy  attachment  to  the  sound  advice,  or  even, 
to  the  over-anxious  suspicions,  of  so  many  faithful  subjects.  I 
saw  no  entanglement  in  such  a  difficulty,  which  on  either  side 
might  not  have  been  broken  through  like  a  cobweb." 

"  You  were  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Charles  Edward,  "  entirely 
mistaken — as  much  so  as  you  are  at  this  moment,  when  you 
think  in  your  heart  my  refusal  to  comply  with  this  insolent  pro- 
position is  dictated  by  a  childish  and  romantic  passion  for  ap 
individual.  I  tell  you,  sir,  1  could  part  with  that  person  to- 
morrow, without  an  instant's  regret — that  I  have  had  thoughts 
of  dismissing  her  from  my  court,  for  reasons  known  to  myself ; 
but  that  I  will  never  betray  my  rights  as  a  sovereign  and  a 
man,  by  taking  this  step  to  secure  the  favor  of  anyone,  or  to 
purchase  that  all^iance  which,  if  you  owe  it  to  me  at  all,  is 
due  to  me  as  my  birthright." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  Regauntlet ;  "  I  hope  both  your 
Majesty  and  Sir  Richard  will  reconsider  your  resolutions,  or 
forbear  this  discussion,  in  a  conjuncture  so  pressing.  I  trust 
your  Majesty  will  recollect  that  you  are  on  hostile  ground ; 
that  our  preparations  cannot  have  so  far  escaped  notice  as  to 
permit  us  now  with  safety  to  retreat  from  our  purpose  ;  inso- 
rouchy  that  it  is  with  the  deepest  acxiety  of  heart  I  foresee  even 
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danger  to  your  own  royal  person,  unless  yon  can  cenerousJy 
give  your  subjects  the  satisfaction,  which  Sir  Kichara  seems  to 
tiiink  th^  are  obstinate  in  demanding." 

"  And  deep  indeed  your  anxiety  ought  to  be,"  said  the 
Prince.  "  Is  it  in  these  circumstances  of  personal  danger  in 
which  you  expect  to  overcome  a  resolution,  which  is  founded 
on  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  me  as  a  man  or  a  prince  ?  If  the 
axe  and  scaffold  were  ready  before  the  windows  of  Whitehall, 
I  would  rather  tread  the  same  path  with  my  great-grandfather, 
than  concede  the  slightest  point  in  which  my  honor  is  con* 
cemed." 

He  spoke  these  words  with  a  determined  accent,  and  looked 
around  him  on  the  company,  all  of  whom  (excepting  Darsie, 
who  saw,  he  thought,  a  fair  period  to  a  most  perilous  enter- 
prise) seemed  in  deep  anxiety  and  confusion.  At  length.  Sir 
Richard  spoke  in  a  solemn  and  melancholy  tone. 

''  If  the  safety,"  he  said,  of  poor  Richard  Glendale  were 
alone  concerned  in  this  matter,  I  have  never  valued  my  life 
enough  to  weigh  it  against  the  slightest  point  of  your  Majesty's 
service.  But  I  am  only  a  messenger — a  commissioner,  who 
must  execute  my  trust,  and  upon  whom  a  thousand  voices  will 
ay.  Curse  and  woe,  if  I  do  it  not  with  fidelity.  All  of  your 
aaherents,  even  Redgauntlet  himself,  see  certain  ruin  to  this 
enterprise — the  greatest  danger  to  your  Majesty's  person — the 
utter  destruction  of  all  your  party  and  friends,  if  they  insist 
not  on  ths  point  which,  unfortunately,  your  Majesty  is  so  un- 
willing to  concede.  I  speak  it  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish — 
with  a  tongue  unable  to  utter  my  emotions — but  it  must  be 
spoken — the  fatal  truth — that  if  your  royal  goodness  cannot 
yield  to  us  a  boon  which  we  hold  necessary  to  our  security 
and  your  own,  your  Majesty  with  one  word  disarms  ten  thou- 
sand men,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  your  behalf ;  or,  to 
speak  yet  more  plainly,  you  annihilate  even  the  semblance  of 
a  royal  party  in  Great  Britain." 

"  And  why  do  you  not  add,"  said  the  Prince,  scornfully, 
•*  that  the  men  who  have  been  ready  to  assume  arms  in  my 
behalf,  will  atone  for  their  treason  to  the  Elector  by  delivering 
me  up  to  the  fate  for  which  so  many  proclamations  have  destined 
me  ?  Carry  my  head  to  St.  James's,  gentlemen  ;  you  will  do  a 
more  acceptable  and  a  more  honorable  action,  than,  having 
inveigled  me  into  a  situation  which  places  nie  so  comple^ely  in 
your  power,  to  dishonor  yourselves  by  propositions  which  dis- 
honor me." 

'*  My  God,  sire  1 "  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  clasping  his 
26 
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hands  together,  in  impatience,  "  of  what  great  ana  inexpiable 
crime  can  your  Majesty^s  ancestors  have  been  guilty,  that  they 
have  been  punished  by  the  infliction  of  judicial  blindness  oiv 

their  whole  generation  1 — Come,  my  Lord ^  we  must  to  our 

friends." 

"  By  your  leave,  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
"  not  till  we  have  learned  what  measures  can  be  taken  for  his 
Majesty's  personal  safety." 

*'  Care  not  for  me,  young  man,"  said  Charles  Edward ; 
•*  when  I  was  in  the  society  of  Highland  robbers  and  cattle- 
drovers,  I  was  safer  than  I  now  hold  myself  among  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  best  blood  in  England. — Farewell,  gentlemen 
— I  will  shift  for  myself." 

"  This  must  never  be,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  Let  me  that 
brought  you  to  the  point  of  danger,  at  least  provide  for  your 
safe  retreat." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  his 

nephew.     The  Wanderer,  averting  his  eyes  from  Lord and 

Sir  Richard  Glendale,  threw  himself  into  a  seat  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  apartment,  while  they,  in  much  anxiety,  stood  to 
gether,  at  a  Stance  from  him,  and  conversed  in  whispers. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 

NARRATIVE   CONTINUED. 

When  Redgauntlet  left  the  room,  in  haste  and  discomposure, 
the  first  person  he  met  on  the  stair,  and  indeed  so  close  by  the 
door  of  the  apartment  that  Darsie  thought  he  must  have  been 
listening  there,  was  his  attendant  Nixon. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  here?"  he  said,  abruptly  and 
sternly. 

**  I  wait  your  orders,"  said  Nixon.  **  I  hope  all's  right  1— 
excuse  my  zeal." 

**  All  IS  wrong,  sir — ^Where  is  the  seafaring  fellow — Ewart— • 
what  do  you  call  him  ? " 

"Nanty  Ewart,  sir — I  will  carry  your  commands,"  said 
Nixon. 

"  I  will  deliver  them  myself  to  him,"  said  Redgauntlet; 
«  call  him  hither," 
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**  But  should  your  honor  leave  the  presence  ? "  said  Nixon, 
still  lingering. 

"Sdeath,  sir,  do  you  prate  to  me?"  said  Redgauntlet, 
bending  his  brows.  "  1,  sir,  transact  my  own  business ,  you,  I 
am  told,  act  by  a  ragged  deputy." 

Without  farther  answer,  Nixon  departed,  rather  disconcerted 
as  it  seemed  to  Darsie. 

"That  dog  turns  insolent  and  lazy,"  said  Redgauntlet; 
"  but  I  must  bear  with  him  for  a  while." 

A  moment  after  Nixon  returned  with  Ewart. 

"  Is  this  the  smuggling  fellow  ? "  demanded  Redgauntlet. 
Nixon  nodded. 

**  Is  he  sober  now  ? — he  was  brawling  anon." 

"  Sober  enough  for  business,"  said  Nixon. 

"  Well,  then,  hark  ye,  Ewart — man  your  boat  with  your  best 
hands,  and  have  her  by  the  pier — get  your  other  fellows  on 
board  the  brig — if  you  have  any  cargo  left  throw  it  overboard  ; 
it  shall  be  all  paid  five  times  over — and  be  ready  for  a  start  to 
Wales  or  the  Hebrides,  or  perhaps  for  Sweden  or  Norway." 

Ewart  answered  sullenly  enough,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Go  with  him,  Nixon,^'  said  Redgauntlet,  forcing  himself 
to  speak  with  some  appearance  of  cordiality  to  the  servant 
with  whom  he  was  offended  ;  "  see  he  does  his  duty." 

Ewart  left  the  house  sullenly,  followed  by  Nixon.  The 
sailor  was  just  in  that  species  of  drunken  humor  which  made 
him  jealous,  passionate,  and  troublesome,  without  showing  any 
other  disorder  than  that  of  irritability.  As  he  walked  towards 
the  beach  he  kept  muttering  to  himself,  but  in  such  a  tone  that 
his  companion  lost  not  a  word,  "  Smuggling  fellow — Ay,  smug- 
gler— and.  start  your  cargo  into  the  sea — and  be  ready  to  start 
for  the  Heorides,  or  Sweden— or  the  devil,  I  suppose.  Well, 
and  what  if  I  said  in  answer — Rebel,  Jacobite — traitor — I'll 
make  you  and  your  d — d  confederates  walk  the  plank — I  have 
seen  bietter  men  do  it — half-a-score  of  a  morning — when  I  was 
across  the  Line." 

"  D — d  unhandsome  terms  those  Redgauntlet  used  to  you, 
brother,"  said  Nixon. 

"  Which  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Ewart,  starting,  and  recollect- 
ing himself,  "I  have  been  at  my  old  trade  of  thinking  aloud, 
have  I  ? " 

"  No  matter,"  answered  Nixon  ;  "  none  but  a  friend  heard 
you.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  how  Redgauntlet  disarmed  you 
this  morning." 

"  Why,  I  would  bear  no  malice  about  that — only  be  is  so 
cursedly  high  and  saucy,"  said  Ewart. 
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"  And  then,  said  Nixon,  "  I  know  you  for  a  true-hearted 
Protestant." 

"That  I  am,  by  G — ,"  said  Ewart.  "No,  the  Spaniards 
could  never  get  my  religion  from  me." 

"  And  a  friend  to  King  George,  and  the  Hanover  line  of 
succession,"  said  Nixon,  still  walking  and  speaking  very  slow. 

"  You  may  swear  I  am,  excepting  in  the  way  of  business,  as 
Turnpenny  says.  I  like  King  George,  but  I  can't  afford  to  pay 
duties." 

"  You  are  outlawed,  I  believe,"  said  Nixon. 

"  Am  I  ? — faith,  I  believe  I  am,"  said  Ewart.  "  I  wish  I 
were  inlawed  again  with  all  my  heart — But  come  along,  we 
must  get  all  ready  for  our  peremptory  gentleman,  I  suppose." 

"  I  will  teach  you  a  better  trick,"  said  Nixon.  **  There  is  a 
bloody  pack  of  rebels  yonder." 

"  Ay,  we  all  know  that,"  said  the  smuggler ;  "  but  the  snow- 
ball's melting,  I  think." 

"  There  is  some  one  yonder,  whose  head  is  worth — ^thirty — 
thousand — pounds— of  sterling  money,"  said  Nixon,  pausing 
between  each  word,  as  if  to  enforce  the  magnificence  of  the 
sum. 

"  And  what  of  that  ?  "  said  Ewart,  quickly. 

"  Only  that,  instead  of  lying  by  the  pier  with  your  men  on 
their  oars,  if  you  will  just  carry  your  boat  on  board  just  now, 
and  take  no  notice  of  any  signal  from  the  shore,  by  G — ^ 
Nanty  Ewart,  I  will  make  a  man  of  you  for  life !  *' 

"  Oh  ho  I  then  the  Jacobite  gentry  are  not  so  safe  as  they 
think  themselves  ? "  said  Nanty. 

"  In  an  hour  or  two,"  replied  Nixon,  "  they  will  be  made 
safer  in  Carlisle  Castle." 

"  The  devil  they  will  I  "  said  Ewart ;  "  and  you  have  been 
the  informer,  I  suppose  ? " 

**  Yes ;  I  have  been  ill  paid  tor  my  service  among  the  Red- 
gauntlets — have  scarce  got  dog's  wages — and  been  treated 
worse  than  ever  dog  was  used.  I  have  the  old  fox  and  his 
cubs  in  the  same  trap  now,  Nanty ;  and  we'll  see  how  a  certain 
young  lady  will  look  then.  You  see  I  am  frank  with  you, 
Nanty." 

"  And  I  will  be  frank  with  you,"  said  the  smuggler.  "You 
are  a  d — d  old  scoundrel — traitor  to  the  man  whose  bread  you 
eat  I  Me  help  to  betray  poor  devils,  that  have  been  so  often 
betrayed  myself  I — Not  if  they  were  a  hundred  Popes,  Devils, 
and  Pretenders.  I  will  back  and  tell  them  their  danger — ^they 
art  part  of  cargo— regularly  invoiced — put  under  my  charge  by 
tht  owners — I'll  back " 
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"You  are  not  stark  mad  ? "  said  Nixon,  who  now  saw  he 
had  miscalculated  in  supposing  Nanty's  wild  ideas  of  honor 
aad  fidelity  could  be  shaken  even  by  resentment,  or  by  his 
Protestant  partialities.  '*  You  shall  not  go  back — it  b  all  a 
joke." 

"  ril  back  to  Redgauntlet,  and  see  whether  it  is  a  joke  he 
will  laugh  at." 

"  My  life  is  lost  if  you  do,"  said  Nixon — "  hear  reason." 
They  were  in  a  clump  or  cluster  of  tall  furze  at  the  moment 
they  were  speaking,  about  half-way  between  the  pier  and  the 
house,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  from  which  Nixon,  whose  object 
it  was  to  gam  time,  had  induced  Ewart  to  diverge  insensibly. 

H':  now  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  a  desperate  resolution. 
^  Hear  reason,"  he  said  ;  and  added,  as  Nanty  still  endeavored 
to  pass  him,  "  Or  else  hear  this  1 "  discharging  a  pocket-pistol 
into  the  unfortunate  man's  body. 

Nanty  staggered,  but  kept  his  feet.  "  It  has  cut  my  back- 
bone asunder,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  done  me  the  last  good 
office,  and  I  will  not  die  ungrateful." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  collected  his  remaining 
strength,  stood  firm  for  an  instant,  drew  his  hanger,  and  fetcl> 
ing  a  stroke  with  both  hands,  cut  Cristal  Nixon  down.  The 
blow,  struck  with  all  the  energy  of  a  desperate  and  dying  man, 
exhibited  a  force  to  which  Ewart's  exhausted  frame  might  have 
seemed  inadequate ; — it  cleft  the  hat  which  the  wretch  wore, 
though  secured  by  a  plate  of  iron  within  the  lining,  bit  deep 
into  his  skull,  and  there  left  a  fragment  of  the  weapon,  which 
was  broken  by  the  fury  of  the  blow. 

One  of  the  seamen  of  the  lugger,  who  strolled  up,  attracted 
by  the  firing  of  the  pistol,  though,  being  a  small  one,  the  report 
was  very  trifling,  found  both  the  unfortunate  men  stark  dead. 
Alarmed  at  what  he  saw,  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  some  unsuccessful  engagement  betwixt  his  late 
commander  and  a  revenue  officer  (for  NLxon  chanced  not  to  be 
personally  known  to  him),  the  sailor  hastened  back  to  the  boat, 
in  order  to  apprise  his  comrades  of  Nanty's  fate,  and  to  advise 
them  to  take  off  themselves  and  the  vessel. 

Meantime  Redgauntlet,  having,  as  we  have  seen,  despatched 
Nixon  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  retreat  for  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  in  case  of  extremity,  returned  to  the  apartment  where 
he  had  lett  the  Wanderer.     He  now  found  him  alone. 

**  Sir  Richard  Glendale,"  said  the  unfortunate  Prince,  **  with 
his  young  friend,  has  gone  to  consult  their  adherents  now  in 
the  house.     Redgauntlet,  my  friend,  I  will  not  blame  you  fol 
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the  circumstances  in  which  I  find  myself,  though  I  am  at  onc« 
placed  in  danger,  and  rendered  contemptible.  But  you  ought 
to  have  stated  to  me  more  strongly  the  weight  which  these  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  their  insolent  proposition.  You  should 
have  told  me  that  no  compromise  would  have  any  effect — that 
they  desire  not  a  Prince  to  govern  them,  but  one,  on  the  con* 
trary,  over  whom  they  were  to  exercise  restraint  on  all  occa- 
sions, from  the  highest  affairs  of  the  state,  down  to  the  most 
intimate  and  private  concerns  of  his  own  privacy,  which  die 
most  ordinary  men  desire  to  keep  secret  and  sacred  from  in- 
terference." 

"  God  knows,"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  much  agitation,  **  I 
acted  for  the  best  when  I  pressed  your  Majesty  to  come  hiiher 
— I  never  thought  that  your  Majesty,  at  such  a  crisis,  would 
have  scrupled,  when  a  kingdom  was  in  view,  to  sacrifice  an 
attachment,  which "  ' 

**  Peace,  sir,"  said  Charles  ;  "  it  is  not  for  you  to  estimate 
my  feelings  upon  such  a  subject." 

Redgauntlet  colored  high,  and  bowed  profoundly.  "At 
least,"  he  resumed,  "  I  hoped  that  some  middle  way  might  be 
found,  and  it  shall — and  must — Come  with  me,  nephew.  We 
will  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  am  confident  I  will  bring  back 
heart-stirring  tidings." 

•*  I  will  do  much  to  comply  with  them,  Redgauntlet.  I  am 
loath,  having  again  set  my  foot  on  British  land,  to  quit  it  with- 
out a  blow  for  my  right.  But  this  which  they  demand  of  me  is 
a  degradation,  and  compliance  is  impossible." 

Redgauntlet,  followed  by  his  nephew,  the  unwilling  spec- 
tator of  this  extraordinary  scene,  left  once  more  the  apartment 
of  the  adventurous  Wanderer,  and  was  met  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs  by  Joe  Crackenthorp.  "  Where  are  the  other  gentle- 
men ? "  he  said. 

"  Yonder,  in  the  west  barrack,"  answered  Joe  ;  "  but.  Mas- 
ter Ingoldsby," — that  was  the  name  bv  which  Redgauntlet  was 
most  generally  known  in  Cumberland, — "  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
that  I  must  put  yonder  folk  together  in  one  room." 

"  What  folk  ? "  said  Redgauntlet,  impatiently. 

**Why,  them  prisoner  stranger  folk,  as  you  bid  Cnstal 
Nixon  look  after.  Lord  love  you  I  this  is  a  large  house  enow, 
but  we  cannot  have  separate  lock-ups  for  folk,  as  they  have  m 
Newgate  or  in  Bedlam.  Yonder's  a  mad  beggar,  that  is  to  be 
a  great  man  when  he  wins  a  lawsuit,  Lord  help  him  ! — Yonder's 
a  Quaker  and  a  lawyer  charged  with  a  riot ;  and,  ecod,  I  must 
make  one  key  and  one  lock  keep  them,  lor  we  are  chokeful. 
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and  you  have  sent  off  old  Nixon,  that  could  have  given  one 
some  help  in  this  confusion.  Besides,  they  take  up  every  one 
a  room,  and  call  for  nought  on  earth, — excepting  the  old  man, 
who  calls  lustily  enough, — but  he  has  not  a  penny  to  pay  shot." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt  with  them,"  said  Redgauntlet,  who  had 
listened  impatiently  to  his  statement ;  "  so  thou  dost  but  keep 
them  from  getting  out  and  making  some  alarm  in  the  country, 
I  care  not." 

**  A  Quaker  and  a  lawyer ! "  said  Darsie.  "  This  must  be 
Fairford  and  Geddcs. — Uncle,  I  must  request  of  you " 

"  Nay,  nephew,"  interrupted  Redgauntlet,  "  this  is  no  time 
for  asking  questions.  You  shall  yourself  decide  upon  their 
fate  in  the  course  of  an  hour — ^no  harm  whatever  is  designed 
them." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  towards  the  place  where  the  Jacobite 
gentlemen  were  holding  their  council,  and  Darsie  followed 
him,  in  the  hope  that  the  obstacle  which  had  arisen  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  desperate  adventure  would  prove  insur- 
mountable, and  spare  him  the  necessity  of  a  dangerous  and 
violent  rupture  with  his  uncle.  The  discussions  among  them 
were  very  eager ;  the  more  daring  part  of  the  conspirators,  who 
had  little  but  life  to  lose,  being  desirous  to  proceed  at  all 
hazards  ;  while  the  others,  whom  a  sense  of  honor  and  a 
hesitation  to  disavow  long-cherished  principles  had  brought 
forward,  were  perhaps  not  ill  satisfied  to  have  a  fair  apology 
for  declining  an  adventure,  into  which  they  had  entered  with 
more  of  reluctance  than  zeal. 

Meanwhile  Joe  Crack  en  thorp,  availing  himself  of  the  hasty 
permission  attained  from  Redgauntlet,  proceeded  to  assemble 
in  one  apartment  those  whose  safe  custody  had  been  thought 
necessary ;  and,  without  much  considering  the  propriety  of  the 
matter,  he  selected  for  the  common  place  of  confinement,  the 
room  which  Lilias  had,  since  her  brother's  departure,  occupied 
alone.  It  had  a  strong  lock,  and  was  double  hinged,  which 
probably  led  to  the  preference  assigned  to  it  as  a  place  of 
secunty. 

Into  this,  Joe,  with  little  ceremony,  and  a  good  deal  of 
noise,  introduced  the  Quaker  and  Fairford  ;  the  first  descant- 
ing on  the  immorality,  the  other  on  the  illegality,  of  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  both  to  the  one  and  the 
other.  Next  he  pushed  in,  almost  in  headlong  fashion,  the 
unfortunate  litigant,  who  having  made  some  resistance  at  the 
threshold,  had  received  a  violent  thrust  in  consequence,  came 
rushing  forward,  like  a  ram  In  the  act  of  charging,  with  such 
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impetus,  as  must  have  carried  him  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and 
struck  the  cocket-hat  which  sat  perched  on  the  top  of  his  tow 
wig  against  Miss  Redgauntlet's  person,  had  not  the  honest 
Quaker  interrupted  his  career  by  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  and 
bringing  him  to  a  stand.  "  Friend,"  said  he,  with  the  real 
good-breeding  which  so  often  subsists  independently  of  cere- 
mony, "  thou  art  no  company  for  that  young  person  ;  she  is, 
thou  seest,  frightened  at  our  being  so  suddenly  thrust  in  hither; 
and  although  that  be  no  fault  of  ours,  yet  it  will  become  us  to 
behave  civilly  towards  her.  Wherefore  come  thou  with  me 
to  this  window,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  concerns  thee  to 
know."  ^ 

^  And  what  for  should  I  no  speak  to  the  leddy,  friend  ? " 
said  Peter,  who  was  now  about  half  seas  over.  "  I  have  spoke 
to  leddies  before  now,  man — What  for  should  she  be  frightened 
at  me  ? — I  am  nae  bogle,  I  ween. — What  are  ye  pooin'  me  ihat 
gate  for  ? — ^Ye  will  rive  my  coat,  and  1  will  have  a  good  action 
for  having  myself  made  sartum  atque  tectum  at  your  expenses.'* 

Notwithstanding  this  threat,  Mr.  Geddes,  whose  muscles 
were  as  strong  as  his  judgment  was  sound,  and  his  temper 
sedate,  led  Poor  Peter,  under  the  sense  of  a  control  against 
which  he  could  not  struggle,  to  the  farther  comer  of  the  apart* 
ment,  where,  placing  him,  whether  he  would  or  no,  in  a  chaii^ 
he  sat  down  beside  him,  and  effectually  prevented  his  annoy* 
ing  the  young  lady,  upon  whom  he  had  seemed  bent  upon  con- 
ferring the  delights  of  hb  society. 

If  Peter  had  immediately  recognized  his  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  it  is  probable  that  not  even  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
the  Quaker  could  have  kept  him  in  a  state  of  restraint ;  but 
Fairford*s  back  was  turned  towards  his  client,  whose  optics, 
besides  being  somewhat  dazzled  with  ale  and  brandy,  were 
speedily  engaged  in  contemplating  a  half-crown  which  Joshua 
held  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  "Friend,  thou  art  indigent  and  improvident  This  will, 
well  employed,  procure  thee  sustentation  of  nature  for  more 
than  a  single  day ;  and  I  will  bestow  it  on  thee  if  thou  wilt  sit 
here  and  keep  me  company ;  for  neither  thou  nor  I,  friend,  are 
fit  company  for  ladies." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  friend,"  said  Peter  scornfully ;  "  I  was 
aye  kend  to  be  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex ;  and  when  I  was  in 
business  I  served  the  ladies  wi'  another  sort  of  decorum  than 
Plainstanes,  the  d — d  awkward  scoundrel  1  It  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  dittay  between  us." 

"  Well,  but,  friend/'  said  the  Quaker,  who  observed  that 
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ftc  young  lady  still  seemed  to  fear  Peter's  intrusion^  **  I  wish 
to  hear  thee  speak  about  this  great  lawsuit  of  thine,  which  has 
been  matter  of  such  celebrity." 

"Celebrity I — Ye  may  swear  that,"  said  Peter,  for  the 
string  was  touched  to  which  his  crazy  imagination  always 
vibrated.  **  And  I  dinna  wonder  that  folk  that  judge  things 
by  their  outward  grandeur,  should  think  me  something  worth 
their  envying.  It's  very  true  that  it  is  grandeur  upon  earth  to 
hear  ane*s  name  thunnered  out  along  the  long-arched  roof  of 
the  Outer-House, — ^  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plamstanes, 
€t  per  contra;*  a'  the  best  lawyers  in  the  house  lieeing  like 
eagles  to  the  prey :  some  because  they  are  in  the  cause,  and 
some  because  they  want  to  be  thought  engaged  (for  there  are 
tricks  in  other  trades  by  selling  muslins)-Hto  see  the  reporters 
mending  their  pens  to  take  down  the  debate — the  Lords  them* 
selves  pooin'  in  their  chairs,  like  folk  sitting  down  to  a  gude 
dinner,  and  crying  on  the  clerks  for  parts  and  pendicles  of  the 
process,  who,  puir  bodies,  can  do  little  mair  than  cry  on  their 
closet-keepers  to  help  them.  To  see  a'  this,*'  continued  Peter, 
in  a  tone  of  sustained  rapture,  "  and  to  ken  that  naething  will 
be  said  or  dune  among  a'  thae  grand  folk,  for  maybe  the  feck 
of  three  hours,  saving  what  concerns  you  and  your  business — 
Oh,  man,  nae  wonder  that  ye  judge  this  to  be  earthly  glory  I — 
And  yet,  neighbor,  as  I  was  saying,  there  be  unco  drawbacks — 
I  whiles  think  of  my  bit  house,  where  dinner,  and  supper,  and 
breakfast,  used  to  come  without  the  crying  for,  just  as  if  fairies 
had  brought  it — ^and  the  gude  bed  at  e'en — and  the  needfu' 
penny  in  the  pouch. — And  then  to  see  a'  ane's  warldly  sub- 
stance capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  now  up, 
now  down,  as  the  breath  of  judge  or  counsel  inclines  it  for 
pursuer  or  defender, — ^troth,  roan,  there  are  times  I  rue  having 
ever  begun  the  plea  wark,  though,  maybe,  when  ye  consider 
the  renown  and  credit  I  have  by  it,  ye  will  hardly  believe  what 
I  am  saying." 

•*  Indeed,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  glaj 
thou  hast  found  anything  in  the  legal  contention  which  com- 
pensates thee  for  povert}'  and  hunger ;  but  I  believe,  were  other 
human  objects  of  ambition  looked  upon  as  closely,  their  advan- 
tages would  be  found  as  chimerical  as  those  attending  thy 
protracted  litigation." 

**  But  never  mind,  friend,"  said  Peter :  "  111  tell  you  the 
exact  state  of  the  conjunct  processes,  and  make  you  sensible 
that  I  can  bring  mysell  round  with  a  wet  finger,  now  I  have 
my  finger  and  my  thumb  on  this  loup-the-dike  loon,  the  lad 
Fairford." 
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Alan  Fairford  was  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  the  masked  lady 
(for  Miss  Redgauntlet  had  retained  her  riding  vizard),  endeav- 
oring to  assure  her,  as  he  perceived  her  anxiety,  of  such  pro- 
tection as  he  could  afford,  when  his  own  name,  pronounced  in 
a  loud  tone,  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  round,  and 
seeing  Peter  Peebles,  as  hastily  turned  to  avoid  his  notice,  in 
which  he  succeeded,  so  earnest  was  Peter  upon  his  colloquy 
with  one  of  the  most  respectable  auditors  whose  attention  he 
had  ever  been  able  to  engage.  And  by  this  little  motion,  mo- 
mentary as  it  was,  Alan  gained  an  unexpected  advantage  ;  for 
while  he  looked  round,  Miss  Lilias,  I  could  never  ascertain 
why,  took  the  moment  to  adjust  her  mask,  and  did  it  so  awk- 
wardly, that  when  her  companion  again  turned  his  head,  he 
recognized  as  much  of  her  features  as  authorized  him  to  ad- 
dress her  as  his  fair  client,  and  to  press  his  offers  of  protection 
and  assistance  with  the  boldness  of  a  former  acquaintance. 

Lilias  Redgauntlet  withdrew  the  mask  from  her  crimsoned 
cheek.  "  Mr,  Fairford,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible, 
"  you  have  the  character  of  a  young  gentleman  of  sense  and 
generosity ;  but  we  have  already  met  in  one  situation  which 
you  must  think  singular  \  and  I  must  be  exposed  to  miscon- 
struction, at  least,  for  my  forwardness,  were  it  not  in  a  cause 
in  which  my  dearest  affections  were  concerned." 

"  Any  interest  in  my  beloved  friend  Darsie  Latimer,"  said 
Fairford,  stepping  a  little  back,  and  putting  a  marked  restraint 
upon  his  former  advances,  *'  gives  me  a  double  right  to  be  use- 
ful to——"     He  stopped  short. 

*•  To  his  sister,  your  goodness  would  say,"  answered  Lilias. 

"  His  sister,  madam  I  "  replied  Alan,  in  the  extremity  of 
astonishment — "  Sister,  I  presume,  in  affection  only  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  my  dear  brother  Darsie  and  I  are  connected  by 
the  bonds  of  actual  relationship  ;  and  I  am  not  soriy  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  this  to  the  friend  he  most  values." 

Fairford's  first  thought  was  on  the  violent  passion  which 
Darsie  had  expressed  towards  the  fair  unknown.  "  Good  God  I " 
he  exclaimed,  "  how  did  he  bear  the  discovery  ?  " 

"  With  resignation,  I  hope,"  said  Lilias,  smiling.  "  A  more 
accomplished  sister  he  might  easily  have  come  by,  but  scarcely 
could  have  found  one  who  could  love  him  more  than  1  do." 

"  I  meant — I  only  meant  to  say,"  said  the  young  counsellor, 
his  presence  of  mind  failing  him  for  an  instant — *"*"  that  is,  I  meant 
to  ask  where  Darsie  Latimer  is  at  this  moment." 

"  In  this  very  house,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncle,  whom  I  believe  you  knew  as  a  visitor  of  your  father, 
undei  the  name  of  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork." 
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•Let  me  hasten  to  him,"  said  Fairford;  "I  have  sought 
him  through  difficulties  and  dangers  —  I  must  see  him  in- 
stantly." 

"  You  forget  you  are  a  prisoner,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  True — true  ;  but  I  cannot  be  long  detained — the  cause 
alleged  is  too  ridiculous." 

•'  Alas  I "  said  Lilias,  "  our  fate — my  brother's  and  mme,  at 
least — must  turn  on  the  deliberations  perhaps  of  less  than  an 
hour. — For  you,  sir,  I  believe  and  apprehend  nothing  but  some 
restraint ;  my  uncle  is  neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  though  few  will 
go  farther  in  the  cause  which  he  has  adopted." 

"  Which  is  that  of  the  Pretend—" 

"  For  God's  sake  speak  lower  1 "  said  Lilias,  approaching 
her  hand  as  if  to  stop  him.  The  word  may  cost  you  your  life. 
You  do  not  know — indeed  you  do  not — the  terrors  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  at  present  stand,  and  in  which  I  fear  you  also 
are  involved  by  your  friendship  for  my  brother." 

"  I  do  not  indeed  know  the  particulars  of  our  situation,** 
said  Fairford ;  "  but,  be  the  danger  what  it  may,  I  shall  not 
grudge  my  share  of  it  for  the  sake  of  my  friend  ;  or,"  he  added, 
with  more  timidity,  "  of  my  friend's  sister.  Let  me  hope,"  he 
said,  "  my  dear  Miss  Latimer,  that  my  presence  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you  ;  and  that  it  may  be  so,  let  me  entreat  a  share  of 
your  confidence,  which  I  am  conscious  I  have  otherwise  no 
right  to  ask." 

He  led  her,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  recess  of  the  farther 
window  of  th^  room,  and  observing  to  her  that,  unhappily,  he 
was  particularly  exposed  to  interruption  from  the  mad  old  man 
whose  entrance  had  alarmed  her,  he  disposed  of  Darsie  Lati* 
flier's  riding-skirt,  which  had  been  left  in  the  apartment,  over 
the  back  of  two  chairs,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  screen,  behind 
which  he  ensconced  himself  with  the  maiden  of  the  green 
mantle ;  feeling  at  the  moment,  that  the  danger  in  which  he 
was  placed  was  almost  compensated  by  the  intelligence  which 
permitted  those  feelings  towards  her  to  revive,  which  justice  to 
his  friend  had  induced  him  to  stifle  m  the  birth. 

The  relative  situation  ot  adviser  and  advised,  of  protector 
and  protected,  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  respective  condi- 
tion of  man  and  woman,  that  great  progress  towards  intimacy 
is  often  made  in  very  short  space  ;  for  the  circumstances  call 
for  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  forbid  coy- 
ness on  that  of  the  lady,  so  that  the  usual  barriers  against  easy 
intercourse  are  at  once  thrown  down. 

Under  these  chrcumstances,  securing  themselves  as  far  a§ 
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possible  from  observation,  conversing  in  whispers,  and  seated 
in  a  corner,  where  they  were  brought  into  so  close  contact  that 
their  faces  nearly  touched  each  other,  Fairford  heard  from 
Lilias  Redgauntlet  the  history  of  her  family,  particularly  of  her 
uncle  ;  his  views  upon  her  brother,  and  the  agony  which  she 
felt,  lest  at  that  very  moment  he  might  succeed  in  engaging 
Darsie  in  some  desperate  scheme,  fatal  to  his  fortune,  and  per- 
haps to  his  life. 

Alan  Fairford's  acute  understanding  instantly  connected 
what  he  had  heard  with  the  circumstances  he  had  witnessed  at 
Fairladies.  His  first  thought  was,  to  attempt,  at  all  risks,  his 
instant  escape,  and  procure  assistance  powerful  enough  to  crush, 
in  the  very  cradle,  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  determined  character. 
This  he  did  not  consider  as  difficult ;  for,  though  the  door  was 
guarded  on  the  outside,  the  window,  which  was  not  above  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  was  open  for  escape,  the  common  on 
which  it  looked  was  unenclosed,  and  profusely  covered  with 
furze.  There  would,  he  thought,  be  little  difficulty  in  effecting 
his  liberty,  and  in  concealing  his  course  after  he  had  gained  it. 

But  Lilias  exclaimed  against  this  scheme.  Her  uncle,  she 
said,  was  a  man,  who,  in  his  moments  of  enthusiasm,  knew 
neither  remorse  nor  fear.  He  was  capable  of  visiting  upon 
Darsie  any  injury  which  he  might  conceive  Fairford  had  ren- 
dered him — he  was  her  near  kinsman  also,  and  not  an  unkind 
one,  and  she  deprecated  any  effort,  even  in  her  brother's  favor, 
by  which  his  life  must  be  exposed  to  danger.  Fairford  himself 
remembered  Father  Buonaventure,  and  made  little  question 
but  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  old  Chevalier  de  Saint 
George ;  and  with  feelings  which,  although  contradictory  of  his 
public  duty,  can  hardly  be  much  censured,  his  heart  recoiled 
from  being  the  agent  by  whom  the  last  scion  of  such  a  long 
line  of  Scottish  Princes  should  be  rooted  up.  He  then  thought 
of  obtaining  an  audience,  if  possible,  of  this  devoted  persoii, 
and  explaining  to  him  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  undertaking, 
which  he  judged  it  likely  that  the  ardor  of  his  partisans  might 
have  concealed  from  him.  But  he  relinquished  this  design  as 
soon  as  formed.  He  had  no  doubt  that  any  light  which  he 
could  throw  on  the  state  of  the  country  would  come  too  late 
to  be  serviceable  to  one  who  was  always  reported  to  have  his 
own  full  share  of  the  hereditary  obstinacy  which  had  cost  his 
ancestors  so  dear,  and  who,  in  drawing  the  sword,  must  have 
thrown  from  him  the  scabbard. 

Lilias  suggested  the  advice  which,  of  all  others,  seemed 
Biost  suited  to  the  occasion,  that,  yielding^  namely,  to  the  dr- 
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€ciinstances  of  their  situation,  they  should  watch  carefully  iR^en 
Darsie  should  obtain  any  degree  of  freedom,  and  endeavor  to 
open  a  communication  with  him,  in  which  case  their  joint 
flight  might  be  effected,  and  without  endangering  the  safety  of 
any  one. 

Their  youthful  deliberation  had  nearly  fixed  in  this  point, 
when  Fairford,  who  was  listening  to  the  low  sweet  whispering 
tones  of  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  rendered  yet  more  interesting  by 
some  slight  touch  of  foreign  accent,  was  startled  by  a  heavy 
hand  which  descended  with  full  weight  on  bis  shoulder,  while 
the  discordant  voice  of  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at  length  broke 
loose  from  the  well-meaning  Quaker,  exclaimed  in  the  ear  of 
his  truant  counsel — "  Aha,  lad  I  I  think  ye  are  catched — An' 
so  ye  are  turned  chamber-counsel,  are  ye? — And  ye  have 
drawn  up  wi'  clients  in  scarfs  and  hoods  ?  But  bide  a  wee, 
bilHe,  and  see  if  £  dinna  sort  ye  when  my  petition  and  com- 
plaint comes  to  be  discussed,  with  or  without  answers,  under 
certification." 

Alan  Fairford  had  never  more  difficulty  in  hb  life  to  subdue 
a  first  emotion,  than  he  had  to  refrain  from  knocking  down  the 
crazy  blockhead  who  had  broken  in  upon  him  at  such  a 
moment  But  the  length  of  Peter's  address  gave  him  time, 
fortunately  perhaps  for  both  parties,  to  reflect  on  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  such  a  proceeding.  He  stood  silent,  however^ 
with  vexation,  while  Peter  went  on. 

"  Weel,  my  bonnie  man,  I  see  ye  are  thinking  shame  o*  your* 
sell,  and  nae  great  wonder.  Ye  maun  leave  this  quean — the 
like  of  her  is  ower  light  company  for  you.  I  have  heard  honest 
Mr.  Pest  say,  that  the  gown  grees  ill  wi'  the  petticoat.  But 
come  awa  hame  to  your  puir  father,  and  I'll  take  care  of 
you  the  haill  gate,  ana  keep  you  company,  and  deil  a  word  we 
will  speak  about,  but  just  the  state  of  the  conjoined  processe9 
of  the  great  cause  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plamstanes." 

"  If  thou  canst  endure  to  hear  as  much  of  that  suit,  friend," 
said  the  Quaker,  '*  as  I  have  heard  out  of  mere  compassion  for 
thee,  1  think  verily  thou  wilt  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  unless  it  be  altogether  bottomlesi." 

Fairford  shook  off,  rather  indignantly,  the  large  bony  hand 
which  Peter  had  imposed  upon  his  shoulder,  and  was  about  to 
say  something  peevish,  upon  so  unpleasant  and  insolent  a 
mode  of  interruption,  wlien  the  door  opened,  a  treble  voice 
saying  to  the  sentinel,  **  I  tell  you  I  maun  be  in,  to  see  1! 
Mr.  Nixon's  here ; "  and  little  Benjie  thrust  in  his  mop-head 
and  keen  bUck  eyes.    £re  he  could  withdraw  it,  Peter  Peebiei 
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sprang  to  the  door,  seized  on  the  boy  by  the  collar,  and 
dragged  him  forward  into  the  room. 

**  Let  me  see  it,"  he  said,  "ye  ne*er-do  weel  limb  of  Satan 
— ril  gar  ye  satisfy  the  production,  I  trow — I'll  hae  first  and 
second  diligence  against  you,  ye  deevil's  buckle  !  " 

"  What  dost  thou  want  ? ''  said  the  Quaker,  interfering ; 
*  why  dost  thou  frighten  the  boy,  friend  Peebles  ? " 

"  I  gave  the  bastard  a  penny  to  buy  me  snuff,"  said  the 
.lauper,  ''and  he  has  rendered  no  account  of  his  intromissions  ; 
out  I'll  gar  him  as  gude." 

So  saying,  he  preceded  forcibly  to  rifle  the  pockets  of 
Benjie  s  ragged  jacket,  of  one  or  two  snares  for  game,  marbles, 
a  half-bitten  apple,  two  stolen  eggs  (one  of  which  Peter  broke 
in  the  eagerness  of  his  research),  and  various  other  uncon- 
sidered trifles,  which  had  not  the  air  of  being  very  honestly 
come  by.  The  little  rascal,  under  this  discipline,  bit  and 
struggled  like  a  foxcub,  but,  like  that  vermin,  uttered  neither 
cry  nor  complaint,  till  a  note,  which  Peter  tore  from  his  bosom, 
flew  as  far  as  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  and  fell  at  her  feet  It  was 
addressed  to  C.  N. 

'*  It  is  for  the  villain  Nixon,"  she  said  to  Alan  Fairford  ; 
**  open  it  without  scruple  ;  that  boy  is  his  emissary ;  we  shall 
now  see  what  the  miscreant  is  driving  at." 

Little  Benjie  now  gave  up  all  further  struggle,  and  suffered 
Peebles  to  take  from  him,  without  resistance,  a  shilling,  out  of 
which  Peter  declared  he  would  pay  himself  principal  and  in- 
terest, and  account  for  the  balance.  The  boy,  whose  attention 
seemed  fixed  on  something  very  different,  only  said,  "  Maister 
Nixon  will  murder  me  I  " 

Alan  Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  read  the  little  scrap  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  "All  is  prepared — keep  them 
in  play  until  I  come  up — You  may  depend  on  your  reward.— 
C.  C." 

"  Alas,  my  uncle — my  poor  uncle  ! "  said  Lilias ;  "  this  is 
the  result  of  his  confidence.  Methinks,  to  give  him  instant 
notice  of  his  confidant's  treachery,  is  now  the  best  service  we 
can  render  all  concerned — if  they  break  up  their  undertaking, 
as  they  must  now  do,  Darsie  will  be  at  liberty." 

In  the  same  breath,  they  were  both  at  the  half-opened  door 
of  the  room,  Fairford  entreating  to  speak  with  the  Father 
Buonaventure,  and  Lilias,  equally  vehemently,  requesting  a 
moment's  interview  with  her  uncle.  While  the  sentinel  hes-* 
itated  what  to  do,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  loud  noise  at 
Ibe  door,  where  a  crowd  had  been  assembled  in  consequence 
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of  the  appalling  cry,  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  occa- 
sioned, as  it  afterwards  proved,  by  some  stragglers  having  at 
length  discovered  the  dead  bodies  of  Nanty  Ewart  and  of 
Nixon. 

Amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  alarming  incident, 
the  sentinel  ceased  to  attend  to  his  duty  ;  and  accepting  Alan 
Fairford's  arm,  Lilias  found  no  opposition  in  penetrating  even 
to  the  inner  apartment,  where  the  principal  persons  in  the  en- 
terpnse^  whose  conclave  had  been  disturbed  by  this  alarming 
incident,  were  now  assembled  in  great  confusion,  and  had  been 
joined  by  the  Chevalier  himself. 

**  Only  a  mutiny  among  these  smuggling  scoundrels,"  said 
Redgauntlet. 

'*  Only  a  mutiny  do  you  say  ? "  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale ; 
**  and  the  lugger,  die  last  hope  of  escape  for  '* — he  looked  to- 
wards Charles, — "  stands  out  to  sea  under  a  press  of  sail !  *' 

"  Do  not  concern  yourself  about  me,"  said  the  unfortunate 
Prince  ;  "  this  is  not  the  worst  emergency  in  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  stand ,  and  if  it  were,  I  fear  it  not.  Shift  for  your- 
selves, my  lords  and  gentlemen." 

"  No,  never  1 "  said  the  young  Lord .     "  Our  only  hope 

now  is  in  an  honorable  resistance." 

"  Most  true,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  let  despair  renew  the 
union  amongst  us  which  accident  disturbed.     I  give  my  voice 

for  dbplaying  the  royal  banner  instantly,  and How  now  ?  ' 

he  concluded  sternly,  as  Lilias,  first  soliciting  his  attention  by 
pulling  his  cloak,  put  into  his  hand  the  scroll,  and  added,  it 
was  designed  for  tliat  of  Nixon. 

Redgauntlet  read — ^and,  dropping  it  on  the  ground,  continued 
to  stare  upon  the  spot  where  it  fell,  with  raised  hands  and  fixed 
eyes.  Sir  Richard  Glendale  lifted  the  fatal  paper,  read  it,  and 
saying,  "  Now  all  is  indeed  over,"  handed  it  to  Maxwell,  who 
said  aloud,  **  Black  Colin  Campbell,  by  G— d  1  I  heard  he  had 
come  post  from  London  last  night." 

As  if  in  echo  to  his  thoughts,  the  violin  of  the  blind  man 
was  heard,  playing  with  spirit,  "The  Campbells  are  coming,' 
a  celebrated  clan-march. 

*•  The  Campbells  are  coming  in  earnest,"  said  MacKellar  | 
**they  are  upon  us  with  the  whole  battalion  from  Carlisle." 

There  was  a  silence  of  dismay,  and  two  or  three  of  the  com- 
pany began  to  drop  out  of  the  room. 

Lord spoke  with  the  generous  spirit  of  a  young  English 

nobleman.  "  If  we  have  been  fools,  do  not  let  us  be  cowards. 
We  have  one  here  more  precious  than  us  all,  and  come  hithef 
on  our  warranty — ^let  us  save  him  at  least" 
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**  True,  most  true,**  answered  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  **  Let 
the  King  be  first  cared  for.** 

**  That  shall  be  my  business,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  if  we 
have  but  time  to  bring  back  the  brig,  all  will  be  well — I  will 
instantly  despatch  a  party  in  a  fishing  skiff  to  bring  her  to." 
— He  gave  his  commands  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  active 
among  his  followers, — "  Let  him  be  once  on  board,"  he  said, 
**  and  there  are  enough  of  us  to  stand  to  arms  and  cover  his 
retreat." 

"  Right,  right,*'  said  Sir  Richard,  "  and  1  will  look  to  pomts 
which  can  be  made  defensible  \  and  the  old  powder-plot  boys 
could  not  have  made  a  more  desperate  resistance  than  we  shall 
— Redgauntlet,*'  continued  he,  "  I  see  some  of  our  friends  are 
looking  pale  ;  but  methinks  your  nephew  has  more  mettle  in 
his  eye  now  than  when  we  were  in  cold  deliberation,  with  dan- 
'  ger  at  a  distance." 

"  It  IS  the  way  of  our  house,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  **  our  cour- 
age ever  kindles  highest  on  the  losing  side.  I,  too,  feel  that 
the  catastrophe  I  have  brought  on  must  not  be  survived  by  its 
author.  Let  me  first,"  he  said,  addressing  Charles,  "see  your 
Majesty's  sacred  person  in  such  safety  as  can  now  be  provided 
for  it,  and  then * 

"  You  may  spare  all  considerations  concerning  me,  gentle- 
men," again  repeated  Charles,  "  yon  mountain  of  Cnffel  shall 
fly  as  soon  as  I  will." 

Most  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  with  weeping  and  entreaty ; 
some  one  or  two  slunk  in  confusion  from  the  apartment,  and 
were  heard  riding  off.  Unnoticed  in  such  a  scene,  Darsie,  his 
sister,  and  Fairford  drew  together,  and  held  each  other  by  the 
hands,  as  those  who,  when  a  vessel  is  about  to  founder  in  the 
storm,  determine  to  take  their  chance  of  life  and  death  together. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  gentleman,  plainly  dressed 
in  a  riding-habit,  with  a  black  cockade  in  his  hat,  but  without 
any  arms  except  a  couteau-de-chassey  walked  into  the  apartment 
without  ceremony.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  gentlemanly  man,  with 
a  look  and  bearing  decidedly  military.  He  had  passed  through 
their  guards,  if  in  the  confusion  they  now  maintained  any,  with 
out  stop  or  question,  and  now  stood,  almost  unarmed,  among 
armed  men,  who  nevertheless,  gazed  on  him  as  on  the  angel  of 
destruction. 

••  You  look  coldly  on  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  •*  Sir  Rich- 
ard Glendale — my  Lord ,  we  were  not  always  such  strangers. 

Ha,  Pate-in-Peril,  how  is  it  with  you }  and  you,  too,  Ingoldsby 
—I  must  not  call  you  by  any  other  name — why  do  vq^jl  leceiva 
on  old  friend  so  coldly  ?    But  you  fi^uess  my  errand/* 
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•And  are  prepared  for  it,  General,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "we 
■re  not  men  to  be  penned  up  like  sheep  for  slaughter.' 

"  Pshaw  I  you  take  it  too  seriously — let  me  speak  but  one 
word  with  you." 

"No  words  can  shake  our  purpose/'  said  Redgauntlet, 
^  were  your  whole  command,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case,  drawn 
round  the  house." 

"  I  am  certainly  not  unsupported,"  said  the  General ;  "but 
it  you  would  hear  me " 

"  Hear  mcy  sir,"  said  the  Wanderer,  stepping  forward ;  "  1 
suppose  I  am  the  mark  you  aim  at — I  surrender  myself  will- 
ingly, to  save  these  gentlemen's  danger — let  this  at  least  avail 
in  their  favor." 

An  exclamation  of  "  Never,  never  1 "  broke  from  the  little 
body  of  partisans,  who  threw  themselves  round  the  unfortunate 
Prince,  and  would  have  seized  or  struck  down  Campbell,  had 
it  not  been  that  he  remained  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  look, 
rather  indicating  impatience  because  they  would  not  hear  him, 
than  the  least  apprehension  of  violence  at  their  hand. 

At  length  he  obtained  a  moment's  silence.  "  I  do  not,"  he 
said,  "  know  this  gentleman  " — (making  a  profound  bow  to  the 
unfortunate  Prince) — "  I  do  not  wish  to  know  him ;  it  is  a 
knowledge  which  would  suit  neither  of  us." 

"  Our  ancestors,  nevertheless,  have  been  well  acquainted," 
■aid  Charles,  unable  to  suppress,  even  at  that  hour  of  dread 
and  danger,  the  painful  recollections  of  fallen  royalty. 

"  In  one  word.  General  Campbell,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  is  it 
to  be  peace  or  war  ?— You  are  a  man  of  honor,  and  we  can 
trust  you." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,**  said  the  General;  "and  I  reply  that 
the  answer  to  your  question  rests  with  yourself.  Come,  do  not 
be  fools,  gentlemen ;  there  was  perhaps  no  great  harm  meant 
or  intended  by  your  gathering  together  in  this  obscure  corner, 
for  a  bear-bait  or  a  cock-fight,  or  whatever  other  amusement 
jrou  may  have  intended,  but  it  was  a  little  imprudent,  consider- 
ing how  you  stand  with  government,  and  it  has  occasioned 
some  anxiety.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  your  purpose  have 
been  laid  before  government  by  the  information  of  a  traitor  in 
your  own  councils ;  and  I  was  sent  down  post  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  sufficient  number  of  troops,  in  case  these  calumnies 
should  be  found  to  have  any  real  foundation.  I  have  come 
here,  of  course,  sufficiently  supported  both  with  cavalry  and 
infantry,  to  do  whatever  might  be  necessary ;  but  my  commanda 
•re-Httid  I  am  sure  tbqr  i^ree  with  my  inclination— to  mako 
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no  arrests,  nay  to  make  no  farther  inquiries  of  any  kind,  if  this 
good  assembly  will  consider  their  own  interest  so  far  as  to  give 
up  their  immediate  purpose,  and  return  quietly  home  to  their 
own  houses." 

"What!— all?"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard  Glendale— " all, 
without  exception  ? " 

"All,  without  one  single  exception,"  said  the  General; 
"  such  are  my  orders.  If  you  accept  my  terms,  say  so,  and 
make  haste ;  for  things  may  happen  to  interfere  with  his 
Majesty's  kind  purposes  towards  you  all." 

"  His  Majesty's  kind  purposes  1 ''  said  the  Wanderer.  "  Do 
I  hear  you  aright,  sir  ? " 

"  I  speak  the  King's  very  words  from  his  very  lips,"  replied 
the  General.  "  *  I  will,*  said  his  Majesty,  *  deserve  the  confi- 
dence of  my  subjects  by  reposing  my  security  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  millions  who  acknowledge  my  title-^-in  the  good  sense  and 
prudence  of  the  few  who  continue,  from  the  errors  of  education, 
to  disown  it.' — His  Majesty  will  not  even  believe  that  the  most 
zealous  Jacobites  who  yet  remain  can  nourish  a  thought  of 
exciting  a  civil  war,  which  must  be  fatal  to  their  families  and 
themselves,  besides  spreading  bloodshed  and  ruin  through  a 
peaceful  land.  He  cannot  even  believe  of  his  kinsman,  that 
he  would  engage  brave  and  generous,  though  mistaken  men,  in 
an  attempt  which  must  ruin  all  who  have  escaped  former  cal- 
amities ;  and  he  b  convinced,  that,  did  curiosity  or  any  other 
motive  lead  that  person  to  visit  this  country,  he  would  soon  see 
it  was  his  wisest  course  to  return  to  the  Continent ;  and  his 
Majesty  compassionates  hb  situation  too  much  to  offer  any 
obstacle  to  his  doing  so." 

"  Is  this  real  ? "  said  Redgauntlet  **  Can  you  mean  this  ?— 
Am  I — are  all,  are  any  of  these  gentlemen  at  liberty,  without 
interruption,  to  embark  in  yonder  brig,  whidi,  I  see,  is  now 
again  approaching  the  shore  ? " 

"  You,  sir — all— any  of  the  gentlemen  present,"  said  the 
General — "  all  whom  the  vessel  can  contain,  are  at  liberty  to 
embark  uninterrupted^hy  me ;  but  I  advise  none  to  go  off  who 
have  not  powerful  reasons  unconnected  with  the  present  meeting, 
for  thb  will  be  remembered  against  no  one." 

"  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet,  clasping  hb  hands 
together  as  the  words  burst  from  him,  "  the  cause  is  lost  for- 
ever I" 

General  Campbell  turned  away  to  the  window,  as  if  to  avoid 
hearing  what  they  said.  Their  consultation  was  but  momentary : 
for  the  door  of  escape  which  thus  opened  was  as  unexpected  at 
the  exigence  was  threatening. 
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*  We  have  your  word  of  honor  for  our  protection,"  said  Sii 
Richard  Glendale,  "  if  we  dissolve  our  meeting  in  obedience  to 
]rour  summons?'' 

**  You  have,  Sir  Richard,"  answered  the  General. 

•*  And  I  also  have  your  promise,"  said  Redgauntlet, "  that  I 
may  go  on  board  yonder  vessel,  with  any  friend  whom  I  may 
choose  to  accompany  me  ? " 

"  Not  only  that,  Mr,  Ingoldsby— or  I  wtilcHX  you  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet  once  more — you  may  stay  in  the  offing  for  a  tide,  until 
you  are  joined  by  any  person  who  may  remain  at  Fairladies. 
After  that  there  will  be  a  sloop  of  war  on  the  station,  and  I 
need  not  say  your  condition  will  then  become  perilous.** 

"  Perilous  it  should  not  be.  General  Campbell,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet,  *'  or  more  perilous  to  others  than  to  us,  if  others  thought 
as  I  do  even  in  this  extremity." 

"You  fo^et  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  the  unhappy  Ad- 
venturer ;  "  you  forget  that  tne  arrival  of  this  gentleman  only 
puts  the  copestone  on  our  already  adopted  resolution  to 
abandon  our  bull-fight,  or  by  whatever  other  wild  name  this 
headlong  enterprise  may  be  termed.  I  bid  you  farewell,  un- 
friendly friends— I  bid  you  farewell "  (bowing  to  the  General), 
"  my  friendly  foe — I  leave  this  strand  as  I  landed  upon  it,  alone 
and  to  return  no  more ! " 

"  Not  alone,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  while  there  is  blood  in  the 
veins  of  my  father's  son," 

"  Not  alone,"  said  the  other  gentlemen  present,  stung  with 
feelings  which  almost  overpowered  the  better  reasons  under 
which  they  had  acted.  "  We  will  not  disown  our  principleSi 
or  see  your  person  endangered." 

•*  If  it  be  only  your  purpose  to  see  the  gent  eman  to  the 
beach,"  said  General  Campbell,  '*  I  will  myself  go  with  you. 
My  presence  among  you,  unarmed,  and  in  your  power,  will  be  a 
pledge  of  my  friendly  intentions,  and  will  overawe,  should  such 
be  offered,  anv  interruption  on  the  part  of  officious  persons." 

"  Be  it  so,  *  said  the  Adventurer,  with  the  air  of  a  Prince 
to  a  subject ;  not  of  one  who  complied  with  the  request  of  an 
enemy  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 

They  left  the  apartment — they  left  the  house — ^an  unauthen 
ticated  iand  dubious,  but  appalling  sensation  of  terror  had  al- 
ready spread  itself  among  the  ii^erior  retairers,  who  had  so 
short  a  ttmebefore  strutted,  and  bustled,  and  thronged  the  door- 
way and  the  paissages.  A  report  had  arisen,  of  which  the  origio 
could  not  traced,  of  troops  advancing  towards  the  spot  in  con- 
.  akbrabte  numbers ;  and.mea  who,  f  or  pne  reason  or  other,  were 
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most  of  them  amenable  to  the  arm  of  power,  had  either  shrunk 
into  stables  or  comers,  or  fled  the  place  entirely.  There  was 
solitude  on  the  landscape  excepting  the  small  party  which  now 
moved  towards  the  rude  pier,  where  a  boat  lay  manned,  agree* 
ably  to  Redgauntlet's  orders  previously  given. 

The  last  heir  of  the  Stuarts  leant  on  Redgauntlet's  arm  as 
they  walked  towards  the  beach  ;  for  the  ground  was  rough,  and 
he  no  longer  possessed  the  elasticity  of  limb  and  of  spirit  which 
had,  twenty  years  before,  carried  him  over  many  a  Highland 
hill,  as  light  as  one  of  their  native  deer.  His  adherents  followed, 
looking  on  the  ground,  their  feelings  struggling  against  the  dic- 
tates of  their  reason. 

General  Campbell  accompanied  them  with  an  air  of  apparent 
ease  and  indifference,  but  watching,  at  the  same  time,  and  no 
doubt  with  some  anxiety,  the  changing  features  of  those  who 
acted  in  this  extraordinary  scene. 

Darsie  and  his  sister  naturally  followed  their  unde,  whose 
violence  they  no  longer  feared,  while  his  character  attracted 
their  respect,  and  Alan  Fairford  attended  them  from  interest  in 
their  fate,  unnoticed  in  a  party  where  all  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as  with  the 
impending  crisis,  to  attend  to  his  presence. 

Half-way  betwixt  the  house  and  the  beach,  they  saw  the 
bodies  of  Nanty  Ewart  and  Gristal  Nixon  blackening  in  the  sun. 

*'  That  was  your  informer  ? "  said  R^edgauntlet,  looking  back 
to  General  Campbell,  who  only  nodded  his  assent. 

"  Caitiff  wretch  1 "  exclaimed  Redgauntlet ;— "  and  yet  the 
name  were  better  bestowed  on  the  fool  who  could  be  misled  by 
thee." 

**  That  sound  broadsword  cut^"  said  the  General,  ^  has  saved 
us  the  shame  of  rewarding  a  traitor." 

They  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarkation.  The  Prince 
stood  a  moment  with  folded  arms,  and  looked  around  him  in 
deep  silence.  A  paper  was  then  slipped  into  his  hands — he 
looked  at  it,  and  said,  *'  I  find  the  two  friends  I  have  left  at 
Fairladies  are  apprised  of  my  destination,  and  propose  to  em« 
bark  from  Bowness.  I  persume  this  will  not  be  an  infringement 
of  tlie  conditions  under  which  you  have  acted?  *' 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  General  Campbell ;  "  they  shall 
have  all  facility  to  join  you." 

'*  I  wish,  then,"  said  Charles,  ^  only  another  companicm. 
Redgauntlet,  the  air  of  this  country  is  as  hostile  to  you  as  it  is 
to  me.  These  gentlemen  have  made  their  peace,  or  rather  they 
have  done  nothuig  to  break  it    But  you— rcome  yoa  and  alum 
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my  house  where  chaxK:e  shall  cast  it  We  shall  never  see  these 
shores  again  ;  but  we  will  talk  of  them,  and  of  our  disconcerted 
bull-feht." 

"  f  follow  vou,  sire,  through  life,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  as  I 
would  have  followed  you  to  death.     Permit  me  one  moment." 

The  Prince  then  looked  round,  and  seeing  the  abashed 
countenances  of  his  other  adherents  bent  upon  the  ground,  he 
hastened  to  say,  **  Do  not  think  that  you,  gentlemen,  have 
obliged  me  less,  because  your  zeal  was  mingled  with  prudence, 
entertained,  I  am  sure,  more  on  my  own  account,  and  on  that 
of  your  country,  than  from  selfish  apprehensions." 

He  stepped  from  one  to  another,  and,  amid  sobs  'and  burst- 
fog  tears,  received  the  adieus  of  the  last  remnant  which  had 
hitherto  supported  his  lofty  pretensions,  and  addressed  them 
individually  with  accents  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

The  General  drew  a  little  aloof,  and  signed  to  Redgauntlet 
to  speak  with  him  while  this  scene  proceeded.  '*  It  is  now  all 
over,"  he  said,  "  and  Jacobite  will  be  henceforward  no  longer  a 
party  name.  When  you  tire  of  foreign  parts,  and  wish  to  make 
your  peace,  let  me  know.  Your  restless  zeal  alone  has  im< 
peded  your  pardon  hitherto." 

"And  now  I  shall  not  need  it,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  I  leave 
England  for  ever ;  but  I  am  not  displeased  that  you  should 
hear  my  family  adieus.  Nephew,  come  hither.  In  presence  of 
General  Campbell,  I  tell  you,  that  though  to  breed  you  up  in 
my  own  political  opinions  has  been  for  many  years  my  anxious 
wish,  I  am  now  glad  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  You 
pass  under  the  service  of  the  reigning  Monarch  without  the 
necessity  of  changing  your  allegiance — a  change,  however,  he 
added,  looking  around  him,  "  which  sits  more  easy  on  honorable 
men  than  I  could  have  anticipated  ;  but  some  wear  the  badge  of 
their  loyalty  on  their  sleeve,  and  others  in  the  heart.  You  will 
from  henceforth  be  uncontrolled  master  of  all  the  property  of 
which  forfeiture  could  not  deprive  your  father— of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him — excepting  this,  his  good  sword  "  (laying  his 
hand  on  the  weapon  he  wore),  "  which  shall  never  fight  for  the 
House  of  Hanover  ;  and  as  my  hand  will  never  draw  weapon 
moie,  I  shall  sink  it  forty  fathoms  deep  in  the  wide  ocean. 
Bless  you,  young  man  I  If  I  have  dealt  harshly  with  you,  for- 
give me.  I  had  set  my  whole  desires  on  one  point—God 
knows,  with  no  selfish  purpose  ;  and  I  am  justly  punished  by 
this  final  termination  of  my  views,  for  having  been  too  little 
scrupulous  in  the  means  by  which  I  pursued  them.  Niece,  fare* 
well,  and  may  God  bless  you  also  I " 
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"  No,  sir,''  said  Lilias,  seizing  his  hand  eagerly.  •  **  You  have 
been  hitherto  my  protector — ^you  are  now  in  sorrow,  let  me  be 
your  attendant  and  you  comforter  in  exile." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  girl,  for  your  unmerited  affection  ;  but  it 
cannot  and  must  not  bi.  The  curtain  here  falls  between  us. 
I  go  to  the  house  of  another — If  I  leave  it  before  I  quit  the 
earth,  it  shall  be  only  for  tlie  House  of  God.  Once  more,  fare- 
well both !  The  fatal  doom,"  he  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"will,  I  trust,  now  depart  from  the  House  of  Redgauntlet,  since 
its  present  representative  has  adhered  to  the  winning  side.  I 
am  convinced  he  will  not  change  it,  should  it  In  turn  become 
the  losing  one." 

The  unfortunate  Charles  Edward  had  now  given  his  last 
adieus  to  his  downcast  adherents.  He  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand  to  Redgauntlet,  who  came  to  assist  him  into  the  skiff. 
General  Campbell  also  offered  his  assistance,  the  rest  appear- 
ing too  much  affected  by  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  to 
prevent  him. 

"  You  are  not  sorry,  General,  to  do  me  this  last  act  of  cour- 
tesy," said  the  Chevalier ;  "and  on  my  part  I  thank  you  for  it. 
You  have  taught  me  the  principle  on  which  men  on  the  scaffold 
feel  forgiveness  and  kindness  even  for  their  executioner. — 
Farewell ! " 

They  were  seated  in  the  boat,  which  presently  pulled  off 
from  the  land.  The  Oxford  divine  broke  out  into  a  loud  bene- 
diction, in  terms  which  General  Campbell  was  too  generous  to 
criticise  at  the  time,  or  to  remember  afterwards ; — nay,  it  is 
said,  that,  Whig  and  Campbell  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
joining  in  the  universal  Amen  I  which  resounded  from  the 
shore. 


CONCLUSION,  BY  DR.  DRYASDUST, 

IN  A   LETTER  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLEY. 

I  AM  truly  sorry,  my  worthy  and  much-respected  sir,  that 
my  anxious  researches  have  neither,  in  the  form  of  letters,  nor 
of  diaries  or  other  memoranda,  been  able  to  discover  more  than 
I  have  hitherto  transmitted,  of  the  history  of  the  Redgauntlet 
family.  But  I  observe  in  an  old  newspaper,  called  the  White* 
ball  Gazette  of  which  I  fortunately  possess  a  file  for  several 
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vears,  that  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  was  presented  to  hia 
late  Majesty  at  the  drawing-room,  by  Lieut.-General  Campbell 
—upon  which  the  Editor  observes,  in  the  way  of  comment,  that 
we  were  going,  remis  atque  velis^  into  the  interests  of  the  Pre- 
tender, since  a  Scot  had  presented  a  Jacobite  at  Court.  I  am 
sorry  1  have  not  room  (the  frank  being  only  uncial)  for  his 
farther  observations,  tending  to  show  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  manv  well-instructed  persons  of  the  period,  that  the 
young  King  might  himself  be  induced  to  become  one  of  the 
Stuarts'  faction,  —  a  catastrophe  from  which  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  preserve  these  kingdoms. 

I  perceive  also,  by  a  marriage-contract  in  the  family  reposi- 
tories, that  Miss  Lilias  Redgauntlet  of  Redgauntlet,  about 
eighteen  months  after  the  transactions  you  have  commemorated, 
intermarried  with  Alan  Fairford,  Esq.,  Advocate,  of  Clinkdollar, 
who,  I  think,  we  may  not  unreasonably  conclude  to  be  the 
same  person  whose  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  pages  of 
your  narration.  In  my  last  excursion  to  Edinburgh,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  an  old  caddie,  from  whom  at  the 
expense  of  a  bottle  of  whiskejr,  and  half-a-pound  of  tobacco,  I 
extracted  the  important  information,  that  he  knew  Peter  Peebles 
very  well,  and  had  drunk  many  a  mutchkin  with  him  in  Caddie 
Phraser's  time.  He  said  that  he  lived  ten  years  after  King 
George's  accession,  in  the  momentary  expectation  of  winning 
his  cause  every  day  in  the  Session  time,  and  every  hour  in  the 
day,  and  at  last  fell  down  dead,  in  what  my  informer  called  a 
**  Perplexity  fit,'*  upon  a  proposal  for  a  composition  being  made 
to  him  in  the  Outer-House.  I  have  chosen  to  retain  my  in- 
former's phrase,  not  being  able  justly  to  determine  whether  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  apoplexy,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Oldbuck 
supposes,  or  the  name  of  some  peculiar  disorder  incidental  to 
those  who  have  concern  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  as  many  callings 
and  conditions  of  men  have  diseases  appropriate  to  themselves. 
The  same  caddie  also  remembered  Blind  Willie  Stevenson,  who 
was  called  Wandering  Willie,  and  who  ended  his  days  "  Lnco 
beinly,  in  Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet's  ha'  neuk."  "  He  had  done 
the  family  some  good  turn,"  he  said,  "  specially  when  ane  of 
the  Argyle  gentlemen  was  coming  down  on  a  wheen  of  them  that 
had  the  '  auld  leaven  '  about  them,  and  wad  hae  taen  ever}'  man 
of  them,  and  nae  less  nor  headed  and  hanged  them.  But 
Willie,  and  a  friend  they  had,  called  Robin  the  Rambler,  gae 
them  warning,  by  playing  tunes  such  as  *  The  Campbells  are 
coming,'  and  the  like,  whereby  they  got  timeous  warning  to  take 
the  wi.i^"    I  need  not  point  out  to  your  acuteness,  my  worthy 
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sir,  that  this  seems  to  refer  to  some  inaccurate  account  of  tht 
transactions  in  which  you  seem  so  much  interested. 

Respecting  Redgauntlet,  about  whose  subsequent  histoiy 
you  are  more  particularly  inquisitive,  I  have  learned  from  an 
excellent  person  who  was  a  priest  in  the  Scottish  Monastery  of 
Ratisbon,  before  its  suppression,  that  he  remained  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  family  of  the  Chevalier,  and  only  left  it  at 
last  in  consequence  of  some  discords  in  that  melancholy  house- 
hold. As  he  had  hinted  to  General  Campbell,  he  exchanged 
his  residence  for  the  cloister,  and  displayed  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  a  strong  sense  of  the  duties  of  religion,  which  in  his 
earlier  days  he  had  too  much  neglected,  being  altogether  en- 
gaged in  political  speculations  and  intrigues.  He  rose  to  the 
situation  of  Prior  in  the  house  which  he  belonged  to,  and  which 
was  of  a  very  strict  order  of  religion.  He  sometimes  received 
his  countrymen,  whom  accident  brought  to  Ratisbon,  and  curi- 
osity induced  to  visit  the  Monastery  of .  But  it  was  re- 
marked, that  though  he  listened  with  interest  and  attention, 
when  Britain,  or  particularly  Scotland,  became  the  subject  of 
conversation,  yet  he  never  either  introduced  or  prolonged  the 
subject,  never  used  the  English  language,  never  inquired  about 
English  affairs,  and,  above  all,  never  mentioned  his  own  family. 
His  strict  observation  of  the  rules  of  his  order  gave  him,  2X 
the  time  of  his  death,  some  pretensions  to  be  chosen  a  saint, 

and  the  brethren  of  the  Monastery  of made  great  efforts 

for  that  effect,  and  brought  forward  some  plausible  proofs  of 
miracles.  But  there  was  a  circumstance  which  threw  a  doubt 
over  the  subject,  and  prevented  the  consistory  from  acceding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  worthy  brethren.  Under  his  habit,  and 
secured  in  a  small  silver  box,  he  had  worn  perpetually  around 
his  neck  a  lock  of  hair,  which  the  fathers  avouched  to  be  a 
relic.  But  the  Avocato  del  Diablo,  in  combating  (as  was  his 
official  duty)  the  pretensions  of  the  candidate  for  sanctity, 
made  it  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  supposed  relic  was 
taken  from  the  head  of  a  brother  of  the  deceased  Prior,  who 
had  been  executed  for  adherence  to  the  Stuart  family  in  1745-6  ; 
and  the  motto.  Hand  oblwiscenduniy  seemed  to  intimate  a  tone 
of  mundane  feeling  and  recollection  of  injuries,  which  made  it 
at  least  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  quiet  and  gloom  of  the 
cloister,  Father  Hugo  had  forgotten  the  sufferings  and  injuries 
of  the  House  of  Redgauntlet. 


yith  Juru^  1824. 
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NoTB  A,  p.  80.— Rbsxdsncb  with  thb  Quakbrs. 

Ih  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  I  cannot  help  adding  a  note  not  reiy  neces- 
tary  for  tne  reader,  which  yet  I  record  with  pleasure,  from  lecoUedion  of  the  kind- 
ness which  it  evinces.  In  early  youth  I  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  beautiful  village  of  Kelso,  where  my  life  passed  in  a  verjr  solitary  manner.  I 
lisid  few  acquaintances,  scarce  any  companions,  and  books,  which  were  at  the  time 
almost  essentia]  to  my  happiness,  were  difficult  to  come  by.  It  was  then  that  I  was 
mrticularly  indebted  to  the  liberality  and  friendship  of  an  old  lady  of  the  Society  ol 
r  riends,  eminent  for  her  benevolence  and  charity.  Her  deceased  husband  had  been 
m  medical  man  of  eminence,  and  left  her.  with  other  valuable  property,  a  small  and 
weU-^elected  library.  This  the  kind  old  lady  permitted  me  to  rummage  at  pleasure, 
and  carry  home  what  volumes  I  chose,  on  condition  that  I  should  take,  at  the  same 
time,  tome  of  the  tracts  printed  for  encoura^ng  and  extending  the  doctrines  of  her 
own  sect.  She  did  not  even  exact  any  promise  that  I  would  read  these  performances, 
being  too  justly  afraid  of  involving  me  in  a  breach  of  promise,  but  was  merely  desirous 
that  I  should  have  the  chance  of  instruction  within  my  reach,  in  case  whim,  curiosity. 
or  acddent,  might  induce  m.  to  have  recourse  to  it 

Note  B,  p.  84.— Green  Mantle. 

[This  scene  would  aUnost  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  an  incident  in  the 
Author's  own  experience,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  about  1790  by  an  intimate  fnend :— **  Your  Quixotism,  dear  Walter. 
was  highly  characteristic.  From  the  description  of  the  bloommg  fair,  as  she  appeared 
when  she  lowered  her  manieau  vert^  I  am  hopeful  you  have  not  dropt  the  acquaint- 
ance. At  least  I  am  certain  some  of  our  mor^;  rakish  friends  would  have  been  glad 
enough  of  such  an  introduction."  In  referring  to  thb  letter  Mr.  Lockhart  says, 
''Scott's  friends  discovered  that  he  had,  from  almost  the  dawn  of  the  passions, 
cherished  a  secret  ..ttachment,  which  continued,  through  all  the  most  perilous  stage 
of  Ufe,  to  act  as  a  romantic  charm  in  safeguard  of  virtue.  This  was  the  early  and  in- 
nocent affection,  however  he  may  have  disguised  the  story,  to  which  we  owe  the  ten- 
derest  pages  of  Redgauntlet,  and  where  the  heroine  has  certain  distinctive  features, 
drawn  from  one  and  the  same  haunting  dream  of  his  manly  adolescence." 

Mr.  Lockhart  also  sUtes  that  he  has  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Scott's  friend, 
William  Clerk  of  Eldin  was  in  the  main  the  prototype  of  Darsit  Latimer^ 
while  the  Author  himself  unquestionably  sat  for  his  own  picture  in  young  Alan 
Fairf9rd\ 

Note  C,  p.  116.— The  Persecutors. 

The  personages  here  mentioned  are  most  of  them  characters  of  historical  fame ; 
bot  thc«e  less  known  and  remembered  may  be  found  in  the  tract  entitled ;  '*  The 
Judgment  and  Justice  of  God  Exemplified,  or  a  Brief  Historical  Account  of  some  of 
the  Wicked  Lives  and  Miserable  Deaths  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Apostates 
tad  Bloody  Persecutors,  from  the  Reformation  till  after  the  Revolution."    Tnis  con* 
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stitutes  sr%>rt  of  postscript  or  appendix  to  J[ohn  Howie  of  Lochgoin's  "  Account  of 
the  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Scots  Worthies.^  The  author  hs^,  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  reversed  his  reasoning  upon  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  prosperity 
or  misfortunes  which  befall  individuals  in  this  world,  either  in  the  course  of  their  lives 
or  in  the  hour  of  death.  In  the  account  of  the  martyrs'  sufferings,  such  inflictions 
are  mentioned  only  as  trials  permitted  by  Providence,  for  the  better  and  brighter  dis- 
play of  their  faith,  and  constancy  of  principle.  But  whc  n  similar  afflictions  befell 
the  opposite  party,  they  are  imputed  to  the  direct  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  their 
impiety.  If,  indeM,  the  life  of  any  person  obnoxidus  to  the  historian's  censures  hap- 
pened to  have  passed  in  unusual  prosperity,  the  mere  fact  of  its  bein?  finally  con- 
cluded by  death  is  assumed  as  an  undeniable  token  of  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and, 
to  render  the  conclusion  inevitable,  his  last  scene  is  general^  garnished  vrith  some 
singular  drcimistances.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  is  said,  through  old  age,  but 
immense  corpulence,  to  have  become  so  sunk  in  spirits,  'f  that  his  heart  was  not  the 
bigness  of  a  walnut." 

NoTB  D,  p.  lii.—ExcBssivB  Lamentation. 

I  have  heard  in  my  youth  some  such  wild  tale  as  that  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
blind  fiddler,  of  which,  I  think,  the  hero  was  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Lagg,  the  famous 
persecutor.  But  the  belief  was  genera]  throughout  Scotland  that  the  excessive  lamen- 
tation over  the  loss  of  friends  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and  brc^e  even  the 
rest  of  the  grave.  There  are  several  instances  of  this  in  tradition,  but  one  struck  me 
particularly,  as  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  one  who  professed  receiving  it  from  those  of 

a  ghost-seer.    This  was  a  Highland  lady^  named  Mrs.  C of  D ,  who  probably 

believed  firmly  in  the  truth  of  an  apparition,  which  seems  to  have  originated  m  tlie 
weakness  of  her  nerves  and  strength  of  her  imagination.  She  had  been  lately  left 
a  widow  by  her  husband,  with  the  office  of  euardian  to  their  only  child.  The  young 
man  added  to  the  difficulties  of  his  charge  by  an  extreme  propensity  for  a  military 
life,  which  his  mother  was  unwilling  to  give  way  to,  while  she  found  it  impossible  to 
repress  it.  About  this  time  the  Independent  Companies,  formed  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  were  in  the  course  of  being  levied ;  and  as  a  gentleman 
named  Cameron,  nearly  connected  with  Mrs.  C. .  commanded  one  of  tiiose  com- 
panies, she  was  at  length  persuaded  to  compromise  the  matter  with  her  son,  by  per- 
mitting him  to  enter  this  company  in  the  capacity  of  a  cadet,  thus  gratifying  his  love 
of  a  military  life  without  the  dangers  of  foreign  service,  to  which  no  one  then  thought 
these  troops  were  at  all  liable  to  be  exposed,  while  even  their  active  service  at  home 
was  not  hkely  to  be  attended  with  much  danger.  She  readily  obtained  a  promise 
from  her  relative  that  he  would  be  particular  in  his  attention  to  her  son,  and  there- 
fore concluded  she  had  acconunodated  matters  between  her  son's  wishes  and  his  safety 
in  a  way  sufficiently  attentive  to  both.  She  set  off  to  Edinburgh  to  get  what  was 
awanting  for  his  outfit,  and  shortly  afterwards  received  melancholy  news  from  the 
Highlands.  The  Independent  Company  into  which  her  son  was  to  enter  had  a  skir- 
mish with  a  party  of  caterans  engaged  in  some  act  of  spoil  and  her  friend  the  captain 
being  wounded,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  medical  assistance,  died,  in  consequence. 
This  news  was  a  thtmderbolt  to  the  poor  mother,  who  was  at  once  deprived  of  her 
kinsman's  advice  and  assistance,  and  instructed  by  his  fate  of  the  unexpected  danger 
to  which  her  son's  new  calling  exposed  him.  She  renoained  also  in  ^eat  sorrow  tor 
her  relative,  whom  she  loved  with  sisterly  affection.  These  conflicting  causes  of 
anxiety,  together  with  her  uncertainty  whether  to  continue  or  change  her  son's  desti- 
nation, were  terminated  in  the  following;  manner : — 

The  house  in  which  Mrs.  C resided  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  was  a  flat  or 

storey  of  a  land  accessible,  as  was  then  universal,  by  a  common  stair.  The  family 
who  occupied  the  story  beneath  were  her  acquaintances,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  oif 
drinking  tea  with  them  every  evening.  It  was  accordingly  about  six  o'clock,  when, 
recovering  herself  from  a  deep  fit  of  anxious  reflection,  she  was  about  to  leave  ti)e 
parlor  in  which  she  sat  in  order  to  attend  this  engagement.  The  door  through 
which  she  was  to  pass  opened,  as  was  very  common  in  Edinburgh,  into  a  dark  pas- 
sage. In  this  passage,  and  within  a  yard  of  her  when  she  opened  the  door,  stood 
the  apparition  of  her  kinsman,  the  deceased  officer,  in  hb  full  tartans,  and  wearing 
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Ills  bonnet.  Terrified  at  what  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  she  dosed  the  door  has- 
tily, and  sinking  on  her  knees  by  a  chair,  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  horrors  of 
the  vision.  She  remained  in  that  posture  till  her  friends  below  tapped  on  the  floor  to 
intiniate  that  tea  was  ready.  Recalled  to  herself  by  the  signal,  she  arx>se,  and  on 
opening  the  apartment  door,  again  was  confronted  by  the  visionary  Hiffhkmder,  whose 
bloody  brow  bore  token,  on  this  second  appearance,  to  the  death  he  had  died.  Un- 
able to  endure  this  repetition  of  her  terrors,  Mrs.  C sunk  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 

Her  friends  below,  startled  with  the  noise,  came  up  stairs,  and  alarmed  at  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  found  her.  insisted  on  her  going  to  bed  and  taking  some  medicine, 
in  order  to  compose  what  thi^  took  for  a  nervous  attack.  Th^  had  no  sooner  left 
her  in  quiet,  than  the  apparition  of  the  soldier  was  once  more  visible  in  the  apartment 
This  time  she  took  courage  and  said,  '^  In  the  name  of  GckL  Donald,  why  do  you  haunt 
one  who  respected  and  loved  you  when  living/ "  To  whicn  he  answered  readily,  in 
Gaelic,  "  Cousin,  why  did  you  not  speak  sooner  ?  My  rest  is  disturbed  by  your  un- 
necessary lamentation— your  tears  scald  me  in  my  shroud.  I  come  to  teU  you  that 
m^  untimely  death  ought  to  make  no  difference  in  your  views  for  your  son ;  God  will 
raise  patrons  to  supply  my  place,  and  he  will  live  to  the  fulness  of  years,  and  die 
honored  and  at  peace."  The  lady,  of  course,  followed  her  kinsman's  advice ;  and  at 
she  was  accounted  a  person  of  strict  veracity,  we  may  conclude  the  first  appari- 
tion an  illusion  on  ttie  fancy,  the  final  one  a  lively  dream  suggested  by  the 
other  two. 

NoTB  E,  p.  138.— Pbtbr  Pbbblis. 

^  This  unfortunate  litiont  (for  a  person  named  Peter  Peebles  actnaHy  flourished) 
frequented  the  courts  ofjustice  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1792,  and  the  sketch  of 
his  appearance  is  given  from  recollection.  The  Author  is  ot  opinion,  that  he  him- 
self bad  at  one  time  the  honor  to  be  counsel  for  Peter  Peebles,  whose  voluminous 
course  of  litigation  served  as  a  sort  of  assay-pieces  to  most  young  men  who  were  called 
to  the  bar.    The  scene  of  the  consultation  is  entirdy  imannary. 

[Another  character  of  the  same  kind,  by  name  Andrew  Nicol,  who  flourished 
about  this  time,  was  probably  well  known  to  the  Author  lie  was  a  weaver  of  Kin- 
ross, who,  after  years  of  litigation,  neglectins  his  business,  died  a  pauper  in  the  Jail 
of  Cupar  Fife  in  1817.  See  Kay's  PortraUs^  vol.  L  Nos  118  and  119.  The  brst 
represents  him  witha  plan  of  his  midden-stead,  dated  1804 ;  the  other  in  1802,  con* 
tiuting  a  lawyer.] 

NoTB  F,  p.  153.— John's  Coppbb-Housb. 

This  small  dark  coffee-house,  now  burnt  down,  was  the  resort  of  sudi  writers  and 
derks  belonging  to  the  Parliament  House  above  thirty  years  a^o,  as  retained  the 
andent  Scottish  custom  of  a  meridian,  as  it  was  called,  or  noontide  dram  of  spirits. 
If  their  proceedings  were  watched,  they  misht  be  seen  to  turn  fidgety  about  the  hour  of 
noon,  and  exchange  looks  with  each  other  from  their  separate  desks,  till  at  length  some 
cme  o:'  formal  and  dignified  presence  assumed  the  honor  of  leading  the  band,  when  away 
they  went,  threading  the  crowd  like  a  string  of  wild-fowl,  crossed  the  square  or  dose, 
and  following  each  other  into  the  coffee-house,  recdved  in  turn  from  the  hand  of  the 
waiter,  the  meridian,  which  was  placed  ready  at  the  bar.  This  they  did,  day  by  day : 
and  thouch  they  did  not  speak  to  each  other,  they  seemed  to  attach  a  certain  degree 
of  sociability  to  performing  the  ceremony  in  company. 

NoTB  G,  p.  186.— Riotous  Attack  upon  thb  Dam-dxkb  of 
Sir  Jambs  Graham  op  Nbthbrbt. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  a  violent  and  popular  attack  upon  what  the  coun- 
try people  of  this  district  considered  as  an  invasion  of  their  fishing  right^  is  by  no 
means  an  improbable  fiction.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Sir  James 
Graham  of  Netherby  constructed  a  dam-dike,  or  cauld,  across  the  Esk,  at  a  place 
where  it  flowed  through  his  estate,  though  it  has  its  origin,  and  the  prmdpal  part  of 
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its  course,  in  ScotbukL  The  new  barrier  at  Netheriyy  imm  coasldered  as  an  encroach* 
ment  calculated  to  prevent  the  salmon  from  ascending  into  Scotland  \  and  the  right 
of  erecting  it  being  an  international  question  of  law  betwixt  the  sister  kingdomsi 
there  was  no  court'  in  either  competent  to  its  decision.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Scots 
people  assembled  in  numbers,  by  signal  of  rocket  lights,  and,  rudely  armed  with  fowl- 
mg-pieces,  fish  spears,  and  such  rustic  weapons,  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
the  purcKMe  of  pulling  down  the  danwlike  objected  to.  Sir  James  Graham  armed 
many  oi  his  own  people  to  protect  his  property,  and  haa  some  military  from  Carlisle 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  renewal  of  the  Border  wars  had  nearly  taken  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  prudence  and  moderation  on  both  sides  saved  much  tumult, 
and  perhaps  some  bloodshed.  The  English  proprietor  consented  that  a  breach 
should  be  made  in  his  dam-dike  sufficient  for  the  pa^ge  of  the  fish,  and  thus  r» 
moved  the  Scottish  grievance.  I  believe  the  river  has  since  that  time  taken  the  matter 
into  its  own  disposal  and  entirely  swept  away  the  danhdike  in  question. 

NoTB  H,  p.  344.— Trepanning  and  Concbalmbnt. 

Scotland,  in  its  half-civilized  state,  exhibited  too  many  examples  of  the  exertion 
of  arbitrary  force  and  violence,  rendered  easy  by  the  dominion  which  lairds  exerted 
over  their  tenants,  and  chiefs  over  their  clans.  The  captivity  of  Lady  Grange  in  the 
desolate  cliffs  of  Saint  KJlda  is  in  the  recollection  of  every  one.  At  the  supposed 
date  of  the  novd,  also,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Merrilees,  a  tanner  in  Leith,  absconded 
from  his  country  to  escape  his  creditors;  and  after  having  slain  his  own  mastiff  dog, 
and  put  a  piece  of  red  cloth  in  its  mouth,  as  if  it  had  died  in  a  contest  with  soldiers, 
and  involved  his  own  existence  in  as  much  mystery  as  possible,  made  his  escape  into 
Yorkshire.  Here  he  was  detedU  by  persons  sent  in  s«tfch  of  nim,  to  whom  he  gave' 
a  portentous  account  of  his  having  been  carried  off  and  concealed  in  various  places. 
Mr.  Merrilees  was,  in  short,  a  kind  of  male  Elizabeth  Canning,  but  did  not  trespass 
on  the  pubhc  credulity  qoite  soloag. 

Note  I,  p.  283.~Concbalments  for  Thbpt  and  Smugguno. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  modes  of  concealment  described  in  the  imaginary  prem- 
ises of  Mr.  Trumbull,  are  of  a  kind  which  have  been  common  on  the  frontiers  of 
late  years.  The  neighborhood  of  the  two  nations  having  different  laws,  though  united 
in  government,  still  leads  to  a  multitude  of  transgressions  on  the  Border,  and  extreme 
difficulty  in  apprehending  delinquents.  About  twenty  years  since,  as  far  as  my  recol- 
lection serves,  there  was  along  the  frontier  an  organized  gang  of  coiners,  forgers, 
smugglers,  and  other  malefactors,  whose  operations  were  conducted  on  a  scale  not 
inferior  to  what  b  here  described.  The  chief  of  the  party  was  one  Richard  Mend- 
ham,  a  carpenter,  who  rose  to  opulence,  although  ignorant  even  of  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  But  he  had  found  a  short  road  to  wealth,  and  had  taken  singular 
measures  for  conducting  his  operations.  Amongst  these,  he  found  means  to  build,  in 
a  suburb  of  Berwick,  auled  SpittaL  a  street  of  snail  houses,  as  ii  for  the  investment 
of  property.  He  himself  inhabited  one  of  these ;  another,  a  species  of  public-house, 
yn&  open  to  his  confederates,  who  held  secret  and  unsuspected  conmiunication  with 
him  by  crossing  the  roofs  of  the  intervening  houses,  ana  descending  by  a  trap-stair, 
which  admitted  them  into  the  alcove  of  the  dining-room  of  Dick  Mendham's  private 
mansion  A  vault,  too,  beneath  Mendham's  stable  was  accessible  in  the  manner 
mentioned  in  the  novel.  The  post  of  one  of  the  stalls  turned  round  on  a  bolt  being 
withdrawn,  and  gave  admittance  to  a  subterranean  place  of  concealment  for  contra- 
band and  stolen  goods,  to  a  great  extent.  Richard  Mendham,  the  head  of  this  for- 
midable conspiracy,  which  involved  malefactors  of  every  k  nd^  was  tried  and  executed 
at  Jedburgh,  where  the  Author  was  present  as  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire.  Mendham  had 
previously  been  tried,  but  escaped  by  want  of  proof  and  the  ingenui  f  of  his  counsel. 

NoTB  J,  p.  344.— Coronation  of  Gborgb  HL 

In  exonse  of  what  may  be  conudered  as  a  violent  infraction  of  probability  in  Chap* 
Ur  XVni.,  the  Author  is  under  the  necessity  of  quoting  a  tradition  which  many  per- 
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toat  ma)  reeoHect  Ivviiig  heard.  It  was  alwayi  said,  though  vdth  toy  little  appea^ 
■not  of  truth,  that  upon  the  coronation  of  the  late  Georse  III.,  when  the  champion  of 
England,  Dyniock,  or  his  representative,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  the 
language  of  chivalry,  solemnly  wagered  his  body  to  defend  in  sinele  combat  the  right  of 
the  young  King  to  the  crown  of  theM  realms,  at  the  moment  when  he  flung  down  his 
gauntlet  as  the  gage  of  battle,  an  unknown  female  stepped  Irom  the  crowd  and  lifted  the 
pledge,  leaving  another  gage  m  room  of  it,  with  a  paper  expressing,  that  if  a  fair  field  of 
combat  should  be  allowed,  a  champion  of  rank  and  birth  would  appear  with  equal  arms 
to  dispute  the  claim  of  Kmg  George  to  the  British  kingdoms.  1  he  story  is  probably 
one  <A  the  numerous  fictions  which  were  circulated  to  luep  up  the  spirits  of  a  sinking 
fKxion.  The  incident  was,  however,  possible,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  attended 
by  any  motive  adequate  to  the  risk,  and  might  be  imagined  to  occur  to  a  nerson  of 
Redgauntlefs  enthusiastic  character.  George  III.,  it  is  laid,  had  a  police  of  his  own, 
whose  agency  was  so  efficient,  that  the  Sovereign  was  able  to  tell  his  prime  minister 
on  one  occasion,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  the  Pretender  was  in  Londcoi.  The  prime 
minister  began  immediately  to  talk  of  measures  to  be  taken,  warrants  to  be  procured, 
messengers  and  guards  to  be  got  in  readiness.  **  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  the  ^ood-naturea 
Sovereign,  *^  Since  I  have  found  him  out,  leave  me  alone  to  deal  with  him." — **  And 
what,*'  said  the  ministeri  *^  is  your  Majesty's  purpose  in  so  important  a  case  ? "— **  To 
leave  the  youngman  to  himself,"  said  George  III. ;  *<and  when  he  tires  he  will  go 
back  again."  The  truth  of  this  story  does  not  depend  on  that  of  the  lifting  of  th« 
nuntlet ;  and  while  the  latter  could  be  but  an  idle  bravado,  the  former  expresses 
Geoige  III.'s  goodness  of  heart  and  soundness  of  policy. 

^  Note  K,  p.  378.— Colubr  and  Salter. 

The  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations  were  at  this  time  bondsmen ;  and  hi 
Jtte  they  left  the  ground  of  the  farm  to  which  they  belonged,  and  as  pertaining  to 
which  their  services  were  bought  01  sold,  they  were  liable  to  be  brought  back  ^  a 
summary  process.  The  existence  of  this  speaes  of  slavery  bdng  thought  irrecondl 
able  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  colliers  and  salters  were  declared  free,  and  put  upon  the 
same  footing  with  other  servants,  Iqr  the  Act  \\  Geo.  III.  chapter  28th.  They  were 
so  far  from  desiring  or  prizing  the  blessing  conferred  on  them,  that  they  esteemed  the 
Jtaterest  taken  in  their  freedom  to  be  a  mere  decree  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to 
get  rid  [A  what  they  called  head  and  harigald  money,  payable  to  them  when  a  female 
if  thdr  number,  by  bearing  a  child,  made  an  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  their  \ — - 
isf's  pfoper^. 
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Ad  -vnrDiCTAM   pubuolMv  to  tlM  paUk 

defence. 
Ai,  ooe. 

ArrLATUs,  a  blow  or  iniUtioo. 
A«T,  direct 

AXGUMBNTUM  AI>  MOMIKBM,  penooal  R- 

crimiDatioo. 
Ats  LONGA,  VITA  brbvh^  art  or  work  is 

kmb  and  life  abort. 
Arouk,  abore  or  orar. 

Bawbss,  halfpenny. 

Bbaufbt,  cupboard. 

Bbim,  souk. 

BBNfWitbm. 

BaiKiB,  a  smart  ordiin. 

ButuNc.  tossixig  or  turning* 

Blatb,  bashfuL 

Blaoo,  ballad. 

Boddlb,  a  Scotch  coin— one-sixth  of  a 

penny. 
Boglb,  ghost,  scarecrow. 
Bona  roba,  courtesan  or  nustreas. 
BosRBL,  a  borer. 
Bbash,  storm. 
Bkattls,  a  race. 
Braw,  brsTe.  fine. 
BaocK,  a  badger. 
BaowsT,  a  Iwewing. 
BucKu,  imf>. 
Burr  NOR  sTTB,  neidier  ona  thing  nor 

another. 

CAlLANT.fauL 

Callbr,  fresh. 

Canny,  auiet. 

Carls,  fellow. 

Carunb,  witch. 

CAur,  the  exaction  of  a  snperior. 

Cavalirrb  sbxvbntb,  an  attentive  beati. 

Cavr  nb  utbras  Bbllarophontis  At>- 
rBRRxs,  beware  of  carrying  Belleroi^on 
letteis    (letters     unfaTorable    to    the 

^bearer}. 

CMIB^  Mlow. 

Clbik,  deek. 

Clour,  to  strike  heavily.* 

CocKBRNONv,  hair  top>«not. 

CooB,  small  wooden  WbL 


CoMMims  roBtnc  bst  communb  oomci* 
UUM,  the  common  coort  is  the  g*^*""**** 
domicile. 

Coup,  falL 

Crack,  tp  gossip. 

Cbawstb^,  groondst^ 

Crowobr,  croaker. 

Curn,  a  ray  little. 

DArriNO,  frolicking* 

Dapt,  craxy. 

Darclb,  dell. 

Dbad-thraw,  death-agony. 

Dk  apiobus  juris,  on  the  grandevn  of 

the  law. 
Dbavb,  deafen. 
Dbil,  devil. 
Dbuct,  delinqoence. 

Db  PBRICULO  BT  COMMODO  RBI  VBNDITJB, 

concerning  the  risk  and  profit  d  a  thii^ 

sold. 
Dbrnibr,  last. 
Dbsoribntb,  confused. 
Ding,  knock. 
DiRouM,  stir. 
DiTTAv,  indictment. 
Divot,  a  thatching  tori. 
DooL,  sad  consequences. 
DoucB,  quiet,  sensible. 
Dub,  a  pool. 
Dyvour,  bankmpt 

Ebn,  eyes. 

ErrusA  bst  sicut  aqua,  non  crbscat» 

unstable  as  water,  flourishes  not. 
Embonpoint,  plumpness. 
En  cbovpb,  behind. 
ExcBpno  piRMAT  RBGVLAM,  the  exosp" 

tion  confirms  the  rule. 
Ex  COMITATB,  out  of  courtcsy. 
Ex  MiSBRicoRoiA,  out  of  oompasstoo. 

Factor  loco  tutobk,  an  agent  in  tbt 

place  of  a  guardian. 
Fash,  trouble. 
Faur*d,  favored. 
Fbck,  part. 

Fbmmb  db  chambrb,  chainbeMDaids 
Fibbi«  to  be  made.  • 
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FinsH,  eccentri& 
Flaconi  a  decanter. 
Flsbching,  flattery. 
Flory,  frothy. 
FoRBY,  beftides. 
FoRFouGHBN,  oat  ol  breidu 
Fou,  full. 

Fristrd,  postponed. 
FuGiR,  fugitive. 

Functus  officio,  petlonMd  in  aaolicul 
capacity. 

GABBRLincxiB,  1  begitf. 

Gangrbli  wandering. 

Gar»  to  force. 

Gash,  grim. 

Gby,  pretty  (as  an  adveibX  moderately. 

Gib,  give. 

Giff  gaff,  give  and  take,  mutual  obliga- 
tion. 

Girn,  grin,  cry. 

Guff,  an  in — 

GouD,  gold. 

Gran  A  invbcta  bt  iLUkTA,  gnin  omigM 
and  introduced  into. 

Grbb,  agree. 

Grilladb,  a  broiled  diah. 

Grossart,  gooeebemr. 

Grub,  thrill. 

GuDBMAN,  the  huafaaad  and  head  of  the 
family. 

GuMpLB-FOisTBi),  suUcy,  suUes. 

Gumption, 


Haffuns,  half-grown. 
Hairst,  harvest. 

Harum-scarum,  teasing  and  rattung. 
Haud  obuviscbmdvm,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 
Havbrs,  nonseme. 
Havings,  behavior. 
Hbftbd,  closed  as  a  knife  m  its  bafU 
Hbsp,  hank  of  yaite. 
Hbuck,  sickle. 
Hill-folk,  Covenanters. 

HiNC  ILI.>R  LACHRTMil^  *^ 

HiNNV,  honey  1 

HoutI  tut! 

HowLBT,  an  owL 

Hussy,  lady's  needle<aaa. 
« 

Ilk,  each. 

Incbdit  sictrr  lbotokans,  walketh  aboot 
like  a  ragii^  lion. 

In  civiuBus  vbl  otmuf AiiBtTt,  in  civil 
or  criminal  matters. 

In  foro  conscibntu^  before  one's  con- 
science. 

In  mbditationb  fugjb,  meditating  flight. 

In   prbsbmtia  DOMiNORinit  before  the 


Invita,  unwilling. 

Jow,  totoU. 

KxBK,k>ok. 

Lm',  leaped. 
LAVB,the  remainder. 


Lawing,  bill,  aoooont 

Lbb,  lie. 

Lbttrbs  db  cachbt,  sealed  letters. 

Lbx  aquarum.  the  law  of  the  waters 

LiMMBR,  a  loose  wumaof  a  jade. 

Lob,  love. 

LoNON,  London. 

Loopy,  crafty. 

Loup,  leap. 

Lug,  the  ear. 

M  AiuNG,  a  small  farm  or  ranted  propertyw 

Mansb,  parsonage. 

Maun,  roust. 

Maut  abonb  tub  MKALthalf  seas  over. 

Mbssan,  a  cur. 

MiNNiB,  mamma. 

Bf  iscHANTBR,  raischicL 

MoRB  souTO,  in  the  usual  way. 

MoRB  Tuo,  in  your  own  way. 

Mucklb.  much. 

MuiLS,  slippers. 

MuisTBD,  scented. 


Nbgotiorum  gbstor,  agent  of  the  t 

actions. 
Nb  quid  nimis,  not  too  i 
Nbvoy,  nejrfttw. 
NiGRi  SUNT  mtacrcthi,  black  are  the 

hyacinths.  ...  . 

Nihil  novit  in  CAt»A,  notlung  known  of 

the  case. 
NoM  DB  gubrrb,  designation  or  i 

for  the  battle. 
NoMiNB  DAMNi,  in  name  of  d 
NoscrruR  a  socio,  known  by  my 

ciate.  ^      *. 

NoviTBR  RBPBRTUM,  mere  newly   «•• 

covered. 

Okb  JAM  SATIS,  oh!  enough  I 
Omnb.  igmotum  pro  tbrribiij*  au  na- 
knoWn  persons  may  be  taken  for  rogspes. 

Omni  suspioonb  major,  above  a ^— 

Origo  MALI,  the  cause  of  eviL 
Orra,  odd. 
Owrr,  over. 
OYB,a| 

Pandb  m AMtiM,  Stretch  oot  the  hand. 
Par  or  donna  ncb  du  mbdbcui,  by  ( 

of  the  doctor. 
Parma  non  BsimsBLacTA*  a  defence  net 

well  chosen. 
Patria  potbstas,  paternal  authon^f^ 
Pawmib,  a  stroke  on  the  palm  of  tht 

hand. 
Pbndbnts  UTS,  a  going  plea. 
pBR  AMBAGBs,  VTf  arcumlocutioo. 
Pbssimi  BXBMPLi,  of  the  wont  kind. 
Plack,  copper  coin— equal  to  ooe-thiid  ol 

a  penny. 
Ploy,  an  entertainment  or  flte. 
Pock,  pokb,  bag. 
PooiN,  pulling. 

PossB  coMiTATifB,  a  lufiicient  foMB. 
Pound  scots,  equal  to  ta.  8d.  ■tertiaig. 
.Pbbb,  taste. 
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QvASif  ippireot* 

Quid  tibi  cum  ltxa?  what  woold  you 
with  poetry? 

Rampaucing»  roannff. 

Rations  opncii»  by  YirtM 

Rax,  stretch. 

RxDDy  dear. 

RnvBK,  robber. 

RxMis  ATQUB  vsu8»  wUh  mighl  andmain. 

RiPB,  rake. 

Row,  roll. 

RuDASy  a  jade  or  wotXL 

^B,  sa 

^ANCTA  WnnPVBDA,  OBA  PRO  NOBIS,  St. 

Winifred,  pray  for  ua. 

Sabtum  ATQUB  TBCTUM,  repaired  and 
covered. 

Sat  bst,  enough  I 

Scowp,  quaff. 

Sc:uLj>uDDsv.  looac^  iauBoca]»  «Bvtty» 

Sba-maw,  sea«guU. 

Sbalch,  aeak 

Sbttlb,  a  bench  or  seat. 

Smilpit,  poor  or  ihabby. 

SuooN,  shoes. 

Sx  NoN  castb,  cavtb  tambn»  if  not  mod- 
est, yet  be  prudent. 

Sib,  related. 

Sic,  such. 

SiLLBR,  money. 

Sin,  since. 

Skblloch,.  screech* 

Skibl,  scream. 

Skivib,  hairbraiaed. 

Sxx>iCBN,  quench. 

Snbbshin*  snuff. 

SNBX.L,  sharp,  terrible. 


Soutbr's  clod,  a  sort  of  bread  rofl. 
Spbsr,  inquire. 

tPLOBB,  a  spree. 
puLB-BUkDB.  shoolder-Uade. 
Spulzib,  spoil. 
Stoup  and  bicicbb,  a  liquid  measoiet  and 


Stouthribp,  theft  with  Tiolence. 
Sua  QUBM9UB  tbahit  voluptas,  every 
one  has  hu  own  pleasuiB. 
ByagOksinct. 


Talis  quaus,  of  some  Und. 

Tam  martb  quam  mbbcvrio»  a  soldier  m 

well  as  a  pleadert 
TASs,agUss. 
Tbnt,  notice. 

TbSTB    MB     PBB    TOTUM    NOCTBM    TlOf 

LANTB,  I  can  testify  by  a  whole  nighl 

watching. 
Thairm,  cat-gut. 
Tmrbap,  to  aver. 
TirpBNNV,  twopenny  beei^ 
TooM,  eoqity. 
Toy,  a  head-dress. 
Trow,  guess. 
Twasom,  a  couple  or  pale; 
TvNB,  lose  or  forfeit. 

Unco,  particularijr. 

UsQUBBAIKiH,  whisk]^ 

Valb,  sxs  mbmob  mbi,  farewell, 


Vabium  bt  mutabilb  sbmpbb  PBMnrA* 
woman  always  capricious  and  dungo- 
able. 

Via  pacti,  by  personal  act. 

VmcBBB  viNCBNTBM,  to  conqutr  the  oo»* 
quering. 

VlNCO  VINCBNTBM^  BRGO  VINCO  TB,  I  OOft- 

quer  the  conquenng,  therefore  I  oonqner 
you. 

ViR    SAPIBNTIA    BT    PIBTATB   OBAVO^  • 

man  full  of  wisdom  and  piety. 
Vis  animi,  force  of  the  q»rit. 

Waung,  chooung. 
Wamb,  womb,  beUy. 
Wanchanob,  unsafsi  dangarooh 
Wabb,  expend. 
Warlock,  wiaanL 
Waur,  worse. 
Wbbn,  guess. 
Wbigh-bauk,  scales. 
Whilly-whaw,  wheedlcb 
WowK,  deranged. 
WuD,  mad. 
WuNNA,  will  not. 


Yauld,  active. 
Vblloch,  yelL 
Yimale. 
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Advllam,  the  •mogslen'  cave  o^  28s. 

Advocate,  Scotch,  passing  of  a,  14 ;  Her- 
'  riea^B  opinion  of  an,  35a. 

Alan  Fairfurdj  hb  companionship  with 
Darsie,  18 ;  )okes  him  about  the  Toung 
lady,  48  ;  first  meeting  with  Green  Mantle, 
83  ;  letter  from,  87  ;  called  to  the  bar,  91 ; 
takes  up  Peter  Peebles's  cause,  138 ;  pleads 
in  the  court,  154;  flight,  158;  his  char- 
acter, 234;  interrogates  Provost  Crosbie 
•bout  Darsie's  disappearance,  234  ;  visits 
Moimt  Sliaron,  24a  \  questions  Maxwell, 
ass*;  receives  from  him  a  letter  to  Herries, 
'•a^  ;  visit  to  the  smugglers  of  Annan,  abi ; 
on  board  the  Jumping  Jenny,  280 ;  con- 
versation with  Nanty,  28 1  ;  put  ashore  sea- 
•kkf  394  ;  received  at  Fairladies,  302  ,  in- 
terview with  Father  Buonaventure,  308  ; 
Maxwell's  letter  opened,  313  ;  receives  a 
aafe-conduct,  321 ;  meeting  with  Darsie  at 
Crackenthorp's,  359 ;  delivers  his  letter  to 
Merries,  374 ;  and  apprehended  bv  Peter 
Peebles,  376^  interview  with  Green  Mantle, 
406  ;  recognized  by  Peter,  409 ;  marriage, 
4S0  ;  note  on,  421. 

Ambrose,  Mr.,  30c. 

Ancestry,  Quaker's  view  of,  69* 

Angling  with  Benjie,  31. 

Annan,  smi»;glers  in,  265. 

Arthuret,  Mi^  Angelica,  304. 

Arthuret.  Miss  Seraphina,  receives  Alan  at 
Fairladies,  302. 

Author's  residence  with  the  Quakers,  ttOt, 
421. 

Baliol,  Edward,  217. 

Benjie  anglino;,  31,  63;  run  off  with,  66; 
spy  or  Darsie,  347 ;  discovered  at  Cracken- 
thorp's, 381 ;  Campbell's  letter  found  on 
him,  410. 

Bladderskate,  Lord,  154. 

Brokenbum,  37. 

Brokenbum  Foot,  dance  at,  113. 

Brown' j  Square,  at. 

Buonnventure,  Father.  Set  Charles  Edward. 

Burgh-upon-Sands,  monument  at,  353. 

Cambron,  Dr.  A.,  3. 

Cameronians  arene  to  William  III.'i  tolera- 
tioot  107. 


Campbell,  Genenl,  internipts  the  Jacobite 

gathenng,  441. 
Cantnps,  Jess,  286. 
Cantripa,  Mrs.,  erkted  by  Peter  Peebles 

371. 
Charles  Edward,  his  subsequent  life,  a  ;  lore 

of  prerogative,  6 ;   interview  %nih  Alan  at 

Fairladies,  308 ;    breaks  open  the  letter, 

313  ;  .his  ladv  interrupts  the  interview,  319; 

meeting  with  the  conspirators  at  Craven* 

thorp's.  393  •  his  departure,  415. 
Chatham's  maladministration,  355. 
Collier  and  salter  bondsmen,  mot^  425. 
Coronation  of  Geoige  III.,  scene  at,  3411 

*w/#,4SS. 
Courage,  Quaker's,  174^ 
Court,  Peebles's  cause  in  the,  154. 
Covenanting  persecutors,  mpU,  421. 
Crackenthorp,  Joe,  296 ;  meeting  of  the  coo- 

spirators  in  his  tavern,  360 ;  the  council, 

384. 
Crosbie,,  Mrs*,  predominating  influence  0^ 

Crosbie,  Provost,  letter  from,  159;  inter* 
rogated  by  Alan  about  Darsie,  234 ;  tha 
dinner,  244  ;  *'  a  plain  man,"  26a. 

Crossbite,  the  advocate,  50. 

Crystal.    See  Nixon. 

Dams  Martin  dances  with  Darsie,  131. 

Darsie  Latimer,  lonely^  position  in  life,  la  ; 
prohibited  from  visiting  England,  29 ;  an* 
gling  with  Benne,  31  ;  rescued  from  Ae 
Solwav,  )4 ;  lodged  by  Herries,  37  ;  taken 
home  Dy  the  Quaker,  61 1  warnine  from 
Green  Mantle,  87  :  meets  in  with  Wander- 
ing Willie,  98 ;  at  the  dance  at  Brokenbum, 
124  ;  warned  by  Green  Mantle,  130 ;  dance 
with  Dame  Martin,  133  ;  journal  of  his  ad- 
ventures, 167  ;  accompanies  the  Quaker  to 
protect  his  fishery,  171  ;  carried  on  by  the 
assailants,  177  ;  rescued  a  second  time  by 
Herries,  183  ;  finds  himself  in  a  house  in 
Cumberland,  187  ;  taken  by  Herries  before 
Uie  justice,  194 ;  recognized  bv  Peebles, 
205  ;  delivered  over  to  Herries  s  keeping. 
212;  resemblance  to  him,  a  16;  histoiy  ol 
his  family,  217;  hears  Wandering  Willie 
in  the  courtyard^  228  j  verses  from  Green 
Blantle,  aja ;  his  father,  253  ;  rides  in  a 
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\Mkf%  habit,  sss ;  itttrodooed  to  his  Bt8ter« 
3S5 ;  ami  hears  an  accouot  of  his  family, 
x\k  ;  questxmed  by  Nixon,  350 ;  urged  by 
his  onde  to  loin  the  insmcents,  353  ;  meet- 
IM  with  Alan  at  Crackenthorp'i^  359; 
taUB  into  the  oounal  of  the  conspirators, 
384 ;  kisses  the  Prince's  hand,  393  ;  pre- 
sented to  George  II I^  419  \  note  on,  431. 

Danes,  John,  the  salmon-fisher,  173. 

pinnei'  at  Prmet  Crosbie*Sy  344. 

Docb-an-dorroch,  30. 

Dorcas  the  nsilk-onid  189;  dandng  witii 
Jan  to  Wandering  Willie,  339. 

Dottgal  MacCallum,  the  butler,  109 ;  in  hell, 
u6. 

Down  with  all  warrants!  379. 

Drudgeit,  Peter,  law  derit,  139. 

Dumfries,  30. 

Dnmtoustie,  the  runaway  counsel,  139. 

Edwabd,  I.,  monument  to,  353. 
£pisU>lanr  style  of  writu^,  146. 
Ewart.    See  Nanty. 
Excessive  lamentation,  note  on,  4aa« 
JSxcise  laws,  tiaae  oi  tade,  373. 

Faggot.    St*  Nicholas. 

Fairford,  Alan.    Set  Alan. 

Ftirford,  Mr.,  senior,  rates  Ms  son,  19 ;  in- 
terview with  Herries,  50 ;  letter  to  Darsie 
about  Herries,  90 :  gets  his  son  to  uke  up 
Peter  Peebles's  cause,  138;  business  habits, 
147 ;  misery  at  the  flight  of  Alan  farom  the 
court,  15H. 

Fairisdies  PJact,  300. 

For  all  oar  men  were  very  very  merry,  96. 

Forty>five.  rebellion  of,  3^ 

Foxiey^  Justice,  195 ;  emoarraisment  about 
Hemes,  aoS. 

Free  will  and  destiny,  331. 

Fugie  warrants,  303. 

GARDBNBlt,  DiCie.  30(. 

Geddes^  Joshua,  the  Quaker,  rencontre  with 
Hemes,  57  ;  his  ancestry,  69  ;  the  assault 
on  bis  fisheries,  171 ;  challenges  the  as- 
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THE  SISTERS  AND  NORNA. 


They  koew  the  voice  well,  indeed,  and  yet,  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged,  their 
surprise  and  fear  were  scarce  the  less,  when  they  saw  the  well-known  Noma  of  Fitful 
Head  seated  by  the  chimney  of  the  apartment. 
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**  Quoth  k€,  tkgrt  was  a  ski/,** 

This  brief  preface  may  begin  like  the  tale  of  the  Ancient  Mariner^  shut 
it  was  on  shipboard  that  the  Author  acquired  the  very  moderate  degree  of 
Ucai  hu/udedge  and  information^  both  of  people  and  scenery ^  which  hi  has 
tndeeevored  to  embody  in  the  romance  of  the  Pirate, 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1814,  the  Author  was  invited  to  join  a 
party  of  Commissioners  for  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Service^  who  proposed 
wtaking  a  voyage  round  the  coast  of  Scotland^  and  through  its  various  groups 
of  islands,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  condition  of  the  many  lighU. 
houses  under  their  direction^ — edifices  so  important,  whether  regarding  them 
as  benevolent  or  political  institutions.  Among  the  commissioners  who  manage 
this  important  public  concern,  the  sheriff  of  each  county  of  Scotland  which 
borders  on  the  sea  holds  ex  officio  a  place  at  the  Board.  These  gentlemen  act 
in  every  respect  ^aiuitously,  but  have  the  use  of  an  armed  yacht,  well  found 
and  fitted  up,  when  they  choose  to  visit  the  lighthouses.  An  excellent  engineer^ 
Mr,  Robert  Stevenson,  is  attached  to  the  Board,  to  afford  the  benefit  of  hit 
professional  advice.  The  Author  accompanied  this  expedition  as  a  guest ;  fm 
Selkirkshire,  though  it  calls  him  Sheriff,  has  not,  like  the  kingdom  of  Bt^ 
kemia  in  Corporal  Trim^s  story,  a  seaport  in  its  circuit,  nor  its  magistrate^ 
of  course,  anyplace  at  the  Board  of  Commissioners, — a  circumstance  of  littli 
consequence  where  all  were  old  and  intimate  friends,  bred  to  the  same  prcfet^ 
sion,  and  disposed  to  accommodate  each  other  in  every  possible  manner. 

The  nature  of  the  important  business  which  was  the  principal  purpose  ef 
ike  voyage  was  eotssucted  with  the  amusesnent  of  visiting  the  lading  objetti  of 
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a  traveller's  airiosity  ;  for  the,  wilJ  cape,  or  formidable  shelf  which  requiret 
to  be  marked  out  by  a  lighthouse,  it  generally  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  of  rocks,  caves  and  bilio^vs.  Our  tinu,  too,  was  at 
our  own  disposal,  and,  as  most  of  us  were  fresh-water  sailors,  we  could  at 
any  time  make  a  fair  wind  out  of  afoul  one,  and  run  before  the  gale  in  quest 
of  some  obfect  of  curiosity  which  lay  under  our  lee**  • 

With  these  purposes  of  public  utility  and  some  personal  amusement  in 
view,  we  left  the  port  of  Leith  on  the  26th  July,  1814,  ran  along  theecut 
coast  of  Scotland,  viewing  its  different  curiosities,  stood  aver  to  Zetland  and 
Orkney,  where  we  were  some  time  detained  by  the  wonders  of  a  countiy 
which  displayed  so  much  that  zoos  new  to  us  ;  and,  having  seen  what  was 
iurious  in  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  where  the  sun  hardly  thought  it 
worth  while  to  go  to  bed,  since  his  rising  was  at  this  season  so  early,  we 
doubled  the  extreme  northern  termination  of  Scotland,  and  took  a  rapid  sur* 
vey  of  the  I/ebrides,  where  we  found  many  kind  friends.  There,  that  our 
little  expedition  might  not  want  the  dgnity  of  danger,  we  were  favored  with 
a  distant  glimpse  of  what  was  said  to  be  an  American  cruiser,  astd  had  op^ 
portunity  to  consider  what  a  pretty  figure  we  should  have  made  had  the  voy- 
age ended  in  our  being  carried  captive  to  the  United  States.  After  visiting 
the  romantic  shores  of  Morven,  and  the  vicinity  of  Oban,  we  made  a  run  to 
the  cocut  of  Ireland,  and  visited  the  Gianfs  Causeway,  that  we  might  com* 
pare  it  with  Staffer  which  we  hcul  surveyed  in  our  course.  At  lengthy  about 
the  middle  of  September,  we  ended  cur  voyage  in  the  Clyde,  at  the  port  of 
Greenock 

And  thns  terminated  our  pleeuant  tour,  to  which  our  equipment  gave  un^ 
usual fhcilities,  as  the  shifs  company  could  form  a  good  boafs  crew,  indepen* 
dent  qf  those  who  might  be  left  on  board  the  vessel,  which  permitted  us  the 
freedom  to  land  wherever  our  curiosity  carried  us.  Let  me  add,  while  re- 
viewing  for  a  moment  a  sunny  portion  of  my  life,  that  among  the  six  or 
seven  friends  who  performed  this  voyage  together,  some  of  them  doubtiefs  of 
different  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  remaining  for  several  weeks  on  board  a 
small  vessel,  there  never  occurred  the  slightest  dispute  or  disagreement,  each 
seeming  anxious  to  submit  his  own  particular  wishes  to  those  cf  his  friends. 
By  this  mutual  accommodation  all  the  purpous  of  our  little  expedition  were 
Gained,  while  for  a  time  we  might  have  adopted  the  lines  of  Allan  Cunning 
ham*sfine  sea-song, 

•*  T^e  world  of  waters  was  our  home. 
And  merry  men  were  wet  *' 

But  sorrow  mixes  her  memorials  with  the  purest  remembrances  of  pleasure. 
On  returning  from  the  voyage  which  had  proved  so  satisfactory,  I  found  that 
fate  had  deprived  her  country  most  uuexpectedly  of  a  lady,  qualified  to  adorn 

*  (See  the  LigbtlkMiM  Diary  in  Scet^s  Memoir*  by  LockfaartO 
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the  high  rank  which  shi  keid,  and  who  had  long  admitted  me  to  a  share  of 
her  friendship.^  The  subsequent  loss  of  one  nf  those  comrades  who  made  up 
the  party,  and  he  the  most  intimate  friend  I  had  m  the  zvorld,',  casts  also  its 
shade  on  recollections  which,  but  for  those  embitterments,  would  be  otherwise 
so  satisfactory, 

I  may  here  briefly  observe,  that  my  business  in  this  twyage,  so  /or  as  I 
could  be  said  to  have  any,  was  to  endeavor  to  discover  some  localities  which 
might  be  useful  in  the  ''Lord  of  the  Isles,''  a  poem  with  which  I  was  then 
threatening  the  public,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed  without  attaining 
remarkable  success.  But  as  at  the  same  time  the  anonymous  novel  of 
"  Waiver  ley  "  was  making  its  way  to  popularity,  I  already  argued  the  possi- 
bility of  a  second  effort  in  this  department  of  literature ^  and  I  saw  much  in 
the  wild  islands  of  the  Orkneys  and  Zetland,  which  I  judged  might  be  made 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  should  these  is/ei  ever  become  the  scene  of  a 
narrative  of  fictitious  events.  I  tear  tied  the  history  of  Cow  the  pirate  from 
an  old  sibyl  (the  subject  of  Note  E,  end  of  this  volume),  whose  principal  sub- 
iistence  was  by  a  trade  in  favorable  winds^  which  she  sold  to  mariners  at 
Stromness.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality  of  the  gentlemen  of  Zetland,  which  was  to  me  the  more  affecting^  as 
several  of  them  hcul  been  frietuls  and  correspondents  of  my  fither.  \ 

I  was  induced  to  go  a  generation  or  tuto  farther  back  Jo  find  materials 
from  which  I  might  trace  the  features  of  the  old  Aorwegian  Udaller^  the 
Scottish  gentry  having  in  general  occupied  the  place  of  that  primitive  race,  and 
their  lastguage  and  peculiarities  of  manner  having  entirely  disappeared.  The 
only  difference  now  to  be  observed  betwixt  the  gentry  of  these  islands  and  those 
of  Scotland  in  general  is,  that  the  wealth  and  property  is  more  equally  divided 
among  our  m^e  northern  countrymen,  and  that  there  exist  among  the  resi- 
dent proprietors  no  men  of  very  great  wealth,  whose  display  of  its  luxuries 
might  render  the  others  discontented  with  their  own  lot.  Prom  the  same  cause 
Qfl^enerat  equality  of  fortunes,  atuithe  cheapness  of  living,  which  isitsnatural 
consequence,  /found  the  officers  of  a  veteran  regiment  who  had  maintained 
thegarris-n  at  Fort  Charlotte,  in  Lerwick,  discomposed  at  the  idea  of  being 
recalled  from  a  country  where  their  pay,  however  inadequaU  to  the  expensed 
^fucabUal,  was  fully  adequate  to  their  wants,  anditwas  singular  to  hear 

•  [Harriet  Katherine,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  died  a4th  August,  i«i4.] 
t  [Note  A.  William  Erskinc  ol  Kinedder.] 
$["I  have  been  told/*  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  '^by  one  of  the  companions  d  this 
Toyage,  that  heartily  as  Sir  Walter  entered  throughout  into  their  social  enjoyments,  thef 
all  perceived  him,  when  inspectinji  for  the  first  time  scenes  of  remarkable  grandeur,  to 
be  in  such  an  abstracted  and  excited  mood,  that  they  felt  it  would  be  the  kindest  and 
discreetest  plan  to  leave  him  to  himself.  *  I  often,*  said  Lord  Kinedder,  *on  coming  up 
from  the  cabin  at  night,  found  him  pacing  the  deck  rapidly,  muttering  to  himself— and 
went  to  the  forecastle,  lest  my  presence  should  disturb  him.  I  remember  that  at  L«cb 
Corriskin  in  particular  he  seemed  quite  overwhelmed  with  his  feelings.*  **J 
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natives  of  merty  En^and  herself  reletting  their  afproachir^  departun 
from  the  melancholy  isles  of  the  Ultima  Thule, 

Such  are  the  trivial  particulars  attending  the  origin  of  thai  publication 
which  took  place  several  years  letter  them  the  agreeable  journey  in  which  it 
took  its  rise. 

The  state  of  manners  which  I  have  introduced  in  the  romance  was  neces- 
sarily  in  a  great  degree  imaginary,  though  founded  in  some  measure  on  slight 
hints  J  which,  showing  what  was^  seemed  to  give  reasoftable  indication  of  what 
must  once  have  been,  the  tone  of  the  society  in  these  sequestered  but  interesting 
islands. 

In  one  respect  I  wets  judged  somewhat  hastily,  perhaps,  when  the  char* 
acter  of  Noma  was  pronounced  by  the  critics  a  mere  copy  ef  Meg  Merrities, 
That  1  had  fallen  short  of  what  I  wished  and  desired  to  express  is  unques- 
tionable^ otherwise  my  object  cotdd  not  have  been  so  widely  mistaken  ;  nor  can 
I  yet  think  that  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  readit^  the  Pirate 
with  some  attention,  can  fail  to  trace  in  Noma,— the  victim  of  remorse  and 
insanity,  and  the  dupe  of  her  own  imposture,  her  mind,  too,  flooded  with  alt 
the  wild  literature  and  extravagant  superstitions  of  the  north,~'Something  dis- 
tinct from  the  Dumfriesshire  gypsy,  whose  pretensions  to  supematural  powers 
are  not  beyond  those  of  a  Norwood  prophetess.  The  foundations  of  such  a 
character  may  be  perhaps  traced,  though  it  be  too  true  that  the  necessary  super- 
structure cannot  have  been  raised  upofi  them,  otherwise  the  remark  would, 
have  been  unnecessary.  There  is  also  great  improbability  in  the  statement  of 
Noma  possessing  pmuer  and  opportunity  to  impress  on  others  that  belief  in 
her  supernatural pmvers  which  distracted  her  awn  mind.  Yet,  amid  a  very 
credulous  and  ignorant  population,  it  is  astonishing  what  success  may  be 
attained  by  an  impostor,  roho  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  enthusiast  It  is  snck 
as  to  remind  us  of  the  couplet  which  assures  us  that 

"  The  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat** 

Indeed,  as  F  have  observed  elsewhere,  the  professional  explanation  of  m 
tale,  where  appearances  or  incidents  of  a  supernatural  character  are  explainei 
on  natural  causes,  has  often,  in  the  winding  up  of  the  story,  a  degree  of  Wf 
probability  almost  equal  to  an  absolute  goblin  tale.  Even  the  genius  of  Mrs 
Radcliffe  could  not  always  surmount  this  difficulty, 

Abbotsford,  1st  May  1831. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 
December,  1821. 

THE  purpose  of  the  follonving  Narrative  is  to  ^e  a  detailed  and  accw 
rate  account  of  certain  remarkable  incidents  which  took  place  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  concerning  which  the  more  imperfect  traditiofts  and  mutilated  recordi 
of  the  country  only  tell  us  the  following  erroneous  particulars  : — 

/m  the  month  of  January^  1724-5,  a  vessel^  called  the  Revenge^  bearing 
twenty  large  guns,  and  six  smaller,  commanded  by  John  Cow,  or  Goffe,  or 
Smith,  ccune  to  the  Orkttey  Islands,  and  was  discovered  to  be  a  pirate,  fy  va^ 
fious  acts  of  insolence  and  villany  committed  by  the  crew.  These  were  for 
some  time  submitted  to,  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  islands  not  possessing 
arms  nor  means  of  resistance  ;  and  so  bold  was  the  Captain  of  these  banditti, 
thcU  he  not  only  came  ashore,  and  gave  dancing  parties  in  the  villc^  of 
Stromness,  but,  before  his  real  character  was  discoifcred,  engaged  the  affections, 
and  received  the  troth-plight,  of  a  young  lady  possessed  of  some  property.  A 
patriotic  individual,  James  Fea,  younger,  of  Clestron^  formed  the  plan  of 
securing  the  buccanier,  which  he  effected  by  a  mixture  of  couragf  and  address^ 
in  consequence  chiefly  of  Cou^s  vessel  having  gone  on  shore  near  the  harbor 
of  Calf  sound,  on  the  Island  0/ Eda,  not  far  distant  from  a  house  then  itt' 
habited  by  Mr,  Fees,  In  the  various  stratagems  by  which  Mr.  Fea  contrived 
finally,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  (they  being  well  armed  and  desperate),  to  makt 
the  whoU  pirates  kis  prisoners,  hi  was  much  aided  by  Mr.  James  Laing,  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Malcolm  Laitig,  Esq ,  the  acute  and  ingenious  histor 
Han  of  ScoOand  during  the  17/*  century.^ 

Gow,  and  others  of  his  crew^  suffered,  by  sentence  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  the  punishment  their  irimes  had  long  deserved.  lie  conducted 
himself  with  great  audacity  when  be/ore  the  Court ;  and,  from  an  account  of 
the  matter,  by  an  eye-witness,  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  some  unusual 
severities,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  plead.  The  words  are  these:  ""John 
Cow  would  not  plead,  for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  the  Judge 
ordered  that  his  thumbs  should  be  squeezed  by  two  men  with  a  whip-cord,  till 
it  did  break ;  and  then  it  shoidd  be  doubled,  till  it  did  again  break,  and  then 
laid  threefold,  and  that  the  executioners  should  pull  with  their  whole  strength  : 

•  [Thb  gentleman  was  called  to  the  Scotch  Bar  in  the  year  1784,  but  the  infiiro  state 
of  his  health  induced  him,  in  1810,  to  leave  the  profession,  and  reside  on  his  paternal 
pcopeity  near  Kirkwall,  devoting  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  in  NoTtaa* 
Wr,  1818,  aged  55,  and  was  interred  in  the  nave  ol  St.  Magnua'a  Cathedral.] 

(7) 
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v*^ieh  senifftce  Gow  endured  with  a  great  deal  of  boldness^  The  next  morm 
mg  (z-jth  Alay^  1725),  when  he  had  seen  the  terrible  preparations  for  pressing 
him  to  deaths  his  courage  gave  way^  and  he  told  the  Marshal  of  Court  thai 
he  would  not  have  given  so  mueh  trouble,  had  he  been  assured  of  not  being 
hanged  in  chains.  He  was  then  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  with  others 
of  his  crew. 

It  is  said,  that  the  hdy  whose  affections  Cow  had  engaged,  went  up  to 
London  to  see  him  before  his  death,  and  that,  arriving  too  late,  she  had  the 
courage  to  request  a  sight  of  his  dead  body  ;  and  then,  touching  the  hand  of  the 
corpse,  she  formally  resumed  the  troth-plight  which  she  had  bestowed,  tVith- 
outgoing  through  this  ceremony,  she  could  not,  according  to  the  superstition  of 
the  country,  have  escaped  a  visit  from  the  ghost  of  her  departed  lover,  in  the 
event  of  her  bestowingupon  any  living  suitor  the  faith  which  she  had  plighted 
to  the  dead.  This  part  of  the  legend  may  serve  as  a  curiam  commentary 
0n  the  fine  Scottish  killad,  which  begins^ 

"  There  came  a  ghost  to  Margarets  door^*  etc* 

The  common  account  of  this  incident  further  bears,  that  Mr,  Fea,  the 
tpirited  indixndual  by  whose  exertions  Cow's  career  of  iniquity  was  cut  shorty 
was  so  far  from  receiving  any  reward  from  Government,  that  he  could  not 
obtain  even  countenance  enough  to  protect  him  against  a  variety  of  sham  suits, 
reused  against  him  by  Newgate  solicitors,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  Cow,  cmd 
others  of  the  pirate  crew  ;  and  the  various  expenses,  vexatious  prosecutions, 
and  other  legal  consequences,  in  which  his  gallant  exploit  involved  him,  utterly 
ruined  his  fortune,  and  his  family  ;  making  his  memory  a  notable  example 
to  eUl  who  shall  in  future  take  pirates  on  their  own  authority. 

It  is  supposed,  for  the  honor  of  George  the  FirsCs  Government,  that  the 
Icut  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  dates,  and  other  particulars  of  the  commortiy 
received  story,  are  inaccurate,  since  they  will  be  found  totally  irreconcilaUe 
with  the  following  veracious  narrative,  compiled  from  materials  to  which  he 
hhnsdfeUone  has  had  eucess,  by 

THE  Author  of  Waverley. 

*  [This  ballad  of  "  Willie*8  Ghost  '*  is  printed  in  Herd*s  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  76.  tt 
linot  so  well  known  as  "Mallet's  version,  "Willie  and  Margaret,"  which  Ugia^ 
*• '  Twos  at  thi  fearful  midnight  hottr,*^\ 
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The  storm  had  ceased  its  wintry  roar, ' 

Hoarse  dash  the  billows  of  the  sea; 
But  who  on  Thule's  desert  shore, 

Cries,  Have  I  burnt  my  heart  for  thee  ? 

Macnxsl. 

That  long,  narrow,  and  irregular  island,  usually  called  the 
Mainland  of  Zetland,  because  it  is  by  far  the  largest  of  that 
Archipelago,  terminates,  as  is  well  known  to  the  mariners  who 
navigate  the  stormy  seas  which  surround  the  Thule  of  the 
ancients,  in  a  cliff  of  immense  height,  entitled  Sumburgh  Head, 
which  presents  its  bare  scalp  and  naked  sides  to  the  weight  of 
a  tremendous  surge,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  isle  to  the 
south  east.  This  lofty  promontory  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
current  of  a  strong  and  furious  tide,  which,  setting  in  betwixt 
the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands,  and  running  wit*i  force  only 
Inferior  to  that  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  takes  its  name  from  the 
headland  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  called  the  Roost  of  Sum- 
burgh ;  *'  roost "  being  the  phrase  assigned  in  these  isles  to 
currents  of  this  description. 

On  the  land  side  the  promontory  is  covered  with  short  grasa, 
and  slopes  steeply  down  to  a  little  isthmus,  upon  which  the  sea 
has  encroached  in  creeks,  which,  advancing  from  either  side  of 
the  island,  gradually  work  their  way  forward,  and  seem  as  if  in 
a  short  time  they  would  form  a  junction,  and  altogether  insu- 
late Sumburgh  Head,  when  what  is  now  a  cape  will  become  a 
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lonely  mountain  islet»  severed  from  the  mainland^  of  which  it  it 
at  present  the  terminating  extremity. 

Man,  however,  had  in  former  days  considered  this  as  a  re^ 
mote  or  unlikely  event ;  for  a  Norwegian  chief  of  other  times, 
or  as  other  accounts  said,  and  as  the  name  of  Yarlshof  seemed 
to  imply,  an  ancient  Earl  of  the  Orkneys  had  selected  this  neck 
of  land  as  the  place  for  establishing  a  mansion-house.  It  has 
been  long  entirely  deserted,  and  the  vestiges  only  can  be  dis- 
cerned with  difficulty  ;  for  the  loose  sand,  borne  on  the  tempes- 
tuous gales  of  those  stormy  regions,  has  overblown,  and  almost 
buried,  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  ;  but  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  a  part  of  the  Earl's  mansion  was  still  entire 
and  habitable.  It  was  a  rude  building  of  rough  stone,  with 
nothing  about  it  to  gratify  the  eye,  or  to  excite  the  imagination  ; 
a  large  old-fashioned  narrow  house,  with  a  very  steep  roof,  cov- 
ered with  flags  composed  of  gray  sandstone,  would  perhaps 
convey  the  best  idea  of  the  place  to  a  modem  reader.  The 
windows  were  few,  very  small  in  size,  and  distributed  up  and 
down  the  building  with  utter  contempt  of  regularity.  Against 
the  main  structure  had  rested,  in  former  times,  certain  smaller 
compartments  of  the  mansion-house,  containing  offices,  or 
subordinate  apartments,  necessary  for  the  Earl's  retainers  and 
menials.  But  these  had  become  ruinous ;  and  the  rafters  had 
been  taken  down  for  fii-ewood,  or  for  other  purposes ;  the  walls 
had  given  wav  in  many  places ;  and,  to  complete  the  devasta- 
tion, the  Sana  had  already  drifted  amongst  the  ruins,  and  filled 
up  what  had  been  once  the  chambers  they  contained,  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet 

Amid  this  desolation,  the  inhabitants  of  Yarlshop  had  con- 
trived, by  constant  labor  and  attention,  to  keep  in  order  a  few 
roods  of  land,  which  had  been  enclosed  as  a  garden,  and  which, 
sheltered  by  the  walls  of  the  house  itself  from  the  relentless 
sea-blast,  produced  such  vegetables  as  the  climate  could  bring 
forth,  or  rather  as  the  sea-gale  would  permit  to  grow ;  for  these 
island  experience  even  less  of  the  rigor  of  cold  than  is  en* 
countered  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  ;  but,  unsheltered  by  a 
wall  of  some  sort  or  other,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  raise  even 
the  most  ordinary  culinary  vegetables;  and  as  for  shrubs  of 
trees,  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  question,  such  is  the  force  of 
the  sweeping  sea-blast. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  near  to  the  sea- 
beach,  just  where  the  creek  forms  a  sort  of  imperfect  harboi, 
tn  which  lay  three  or  four  fishin|^-boats,  there  were  a  few  most 
wretched  cottages  for  the  inhabitants  and  tenants  of  the  town. 
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ship  of  Yarlshof,  who  held  the  whole  district  of  the  landlord 
upon  such  terms  as  were  in  those  days  usually  granted  to  per- 
sons  of  this  description,  and  which,  of  course,  were  hard  enough. 
The  landlord  himself  resided  upon  an  estate  which  he  possessed 
in  a  more  eligible  situation,  in  a  different  part  of  the  island, 
and  seldom  visited  his  possessions  at  Sumburgh  Head.  He 
was  an  honest,  plain  Zetland  gentleman,  somewhat  passionate, 
the  necessary  result  of  bein^  surrounded  by  dependants ;  and 
somewhat  over-convivial  in  his  habits,  the  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  having  too  much  time  at  his  disposal ;  but  frank-tempered 
and  generous  to  his  people,  and  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers. 
He  was  descended  also  of  an  old  and  noble  Norwegian  family  j 
a  circumstance  which  rendered  him  dearer  to  the  lower  orders, 
most  of  whom  are  of  the  same  race ;  while  the  lairds,  or  pro- 
prietors, are  generally  of  Scottish  extraction,  who,  at  that  early 
period,  were  still  considered  as  strangers  and  intruders.  Magnus 
Troil,  who  deduced  his  descent  from  the  very  Earl  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  Yarlshof,  was  peculiarly  of  this  opinion. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Yarlshof  had  experienced,  on 
several  occasions,  the  kindness  and  good  will  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  territory.  When  Mr.  Mertoun — such  was  the  name  of 
the  present  inhabitant  of  the  old  mansion — first  arrived  in 
Zetland,  some  years  before  the  story  commences,  he  had  been 
received  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Troil  with  that  warm  and  cordial 
hospitality  for  which  the  islands  are  distinguished.  No  one 
asked  him  whence  he  came,  where  he  was  going,  what  was  his 
purpose  in  visiting  so  remote  a  comer  of  the  empire,  or  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  term  of  his  stay.  He  arrived  a  perfect 
stranger;  yet  was  instantly  overpowered  by  a  succession  of 
invitations ;  and  in  each  house  which  he  visited,  he  found  a 
home  as  long  as  he  chose  to  accept  it,  and  lived  as  one  of  the 
family,  unnoticed  and  unnoticing,  until  he  thought  proper  to 
remove  to  seme  other  dwelling.  This  apparent  indiHerence  to 
the  rank,  character,  and  qualities  of  their  guest,  did  not  arise 
from  apathy  on  the  part  of  his  kind  hosts,  for  the  islanders  had 
their  full  share  of  natural  curiosity ;  but  their  delicacy  deemed 
it  would  be  an  infringement  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality,  to  ask 
questions  which  their  guests  might  have  found  it  difficult  or  un- 
pleasing  to  answer ;  and  instead  of  endeavoring,  as  is  usual  in 
other  countries,  to  wring  out  of  Mr.  Mertoun  such  communica« 
tions  as  he  might  find  it  agreeable  to  withhold,  the  considerate 
Zetlanders  contented  themselves  with  eagerly  gathering  up  such 
scraps  of  information  as  could  be  collected  in  the  coarse  of 
conversation* 
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But  tne  rock  in  an  Arabian  desert  is  not  more  reluctant  to 
afford  water  than  Mr.  Basil  Mertoun  was  niggard  in  imparting 
bis  confidence,  even  incidentally ;  and  certainly  the  politeness 
of  the  gentry  of  Thule  was  never  put  to  a  more  severe  test  than 
v.'hen  Uiey  felt  that  good-breeding  enjoined  them  to  abstain 
from  inquiring  into  the  situation  of  so  mysterious  a  personage. 

All  that  was  actually  known  of  him  was  easily  summed  up. 
Mr.  Mertoun  had  come  to  Lerwick,  then. rising  into  some  Im- 
portance, but  not  yet  acknowledged  as  the  principal  town  of 
the  island,  in  a  Ehitch  vessel,  accompanied  only  by  his  son,  a 
handsome  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  old.  His  own  age  might 
exceed  forty.  The  Dutch  skipper  introduced  him  to  some  of 
the  very  good  friends  with  whom  he  used  to  barter  gin  and 
gingerbread  for  little  Zetland  bullocks,  smoked  geese,  and 
stockings  of  lamb's  wool ;  and  although  Meinheer  could  only 
say,  that  "  Meinheer  Mertoun  hab  bay  his  bassage  like  one 
gentlemans,  and  hab  given  a  Kreitzdollar  beside  to  the  crew,** 
this  introduction  served  to  establish  the  Dutchman's  passenger 
in  a  respectable  circle  of  acquaintances,  which  gradually  en- 
larged, as  it  appeared  that  the  stranger  was  a  man  of  consider* 
able  acquiremer  ts. 

This  discovery  was  made  dXmost  per  force ;  for  Mertoun  was 
as  unwilling  to  speak  upon  general  subjects,  as  upon  his  own 
affairs.  But  he  was  sometimes  led  into  discussions,  which 
showed,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself,  the  scholar  and  the  maa 
of  the  world  ;  and,  at  other  times,  as  if  in  requital  of  the  hospi- 
tality which  he  experienced,  he  seemed  to  compel  himself,  against 
his  fixed  nature,  to  enter  into  the  society  of  those  around  him, 
especially  when  it  assumed  the  grave,  melancholy,  or  satirical  cast, 
which  best  suited  the  temper  of  his  own  mmd.  Upon  such 
occasions,  the  Zetlanders  were  universally  of  opinion  that  he 
must  have  had  an  excellent  education,  neglected  only  in  one 
striking  particular,  namely,  that  Mr.  Mertoon  scarce  knew  the 
stem  of  a  ship  from  the  stem  ;  and  in  the  management  of  a 
boat,  a  cow  could  not  be  more  ignorant.  It  seemed  astonishing 
such  gross  ignorance  of  the  most  necessary  art  of  life  (in  the 
2^tland  Isles  at  least)  should  subsist  along  with  his  accomplish- 
ments in  other  respects  ;  but  so  it  was. 

Unless  called  forth  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  th« 
habits  of  Basil  Mertoun  were  retired  and  gloomy.  From  loud 
mirth  he  instantly  fled ;  and  even  the  moderated  cheerfulness 
of  a  friendly  party,  had  the  invariable  effect  of  throwing  him 
into  deeper  dejection  than  even  his  usual  demeanor  indicated. 

Women  are  always  particularly  desirous   of  investigating 
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mystery,  and  of  alleviating  melancholy,  especially  when  these 
circumstances  are  united  in  a  handsome  man  about  the  prime 
of^  life.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  amongst  the  fair-haired 
and  blue-eyed  daughters  of  Thule  this  mysterious  and  pensive 
stranger  might  have  found  some  one  to  take  upon  herself  the 
task  of  consolation,  had  he  shown  any  willingness  to  accept 
such  kindly  offices;  but,  far  from  doing  so,  he  seemed  even  to 
shun  the  presence  otthe  sex,  to  which  in  our  distresses,  whether 
of  mind  or  body,  we  generally  apply  for  pity  and  comfort. 

To  these  peculiarities  Mr.  Mertoun  added  another,  which 
was.  particularly  disagreeable  to  his  host  and  principal  patron, 
Magnus  Troil.  This  magnate  of  Zetland,  descended  by  the 
father's  side,  as  we  have  already  said,  from  an  ancient  Norwe- 
gian family  by  the  marriage  of  its  representative  with  a  Danish 
lady,  held  the  devout  opinion  that  a  cup  of  Geneva  or  Nantz 
was  specific  against  all  cares  and  afflictions  whatever.  These 
were  remedies  to  which  Mr.  Mertoun  never  applied';  his  drink 
was  water,  and  water  alone,  and  no  persuasion  or  entreaties 
could  induce  him  to  taste  any  stronger  beverage  than  was 
afforded  by  the  pure  stream.  Now  this  Magnus  Troil  could 
not  tolerate ;  it  was  a  defiance  to  the  ancient  northern  laws  of 
conviviality,  which,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  so  rigidly  observed, 
that  although  he  was  wont  to  assert  that  he  had  never  in  his 
life  gone  to  bed  drunk  (that  is,  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word), 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prove  that  he  had  ever 
resigned  himself  to  slumber  in  a  state  of  actual  and  absolute 
sobriety.  It  may  be  therefore  asked,  What  did  this  stranger 
bring  into  society  to  compensate  the  displeasure  given  by  his 
austere  and  abstemious  habits  ?  He  had,  in  the  first  place, 
that  manner  and  self-importance  which  mark  a  person  of  some 
consequence ;  and  although  it  was  conjectured  that  he  could 
not  be  rich,  yet  it  was  certainly  known  by  his  expenditure  that 
neither  was  he  absolutely  poor.  He  had,  besides,  some  powers 
of  conversation,  when,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  he  chose  to 
exert  them,  and  his  misanthropy  or  aversion  to  the  business 
and  intercourse  of  ordinary  life  was  often  expressed  in  an 
antithetical  manner,  which  often  passed  for  wit,  when  better  was 
not  to  be  had.  Above  all,  Mr.  Mertoun's  secret  seemed  im- 
penetrable, and  his  presence  had  all  the  interest  of  a  riddlef, 
which  men  love  to  read  over  and  over,  because  they  cannot  find 
out  the  meaning  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  recommendations,  Mertoun  diflFered 
in  so  many  material  points  from  his  host,  that  after  he  had 
been  for  some  time  a  guest  at  his  principal  residence,  Magnus 
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Troil  was  agreeably  surprised  when,  one  evening  after  they  had 
sat  two  hours  in  absolute  silence,  drinking  brandy  and  water — 
that  is,  Magnus  drinking  the  alcohol,  and  Mertoun  the  ele- 
ment,— the  guest  asked  his  host's  permission  to  occupy,  as  hb 
tenant,  this  deserted  mansion  of  Yarlshof,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  territory  called  Dunrossness,  and  situated  just  beneath 
Sumburgh  Head.  "  I  shall  be  handsomely  rid  of  him,"  quoth 
Magnus  to  himself,  "  and  his  kill-joy  visage  will  never  again 
stop  the  bottle  in  its  round.  His  departure  will  ruin  me  in 
lemons,  however,  for  his  mere  look  was  quite  sufficient  to  sour 
a  whole  ocean  of  punch." 

Yet  the  kind-hearted  Zetlander  generously  and  disinter- 
estedly remonstrated  with  Mr.  Mertoun  on  the  solitude  and 
inconveniences  to  which  he  was  about  to  subject  himself. 
"There  were  scarcely,"  he  said,  "even  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  old  house — there  was  no  society 
within  many  miles — for  provisions,  the  principle  article  of  food 
would  be  sour  sillocks,  and  his  only  company  gulls  and  gan- 
nets." 

"  My  good  friend,"  replied  Mertoun,  "  if  you  could  have 
named  a  circumstance  which  would  render  the  residence  more 
eligible  to  me  than  any  other,  it  is  that  there  would  be  neither 
human  luxury  nor  human  society  near  the  place  of  my  retreat ; 
a  shelter  from  the  weather  for  my  own  head,  and  for  the  boy's, 
is  all  I  seek  for.  So  name  your  rent,  Mr.  Troil,  and  let  me  be 
your  tenant  at  Yarlshof." 

"Rent?"  answered  the  Zetlander;  "why,  no  great  rent 
for  an  old  house  which  no  one  has  lived  in  since  my  mother's 
time — God  rest  her! — and  as  for  shelter,  the  old  walls  are 
thick  enough,  and  will  bear  many  a  bang  yet.  But,  Heaven 
love  you,  Mr.  Mertoun,  think  what  you  are  proposing.  For 
one  of  us  to  live  at  Yarlshof,  were  a  wild  scheme  enough  ;  but 
you,  who  are  from  another  country,  whether  English,  Scotch, 
or  Irish,  no  one  can  tell " 

"  Nor  does  it  greatly  matter,"  said  Mertoun,  somewhat 
abruptly. 

"  Not  a  herring's  scale,"  answered  the  Laird  :  "  only  that  I 
like  you  the  better  for  being  no  Scot,  as  I  trust  you  are  not 
one.  Hither  they  have  come  like  the  clack-geese — every 
chamberlain  has  brought  over  a  flock  of  his  own  name,  and  his 
own  hatching,  for  what  I  know,  and  here  they  roost  forever — 
catch  them  returning  to  their  own  barren  Highlands  or  Low- 
lands, when  once  they  have  tasted  our  Zetland  beef  and  seen 
our  bonny  voes  and  lochs.    No,  sir  "  (here  Magnus  proceeded 
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with  great  animation,  sipping  from  time  to  time  the  half-diluted 
spirit,  which  at  the  same  time  animated  his  resentment  against 
the  intruders,  and  enabled  him  to  endure  the  mortifying  re- 
flection which  it  suggested), — "  No,  sir,  the  ancient  days  and 
the  genuine  manners  of  these  Islands  are  no  more ;  for  our 
ancient  possessors — our  Patersons,  our  Feas,  our  Schlagbr^u- 
ners,  our  Thorbiorns,  have  given  place  to  Giffords,  Scotts, 
Mouats,  men  whose  names  bespeak  them  or  their  ancestors 
strangers  to  the  soil  which  we  the  Troils  have  inhabited  long 
before  the  days  of  Turf  Einar,  who  first  taught  these  Isle§  the 
mystery  of  burning  peat  for  fuel,  and  who  has  been  handed 
down  to  a  grateful  posterity  by  a  name  which  records  the  dis« 
coven'." 

This  was  a  subject  upon  which  the  potentate  of  Yarlshof 
was  usually  very  diffuse,  and  Mertoun  saw  him  enter  upon  it 
with  pleasure,  because  he  knew  he  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  any  aid  to  the  conversation,  and  might  there- 
fore indulge  his  own  saturnine  humor  while  the  Norwegian 
Zetlander  declaimed  on  the  change  of  times  and  inhabitants. 
But  just  as  Magnus  had  arrived  at  the  melancholy  conclusion^ 
**  how  probable  it  was,  that  in  another  century  scarce  a  merh-^ 
scarce  even  an  ure  of  land,  would  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
Norse  inbabitants,  the  true  Udallers  *  of  Zetland,"  he  recol< 
lected  the  circumstances  of  his  guest,  and  stopped  suddenly 
short.  "  I  do  not  say  all  this,"  he  added,  interrupting  himself, 
"as  if  I  were  unwilling  that  you  should  settle  on  my  estate,  Mr. 
Mertoun — But  for  Yarlshof — the  place  is  a  wild  one— Come  from 
where  you  will,  I  warrant  you  will  say,  like  other  travellers,  you 
came  from  a  better  climate  than  ours,  for  so  say  you  all.  And 
yet  you  think  of  a  retreat  which  the  very  natives  run  away  from. 
Will  you  not  take  your  glass  ?  " — (This  was  to  be  considered 
as  interjectional), — "  then  here's  to  you." 

"My  good  sir,"  answered  Mertoun,  "  I  am  indifferent  to 
climate  ;  if  there  is  but  air  enough  to  fill  my  lungs,  I  care  not 
if  it  be  the  breath  of  Arabia  or  of  Lapland." 

"Air enough  you  have,"  answered  Magnus,  "no  lack  of 
that — somewhat  damp,  strangers  allege  it  to  be,  but  we  know 
a  corrective  for  that — Here's  to  you,  Mr.  Mertoun — You  must 
learn  to  do  so,  and  to  smoke  a  pipe  ;  and  then,  as  you  say,  you 
will  find  the  air  of  Zetland  equal  to  that  of  Arabia.  But  have 
you  seen  Yarlshof  ? " 

*  The  Udallers  are  the  aUodiai  possessors  of  Zetland,  who  hold  their  possessions  tmdef 
the  old  Norwegian  law,  instead  of  the  feudal  tenures  introduced  among  them  from  Scot* 
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The  Stranger  intimated  that  he  had  not 

"  Then,"  replied  Magnus,  "  you  have  no  idea  of  your  undePi 
taking.  If  you  think  it  a  comfortable  roadstead  like  this,  with 
the  house  situated  on  the  side  of  an  inland  voe,*  that  brings 
the  herrings  up  to  your  door,  you  are  mistaken,  my  heart.  At 
Yatishof  you  will  see  nought  but  the  wild  waves  tumbling  on 
the  bare  rocks,  and  the  Roost  of  Sumburgh  running  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  knots  an  hour." 

'*  I  shall  see  nothing  at  least  of  the  current  of  human  pas* 
sions,"  replied  Mertoun. 

'*  You  will  hear  nothing  but  the  clanging  and  screaming  of 
8carts>  sheer-waters,  and  sea-gulls,  from  daybreak  till  sunset." 

**  I  will  compound,  my  friend,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  so 
that  I  do  not  hear  the  chattering  of  women's  tongues." 

**Ah,"  said  the  Norman,  '*  that  is  because  you  hear  just/ 
now  my  little  Minna  and  Brenda  singing  in  the  garden  with 
your  Mordaunt.  Now,  I  would  rather  listen  to  their  little 
voices,  than  the  skylark  which  I  once  heard  in  Caithness,  or 
the  nightingale  that  I  have  read  of. — What  will  the  girls  do 
for  want  of  their  playmate  Mordaunt? " 

"They  will  shift  for  themselves,"  answered    Mertoun;* 
"  younger  or  elder  they  will  find  playmates  or  dupes. — But  the 
question  is,  Mr.  Troil,  will  you  let  to  me,  as  your  tenant,  this 
old  mansion  of  Yarlshof  ? " 

"  Gladly,  since  you  make  it  your  option  to  live  in  a  spot  so 
desolate." 

"  And  as  for  the  rent  ?  "  continued  Mertoun. 

**  The  rent  ? "  replied  Magnus ;  "  hum — why,  you  must  have 
the  bit  of  planiie  cruivey\  which  they  once  called  a  garden,  and 
a  right  in  the  scathold^  and  a  sixpenny  merk  of  land,  that  the 
tenants  may  fish  for  you  ;— eight  lispunds  \  of  butter,  and  eight 
shillings  sterling  yearly  is  not  too  much  ?  " 

Mr.  Mertoun  agreed  to  terms  so  moderate,  and  from  thence- 
forward resided  chiefly  at  the  solitary  mansion  which  we  have 
described  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,conforming  not  only 
without  complaint,  but,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  sullen  pleasure,  to 
all  the  privations  which  so  wild  and  desolate  a  situation  neces- 
sarily imposed  on  its  inhabitant. 

•  SalNwiiter  lake.  t  Note  B.    Plantie  cruiye. 

%  A  lispund  is  abovt  thirty  pounds  English,  and  the  value  is  aTeraged  by  Dr. 
iloa  at  ten  shillings  sterling. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


*ris  not  alone  the  Kene— the  man,  Anselmo, 
The  man  finds  sympathies  in  these  wild  wastes* 
And  roughly  tumbling  seas,  which  fairer  views 
And  smoother  waves  deny  him. 

Anosnt  Dkama. 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Yarlshof  had  at  first 
heard  with  alarm,  that  a  person  of  rank  superior  to  their  own 
was  come  to  reside  in  the  ruinous  tenement,  which  they  still 
called  the  Castle.  In  those  days  (for  the  present  times  are 
greatly  altered  for  the  better)  the  presence  of  a  superior,  in  such 
a  situation,  was  aln'ost  certain  to  be  attended  with  additional 
burdens  and  exactions,  for  which,  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
feudal  customs  furnished  a  thousand  apologies.  By  each  of 
these,  a  part  of  the  tenants'  hard-won  and  precarious  promts  was 
diverted  for  the  use  of  their  powerful  neighbor  and  superior, 
the  tacksman,  as  he  was  called.  But  the  sub-tenants  speedily 
found  that  no  oppression  of  this  kind  was  to  be  apprehended  at 
the  hands  of  Basil  Mertoun.  His  own  means,  whether  large  or 
small,  were  at  least  fully  adequate  to  his  expenses,  which,  so  far 
as  regarded  his  habits  of  life,  were  of  the  most  frugal  descrip- 
tion. The  luxuries  of  a  few  books,  and  some  philosophical  in- 
struments, with  which  he  was  supplied  from  London  as  occasion 
offered,  seemed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  wealth  unusual  in  these 
islands  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  table  and  the  accommoda- 
tions at  Yarlsho  did  not  exceed  what  was  maintained  by  a 
Zetland  proprietor  of  the  most  inferior  description. 

The  tenants  of  the  hamlet  troubled  themselves  very  little 
about  the  quality  of  their  superior,  as  soon  as  they  found  that 
their  situation  was  rather  to  be  mended  than  rendered  worse  by 
his  presence  ;  and,  once  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  his 
tyranni2i*>g  over  them,  they  laid  their  heads  together  to  make 
the  most  of  him  by  various  petty  tricks  of  overcharge  and  ex- 
tortion, which  for  a  while  the  stranger  submitted  to  with  the 
most  philosophic  indifference.  An  incident,  however,  occurred, 
which  put  his  character  in  a  new  light,  and  effectually  checked 
all  future  efforts  at  extravagant  imposition. 

A  dispute  arose  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Castle  betwixt  an  old 
eovemante,  who  acted  as  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Mertoun,  and 
oweyn  Erickson,  as  good  a  Zetlander  as  ever  rowed  a  boat  to 
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the  ^tf^  fishing  ;•  which  dispute,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was 
maintained  with  such  increasing  heat  and  vociferation  as  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  master  (as  he  was  called),  who,  secluded 
in  a  solitary  turret,  was  deeply  employed  in  examining  the  con- 
tents of  a  new  package  of  books  from  London,  which,  after  long 
expectation,  had  found  its  way  to  Hull,  from  thence  by  a  whal- 
ing vessel  to  Lerwick,  and  so  to  Yarlshof.  With  more  than  the 
usual  thrill  of  indignation  which  indolent  people  always  feel 
when  roused  into  action  on  some  unpleasant  occasion,  Mertoun 
descended  to  the  scene  of  contest,  and  so  suddenly,  peremptorily, 
and  strictly  inquired  the  cause  of  dispute,  that  the  parties,  not- 
withstanding every  evasion  which  they  attempted,  became  un- 
able to  disguise  from  him  that  theit  difference  respected  the 
several  interests  to  which  the  honest  govemante,  ind  no  less 
honest  fisherman,  were  respectively  entitled,  in  an  overcharge 
of  about  one  hundred  per  cent  on  a  bargain  of  rock-cod,  pur- 
chased by  the  former  from  the  latter,  for  the  use  of  the  family 
at  Yarsholf. 

When  this  was  fairly  ascertained  and  confessed,  Mr.  Mertoun 
stood  looking  upon  the  culprits  with  eyes  in  which  the  utmost 
scorn  seemed  to  contend  with  awakening  passion.  "  Hark  you, 
ye  old  hag,"  said  he  at  length  to  the  housekeeper,  "  avoid  my 
house  this  instant !  and  know  that  I  dismiss  you,  not  for  being 
a  liar,  a  thief,  and  an  ungrateful  quean, — for  these  are  qualities 
as  proper  to  you  as  your  name  of  woman, — but  for  daring,  in 
my  house,  to  scold  above  your  breath. — And  for  you,  you 
rascal,  who  suppose  you  may  cheat  a  stranger  as  you  would 
flinch  t  a  whale,  know  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  rights 
which,  by  delegation  from  your  master,  Magnus  Troil,  I  can 
exercise  over  you  if  I  will.  Provoke  me  to  a  certain  pitch  and 
you  shall  learn,  to  your  cost,  I  can  break  your  rest  as  easily  als 
you  can  interrupt  my  leisure.  I  know  the  meaning  of  scat^  and 
wattle^  and  hawkhen,  and  hagalef,  and  every  other  exaction  by 
which  your  lords,  in  ancient  and  modem  days,  have  wrung  your 
withers ;  nor  is  there  one  of  you  that  shall  not  rue  the  day  that 
you  could  not  be  content  with  robbing  me  of  my  money,  but 
must  ?lso  break  in  on  my  leisure  with  your  atrocious  northern 
clamor,  that  rivals  in  discord  the  screaming  of  a  flight  of  Arctic 
gulls." 

Nothing  better  occurred  to  Sweyn,  in  answer  to  this  objurga- 
tion, than  the  preferring  a  humble  request  that  his  honor  would 

*  t^.    The  deep-sea  fishinf ,  m  dtstinctioQ  ti)  that  which  is  pracuced  alnn^  shore. 

t  T|^  operation  of  sUcim  the  blubber  Irom  the  boues  of  tht  whale,  is  called^  technica]^ 
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be  pleased  to  keep  the  cod-fish  without  payment,  and  say  no 
more  about  the  matter ;  but  by  this  time  Mr.  Mertoun  had 
worked  up  his  passions  into  an  ungovernable  rage,  and  with  one 
hand  he  threw  the  money  at  the  fisherman's  head,  while  with  the 
other  he  pelted  him  out  of  the  apartment  with  his  own  fish, 
which  he  finally  flung  out  of  doors  after  him. 

There  was  so  much  of  appalling  and  tyrannic  fury  in  the 
stranger's  manner  on  this  occasion,  that  Sweyn  neither  stopped 
to  collect  the  money  nor  take  back  his  commodity,  but  fled  at  a 
precipitate  rate  to  the  small  hamlet,  to  tell  his  comrades  that  if 
they  provoked  Master  Mertoun  any  farther,  he  would  turn  an 
absolute  Pate  Stewart  *  on  their  hand,  and  head  and  hang  with- 
out either  judgment  or  mercy. 

Hither  also  came  the  discarded  housekeeper,  to  consult  with 
her  neighbors  and  kindred  (for  she  too  was  a  native  of  the 
village)  what  she  should  do  to  regain  the  desirable  situation 
from  which  she  had  been  so  suddenly  expelled.  The  old  Ran- 
zellaar  of  the  village,  who  had  the  voice  most  potential  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  township,  after  hearing  what  had  happened, 
pronounced  that  Sweyn  Erickson  had  gone  too  far  in  raising  the 
market  upon  Mr.  Mertoun  ;  and  that  whatever  pretext  the  tacks- 
man might  assume  for  thus  giving  way  to  his  anger,  the  real 
grievance  must  have  been  the  charging  the  rock  cod-fish  at  a 
penny  instead  of  a  halfpenny  a-pound  ;  he  therefore  exhorted 
all  the  community  never  to  raise  their  exactions  in  future  be- 
yond the  proportion  of  threepence  upon  the  shilling,  at  which 
rate  their  master  at  the  Castle  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  grumble,  since,  as  he  was  disposed  to  do  them  no  harm,  it 
was  reasonable  to  think  that,  in  a  modeiate  way,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  do  them  good.  "  And  three  upon  twelve,"  said  the 
experienced  RanzelTaar,  "  is  a  decent  and  moderate  profit,  and 
will  bring  with  it  God's  blessing  and  Saint  Ronald's." 

Proceeding  upon  the  tariff  thus  judiciously  recommended 
to  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Yarlshof  cheated  Mertoun  in  future 
only  to  the  moderate  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent ;  a  rate  to 
which  all  nabobs,  army-contractors,  speculators  in  the  funds, 
and  others,  whom  recent  and  rapid  success  has  enabled  to  settle 
in  the  country  upon  a  great  scale,  ought  to  submit,  as  very 
reasonable  treatment  at  the  hand  of  thqir  rustic  neighbors. 
Mertoun  at  least  seemed  of  that  opinion,  for  he  gave  himself  no 
farther  trouble  upon  the  subject  of  his  household  expenses. 

*  Meaning,  probablT»  Patrick  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney,  executed  for  tyranny  and  oppres* 
rfon  practised  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  islands  in  the  befrinning  of  the  serenteendl 
(His  fatkftr,  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  was  a  aatural  ton  of  James  V.] 
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The  conscript  lathers  of  Yarlshof,  having  settled  their  own 
matters,  took  next  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Swerlha, 
the  banished  matron  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Castle, 
whom,  as  an  experienced  and  useful  ally,  they  were  highly  de- 
sirous to  restore  to  her  office  of  housekeeper,  should  that  be 
found  possible.  But  as  their  wisdom  here  failed  them,  Swertha, 
in  despair,  had  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun,  with  whom  she  had  acquired  some  favor  by  her  knowledge 
in  old  Norwegian  ballads,  and  dismal  tales  concerning  the 
Trows  or  Drows  (the  dwarfs  of  the  Scalds),  with  whom  super- 
stitious eld  had  peopled  many  a  lonely  cavern  and  brown  dale  in 
Dunrossness,  as  in  every  other  district  of  Zetland.  "  Swertha," 
said  the  youth,  "  I  can  do  but  little  for  you,  but  you  may  dd 
something  for  yourself.  My  father's  passion  resembles  the  fury 
of  those  ancient  champions,  those  Berserkars,  you  sing  songs 
about." 

"  Ay,  ay,  fish  of  my  heart,"  replied  the  old  woman,  with  a 
pathetic  whine;  "the  Berserkars  were  champions  who  lived 
before  the  blessed  days  of  Saint  Olave,  and  who  used  to  run 
like  madmen  on  swords,  and  spears,  and  harpoons,  and  mus- 
kets, and  snap  them  all  into  pieces,  as  a' fin ner*  would  go 
through  a  herring-net,  and  then,  when  the  fury  went  off,  they 
were  as  weak  and  unstable  as  water."  t 

"That's  the  very  thing,  Swertha,"  said  Mordaunt.  "  Now, 
my  father  never  likes  to  think  of  his  passion  after  it  is  over,  and 
Is  so  much  of  a  Berserkar,  that,  let  him  be  desperate  as  he  will 
to-day,  he  will  not  care  about  it  to-morrow.  Therefore,  he  has 
not  filled  up  your  place  in  the  household  at  the  Castle,  and  not 
a  mouthful  of  warm  food  has  been  dressed  there  since  you  went 
away,  and  not  a  morsel  of  bread  baked,  but  we  have  lived  just 
upon  whatever  cold  thing  came  to  hand.  Now,  Swertha,  I  will 
be  your  warrant,  that  if  you  go  boldly  up  to  the  Castle,  and 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  usual,  you  will  never 
hear  a  single  word  from  him." 

Swertha  hesitated  at  first  to  obey  this  bold  counsel.  She 
said,  "  to  her  thinking,  Mr.  Mertoun,  when  he  was  angry,  looked 
more  like  a  fiend  than  any  Berserkar  of  them  all :  that  the  fire 
flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  the  foam  flew  from  his  lips ;  and  that 
it  would  be  a  plain  tempting  of  Providence  to  put  herself  again 
in  such  a  venture." 

•  Finner,  small  wha'e. 

t  The  sagas  of  the  Scalds  are  full  of  descriptions  of  these  champions,  and  do  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  that  the  BerseVkars,  so  called  from  fighting  without  armor,  used  sc.oe  physical 
means  of  working  themselves  into  a  frensy,  during  which  they  possessed  the  strength  and 
•nergy  of  madnesa.  The  Indian  warriors  are  well  known  to  do  the  same  by  dint « ^v^i^ii^ 
ilPd  bang. 
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But,  on  the  encouragement  which  she  received  from  the  son 
she  determined  at  length  once  more  to  face  the  parent ;  and, 
dressing  herself  in  her  ordinary  household  attire,  for  so  Mor- 
daunt  particularly  recommended,  she  slipped  into  the  Castle, 
and  presently  resuming  the  various  and  numerous  occupations 
which  devolved  on  her,  seemed  as  deeply  engaged  in  household 
cares  as  if  she  had  never  been  out  of  office. 

The  first  day  of  her  return  to  her  duty,  Swertha  made  no 
appearance  in  presence  of  her  master,  but  trusted  that,  after  his 
three  days'  diet  on  cold  meat,  a  hot  dish,  dressed  with  the  best 
of  her  simple  skill,  might  introduce  her  favorably  to  his  recol- 
lection. When  Mordaunt  had  reported  that  his  father  had 
taken  no  notice  of  this  change  of  diet,  and  when  she  herself 
observed  that,  in  passing  and  repassing  him  occasionally,  her 
appearance  produced  no  effect  upon  her  singular  master,  she 
began  to  imagine  that  the  whole  affair  had  escaped  Mr.  Mer- 
toun's  memory,  and  was  active  in  her  duty  as  usual.  Neither 
was  she  convinced  of  the  contrary  until  one  day,  when,  happen- 
ing somewhat  to  elevate  her  tone  in  a  dispute  with  the  other 
maid-servant,  her  master,  who  at  that  time  passed  the  place  of 
contest,  eyed  her  with  a  strong  glance,  and  pronounced  the 
single  word.  Remember  /  in  a  tone  which  taught  Swertha  the 
government  of  her  tongue  for  many  weeks  after. 

If  Mertoun  was  whimsical  in  his  mode  of  governing  his 
household,  he  seemed  no  less  so  in  his  plan  of  educating  his 
son.  He  showed  the  youth  but  few  symptoms  of  parental  affec- 
tion ;  yet,  in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind,  the  improvement  of 
Mordaunt's  education  seemed  to  be  the  utmost  object  of  his 
life.  He  had  both  books  and  information  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge the  task  of  tutor  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  in  this  capacity  was  regular,  calm,  and  strict,  not 
to  say  severe,  in  exacting  from  his  pupil  the  attention  necessary 
for  his  profiting.  But  in  the  perusal  of  history,  to  which  their 
attention  was  frequently  turned,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  classic 
authors,  there  often  occurred  facts  or  sentiments  which  pro- 
duced an  instant  effect  upon  Mertoun's  mind,  and  brought  on 
him  suddenly  what  Swertha,  Sweyn  and  even  Mordaunt  came 
to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  his  dark  hour.  He  was  aware, 
in  the  usual  case,  of  its  approach,  and  retreated  to  an  inner 
apartment,  into  which  he  never  permitted  even  Mordaunt  to 
enter.  Here  he  would  abide  in  seclusion  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  only  coming  out  at  uncertain  times,  to  take  such  food  as 
they  had  taken  care  to  leave  within  his  reach,  which  he  used  in 
wonderfully  small  quantities.     At  other  times,  and  especially 
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Aunxig  the  winter  solstice,  when  almost  every  person  spends 
the  gloomy  time  »within  doors  in  feasting  and  merriment,  this 
unhappy  man  would  wrap  himself  in  a  dark-colored  sea-cloak, 
and  wander  out  along  the  stormy  beach  or  upon  the  desolate 
heath,  indulging  his  own  gloomy  and  wayward  reveries  under 
the  inclement  sky,  the  rather  that  he  was  then  most  sure  to 
wander  unencountered  and  unobserved. 

As  Mordaunt  grew  older,  he  learned  to  note  the  particular 
signs  which  preceded  these  fits  of  gloomy  despondency,  and  to 
direct  such  precautions  as  might  insure  his  unfortunate  parent 
from  ill-timed  interruption  (which  had  always  the  effect  of 
driving  him  to  fury),  while,  at  the  same  time,  full  provision  was 
made  for  his  subsistence.  Mordaunt  perceived  that  at  such 
periods  the  melancholy  fit  of  his  father  was  greatly  prolonged, 
if  he  chanced  lo  present  himself  to  his  eyes  while  the  dark  hour 
was  upon  him.  Out  of  respect,  therefore,  to  his  parent,  as  well 
as  to  indulge  the  love  of  active  exercise  and  of  amusement 
natural  to  his  period  of  life,  Mordaunt  used  often  to  absent 
himself  altogether  from  the  mansion  of  Yarlshof,  and  even 
from  the  district,  secure  that  his  father,  if  the  dark  hour  passed 
away  in  his  absence,  would  be  little  inclined  to  inquire  how  his 
son  had  disposed  of  his  leisure,  so  that  he  was  sure  he  had  not 
watched  his  own  weak  moments ;  that  being  the  subject  on 
which  he  entertained  the  utmost  jealousy. 

At  such  times,  therefore,  all  the  sources  of  amusement  which 
the  country  afforded,  were  open  to  the  younger  Mertoun,  who, 
in  these  intervals  of  his  education,  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  energies  of  a  bold,  active,  and  daring  character. 
He  was  often  engaged  with  the  youth  of  the  hamlet  in  those 
desperate  sports,  to  which  the  "  dreadful  trade  of  the  samphire- 
gatherer"  is  like  a  walk  upon  level  ground — often  joined  those 
midnight  excursions  upon  the  face  of  the  giddy  cliffs,  to  secure 
the  eggs  or  the  young  of  the  sea-fowl ;  and  in  these  daring 
adventures  displayed  an  address,  presence  of  mind,  and  activity, 
which,  in  one  so  voung,  and  not  a  native  of  the  country,  aston- 
ished the  oldest  fowlers.* 

At  other  times,  Mordaunt  accompanied  Sweyn  and  other 
fishermen  in  their  long  and  perilous  expeditions  to  the  distant 
and  deep  sea,  learning  under  their  direction  the  management  of 

*  Fatal  accidents,  howerer,  sometimes  happen.  When  I  visited  the  Fair  Isle  hi  tZiif 
a  poor  lad  of  fourteen  had  been  killed  by  a  ull  from  the  rocks  about  a  fcninight  before  our 
arrival.  The  accident  happened  alro6st  within  sight  of  bis  mother,  who  was  casting  peats  at 
no  great  distance.  The  body  fell  in\o  the  sea,  and  was  seen  no  more.  But  the  ulanders 
account  this  an  honorable  mode  of  death ;  and  as  the  children  begin  the  practioe  of  *'«mKiw|^ 
irery  early,  fewer  accidents  occur  than  might  be  expected. 
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the  boat,  In  which  they  equal,  or  excel,  perhaps,  any  natives  of 
the  British  empire.  This  exercise  had  charms  for  Mordaunt, 
independently  of  the  fishing  alone. 

At  this  time,  the  old  Norwegian  sagas  were  much  remem- 
bered, and  often  rehearsed,  by  the  fishermen,  who  still  preserved 
among  themselves  the  ancient  Norse  tongue,  which  was  the 
speech  of  their  forefathers.  In  the  dark  romance  of  those 
Scandinavian  tales,  lay  much  that  was  captivating  to  a  youthful 
ear ;  and  the  classic  fables  of  antiquity  were  rivalled  at  least,  if 
not  excelled,  in  Mordaunt's  opinion,  by  the  strange  legends  of 
Berserkars,  of  Sea-kinfi;s,  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  sorcerers,  which 
he  heard  from  the  native  Zetlandeni.  Often  the  scenes  around 
him  were  assi&;ned  as  the  localities  of  wild  poems,  which,  half 
recited,  half  chanted,  bv  voicee  as  hoarec,  if  not  so  loud,  zs  the 
waves  over  which  they  floated,  pointed  out  the  very  bay  on  which 
they  sailed  as  the  scene  of  a  bloody  sea  fight ;  the  scarce-seen 
heap  of  stones  that  bristled  over  the  projecting  cape,  as  the  dun, 
or  castle,  of  some  potent  eorl  or  noted  pirate  ;  the  distant  and 
solitary  gray  stone  on  the  lonely  moor,  as  marking  the  grave 
of  a  hero ;  the  wild  cavern,  up  which  the  sea  rolled  in  heavy, 
broad,  and  unbroken  billows,  as  the  dwelling  of  some  noted 
sorceress.* 

The  ocean  also  had  its  mysteries,  the  effect  of  which  was 
aided  by  the  dim  twilight,  through  which  it  was  imperfectly  seen 
for  more  than  half  the  year.  Its  bottomless  depths  and  secret 
caves  contained,  accoraing  to  the  account  of  Sweyn  and  others, 
skilled  in  legendary  lore,  such  wonders  as  modern  navigators 
reject  with  disdain.  In  the  quiet  moonlight  bay,  where  the 
waves  came  rippling  to  the  shore,  upon  a  bed  of  smooth  sand 
btermingled  with  shells,  the  mermaid  was  still  seen  to  glide 
along  the  waters  by  moonlight,  and,  mingling  her  voice  with  the 
sighing  breeze,  was  often  heard  to  sing  of  subterranean  wonders, 
or  to  chant  prophecies  of  future  events.  The  kraken,  the  hugest 
of  living  things,  was  still  supposed  to  cumber  the  recesses  of  the 
Northern  Ocean ;  and  often,  when  some  fog-bank  covered  the 
sea  at  a  distance,  the  eye  of  the  experienced  boatman  saw  the 
horns  of  the  monstrous  leviathan  welking  and  waving  amidst 
the  wreaths  of  mist,  and  bore  away  with  all  press  of  oar  and 
sail,  lest  the  sudden  suction,  occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  the 
monstrous  mass  to  the  bottom,  should  drag  within  the  grasp  of 
its  multifarious  feelers  his  own  frail  skiff.  The  sea  snake  was 
also  known,  which,  arising  out  of  the  depths  of  ocean,  stretches 
to  the  skies  his  enormous  neck,  covered  with  a  mane  like  that 

*  Not*  C    None  Fracmestt. 
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of  a  wat-horse,  and  with  his  broad  glittering  eyes^  raised  mast* 
head  high,  looks  out,  as  it  seems,  for  plunder  or  for  victims. 

Many  prodigious  stories  of  these  marine  monsters,  and  of 
many  others  less  known,  were  then  universally  received  among 
the  Zetlanders,  whose  descendants  have  not  as  yet  by  any  means 
abandoned  faith  in  them.* 

Such  legends  are,  indeed,  everywhere  current  amongst  the 
vulgar ;  but  the  imagination  is  far  more  powerfully  affected  by 
them  on  the  deep  and  dangerous  seas  of  the  north,  amidst  pre- 
cipices and  headlands,  many  hundred  feet  hi  height, — amid 
perilous  straits,  and  currents,  and  eddies, — long  sunken  reefs 
of  rock,  over  which  the  vivid  ocean  foams  and  boils, — dark 
caverns,  to  whose  extremities  neither  man  nor  skiff  has  ever 
ventured, — lonely,  and  often  uninhabited  isles, — ^and  occasion- 
ally the  ruins  of  ancient  northern  fastnesses  dimly  seen  by  the 
feeble  light  of  the  Arctic  winter.  To  Mordaunt,  who  had  much 
of  romance  in  his  disposition,  these  superstitions  formed  a  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  exercise  of  the  imagination,  while,  half 
doubting,  half  inclined  to  believe,  he  listened  to  the  tales 
chanted  concerning  these  wonders  of  nature,  and  creatures  of 
credulous  belief,  told  in  the  rude  but  energetic  language  of  the 
ancient  Scalds. 

But  there  wanted  not  softer  and  lighter  amusement,  that 
mi^ht  seem  better  suited  to  Mordaunt's  age,  than  the  wild  tales 
and  rude  exercises  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The 
season  of  winter,  when,  from  the  shortness  of  the  daylight,  labor 
becomes  impossible,  is  in  Zetland  the  time  of  revel,  feasting,  and 
merriment  Whatever  the  fisherman  has  been  able  to  acquire 
during  summer,  was  expended,  and  often  wasted,  in  maintain- 
ing the  mirth  and  hospitality  of  his  hearth  during  this  period ; 
while  the  landholders  and  gentlemen  of  the  island  gave  double 
loose  to  their  convivial  and  hospitable  dispositions,  thronged 
their  houses  with  guests,  and  drove  away  the  rigor  of  the  sea- 
son with  jest,  glee,  and  song,  the  dance  and  the  wine-cup. 

Amid  the  revels  of  this  merry,  though  rigorous  season,  no 
youth  added  more  spirit  to  the  dance,  or  glee  to  the  revel,  than 
the  young  stranger,  Mordaunt  Mertoun.  When  his  father's 
state  of  mind  permitted,  or  indeed  required,  his  absence,  he 
wandered  from  house  to  house  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he 
came,  and  lent  his  willing  voice  to  the  song,  and  his  foot  to 
the  revel.  A  boat,  or,  if  the  weather,  as  was  often  the  case, 
permitted  not  that  convenience,  one  of  the  numerous  ponies, 
which,  straying  in  hordes  about  the  extensive  moors,  may  be 

'  Note  D.    Moosten  of  the  Northern  Seat. 
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said  to  be  at  any  man's  command  who  can  catch  them,  con* 
veyed  him  from  the  mansion  of  one  hospitable  Zetlander  to  that 
of  another.  None  excelled  him  in  performing  the  warlike  sword- 
dance,  a  species  of  amusement  which  had  been  derived  from  the 
habits  of  the  ancient  Norsemen.  He  could  play  upon  the  gue^ 
and  upon  the  common  violin,  the  melancholy  and  pathetic 
tunes  peculiar  to  the  country ;  and  with  great  spirit  and  execu- 
tion could  relieve  their  monotony  with  the  livelier  airs  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.  When  a  party  set  forth  as  maskers,  or,  as 
they  are  called  in  Scotland,  guizards,  to  visit  some  neighboring 
Laird,  or  rich  Udaller,  it  augured  well  of  the  expedition  if  Mor- 
daunt  Mertoun  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  office 
otskudicry  or  leader  of  the  band  Upon  these  occasions,  full 
of  fun  and  frolic,  be  led  his  retinue  from  house  to  house,  bring- 
ing mirth  where  he  went,  and  leaving  regret  when  he  departed. 
Mordaunt  became  thus  generally  known,  and  beloved  as  gener- 
ally, through  most  of  &e  houses  composing  the  patriarchal 
community  of  the  Main  Isle  ;  but  his  visits  were  most  frequently 
and  most  willingly  paid  at  the  mansion  of  his  father's  landlord 
and  protector,  Magnus  Troil. 

It  was  not  entirely  the  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  of  the 
worthy  old  Magnate,  nor  the  sense  that  he  was  in  effect  his 
father's  patron,  which  occasioned  these  frequent  visits.  The 
hand  of  welcome  was  indeed  received  as  eagerly  as  it  was  sin- 
cerely given,  while  the  ancient  Udaller,  rising  himself  in  his 
huge  chair,  whereof  the  inside  was  lined  with  well-dressed  seal- 
skins, and  the  outside  composed  of  massive  oak,  carved  by  the 
rude  graving-tool  of  some  Hamburgh  carpenter,  shouted  forth: 
his  welcome  in  a  tone,  which  might,  in  ancient  times,  have  hailed 
the.  return  of  /(?»/,  the  highest  festival  of  the  Goths.  There 
was  metal  yet  more  attractive,  and  younger  hearts,  whose  wel- 
come, if  less  loud,  was  as  sincere  as  that  of  the  jollv  Udaller. 
But  it  b  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  discussed  at  the  conclu* 
sion  of  a  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

^OhtBeasy  Bell  vA  Mary  Gray, 
They  were  twa  bonnie  lassea ; 
Thev  bigsed  a  house  on  yon  burn-brac^ 
And  theeked  it  ower  wi'  rashes. 

"  Pair  Bessy  Bell  I  looed  yestreen. 
And  thonght  I  ne'er  could  alter ; 
But  Mary  Gray*s  twa  pawkY  een 
Have  garr'd  my  fancy  falter.'* 

Soots  Songs. 

Wb  have  already  mentioned  Minna  and  Brenda,  the  davgb* 
ters  of  Magnus  TroiL  Their  mother  had  been  dead  for  many 
yearsy  and  they  were  now  two  beautiful  girls,  the  eldest  only 
eighteen,  which  might  be  a  year  or  two  younger  than  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  the  second  about  seventeen. — They  were  the  joy  of 
their  father's  heart,  and  the  light  of  his  old  eyes  ;  and  although 
indulged  to  a  degree  which  might  have  endangered  his  comfort 
and  their  own,  they  repaid  his  affection  with  a  love,  into  which 
even  blind  indulgence  had  not  introduced  slight  r^ard,  or 
feminine  caprice.  The  difference  of  their  tempers  and  of  their 
complexions  was  singularly  striking,  although  combined,  as  is 
usual,  with  a  certain  degree  of  family  resemblance. 

The  mother  of  these  maidens  had  been  a  Scottish  lady  from 
the  Highlands  of  Sutherland,  the  orphan  of  a  noble  chkf, 
who,  driven  from  his  own  ocmntiy  during  the  feuds  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  found  shelter  in  those  peaceful  islands, 
which,  amidst  poverty  and  seclusion,  were  thus  far  happy,  that 
they  remained  unvexied  by  discord  and  unstained  by  cml  broiL 
The  father  (his  name  was  Saint  Clair)  pined  for  his  native  ^en, 
bis  feudal  tower,  his  clansmen  and  his  fallen  authority,  and 
died  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Zetland.  The  beauty  of  his 
orphan  daughter,  despite  her  Scottish  lineage,  melted  the  stout 
heart  of  Magnus  Troil.  He  sued  and  was  listened  to,  and  she 
became  his  bride  ;  but  dying  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  union, 
left  him  to  mourn  his  brief  period  of  domestic  happiness. 

From  her  mother,  Minna  inherited  the  stately  form  and  dark 
eyes,  the  raven  locks  and  finely-pencilled  brows,  which  showed 
she  was,  on  one  side  at  least,  a  stranger  to  the  blood  of  Thule. 
Her  cheek, — 

«*  Oh  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! " 

was  so  slightly  and  delicately  tinged  with  the  rose,  that  many 
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thought  the  lily  Tiad  an  undue  proportion  in  her  complexion. 
But  m  that  predominance  of  the  paler  flower,  there  was  nothing 
sickly  or  languid ;  it  was  the  true  natural  color  of  health,  and 
corresponded  in  a  peculiar  degree  with  features,  which  seemed 
calculated  to  express  a  contemplative  and  high-minded  charac- 
ter. When  Minna  Troil  heard  a  tail  of  woe  or  of  injustice,  it 
was  then  her  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  showed  plainly 
how  warm  it  beat,  notwithstanding  the  generally  serious,  com- 
posed, and  retiring  disposition,  which  her  countenance  and  de* 
meanor  seemed  to  exhibit.  If  strangers  sometimes  conceived 
that  these  fine  features  were  clouded  by  melancholy,  for  which 
her  age  and  situation  could  scarce  have  given  occasion,  they 
were  soon  satisfied,  upon  farther  acquaintance,  that  the  placicf, 
mild  quietude  of  her  disposition,  and  the  mental  energy  of  a 
character  which  was  but  little  interested  in  ordinary  and  trivial 
occurrences,  was  the  real  cause  of  her  gravity  ;  and  most  men, 
when  they  knew  that  her  melancholy  had  no  ground  in  real 
sorrow,  and  was  only  the  aspiration  of  a  soul  bent  on  more  im- 
portant objects  than  those  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  might 
have  wished  her  whatever  could  add  to  her  happiness,  but  could 
scarce  have  desired  that,  graceful  as  she  was  in  her  natural  and 
unaffected  seriousness,  she  should  change  that  deportment  for 
one  more  gav.  In  short,  notwithstanding  our  wish  to  have 
avoided  that  nackneyed  simile  of  an  angel,  we  cannot  avoid  say- 
ing there  was  something  in  the  serious  beauty  of  her  aspect,  in 
the  measured,  yet  graceful  ease  of  her  motions,  in  the  music  of 
her  voice,  and  the  serene  purity  of  her  eye,  that  seemed  as  if 
Minna  Troil  belonged  naturally  to  some  higher  and  better 
sphere,  and  was  only  the  chance  visitant  of  a  world  that  was  not 
worthy  of  her. 

The  scarcely  less  beautiful,  equally  lovely,  and  equally  inno- 
cent Brenda,  was  of  a  complexion  as  diffenng  from  her  sister, 
as  they  differed  in  character,  taste,  and  expression.  Her  pro- 
fuse locks  were  of  that  paly  brown  which  receives  from  the 
passing  sunbeam  a  tinge  of  gold,  but  darkens  again  when  the 
ray  has  passed  from  it.  Her  eye,  her  mouth,  the  beautiful  row 
of  teeth,  which  in  her  innocent  vivacity  were  frequently  dis- 
closed ;  the  fresh  yet  not  too  bright  glow  of  a  healthy  com- 
plexion, tinging  a  skin  like  the  drifted  snow,  spoke  her  genuine 
Scandinavian  descent.  A  fairy  form,  less  tall  than  that  of 
Minna,  but  still  more  finely  moulded  into  symmetry — a  careless, 
and  almost  childish  lightness  of  step — an  eye  that  seemed  to 
look  on  every  object  with  pleasure,  from  a  natural  and  serene 
dieerfolness  of  disposition,  attracted  even  more  general  admira* 
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tion  than  the  charms  of  her  sister,  though  periiaps  that  which 
Minna  did  excite,  might  be  of  a  more  intense  as  well  as  a  more 
reverential  character. 

The  dispositions  of  these  lovely  sisters  were  not  less  dif- 
ferent than  their  complexions.  In  the  kindly  affections  neither 
could  be  said  to  excel  the  other,  so  much  were  they  attached 
to  their  father  and  to  each  other.  But  the  cheerfulness  of 
Brenda  mixed  itself  with  the  everyday  business  of  life,  and 
seemed  inexhaustible  in  its  profusion.  The  less  buoyant  spirit 
of  her  sister  appeared  to  bring  to  society  a  contented  wish  to 
be  interested  and  pleased  with  what  was  going  forward,  but  was 
rather  placidly  carried  along  with  the  stream  of  mirth  and  pleas- 
ure, than  disposed  to  aid  its  progress  by  any  efforts  of  her  own. 
She  endured  mirth,  rather  than  enjoyed  it ;  and  the  pleasures 
in  which  she  most  delighted  were  those  of  a  graver  and  more 
solitary  cast.  The  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  books  was 
beyond  her  reach.  Zetland  afforded  few  opportunities,  in  those 
days,  of  studying  the  lessons,  bequeathed 

*'  By  dead  men  to  their  kind ;  ** 

and  Magnus  Troil,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  was  not  a 
person  within  whose  mansion  the  means  of  such  knowledge 
were  to  be  acquired.  But  the  book  of  nature  was  before 
Minna,  that  noblest  of  volumes,  where  we  are  ever  called  to 
wonder  and  to  admire,  even  when  we  cannot  understand.  The 
plants  of  those  wild  regions,  the  shells  on  the  shores,  and  the 
long  list  of  feathered  clans  which  haunt  their  cliffs  and  eyries, 
were  as  well  known  to  Minna  Troil  as  to  the  most  experienced 
fowlers.  Her  powers  of  observation  were  wonderful,  and  little 
interrupted  by  other  tones  of  feeling.  The  information  which 
she  acquired  by  habits  of  patient  attention  was  indelibly 
rivetted  in  a  naturally  powerful  memory.  She  had  also  a  high 
feeling  for  the  solitary  and  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  scenes 
in  which  she  was  placed.  The  ocean  in  all  its  varied  ^orms  of 
sublimity  and  terror — the  tremendous  cliffs  that  resound  to  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  billows,  and  the  clang  of  the  seafowl,  had 
for  Minna  a  charm  in  almost  every  state  in  which  the  changing 
seasons  exhibited  them.  With  the  enthusiastic  feelings  proper 
to  the  romantic  race  from  which  her  mother  descended,  the 
love  of  natural  objects  was  to  her  a  passion  capable  not  only 
of  occupying,  but  at  times  of  agitating,  her  mind.  Scenes 
upon  which  her  sister  looked  with  a  sense  of  transient  awe  or 
emotion,  which  vanished  on  her  return  from  witnessing  them, 
continued  long  to  fill  Minna's  imagination,  not  only  in  solitude. 
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and  in  the  sOence  of  the  night,  but  in  the  hours  of  society.  So 
that  sometimes  when  she  sat  like  a  beautiful  statue,  a  present 
member  of  the  domestic  circle,  her  thoughts  were  far  absent, 
wandering  on  the  wild  sea-shore,  and  among  the  yet  wilder 
mountains  of  her  native  isles.  And  yet  when  recalled  to  con- 
versation, and  mingling  in  it  with  interest,  there  were  few  to 
whom  her  friends  were  more  indebted  for  enhancing  its  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  although  something  in  her  manners  claimed  defer- 
ence (notwithstanding  her  early  youth)  as  well  as  affection, 
even  her  gay,  lovely,  and  amiable  sister  was  not  more  generally 
beloved  than  the  more  retired  and  pensive  Minna. 

Indeed  the  two  lovely  sisters  were  not  only  the  delight  of 
their  friends  but  the  pride  of  those  islands,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  certain  rank  were  blended,  by  the  remoteness  of  their 
situation  and  the  general  hospitality  of  their  habits,  into  one 
friendly  community.  A  wandering  poet  and  parcel-musician^ 
who,  after  going  through  various  fortunes,  had  returned  to  end 
his  days  as  he  could  in  his  native  islands,  had  celebrated  the 
daughters  of  Magnus  in  a  poem,  which  he  entitled  Night  and 
Day  ;  and  in  his  description  of  Minna,  might  almost  be  thought 
to  have  anticipated,  though  only  in  a  rude  outline,  the  exquisite 
lines  of  Lord  Byron — 

^  She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  dimes  and  starry  skies  | 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  e^es  : 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies." 

Their  father  loved  the  maidens  both  so  well,  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  say  which  he  loved  best ;  saving  that,  perchance, 
he  liked  his  graver  damsel  better  in  the  walk  without  doors, 
and  his  merry  maiden  better  by  the  fireside  ;  that  he  more  de- 
sired the  society  of  Minna  when  he  was  sad,  and  that  of  Brenda 
when  he  was  mirthful ;  and,  what  was  nearly  the  same  thing, 
preferred  Minna  before  noon,  and  Brenda  after  the  glass  had 
circulated  in  the  evening. 

But  it  was  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  affections  of 
Mordaunt  Mertoun  seemed  to  hover  with  the  same  impartiality 
as  those  of  their  father  betwixt  the  two  lovely  sisters.  From 
his  boyhood,  as  we  have  noticed,  he  had  been  a  frequent  in- 
mate of  the  residence  of  Magnus  at  Burgh  Westra  although  it 
lay  nearly  twenty  miles  distant  from  Yarlshof.  The  impassable 
character  of  the  country  betwixt  these  places,  extending  over 
hills  covered  with  loose  and  quaking  bog,  and  frequently  inter- 
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sected  by  the  creeks  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  island 
on  either  side,  as  well  as  by  fresh-water  streams  and  lakes,  ren- 
dered the  journey  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  in  the  dark 
season  ;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  his  father's  mind  warned 
him  to  absent  himself,  Mordaunt,  at  every  risk,  and  under 
every  difficulty,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  found  the  next  day  at 
Burgh  Westra,  having  achieved  his  journey  in  less  time  than 
would  have  been  employed  perhaps  by  the  most  active  native. 

He  was  of  course  set  down  as  a  wooer  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Magnus,  by  the  public  of  Zetland  ;  and  when  the 
old  Udaller's  great  partiality  to  the  youth  was  considered,  no- 
body doubted  that  he  might  aspire  to  the  hand  of  either  of  those 
distinguished  beauties,  with  as  large  a  share  of  islets,  rocky 
moorland,  and  shore-fishmgs,  as  might  be  the  fitting  portion  of 
a  favored  child,  and  with  the  presumptive  prospect  of  possess- 
ing half  the  domains  of  the  ancient  house  of  Troil,  when  their 
present  owner  should  be  no  more.  This  seemed  all  a  reason- 
able speculation,  aud,  in  theory  at  least,  better  constructed 
than  many  that  are  current  through  the  world  as  unquestionable 
facts.  But,  alas !  all  that  sharpness  of  observation  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  failed  to  determine 
the  main  point,  to  which  of  the  young  persons,  namely,  the  at- 
tentions of  Mordaunt  were  peculiarly  devoted.  He  seemed, 
in  general,  to  treat  them  as  an  affectionate  and  attached  brother 
might  have  treated  two  sisters,  so  equally  dear  to  him  that  a 
breath  would  have  turned  the  scale  of  affection.  Or  if  at  any 
time,  which  often  happened,  the  one  maiden  appeared  the  more 
especial  object  of  his  attention,  it  seemed  only  to  be  because 
circumstances  called  her  peculiar  talents  and  disposition  into 
more  particular  and  immediate  exorcise. 

Both  the  sisters  were  accomplished  in  the  simple  music  of 
the  north,  and  Mordaunt,  who  was  their  assistant,  and  some- 
times their  preceptor,  when  they  were  practicing  this  delightful 
art,  might  be  now  seen  assisting  Minna  in  the  acquisition  of 
those  wild,  solemn,  and  simple  airs,  to  which  scalds  and  harpers 
sung  of  old  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and  presently  found  equally 
active  in  teaching  Brenda  the  more  lively  and  complicated 
music,  which  their  father's  affection  caused  to  be  brought  from 
the  English  or  Scottish  capital  for  the  use  of  his  daughters. 
And  while  conversing  with  them,  Mordaunt,  who  mingled  a 
strain  of  deep  and  ardent  enthusiasm  with  the  gay  and  un- 
governable spirits  of  youth,  was  equally  ready  to  enter  into 
the  wild  and  poetical  visions  of  Minna,  or  into  the  lively  and 
often  humorous  chat  of  her  gayer  sister.    In  short,  so  litti« 
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iid  he  seem  to  attach  himself  to  either  damsel  exchisively,  that 
he  was  sometimes  heard  to  say,  that  Minna  never  looked  so 
lovely,  as  when  her  light-hearted  sistei^  had  induced  her,  for  the 
time,  to  forget  her  habitual  gravity  ;  or  Brenda  so  interesting, 
as  when  she  sat  listening,  a  subdued  and  affected  partaker  of 
the  deep  pathos  of  her  sister  Minna. 

The  public  of  the  mainland  were,  therefore,  to  use  the 
hunter's  phrase,  at  fault  in  their  farther  conclusions,  and  could 
but  determine,  after  long  vacillating  betwixt  the  maidens,  that 
the  young  man  was  positively  to  marry  one  of  them,  but  which 
of  the  two  could  only  be  determined  when  his  approaching 
manhood,  or  the  inteirference  of  stout  old  Magnus,  the  father, 
should  teach  Master  Mordaunt  Mertoun  to  know  his  own  mind, 
"  It  was  a  pretty  thing,  indeed,"  they  usually  concluded,  "  that 
he,  no  native  bom,  and  possessed  of  no  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence that  is  known  to  any  one,  should  presume  to  hesitate, 
or  affect  to  have  the  power  of  selection  and  choice,  betwixt  the 
two  most  distinguished  beauties  of  Zetland.  If  they  were 
Magnus  Troil,  they  would  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter," 
— and  so  forth.  All  which  remarks  were  only  whispered,  for 
the  hasty  disposition  of  the  Udaller  had  too  much  of  the  old 
Norse  fire  about  it  to  render  it  safe  for  any  one  to  become  an 
unauthorized  intermeddler  with  his  family  affairs;  and  thus 
stood  the  relation  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
TioU  of  Bufgh  Westra,  when  the  following  incidents  took  place* 
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Lies  ttpOD  Dill,  and  dale,  and  ield^  a 


This  b  DO  pilgnm's  morning— joo  gniT  mist 
Lies  ttpOD  Dill,  and  dale,  and  ield^  and  forest, 
Like  tM  dun  wimple  of  a  new-made  widow ; 
And,  by  mT  ^th,  altboiq^h  my  heart  be  soft, 
IM  rataer  near  that  widow  weep  and  sigh, 
And  tell  the  virtues  of  the  dear  departed, 
Than,  when  the  tempest  sends  his  voice  abroadt 
fie  subject  to  its  f  wy. 

Tub  Doublb  Nuptials. 

The  spring  was  far  advanced,  when,  after  a  week  spent  in 
sport  and  festivity  at  Burgh  Westra,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  bade 
adieu  to  the  family,  pleading  the  necessity  of  his  return  to  Yarl* 
shof.  The  proposal  was  combated  by  the  maidens,  and  more 
decidedly  by  Magnus  himself.  He  saw  no  occasion  whatever 
for  Horoatmt  setuming  to  YarlshoL    I£  his  iatber  desired  to 
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see  him,  wbich,  by  the  way,  Ma^us  did  not  believe,  Mr.  Me^ 
tout!  had  only  to  throw  himself  into  the  stem  of  Sweyn's  boat, 
or  betake  himself  to  a  pony,  if  he  liked  a  land  journey  better, 
and  he  would  see  not  only  his  son,  but  twenty  folk  besides,  who 
would  be  most  happy  to  find  that  he  had  not  lost  the  use  of  his 
tongue  entirely  during  his  long  solitude ;  "  although  I  must 
own,"  added  the  worthy  Udaller,  "that  when  he  lived  among 
us,  nobody  ever  made  less  use  of  it." 

Mordaunt  acquiesced  both  in  what  respected  his  father's 
taciturnity,  and  his  dislike  to  general  society ;  but  suggested, 
at  the  same  time,  tliat  the  first  circumstance  rendered  his  own 
immediate  return  more  necessary,  as  he  was  the  usual  channel 
of  communication  betwixt  his  father  and  others  ;  and  that  the 
second  corroborated  the  same  necessity,  since  Mr.  Mertoun's 
having  no  other  society  whatever,  seemed  a  weighty  reason 
why  his  son's  should  be  restored  to  him  without  loss  of  time. 
As  to  his  father's  coming  to  Burgh  Westra,  **  they  might  as 
well,"  he  said,  "  expect  to  see  Sumburgh  Cape  come  thither." 

"And  that  would  be  a  cumbrous  guest,"  said  Magnus. 
"  But  you  will  stop  for  our  dinner  to-day  ?  There  are  the  fami- 
lies of  Muness,  Quendale,  Thorslivoe,  and  I  know  not  who 
else,  are  expected  ;  and,  besides  the  thirty  that  were  in  house 
this  blessed  night,  we  shall  have  as  many  more  as  chamber 
and  bower,  and  bam  and  boat-house,  can  furnish  with  beds,  or 
with  barley-straw, — and  you  will  leave  all  this  behind  you  I " 

"  And  the  blithe  dance  at  night,"  added  Brenda,  in  a  tone 
betwixt  reproach  and  vexation  ;  "  and  the  young  men  from  the 
Isle  of  Paba  that  are  to  dance  the  sword  dance,  whom  shall  we 
find  to  match  them,  for  the  honor  of  the  Main  ? " 

"  There  is  many  a  merry  dancer  on.  the  mainland,  Brenda," 
replied  Mordaunt,  ''  even  if  I  should  never  tise  on  tiptoe  again. 
And  where  good  dancers  are  found,  Brenda  Troil  will  always 
find  the  best  partner.  I  must  trip  it  to-night  through  the  Wastes 
of  Dunrossness." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Mordaunt,"  said  Minna,  who,  during  this 
conversation,  had  been  looking  from  the  window  something 
anxiously ;  "  go  not,  to-day  at  least,  through  the  Wastes  <rf 
Dunrossness." 

"  And  why  not  to-day,  Minna,"  said  Mordaunt,  laughing^ 
**  any  more  than  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  morning  mist  lies  heavy  upon  yonder  chain  of 
isles,  nor  has  it  permitted  us  since  day-break  even  a  single 
glimpse  of  Fitful  Head,  the  lofty  cape  that  concludes  yon 
splendid  range  of  mouotains.    The  fowl  are  winging  their  way 
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to  the  shore,  and  the  shelldrake  seems,  through  the  mist,  as 
large  as  the  scart.*  See,  the  very  sheerwaters  and  bonxies  are 
making  to  the  cliffs  for  shelter." 

"  And  they  will  ride  out  a  gale  against  a  king's  frigate,"  said 
her  father ;  "  there  is  foul  weather  when  they  cut  and  run." 

"  Stay,  then,  with  us,"  said  Minna  to  her  friend ;  "  the 
storm  will  be  dreadful,  yet  it  will  be  grand  to  see  it  from  Burgh 
Westra,  if  we  have  no  friend  exposed  to  its  fury.  See,  the  air 
is  close  and  sultry,  though  the  season  is  yet  so  early,  and  the 
day  so  calm,  that  not  a  windlestraw  moves  on  the  heath.  Stay 
with  us,  Mordaunt :  the  storm  which  these  signs  announce  will 
be  a  dreadful  one," 

"  I  roust  be  gone  the  sooner,"  was  the  conclusion  of  Mor- 
daunt, who  could  not  deny  the  signs,  which  had  not  escaped  his 
own  quick  obser\'ation.  "  If  the  storm  be  too  fierce,  I  will 
abide  for  the  night  at  Stourburgh." 

"  What  I "  said  Magnus ;  "  will  you  leave  us  for  the  new 
thamberlain's  new  Scotch  tacksman,  who  is  to  teach  all  us 
Zedand  savages  new  ways  ?  Take  your  own  gate,  my  lad,  if 
that  is  the  song  you  sing." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  I  had  only  some  curiosity  to  see 
the  new  implements  he  has  brought." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ferlies  make  fools  fain.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
his  new  plough  will  bear  against  a  Zetland  rock  ? "  answered 
Magnus. 

"  I  must  not  pass  Stourburgh  on  the  journey,"  said  the 
youth,  deferring  to  his  patron's  prejudice  against  innovation, 
"  if  this  boding  weather  bring  on  tempest ;  but  if  it  only  break 
in  rain,  as  is  most  probable,  I  am  not  likely  to  be  melted  in 
the  wetting," 

*'  It  will  not  soften  into  rain  alone,"  said  Minna ;  ''  see  how 
much  heavier  the  clouds  fall  every  moment,  and  see  these 
weather-gaws  that  streak  the  lead-colored  mass  with  partial 
gleams  of  faded  red  and  purple." 

"  I  see  them  all,"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  but  they  only  tell  me 
I  have  no  time  to  tarry  here.  Adieu,  Minna ;  I  will  send  you 
the  eagle's  feathers,  if  an  eagle  can  be  found  on  Fair  Isle  or 
Foulah.  And  fare-thee-well,  my  pretty  Brenda,  and  keep  a 
thought  for  me,  should  the  Paba  men  dance  ever  so  well." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  since  go  you  will,"  said  both  sisters, 
together. 

*  TIm  COTinorant;  which  may  b«  seen  fraqoently  duhiog  in  wild  flkht  aw«r  the  rootii 
ttd  tMkft  of  Zetland,  and  ret  more  often  drawn  op  in  ranka  on  lome  ledgi  ot  rock,  ttka  % 
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Old  Magnus  scolded  them  formally  for  supposing  there  was 
any  danger  to  an  active  young  fellow  from  a  spring  gale,  whether 
by  sea  or  land  ;  yet  ended  by  giving  his  own  caulion  also  to 
Mordaunt,  advismg  him  seriously  to  delay  his  journey,  or  at 
least  to  stop  at  Stourburgh.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  second  thoughts 
are  best ;  and  as  the  Scottishman's  howf  lies  right  under  your 
lee,  why,  take  any  port  in  a  storm.  But  do  not  be  assured  to 
find  the  door  on  latch,  let  the  storm  blow  ever  so  hard  ;  there 
are  such  matters  as  bolts  and  bars  in  Scotland,  though,  thanks 
to  Saint  Ronald,  they  are  unknown  here,  save  the  great  lock 
on  the  old  Castle  of  Scalloway,  that  all  men  run  to  see — may 
be  they  make  part  of  this  man's  improvements.  But  go,  Mor- 
daunt, since  go  you  will.  You  should  drink  a  stirrup-cup,  now, 
were  you  three  years  older,  but  boys  should  never  drink,  ex- 
cepting after  dinner ;  I  will  drink  it  for  you,  that  good  customs 
may  not  be  broken,  or  bad  luck  come  of  it.  Here  is  your 
bonally,  my  lad."  And  so  saying,  he  quaffed  a  rummer  glass 
of  brandy  with  as  much  impunity  as  if  it  had  been  spring  water. 
Thus  regretted  and  cautioned  on  all  hands,  Mordaunt  took 
leave  of  the  hospitable  household,  and  looking  back  at  the 
comforts  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  the  dense  smoke 
that  rolled  upwards  from  its  chimneys,  he  first  recollected  the 
guestless  and  solitary  desolation  of  Yarlshof,  then  compared 
with  the  sullen  and  moody  melancholy  of  his  father's  temper 
the  warm  kindness  of  tliose  whom  he  was  leaving,  and  could 
DOt  refrain  from  a  sigh  at  the  thoughts  which  forced  themselves 
sn  his  imagination. 

The  signs  of  the  tempest  did  not  dishonor  the  predictions 
of  Minna.  Mordaunt  had  not  advanced  three  hours  on  his 
journey,  before  the  wind,  which  had  been  so  deadly  still  in  the 
morning,  began  at  first  to  wail  and  sigh,  as  if  bemoaninp:  be- 
fore-hand the  evils  which  it  might  perpetrate  in  its  fury,  like  a 
madman  in  the  gloomy  state  of  dejection  which  precedes  his 
fit  of  violence;  then  gradually  increasing,  the  gale  howled, 
raged,  and  roared,  with  the  full  fury  of  a  northern  storm.  It 
was  accompanied  by  showers  of  rain  mixed  with  hail,  that 
dashed  with  the  most  unrelenting  rage  against  the  hills  and 
rocks  with  which  the  traveller  was  surrounded,  distracting  his 
attention,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exertions,  and  rendering  it  very 
difficult  for  him  to  keep  the  direction  of  his  journey  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  neither  road,  nor  even  the  slightest  track, 
to  direct  the  steps  of  the  wanderer,  and  where  he  is  often  in- 
terrupted by  brooks  as  well  as  large  pools  of  water,  lakes,  and 
lagoons.    All  these  inland  waters  were  now  lashed  into  sheets 
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of  tnmbling  foam,  much  of  which,  carried  off  by  the  fury  of  the 
whirlwind,  was  mingled  with  the  gale,  and  transported  far  from 
the  waves  of  which  it  had  lately  made  part ;  while  the  salt  relish 
of  the  drift  which  was  pelted  against  his  face,  showed  Mordaunt 
that  the  spray  of  the  more  distant  ocean,  disturbed  to  frenzy 
by  the  storm,  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  inland  lakes  and 
streams. 

Amidst  this  hideous  combustion  of  the  elements,  Mordaunt 
Mertoun  struggled  forward  as  one  to  whom  such  elemental 
war  was  familiar,  and  who  regarded  the  exertions  which  it  re* 
quired  to  withstand  its  fury,  but  as  a  mark  of  resolution  and 
manhood.  He  felt  even,  as  happens  usually  to  those  who 
endure  great  hardships,  that  the  exertion  necessary  to  subdue 
them,  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  elevating  triumph.  To  see  and  dis- 
tinguish his  path  when  the  cattle  were  driven  from  the  hill,  and 
the  very  fowls  from  the  firmament,  was  but  the  stronger  proof 
of  his  own  superiority.  **  They  shall  not  hear  of  me  at  Burgh 
Westra,"  said  he  to  himself,  "as  they  heard  of  old  doited 
Ringan  Ewenson's  boat,  that  foundered  betwixt  roadstead  and 
key.  I  am  more  of  a  cragsman  than  to  mind  fire  or  water, 
wave  by  sea,  or  quagmire  by  land."  Thus  he  struggled  on, 
buffeting  with  the  storm,  supplying  the  want  of  the  usual  signs 
by  which  travellers  directed  their  progress  (for  rock,  mountain, 
and  headland,  were  shrouded  in  mist  and  darkness),  by  the  in- 
stinctive sagacity  with  which  long  acquaintance  with  these  wilds 
had  taught  him  to  mark  every  minute  object,  which  could  serve 
in  such  circumstances  to  regulate  his  course.  Thus,  we  repeat, 
he  struggled  onward,  occasionally  standing  still,  or  even  lying 
down,  when  the  gust  was  most  impetuous ;  making  way  against 
It  when  it  was  somewhat  lulled,  by  a  rapid  and  bold  advance 
even  in  its  very  current ;  or,  when  this  was  impossible,  by  a 
movement  resembling  that  of  a  vessel  working  to  windward  by 
short  tacks,  but  never  yielding  one  inch  of  the  way  which  he 
had  fought  so  hard  to  gain. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  Mordaunt's  experience  and  resolution, 
his  situation  was  sufficiently  uncomfortable,  and  even  preca- 
rious ;  not  because  his  sailor's  jacket  and  trousers,  the  common 
dress  of  young  men  through  these  isles  when  on  a  journey,  were 
thorou«:hly  wet,  for  that  might  have  taken  place  within  the 
same  brief  time,  in  any  ordinary  day,  in  this  watery  climate  ; 
but  the  real  danger  was,  that,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exer- 
tions, he  made  very  slow  way  through  brooks  that  were  sending 
their  waters  all  abroad,  through  morasses  drowned  in  double 
deluges  of  moisture,  which  rendered  all  the  ordinary  passes 
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^more  than  usually  dangerous,  and  repeatedly  obliged  the  travel- 
ler to  perform  a  considerable  circuit,  which  hi  the  usual  case 
was  unnecessary.  Thus  repeatedly  baffled,  notwithstanding  his 
youth  and  strength,  Mordaunt,  after  maintaining  a  dogged  con- 
flict with  wind,  rain,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  prolonged  journey, 
was  truly  happy,  when  not  without  having  been  more  than 
once  mistaken  in  his  road,  he  at  length  found  himself  within 
sight  of  the  house  of  Stourburgh,  or  Harfra;  for  the  names 
were  indifferently  given  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Triptolemus 
Yellowley,  who  was  the  chosen  missionary  of  the  Chamberlain 
of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  a  speculative  person,  who  designed, 
through  the  medium  of  Triptolemus,  to  introduce  into  the 
Ultima  ThuU  of  the  Romans,  a  spirit  of  improvement,  which 
at  that  early  period  was  scarce  known  to  exist  in  Scotland 
itself. 

At  length,  and  with  much  difficulty,  Mordaunt  reached  the 
house  of  this  worthy  agriculturist,  the  only  refuge  from  the 
relentless  storm  which  he  could  hope  to  meet  with  for  several 
miles ;  and  going  straight  to  the  door  with  the  most  undoubt- 
ing  confidence  of  instant  admission,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  it  not  merely  latched,  which  tlie  weather  might  excuse, 
but  even  bolted,  a  thing  which,  as  Magnus  Troil  has  already 
intimated,  was  almost  unknown  in  the  Archipelago.  To  knocl^ 
to  cally  and  finally  to  batter  the  door  with  staff  and  stones,  were 
the  natural  resources  of  the  youth,  who  was  rendered  alike  im- 
patient by  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  and  by  encountering  such 
ipost  unexpected  and  unusual  obstacles  to  instant  admission. 
As  he  was  suffered,  however,  for  many  minutes  to  exhaust  his 
impatience  in  noise  and  clamor,  without  receiving  any  reply, 
we  will  employ  them  in  informing  the  reader  who  Triptolemus 
Yellowley  was,  and  kow  he  came  by  a  name  so  singular. 

Old  Jasper  Yellowley,  the  father  of  Triptolemus  (though 
bom  at  the  foot  of  Roseberry  Topping),  had  been  come  onf 
by  a  certain  noble  Scottish  Earl,  who,  proving  too  far  north  for 
canny  Yorkshire,  had  persuaded  him  to  accept  of  a  farm  in  the 
Meams,  where,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  he  found  matters  very 
different  from  what  he  had  expected.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
stout  farmer  set  manfully  to  work,  to  counterbalance,  by  superior 
skill,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  cold  sou  and  a  weeping 
climate.  These  might  have  been  probably  overcome  ;  but  his 
neighborhood  to  the  Grampians  exposed  him  eternally  to  that 
species  of  visitation  from  the  plaided  gentry  who  dwelt  within 
their  skirts,  which  made  young  Norval  a  warrior  and  a  hero, 
but  only  converted  Jasper  Yellowley  into  a  poor  man.    Thif 
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oras,  indeed,  balanced  in  some  sort  by  the  impression  which  hta 
ruddy  cheek  and  robust  form  had  the  fortune  to  make  upon 
Miss  Barbara  Clinkscale,  daughter  of  the  umquhile,  and  sister 
to  the  then  existing  Clinkscale  of  that  Ilk. 

This  was  thought  a  horrid  and  unnatural  union  in  the 
neighborhood,  considering  that  the  house  of  Clinkscale  had  at 
least  as  great  a  share  of  Scottish  pride  as  of  Scottbh  parsimony, 
and  was  amply  endowed  with  both.  But  Miss  Babie  had  her 
handsome  fortune  of  two  thousand  marks  at  her  own  disposal, 
was  a  woman  of  spirit  who  had  been  major  and  sui  juris  (as 
the  writer  who  drew  the  contract  assured  her),  for  full  twenty 
jears ;  so  she  set  consequences  and  commentaries  alike  at  de- 
fiance, and  wedded  the  hearty  Yorkshire  yeoman.  Her  brother 
and  her  more  wealthy  kinsmen  drew  off  in  disgust,  and  almost 
disowned  their  degraded  relatives.  But  the  house  of  Clinkscale 
was  allied  (like  every  other  family  in  Scotland  at  the  time)  to 
a  set  of  relations  who  were  not  so  nice — tenth  and  sixteenth 
cousins,  who  not  only  acknowledged  their  kinswoman  Babie 
after  her  marriage  with  Yellowley,  but  even  condescended  to 
eat  beans  and  bacon  (though  the  latter  was  then  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Scotch  as  much  as  of  the  Jews)  with  her  husband, 
and  would  willingly  have  cemented  the  friendship  by  borrowing 
a  little  cash  from  him,  had  not  his  good  lady  (who  understood 
trap  as  well  as  any  woman  in  the  Mearns)  put  a  negative  on 
this  advance  to  intimacy.  Indeed  she  knew  how  to  make 
young  Deilbelicket,  old  Dougald  Baresword,  the  Laird  of 
Brandvbrawl,  and  others,  pay  for  the  hospitality  which  she  did 
not  think  proper  to  deny  them,  bv  rendering  them  useful  in  her 
negotiations  with  the  lighthandea  lads  beyond  the  Cairn,  who, 
finding  their  late  object  of  plunder  was  now  allied  to  "  kend 
folks,  and  owned  by  them  at  kirk  and  market,''  became  satisfied, 
on  a  moderate  yearly  composition,  to  desist  from  their  depre« 
dations. 

This  eminent  success  reconciled  Jasper  to  the  dominion 
which  his  wife  began  to  assume  over  him ;  and  which  was  much 
confirmed  by  her  proving  to  be — let  me  see — what  is  the  pret- 
tiest mode  of  expressing  it  ? — ^in  the  family  way.  On  this  oo 
casion,  Mrs.  Yellowley  had  a  remarkable  dream,  as  is  the  usual 
practice  of  teeming  mothers  previous  to  the  birth  of  an  illus- 
trious offspring.  She  "  was  a  dreamed,"  as  her  husband  ex- 
pressed it,  that  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  plough,  drawn  by 
three  yoke  of  Angus-shire  oxen  ;  and  being  a  mighty  investigator 
into  such  portents,  she  sat  herself  down  with  her  gossips  to  con- 
sider what  the  thing  might  mean.    Honest  Jasper  ventured, 
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with  much  hesitation,  to  intimate  his  own  opinion,  that  the 
vision  had  reference  rather  to  things  past  than  things  future, 
and  might  have  been  occasioned  by  his  wife's  nerves  having  been 
a  little  startled  by  meeting  in  the  loan  above  the  house  his  own 
great  plough  with  the  six  oxen,  which  were  the  pride  of  his 
heart.  But  the  good  cummers*  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry 
against  this  exposition,  that  Jasper  was  fain  to  put  his  fingers 
in  his  ears  and  to  run  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  Hear  to  him,"  said  an  old  whigamore  carline — "  hear  to 
him,  wi'  his  owsen,  that  are  as  an  idol  to  him,  even  as  the  calf 
of  Bethel  1  Na,  na — it's  nae  pleugh  of  the  flesh  that  the  bonny 
lad-baim — ^for  a  lad  it  sail  be — sail  e'er  striddle  between  the 
stilts  o' — ^it's  the  pleugh  of  the  spirit — and  I  trust  mysell  to  see 
him  wag  the  head  o'  him  in  a  pu'pit ;  or,  what's  better,  on  a 
hill-side." 

"  Now  the  deil's  in  your  whiggery,"  said  the  old  lady  Glen- 
prosing  ;  "  wad  ye  hae  our  cummer's  bonny  lad-baim  wag  the 
head  z&  his  shouthers  like  your  godly  Mess  James  Guthrie,t 
that  ye  hald  such  a  clavering  about  ? — Na,  na,  he  sail  walk  a 
mair  siccar  path*  and  be  a  dainty  curate — and  say  he  should  live 
to  be  a  bishop,  what  the  waur  wad  he  be  ? " 

The  gauntlet  thus  fairly  flung  down  by  one  sibyl,  was 
caught  up  by  another,  and  the  controversy  between  presbytery 
and  episcopacy  raged,  roared,  or  rather  screamed,  a  round  of 
cinnamon-water  serving  only  like  oil  to  the  flame,  till  Jasper 
entered  with  the  plough-staff ;  and  by  the  awe  of  his  presence, 
and  the  shame  of  misbehaving  "  before  the  stranger  man,"  im- 
posed some  condition  of  silence  upon  the  disputants. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  impatience  to  give  to  the  light 
a  being  destined  to  such  high  and  doubtful  fates,  or  whether 
poor  Dame  Yellowley  was  rather  frightened  at  the  hurly-burly 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  presence,  but  she  w^  taken  sud- 
denly ill ;  and,  contrar)'  to  the  formula  in  such  cases  used  and 
provided,  was  soon  reported  to  be  "  a  good  deal  worse  than 
was  to  be  expected."  She  took  the  opportunity  (having  still 
all  her  wits  about  her)  to  extract  from  her  sympathetic  husband 
two  promises  ;  first,  that  he  would  christen  the  child,  whose 
birth  was  like  to  cost  her  so  dear,  by  a  name  indicative  of  the 
vision  with  which  she  had  been  favored  ;  and  next,  that  he 
would  educate  him  for  the  ministry.  The  canny  Yorkshireman, 
thinking  she  had  a  good  title  at  present  to  dictate  in  such  mat- 

*  /.  e.  Gossips. 

t  [Mr.  James  Gothrie,  minister  of  Sdrling,  and  author  of  the  Causes  of  God's  Wruih^ 
v^sst  was  oateaited  at  Edbbaigh  in  x66i.  aiid  hit  bead  affixed  on  the  Ketherbov  Port  ol 
Gate.] 
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ters,  subscribed  to  all  she  required.  A  man-cbild  ^vas  accord- 
ingly bom  under  these  conditions,  but  the  state  of  the  mother 
did  not  permit  her  for  many  days  to  inquire  how  fai  they  had 
been  complied  with.  When  she  was  in  some  degree  convales- 
cent, she  was  informed,  that  as  it  was  thought  fit  ihe  child 
should  be  immediately  christened,  it  had  received  the  name  of 
Triptolemus  ;  the  Curate,  who  was  a  man  of  some  classical 
skill,  conceiving  that  this  epithet  contained  a  handsome  and 
classical  allusion  to  the  visionary  plough,  with  its  triple  yoke  of 
oxen.  Mrs.  Yellowley  was  not  much  delighted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  request  had  been  complied  with  ;  but  grum- 
bling being  to  as  little  purpose  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Tristrem  Shandy,  she  e'en  sat  down  contented  with  the  heathen- 
ish name,  and  endeavored  to  counteract  the  effects  it  might 
produce  upon  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  nominee,  by  such  an 
education  as  might  put  him  above  the  slightest  thought  of  sacks, 
coulters,  stilts,  mould-boards,  or  anything  connected  with  the 
servile  drudgery  of  the  plough. 

Jasper,  sage  Yorkshire  man,  smiled  slily  in  his  sleeve,  con- 
ceiving that  young  Trippie  was  likely  to  prove  a  chip(»^  the  old 
block,  and  would  rather  take  after  the  jolly  Yorkshire  yt:oman 
than  the  gentle  but  somewhat  aigre  blood  of  the  house  of 
Clinkscale.  He  remarked  with  suppressed  glee,  that  the  tune 
which  best  answered  the  purpose  of  a  lullaby  was  the  "  Plough- 
man's Whistle,"  and  the  first  words  the  infant  learned  to  stam- 
mer were  the  names  of  the  oxen ;  moreover,  that  the  "bera  " 
preferred  home-brewed  ale  to  Scotch  twopenny,  and  never 
quitted  hold  of  the  tankard  with  so  much  reluctance  as  when 
there  had  been,  by  some  manceuvre  of  Jasper's  own  device,  a 
double  straik  of  malt  allowed  to  the  brewing,  above  that 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  most  liberal  recipe  of  which  his 
dame's  household  thrift  admitted.  Besides  this,  when  no  other 
means  could  be  fallen  upon  to  divert  an  occasional  fit  of  squall- 
ing, his  father  observed  that  Trip  could  be  always  silenced  by 
jingling  a  briJle  at  his  ear.  From  all  which  symptoms  he 
used  to  swear  in  private,  that  the  boy  would  prove  true  York- 
shire, and  mother  and  mother's  kin  would  have  small  share  of 
him. 

Meanwhile,  and  within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  Triptolemus, 
Mrs.  Yellowley  bore  a  daughter,  named  after  herself  Barbara, 
who,  even  in  earliest  infancy,  exhibited  the  pinched  nose  and 
thin  lips  by  which  the  Clinkscale  family  were  distinguished 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Meams ;  and  as  her  childhood 
advanced,  the  readiness  with  which  she  seized,  and  the  tenad^ 
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wherewith  she  detained,  the  playthings  of  Tripolemus,  besides 
a  desire  to  bite,  pinch,  and  scratch,  on  slight,  or  no  provoca- 
tion, were  all  considered  by  attentive  observers  as  proofs,  that 
Miss  Baby  would  prove  "  her  mother  over  again."  Malicious 
people  did  not  stick  to  say,  that  the  acrimony  of  the  Clinkscale 
blood  had  not,  on  this  occasion,  been  cooled  and  sweetened 
by  that  of  Old  England  ;  that  young  Deilbelicket  was  much 
about  the  house,  and  they  could  not  but  think  it  odd,  that  Mrs. 
Yellowley,  who  as  the  whole  world  knew,  gave  nothing  for  noth- 
ing, should  be  so  uncommonly  attentive  to  heap  the  trencher, 
and  to  fill  the  caup,  of  an  idle  blackguard  ne'er-do-weel.  But 
when  folk  had  once  looked  upon  the  austere  and  awfully  virtu- 
ous countenance  of  Mrs.  Yellowley,  they  did  full  justice  to  her 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  Deilbelicket's  delicacy  of  taste. 

Meantime  young  Triptolemus,  having  received  such  instruc- 
tions as  the  Curate  could  give  him  (for  though  Dan^  Yellowley 
adhered  to  the  persecuted  remnant,  her  jolly  husband,  edified 
by  the  black  gown  and  prayer-book,  still  conformed  to  the 
church  as  by  law  established),  was,  in  due  process  of  time, 
sent  to  Saint  Andrews  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  went,  it 
b  true,  but  with  an  eye  turned  back  with  sad  remembrances 
on  his  father's  plough,  his  father's  pancakes,  and  his  father's 
ale,  for  which  the  smaill  beer  of  the  college,  commonly  there 
termed  "thorough-go-nimble,''  furnished  a  poor  substittite. 
Yet  he  advanced  in  his  learning,  being  found,  however,  to  show 
a  particular  favor  to  such  autlu>ES  of  antiqui^  as  had  made  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  the  object  of  their  researches.  He 
endured  the  Bucolics  dt  Virgil — the  Georgics  he  had  by  heart 
-—but  the  iSneid  he  could  not  away  with ;  and  he  was  particu- 
larly severe  upon  the  celebrated  line  expressing  a  chaige  of 
cavalry,  because,  as  he  understood  the  word  putrem^*  he  opined 
that  the  combatants,  in  their  inconsiderate  ardor,  galloped  over 
a  new-manured  ploughed  field.  Cato,  the  Roman  Censor,  was 
his  favorite  among  classical  heroes  and  philosophers,  not  on 
account  of  the  strictness  of  his  morals,  but  because  of  his  treatise 
di  Re  Rustica,  He  had  ever  in  his  mouth  the  phrase  of  Cicero, 
yam  nemtnem  antepones  Catonu  He  thought  well  of  Palladius, 
and  of  Terentius  Varro,but  Columella  was  his  pocket-companion. 
To  these  ancient  worthies,  he  added  the  more  modem  Tusser, 
Hartlib,  and  other  writers  on  rural  economics,  not  forgetting 
the  lucubrations  of  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  such 
of  the  better-informed  Philomaths,  who,  instead  of  loading  their 
almanacs  with  vain  predictions  of  political  events,  pretended 

•  Qu»dfupedw<to»  patram  Mahaqiiari&t  i 
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to  see  what  seeds  would  grow,  and  what  would  not,  and  direct 
the  attention  of  their  readers  to  that  course  of  cultivation  from 
which  the  production  of  goods  crops  may  be  safely  predicted ; 
modest  sages,  in  fine,  who,  careless  of  the  rise  and  downfall  of 
empires,  content  themselves  with  pointing  out  the  fit  seasons 
to  reap  and  sow,  with  a  fair  guess  at  the  weather  which  each 
month  will  be  likely  to  present ;  as,  for  example,  that  if  Heaven 
pleases,  we  shall  have  snow  in  January,  and  the  author  will 
stake  his  reputation  that  July  proves,  on  the  whole,  a  month 
of  sunshine.  Now,  although  the  Rector  of  Saint  Leonard's 
was  greatly  pleased,  in  general,  with  the  quiet,  laborious,  and 
studious  bent  of  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  and  deemed  him,  in 
so  for,  worthy  of  a  name  of  four  syllables  }iaving  a  Latin  termi- 
nation, yet  he  relished  not,  by  any  means,  his  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  his  favorite  authors.  It  savored  of  the  earth,  he  said, 
if  not  of  something  worse,  to  have  a  man's  mind  always  grovel- 
ling in  mould,  stercorated  or  unstercorated ;  and  he  pointed 
out,  but  in  vain,  history,  and  poetry,  and  divinity,  as  more  eleva- 
ting subjects  of  occupation.  Triptolemus  Yellowley  was  obsti- 
nate in  his  own  course.  Of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  thought 
not  as  it  affected  the  freedom  of  the  world,  but  dwelt  on  the 
rich  crop  which  the  Emathian  fields  were  likely  to  produce  the 
next  season.  In  vernacular  poetry,  Triptolemus  could  scarce 
be  prevailed  upon  to  read  a  single  couplet,  excepting  old  Tus- 
ser,  as  aforesaid,  whose  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husband rv 
be  had  got  by  heart  \  and  excepting  also  Piers  Ploughman's 
Vision,  which,  charmed  with  the  title,  he  bought  with  avidity 
from  a  packman,  but  after  reading  the  two  first  pages,  flung  it 
into  the  fire  as  an  impudent  and  misnamed  political  libel.  As 
to  divinity,  he  summed  that  matter  up  by  reminding  his  instruct 
tors,  that  to  labor  the  earth  and  win  his  bread  with  toil  of  his 
body  and  sweat  of  his  brow,  was  the  lot  imposed  upon  fallen 
man  \  and  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  to  discharge,  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities,  a  task  so  obviously  necessary  to  existence,  leav- 
ing  others  to  speculate  as  much  as  they  would  upon  the  more 
recondite  mysteries  of  theology. 

With  a  spirit  so  much  nauowed  and  limited  to  the  concerns 
of  rural  life,  it  may  be  doubtCv  whether  the  proficiency  of  Trip- 
tolemus in  learning,  or  the  U3-  he  was  like  to  make  of  his  ac- 
quisitions, would  have  much  Tatified  the  ambitious  hope  of 
bis  affectionate  mother.  It  ii  true,  he  expressed  no  reluctance 
to  embrace  the  profession  of  a  clergyman,  which  suited  well 
enough  with  the  habitual  personal  indolence  which  sometimes 
attaches  to  speculative  dispositions.    He  had  views,  to  speak 
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plainly  (I  wish  they  were  peculiar  to  himself),  of  cultivating  the 
gUbe  six  days  in  the  week,  preaching  on  the  seventh  with  due 
regularity,  and  dining  with  some  fat  franklin  or  country  laird^ 
with  whom  he  could  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  a  tankard  after 
dinner,  and  mix  in  secret  conference  on  the  exhaustless  subject, 

Quid  fadat  laetas  segetes. 
Now,  this  plan,  besides  that  it  indicated  nothing  of  what 
was  then  called  the  root  of  the  matter,  implied  necessarily 
the  possession  of  a  manse  ;  and  the  possession  of  a  manse  in- 
ferred compliance  with  the  doctrines  of  prelacy,  and  other  enor- 
mities of  the  time.  There  was  some  question  how  far  manse 
and  glebe,  stipend,  both  victual  and  money,  might  have  out- 
balanced the  good  lady's  predisposition  towards  Presbytery ; 
but  her  zeal  was  not  put  to  so  severe  a  trial.  She  died  before 
her  son  had  completed  his  studies,  leaving  her  afflicted  spouse 
just  as  disconsolate  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  first  act  of 
old  Jasper's  undivided  administration  was  to  recall  his  son 
from  Saint  Andrews,  in  order  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  his 
domestic  labors.  And  here  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
our  Triptolemus,  summoned  to  carry  into  practice  what  he  had 
so  fondly  studied  in  theory,  must  have  been,  to  use  a  simile 
which  fu  would  have  thought  lively,  like  a  cow  entering  upon  a 
clover  park.  Alas,  mistaken  thoughts,  and  deceitful  hopes  of 
mankind  1 

A  laughing  philosopher,  the  Democritus  of  our  day,  once, 
in  a  moral  lecture,  compared  human  life  to  a  table  pierc^  with 
a  number  of  holes,  each  of  which  has  a  pin  made  exactly  to  fit 
it,  but  which  pins  being  stuck  in  hastilv,  and  without  selection, 
chance  leads  inevitably  to  the  most  awkward  mistakes.  "  For, 
how  often  do  we  see,"  the  orator  pathetically  concluded, — **  how 
often,  I  say,  do  we  see  the  round  man  stuck  into  the  three-cor- 
nered hole! "  This  new  illustration  of  the  vagaries  of  fortune 
set  every  one  present  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  excepting 
one  fat  alderman,  who  seemed  to  make  the  case  his  own,  and 
insisted  that  it  was  no  jesting  matter.  To  take  up  the  simile, 
however,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  it  is  plain  that  Triptolemus 
Yellowley  had  been  shaken  out  ct  the  bag  at  least  a  hundred 
years  too  soon.  If  he  had  com.  on  the  stage  in  our  own  time, 
that  is,  if  he  had  flourished  at  ny  time  within  these  thirty  or 
forty  years,  he  could  not  have  nissed  to  have  held  the  office 
of  vice-president  of  some  eminc  t  agricultural  society,  and  to 
have  transacted  all  the  busines.  thereof  under  the  auspices  of 
some  noble  duke  or  lord,  who.  t&  the  matter  might  happen, 
either  knew,  or  did  not  know,  the  difference  between  a  horse 
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and  a  cart,  and  a  cart-horse.  He  could  not  have  missed  such 
preferment,  for  he  was  exceedingly  learned  in  all  those  partic- 
ulars, which,  being  of  no  consequence  in  actual  practice,  go,  of 
course,  a  great  way  to  constitute  the  character  of  a  connoisseur 
in  any  art,  but  especially  in  agriculture.  But,  alas  I  Triptol- 
emus  Yellowley  had,  as  we  already  have  hinted,  come  into  the 
world  at  least  a  century  too  soon  \  for,  instead  of  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  a  bumper  of  port 
before  him,  giving  forth  the  toast, — "  To  breeding,  in  all  its 
branches,"  his  father  planted  him  betwixt  the  stilts  of  a  plough, 
and  invited  him  to  guide  the  oxen,  on  whose  beauties  he  would, 
in  our  day,  have  descanted,  and  whose  rumps  he  would  not 
have  goaded,  but  have  carved.  Old  Jasper  complained,  that 
although  no  one  talked  so  well  of  common  and  several,  wheat 
and  rape,  fallow  and  lea,  as  his  learned  son  (whom  he  always 
called  Tolimus),  yet,  "  dang  it,"  added  the  Seneca,  "  nought 
thrives  wi'  un — nought  thrives  wi'  un ! "  It  was  still  worse, 
when  Jasper,  becoming  frail  and  ancient,  was  obliged,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  gradually  to  yield  up  the 
reins  of  government  to  the  academical  neophyte. 

As  if  Nature  had  meant  him  a  spite,  he  had  got  one  of  the 
dourest  and  most  intractable  farms  in  the  Meams,  to  try  con- 
clusions withal,  a  place  which  seemed  to  yield  everything  but 
what  the  agriculturist  wanted ;  for  there  were  plenty  of  thistles, 
which  indicates  drv  land ;  and  store  of  fern,  which  is  said  to 
intimate  dee^  lana  ;  and  nettles,  which  show  where  lime  hath 
been  applied ;  and  deep  furrows  in  the  most  unlikely  spots, 
which  intimated  that  it  had  been  cultivated  in  former  days  by 
the  Peghts,  as  popular  tradition  bore.  There  was  also  enough 
of  stones  to  keep  the  ground  warm,  according  to  the  creed  of 
some  farmers,  and  great  abundance  of  springs  to  render  it  cool 
and  sappy,  according  to  the  theory  of  others.  It  was  in  vain 
that,  acting  alternately  on  these  opinions,  poor  Triptolemus 
endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  the  supposed  capabilities  of 
the  soil.  No  kind  of  butter  that  might  be  churned  could  be 
made  to  stick  upon  his  own  bread,  any  more  than  on  that 
of  poor  Tusser,  whose  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,* 
so  useful  to  others  of  his  day,  were  never  to  himself  worth  as 
many  pennies.f 

•  CThe  title  of  this  work,  pubfished   i5<7,was  afterwards  changed  to  *' Fire  Hondnd 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry/'  and  passed  through  many  editions.] 
t  This  is  admitted  by  the  English  agriculturist  :— 

'*  My  music  since  has  been  the  plough, 
Entan{;led  with  some  care  among ; 
The  gam  not  great,  the  pain  enough. 
Hath  made  me  sing  another  song." 
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In  fact,  excepting  an  hundred  acres  of  infield,  to  which  old 
Jasper  had  early  seen  the  necessity  of  limiting  his  labors,  there 
was  not  a  corner  of  the  farm  fit  for  anything  but  to  break  plough- 
graith,  and  kill  cattle.  And  then,  as  for  the  part  which  was 
really  tilled  with  some  profit,  the  expense  of  the  farming  es- 
tablishment of  Triptolemus,  and  his  disposition  to  experiment, 
soon  got  rid  of  any  good  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  it 
"  The  carles  and  the  cart-avers,"  he  confessed,  with  a  sigh, 
speaking  of  his  farm-servants  and  horses,  '*make  it  all,  and 
the  carles  and  cart-avers  eat  it  all ;"  a  conclusion  which  might 
sum  up  the  year-book  of  many  a  gentleman-farmer. 

Matters  would  have  soon  been  brought  to  a  close  with  Trip- 
tolemus in  the  presept  day.  He  would  have  got  a  bank-credit- 
manoeuvred  with  wind  bills,  dashed  out  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
soon  have  seen  his  crop  and  stock  sequestered  by  the  Sheriff ; 
but  in  those  days  a  man  could  not  ruin  himself  so  easily.  The 
whole  Scottish  tenantry  stood  upon  the  same  level  flat  of  pov- 
erty, so  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  any  vantage 
ground,  by  climbing  up  to  which  a  man  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  actually  breaking  his  neck  with  some  ^clat.  They 
were  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  people,  who,  being  totally 
without  credit,  may  indeed  suffer  from  indigence,  but  cannot 
possibly  become  bankrupt.  Besides,  notwithstanding  the  fail- 
ure of  Triptolemus's  projects,  there  were  to  be  balanced  against 
the  expenditure  which  they  occasioned,  all  the  savings  which 
the  extreme  economy  of  his  sister  Barbara  could  effect ;  and 
in  truth  her  exertions  were  wonderful.  She  might  have  re- 
alized, if  any  one  could,  the  idea  of  the  learned  philosopher, 
who  pronounced  that  sleeping  was  a  fancy,  and  eating  but  a 
habit,  and  who  appeared  to  the  world  to  have  renounced  both, 
until  it  was  unhappily  discovered  that  he  had  an  intrigue  with 
the  cook>maid  of  the  family,  who  indemnified  him  for  his  pri- 
vations by  giving  him  private  entree  to  the  pantry,  and  to  a 
share  of  her  own  couch.  But  no  such  deceptions  were  prac- 
ticed by  Barbara  Yellowiey.  She  was  up  early,  and  down  late, 
and  seemed,  to  her  over-watched,  and  over-tasked  maidens,  to 
be  as  wakerife  as  the  cat  herself.  Then,  for  eating,  it  appeared 
that  the  air  was  a  banquet  to  her,  and  she  would  have  made 
it  so  to  her  retinue.  Her  brother,  who,  besides  being  lazy  in 
his  person,  was  somewhat  luxurious  in  his  appetite,  would 
willingly  now  and  then  have  tasted  a  mouthful  of  animal  food, 
were  it  but  to  know  how  his  sheep  were  fed  off ;  but  a  proposal 
to  eat  a  child  could  not  have  startled  Mistress  Barbara  more  ; 
and,  being  of  a  compliant  and  easy  disposition,  Triptolemus 
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Iteconciled  himself  to  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual  Lent,  too 
happy  when  he  could  get  a  scrap  of  butter  to  his  oaten  cake^ 
or  (as  they  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk)  escape  the  daily 
necessity  of  eating  salmon,  whether  in  or  out  of  season,  six 
days  out  of  the  seven. 

But  although  Mrs.  Barbara  brought  faithfully  to  the  joint 
stock  all  savings  which  her  awful  powers  of  economy  accom- 
plished to  scrape  together,  and  although  the  dower  of  their 
mother  was  by  degrees  expended,  or  nearly  so,  in  aiding  them 
upon  extreme  occasions,  the  term  at  length  approached  when  it 
seemed  impossible  that  they  could  sustain  the  conflict  any 
longer  against  the  evil  star  of  Triptolemus,  as  he  called  it  him- 
self, or  the  natural  result  of  his  absurd  speculations,  as  it  was 
termed  by  others.  Luckily  at  this  sad  crisis,  a  god  jumped 
down  to  their  relief  out  of  a  machine.  In  plain  English,  the 
noble  lord,  who  owned  their  farm,  arrived  at  his  mansion-house 
in  their  neighborhood,  with  his  coach  and  six  and  his  running 
footmen,  in  the  full  splendor  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  person  of  quality  was  the  son  of  the  nobleman  who  had 
brought  the  ancient  Jasper  into  the  country  from  Yorkshire,  and 
he  was,  like  his  father,  a  fanciful  and  scheming  man.*  He  had 
schemed  well  for  himself,  however,  amid  the  mutations  of  the 
time,  having  obtained,  for  a  certain  period  of  years,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  remote  islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  for  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  rent,  with  the  right  of  making  the  most  of 
whatever  was  the  property  or  revenue  of  the  crown  in  these 
districts,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Chamberlain.  Now,  his  lord- 
ship had  become  possessed  with  a  notion,  in  itself  a  very  true 
one,  that  much  might  be  done  to  render  this  grant  available,  by 
improving  the  culture  of  the  crown  lands,  both  in  Orkney  and 
Zetland  ;  and  then,  having  some  acquaintance  with  our  friend 
Triptolemus,  he  thought  (rather  less  happily)  that  he  might 
prove  a  person  capable  of  furthering  his  schemes.  He  sent 
for  him  to  the  great  hall  house,  and  was  so  much  edified  by  the 
way  in  which  our  friend  laid  down  the  law  upon  every  given 
subject  relating  to  rural  economy,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  so  valuable  an  assistant,  the  first  step 
being  to  release  him  from  his  present  unprofitable  farm. 

The  terms  were  arranged  much  to  the  mind  of  Triptolemus, 

•  At  the  period  supposed,  the  Earl  of  Morton  held  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland, 
originally  granted  in  164-?,  confirined  in  1707,  and  rendered  absolute  in  174a.  This  gave  the 
family  much  property  and  influence,  which  they  usually  exercised  by  factors,  named  cham« 
berlams.  In  1766  this  property  was  sold  by  the  then  Earl  of  Morton  to  Sir  L'twrcnce  Dun- 
das,  by  whose  son,  Lord  Dundas.  it  Is  now  held.  LThomas  Lord  Donda*  of  Atke  iu  YorW 
share  waa  created  Earl  of  Zetland  in  1S3S.] 
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who  had  already  been  taught,  by  many  years'  experience,  a 
dark  sort  of  notion,  that,  without  undervaluing  or  doubting  for 
a  moment  his  own  skill,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  that  almost 
all  the  trouble  and  risk  should  be  at  the  expense  of  his  em« 
ployer.  Indeed,  the  hopes  of  advantage  which  he  held  t>ut 
to  his  patron  were  so  considerable,  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
dropped  every  idea  of  admitting  his  dependant  into  any  shart 
of  the  expected  profits ;  for,  rude  as  the  arts  of  agriculture 
were  in  Scotland,  they  were  far  superior  to  those  known  and 
practiced  in  the  regions  of  Thule,  and  Triptolemus  Yellowley 
conceived  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  degree  of  insight  into 
these  mysteries,  far  superior  to  what  was  possessed  or  prac- 
ticed even  in  the  Mearns.  The  improvement,  therefore,  which 
was  to  be  exjjected,  would  bear  a  double  proportion,  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  was  to  reap  all  the  profit,  deducting  a  hand- 
some salary  for  his  steward  Yellowley,  together  with  the  accom- 
modation of  a  house  and  domestic  farm,  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Joy  seized  the  heart  of  Mistress  Barbara,  at  hearing 
this  happy  termination  of  what  threatened  to  be  so  very  bad  an 
affair  as  their  lease  of  Cauldacres. 

"If  we  cannot,"  she  said,  "provide  for  our  own  house, 
when  all  is  coming  in,  and  nothing  going  out,  surely  we  must 
be  worse  than  infidels  1 " 

Triptolemus  was  a  l^usy  man  for  some  time,  huffing  and 
puffing,  and  eating  and  drinking  in  every  changehouse,  while 
he  ordered  and  collected  together  proper  implements  of  agri- 
culture, to  be  used  by  the  natives  of  these  devoted  islands,  whose 
destinies  were  menaced  with  this  formidable  change.  Singular 
tools  these  would  seem,  if  presented  before  a  modem  agricul- 
tural society ;  but  everything  is  relative,  nor  could  the  heavy 
cart-load  of  timber,  called  the  old  Scots  plough,  seem  less 
strange  to  a  Scottish  farmer  of  this  present  day,  than  the  corse- 
lets and  casques  of  the  soldiers  of  Cortes  might  seem  to  a  regi- 
ment of  our  own  army.  Yet  the  latter  conquered  Mexico,  and 
undoubtedly  the  former  would  have  been  a  splendid  improve* 
ment  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Thule. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  learn  why  Triptolemus  pre- 
ferred fixing  his  residence  in  Zetland  to  becoming  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Orkneys.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  Archipelago  the  more  simple  and  docile  of  the  two  kin- 
dred tribes  ;  or  perhaps  he  preferred  the  situation  of  the  house 
and  farm  he  himself  was  to  occupy  (which  was  indeed  a  toler- 
able one),  as  preferable  to  that  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
have  obtained  upon  Pomona  (so  the  main  island  of  the  Orkneys 
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b  entitled).  At  Harfra,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  Stour- 
burgh,  from  the  remains  of  a  Pictish  fort,  which  was  almost  close 
to  the  mansion-house,  the  factor  settled  himself,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  authority ;  determined  to  honor  the  name  he  bore 
by  his  exertions,  in  precept  and  example,  to  civilize  the  Zetland* 
ers,'  and  improve  th&ir  very  confined  knowledge  in  the  primary 
arts  of  human  life. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

The  wind  blew  keen  fne  north  smd  east  f 

It  blew  upon  the  floor. 
Quo*  oar  goodman  to  our  goodwila^ 

**  Get  up  and  bar  the  door." 

^  Mf  hand  b  in  my  housewife  ikep^ 

Goodman,  as  jre  mav  see  ; 
If  it  sbouldna  be  barrM  this  hundred  yean. 

ItUnobebarr'dformel" 

OldSomo: 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  gentle  reader  has  not  found  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  chapter  extremely  tedious ;  but  at  any: 
rate,  his  impatience  will  scarce  equal  that  of  young  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  who,  while  the  lightning  came  flash  after  flash,  while 
the  wind,  veering  and  shifting  from  point  to  point,  blew  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  hurricane,  and  while  the  rain  was  dashed 
against  him  in  deluges,  stood  hammering,  calling  and  roaring 
at  the  door  of  the  old  Place  at  Harfra,  impatient  for  admittance, 
and  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  position  of  existing  circumstances, 
which  could  occasion  the  exclusion  of  a  stranger,  especially 
during  such  horrible  weather.  At  length,  finding  his  noise  and 
vociferation  were  equally  in  vain,  he  fell  back  so  far  from  the 
front  of  the  house,  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  reconnoitre 
the  chimne\  s  ;  and  amidst  "  storm  and  shade,"  could  discover, 
to  the  increase  of  his  dismay,  that  though  noon,  then  the  dinner 
hour  of  these  islands,  was  now  nearly  arrived,  there  was  no 
smoke  proceeding  from  the  tunnels  of  the  vents  to  give  any 
note  of  preparadon  within. 

Mordaunt 's  wrathful  impatience  was  now  changed  into  sym- 
pathy and  alarm  ;  for,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  exuberant 
hospitality  of  the  Zetland  islands,  he  was  immediately  induced 
Xo  suppose  some  strange  and  unaccoiuitable  disaster  had  befallen 
the  family ;  and  forthwith  set  himself  to  discover  some  place  at 
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which  he  could  make  forcible  entry,  in  order  \o  ascertain  the 
situation  of  the  inmates,  as  much  as  to  obtain  shelter  from  the 
still  increasing  storm.  His  present  anxiety  was,  however,  as 
much  thrown  away  as  his  late  clamorous  importunities  for  ad- 
mittance had  been.  Triptolemus  and  his  sister  had  heard  the 
whole  alarm  without,  and  had  already  had  a  sharp  dispute  on 
the  propriety  of  opening  the  door. 

Mrs.  Baby,  as  we  have  described  her,  was  no  willing  ren- 
derer  of  the  rites  of  hospitalit}'.  In  their  farm  of  Cauldacres, 
in  the  Meams,  she  had  been  the  dread  and  abhorrence  of  all 
gaberlunzie  men,  and  travelling  packmen,  gypsies,  long  remem- 
bered beggars,  and  so  forth,  nor  was  there  one  of  them  so  wily, 
as  she  used  to  boast,  as  could  ever  say  they  had  heard  the  clink 
of  her  sneck.  In  Zetland,  where  the  new  settlers  were  yet 
strangers  to  the  extreme  honesty  and  simplicity  of  all  classes, 
suspicion  and  fear  joined  with  frugality  in  her  desire  to  exclude 
all  wandering  guests  of  uncertain  character ;  and  the  second  of 
these  motives  had  its  effect  on  Triptolemus  himself,  who,  though 
neither  suspicious  nor  penurious,  knew  good  people  were  scarce, 
good  farmers  scarcer,  and  had  a  reasonable  share  of  that  wis- 
dom which  looks  towards  self-preservation  as  the  first  law  of 
nature.  These  hints  may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  which  took  place  betwixt  the  brother  and  sister. 

"  Now,  good  be  gracious  to  us,"  said  Triptolemus,  as  he  sat 
thumbing  his  old  school-copy  of  Virgil,  ^  here  is  a  pure  day 
for  the  bear  seed  !— Well  spoke  the  wise  Mantuan — venHs  sur* 
gentibuf — and  then  the  groans  of  the  mountains,  and  the  long- 
resounding  shores — ^but  where's  the  woods,  Baby  ?  tell  me,  I 
say,  where  we  shall  find  the  nemorum  munnur^  sister  Baby,  in 
these  new  seats  of  ours  ? " 

"  What's  your  foolish  will  ?  "  said  Baby,  popping  her  head 
from  out  of  a  dark  recess  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  busy 
about  some  nameless  deed  of  housewifery. 

Her  brother,  who  had  addressed  himself  to  her  more  from 
habit  than  intention,  no  sooner  saw  her  bleak  red  nose,  keen 
gray  eyes,  with  the  sharp  features  thereunto  conforming,  shaded 
by  the  flaps  of  the  loose  toy  which  depended  on  each  side  of 
her  eager  face,  than  he  bethought  himself  that  his  query  was 
likely  to  find  little  acceptation  from  her,  and  therefore  stood, 
another  volley  before  he  would  resume  the  topic. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Yellowley,"  said  sister  Baby,  coming  into  th« 
middle  of  the  room,  "  what  for  are  ye  crying  on  me,  and  me  in 
the  midst  of  my  housewife^kep  ?  " 

'^Nay,  for  nothing  at  all,  Baby,"  answered   Triptolemus^ 
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^Mving  that  I  waES  saying  to  ni3r8elf,  that  hete  we  had  the  sea, 
and  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  sufficient  enough,  but  where's  the 
wood  ?  Where's  the  wood.  Baby,  answer  me  that  ?  " 

"  The  wood  ? "  answered  Baby—"  Were  I  no  to  take  bet- 
ter care  of  the  wood  than  you,  brother,  there  would  soon  be  no 
more  wood  about  the  town  than  the  barber's  block  that's  on 
your  own  shoulders,  Triptolemus.  If  ye  be  thinking  of  the 
wreck-wood  that  the  callants  brought  in  yesterday,  there  was 
six  ounces  of  it  gaed  to  boil  your  parritch  this  morning ;  though, 
I  trow,  a  carefu'  man  wad  have  ta'en  drammock,  if  breakfast 
he  behoved  to  have,  rather  than  waste  baith  meltith  and  fuel  in 
the  same  morning." 

''That  is  to  say,  Baby,"  reptlicd  Triptolemus,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  dry  joker  in  his  way,  "  that  when  we  have  fire 
we  are  not  to  have  food,  and  when  we  have  food  we  are  not  to 
have  fire,  these  being  too  great  blessings  to  enjoy  both  on  the 
same  dav.  Good  luck,  you  do  not  propose  we  should  starve 
with  cold  and  starve  with  hunger  unico  cantextu.  But,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  could  never  away  with  raw  oatmeal,  slockened  with 
water,  in  all  my  life.  Call  it  drammock  or  crowdie,  or  just 
what  ye  list,  my  vivers  must  thole  fire  and  water." 

"  The  mair  gowk  you,"  said  Baby ;  "  can  ye  not  make  your 
brose  on  the  Sunday,  and  sup  them  cauld  on  the  Monday, 
since  ye're  sae  dainty  ?  Mony  is  the  fairer  face  than  yours 
that  has  licked  the  lip  after  such  a  cogfu'." 

**  Mercy  on  us,  sister  I "  said  Triptolemus ;  "  at  this  rate, 
it's  a  finished  field  with  me — I  must  unyoke  the  pleugh,  and 
lie  down  to  wait  for  the  deadthraw.  Here  is  that  in  this  house 
wad  hold  all  Zetland  in  meal  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  ye  grudge 
a  cogfu'  of  warm  parritch  to  me  that  has  sic  a  charge  ! " 

"  Whist — hold  your  silly  clavering  tongue,"  said  Baby,look« 
ing  round  with  apprehension — "  ye  are  a  wise  man  to  speak  of 
what  is  in  the  house,  and  a  fitting  man  to  have  the  charge  of 
it — Haric,  as  I  live  by  bread  I  hear  a  tapping  at  the  outer 
yett ! " 

''Go  and  open  it  then.  Baby,"  said  her  brother,  glad  at  any- 
thing that  promised  to  interrupt  the  dispute. 

"Go  and  open  it,  said  he  I "  echoed  Baby,  half  angry,  half 
frightened,  and  half  triumphant  at  the  superbrity  of  her  under- 
standing over  that  of  her  brother — "  Go  and  open  it  said  you, 
indeed  ! — is  it  to  lend  robbers  a  chance  to  take  all  that  is  in 
the  house  ?  " 

"  Robbers  1 "  echoed  Triptolemus,  in  his  turn ;  "  there  are 
no  more  robbers  in  this  country  than  there  are  lambs  at  Yula 
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I  tell  you,  as  I  have  told  you  an  hundred  times,  there  are 
no  Highlandmen  to  harry  us  here.  This  is  a  land  of  quiet 
and  honesty.     O  fortunati  nimium  I " 

"  And  what  good  is  Saint  Rinian  to  do  ye,  Tolemus  ?  " 
said  his  sister,  mistaking  the  quotation  for  a  Catholic  invoca- 
tion. "  Besides,  if  there  be  no  Highlandmen,  there  may  be  as 
bad.  I  saw  sax  or  seven  as  ill-looking  chields  gang  past  the 
Place  yesterday,  as  ever  came  frae  beyont  Clochna-ben  ;  ill- 
fa*red  tools  they  had  in  their  hands,  whaaling knives  they  ca'ed 
them,  but  they  looked  as  like  dirks  and  whingers  as  ae  bit 
aim  can  look  like  anither.  There  is  nae  honest  men  carry 
siccan  tools.'' 

Here  the  knocking  and  shouts  of  Mordaunt  were  very 
audible  betwixt  every  swell  of  the  horrible  blast  which  was 
careering  without  The  brother  and  sister  looked  at  each 
other  in  real  perplexity  and  fear.  ^  If  they  have  heard  of  the 
siller,"  said  Baby,  her  very  nose  changing  with  terror  from  red 
to  blue,  "  we  are  but  gane  folk !  *' 

"  Who  speaks  now,  when  they  should  hold  their  tongue  ?  " 
said  Triptolemus.  "  Go  to  the  shot-window  instantly,  and  see 
how  many  there  are  of  them,  while  I  load  the  old  Spanish- 
barrelled  duck-gun — go  as  if  you  were  stepping  on  new-laid 
eggs." 

Baby  crept  to  the  window,  and  reported  that  she  saw  only 
"  one  young  chield,  clattering  and  roaring  as  gin  he  were  daft. 
How  many  there  might  be  out  of  sight,  she  could  not  say." 

"  Out  of  sight ! — nonsense,"  said  Triptolemus,  laying  aside 
the  ramrod  with  which  he  was  loading  the  piece,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  "  I  will  warrant  them  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
both — this  is  some  poor  fellow  catched  in  the  tempest,  wants 
the  shelter  of  our  roof,  and  a  little  refreshment.  Open  the 
door,  Baby,  it's  a  Christian  deed." 

"  But  is  it  a  Christian  deed  of  him  to  come  in  at  the  win- 
dow, then  ?  "  said  Baby,  setting  up  a  most  doleful  shriek,  as 
Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who  had  forced  open  one  of  the  windows, 
leaped  down  into  the  apartment,  dripping  with  water  like  a 
river  god.  Triptolemus,  in  great  tribulation,  presented  the 
gun  which  he  had  not  yet  loaded,  while  the  intruder  exclaimed, 
"  Hold,  hold — what  the  devil  mean  you  by  keeping  your  doors 
bolted  in  weather  like  this,  and  levelling  your  gun  at  folk's 
heads  as  you  would  at  a  sealgh*s  ?  " 

"  And  who  are  you,  friend,  and  what  want  you  ? "  said 
Triptolemus,  lowering  the  butt  of  his  gun  to  the  floor  as  he 
spoke,  and  so  recovering  his  arms. 
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"What  do  I  want  I  "  said  Mordaunt ;  "  I  want  everything 
—I  want  meat,  drink,  and  fire,  a  bed  for  the  night,  and  a  shel- 
ter for  to-morrow  morning,  to  carry  me  to  Yarlshof." 

"  And  ye  said  there  were  nae  caterans  or  sorners  here  ? " 
said  Baby  to  the  agriculturist  reproachfully.  "  Heard  ye  ever 
a  breekless  loon  frae  Lochaber  tell  his  mind  and  his  errand 
mair  deftly? — Come,  come,  friend,"  she  added,  addressing  her- 
self to  Mordaunt,  "put  up  your  pipes  and  gang  your  gate; 
this  is  the  house  of  his  Lordship's  factor,  and  no  place  of  reset 
for  thiggers  or  sorners/' 

Mordaunt  laughed  in  her  face  at  the  simplicity  of  the  re- 
quest. "  Leave  built  walls,"  he  said,  "  and  in  such  a  tempest 
as  this  ?  What  take  you  me  for  ? — a  gannet  or  a  scart  do  you 
think  I  am,  that  your  clapping  your  hands  and  skirling  at  me 
like  a  mad-woman  should  drive  me  from  the  shelter  into  the 
«torm  ? " 

"And  so  you  propose,  young  man,"  said  Triptolemus, 
gravely,  "  to  stay  in  my  house,  volens  nolens — that  is,  whether 
we  will  or  no  ? " 

"  Will !  "  said  Mordaunt ;  "  what  right  have  you  to  will  any- 
thing about  it  ?  Do  you  not  hear  the  thunder  ?  Do  you  not 
hear  the  rain  ?  Do  you  not  see  the  lightning  ?  And  do  you 
not  know  this  is  the  only  house  within  I  wot  not  how  many 
miles  ?  Come,  my  good  master  and  dame,  this  may  be  Scot- 
tish jesting,  but  it  sounds  strange  in  Zetland  ears.  You  have 
let  out  the  fire,  too,  and  my  teeth  are  dancing  a  jig  in  my  head 
with  cold  ;  but  I'll  soon  put  that  to  rights." 

He  seized  the  fire-tongs,  raked  together  the  embers  upon 
the  hearth,  broke  up  into  life  the  gathering  peat,  which  the 
hostess  had  calculated  should  have  preserved  the  seeds  of  fire, 
without  giving  them  forth,  for  many  hours ;  then  casting  his 
eye  round,  saw  in  a  corner  the  stock  of  drift-wood,  which  Mis- 
tress Baby  had  served  forth  by  ounces,  and  transferred  two 
or  three  logs  of  it  at  once  to  the  hearth,  which,  conscious  of 
such  unwonted  supply,  began  to  transmit  to  the  chimney  such 
a  smoke  as  had  not  issued  from  the  PlaCe  of  Harfra  for  many 
a  day. 

While  their  uninvited  guest  was  thus  making  himself  at 
home.  Baby  kept  edging  and  jogging  the  factor  to  turn  out  the 
intruder.  But  for  this  undertaking,  Triptolemus  Yellowly  felt 
neither  courage  nor  zeal,  nor  did  circumstances  seem  at  all  to 
warrant  the  favorable  conclusion  of  any  fray  into  which  he 
might  enter  with  the  young  stranger.  The  sinewy  limbs  and 
graceful  form  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun  were  seen  to  great  advan- 
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tage  in  his  simple  sea-dress  ;  and  with  his  dark  sparkling  eye, 
finely  formed  head,  animated  features,  close  curled  dark  hair, 
and  bold  free  looks,  the  stranger  formed  a  very  strong  contrast 
with  the  host  on  whom  he  had  intruded  himself.  Triptolemus 
was  a  short,  clumsy,  duck-legged  disciple  of  Ceres,  whose  bot- 
tle-nose, turned  up  and  handsomely  coppered  at  the  extremity, 
seemed  to  intimate  something  of  an  occasional  tre.ity  with 
Bacchus.  It  was  like  to  be  no  equal  mellay  betwixt  persons 
of  such  unequal  form  and  strength ;  and  the  difference  betwixt 
twenty  and  fifty  years  was  nothing  in  favor  of  the  weaker 
party.  Besides,  the  factor  was  an  honest  good-natured  fellow 
at  bottom,  and  being  soon  satisfied  that  his  guest  had  no  other 
views  thaii  those  of  obtaining  refuge  from  the  storm,  it  would, 
despite  his  sister's  instigations,  have  been  his  last  act  to  deny 
a  boon  so  reasonable  and  necessary  to  a  youth  whose  exterior 
was  so  prepossessing^.  He  stood,  therefore,  considering  how 
he  could  most  gracefully  glide  into  the  character  of  the  hospit- 
able landlord,  out  of  that  of  the  churlish  defender  of  his  domes- 
tic castle  against  an  unauthorzied  intrusion,  when  Baby,  who 
had  stood  appalled  at  the  extreme  familiarity  of  the  stranger's 
address  and  demeanor,  now  sooke  up  for  herself. 

"  My  troth,  lad,"  said  she  to  Mordaunt,  "  ye  are  no  blate, 
to  light  on  at  that  rate,  and  the  best  of  wood,  too— nae  of  your 
shamey  peats,  but  good  aik  timber,  nae  less  maun  serve  ye !  " 

"  You  come  lightly  by  it,  dame,"  said  Mordaunt,  carelessly ; 
"  and  you  should  not  grudge  the  fire  what  the  sea  gives  you 
for  nothing.  These  good  ribs  of  oak  did  their  last  duty  upon 
earth  and  ocean,  when  they  could  hold  no  longer  together 
under  the  brave  hearts  that  manned  the  bark." 

"  And  that's  true,  too,"  said  the  old  woman,  softening — 
"  this  maun  be  awsome  weather  by  sea.  Sit  down  and  warm 
ye,  since  the  sticks  are  a-low." 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  siccan 
a  bonny  bleeze.  I  havena  seen  the  like  o't  since  I  left  Cauld- 
arces." 

"  And  shallna  see  the  like  o't  again  in  a  hurry,"  said  Baby, 
"unless  the  house  take  fire,  or  there  suld  be  a  coal-heugh 
found  out." 

"  And  wherefore  should  not  there  be  a  coal-heugh  found 
out  ?  "  said  the  factor  triumphantly — "  I  say,  wherefore  should 
not  a  coal-heugh  be  found  out  in  Zetland  as  well  as  in  Fife, 
now  that  the  Chamberlain  has  a  far-sighted  and  discreet  man 
upon  the  spot  to  make  the  necessary  perquisitions  ?  They  aro 
baith  fishing  stations,  I  trow  ?  " 
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*'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tolemus  Yellowley,"  answered  his 
sister,  who  had  practical  reasons  to  fear  her  brother's  opening 
upon  any  false  scent,  "  if  you  promise  my  Lord  sae  mony  of 
these  bonnie-wallies  we'll  no  be  weel  hafted  here  before  we  are 
found  out  and  set  a-trotting  again.  If  ane  was  to  speak  to  you 
about  a  gold  mine,  I  ken  weel  wha  wad  promise  he  suld  have 
Portugal  pieces  clinking  in  his  pouch  before  the  year  gaed  by." 

"  And  why  suld  I  not  ? "  said  Triptolemus — "  maybe  your 
head  does  not  know  there  is  a  land  in  Orkney  called  Ophir,  or 
something  very  like  it ;  and  wherefore  might  not  Solomon,  the 
wise  King  of  the  Jews,  have  sent  thither  his  ships  and  his  ser- 
vants for  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  ?  I  trow  he  knew  best 
where  to  go  or  send,  and  I  hope  you  believe  in  your  Bible, 
Baby  ? " 

Baby  was  silenced  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  however  mal 
apropos,  and  only  answered  by  an  articulate  humph  of  incred- 
ulity or  scorn,  while  her  brother  went  on  addressing  Mordaunt 
' — "  Yes,  you  shall  all  of  you  see  what  a  change  shall  coin  in- 
troduce, even  into  such  an  unpropitious  country  as  yours.  Ye 
have  not  heard  of  copper,  I  warrant,  or  of  iron-stone,  in  these 
islands,  neither  ? "  Mordaunt  said  he  had  heard  there  was 
copper  near  the  Cliffs  of  Konigsburgh.  "Ay,  and  a  copper 
scum  is  found  on  the  Loch  of  Swana,  too,  young  man.  But 
the  youngest  of  you,  doubtless,  thinks  himself  a  match  for  such 
as  I  am." 

Baby,  who  during  all  this  while  had  been  closely  and  ac- 
curately reconnoitring  the  youth's  person,  now  interposed  in  a 
manner  by  her  brother  totally  unexpected.  "Ye  had  mair 
need,  Mr.  Yellowley,  to  give  the  young  man  some  dry  clothes, 
and  to  see  about  getting  something  for  him  to  eat,  than  to  sit 
there  bleezing  away  with  your  lang  tales,  as  if  the  weather  were 
not  windy  eneuch  without  your  help  ;  and  maybe  the  lad  would 
drink  some  bland^  or  siclike,  if  ye  had  the  grace  to  ask  him." 

While  Triptolemus  looked  astonished  at  such  a  proposal, 
considering  the  quarter  it  came  from,  Mordaunt  answered,  "  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  dry  clothes,  but  begged  to  be  ex* 
cused  from  drinking  until  he  had  eaten  somewhat." 

Tripolemus  accordingly  conducted  him  into  another  apart- 
ment, and  accommodating  him  with  a  change  of  dress,  left  him 
to  his  arrangements,  while  he  himself  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
much  puzzled  to  account  for  his  sister's  unusual  fit  of  hospitality. 
**  She  must  be^_y,"  *  he  said,  "  and  in  that  case  has  not  long 

*  When  a  person  chanses  his  condition  suddenly,  as  when  a  miser  becomes  liberal, 
or  a  churl  f^ood-humored,  he  is  said,  in  Scotch,  to  be  fey  ;  that  is^  predestined  to  speedy 
death|  of  which  such  mutations  o£  humor  are  received  as  a  sure  indication. 
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to  live,  and  though  I  fall  heir  to  her  tocher-good,  I  am  sorry 
for  it ;  for  she  held  the  house-gear  well  together — drawn  the 
girth  over-tight  it  may  be  now  and  then,  but  the  saddle  sits  the 
better." 

When  Triptolemus  returned  to  the  kitchen,  he  found  his 
suspicions  confirmed ;  for  his  sister  was  in  the  desperate  act 
of  consigning  to  the  pot  a  smoked  goose,  which,  with  others  of 
the  same  tribe,  had  long  hung  in  the  large  chimney,  muttering 
to  herself  at  the  same  time, — "  It  maun  be  eaten  sune  or  syne, 
and  what  for  no  by  the  puir  callant  ?  " 

**What  is  this  of  it,  sister?"  said  Triptolemus.  "You 
have  on  the  girdle  and  the  pot  at  ance.  What  day  is  this  wi' 
you  ? " 

"  E'en  such  a  day  as  the  Israelites  had  beside  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,  billie  Triptolemus ;  but  ye  little  ken  wha  ye  have  in 
your  house  this  blessed  day." 

"  Troth  and  little  do  I  ken,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  as  little 
as  I  would  ken  the  naig  I  never  saw  before.  I  would  take  the 
lad  for  a  yagger,*  but  he  has  rather  ower  good  havings,  and 
no  pack." 

"  Ye  ken  as  little  as  ane  of  your  ain  bits  of  nowt,  man,"  re- 
torted sister  Baby;  "if  ye  ken  na  him,  do  ye  ken  Tronda 
Dronsdaughter  ? " 

"Tronda  Dronsdaughter!''  echoed  Triptolemus — **how 
should  I  but  ken  her,  when  I  pay  her  twal  pennies  Scots  by 
the  day,  for  working  in  the  house  here  ?  I  trow  she  works  as 
if  the  things  burned  her  fingers.  I  had  better  give  a  Scots  lass 
a  groat  of  English  siller," 

"And  that's  the  maist  sensible  word  ye  have  said  this  blessed 
morning. — Weel,  but  Tronda  kens  this  lad  weel,  and  she  has 
often  spoke  to  me  about  him.  They  call  his  father  the  Silent 
Man  of  Sumburgh,  and  they  say  he*s  uncanny." 

"  Hout,  hout — nonsense,  nonsense — they  are  aye  at  sic 
trash  as  that,"  said  the  brother,  "  when  you  want  a  day's  wark 
out  of  them — they  have  stepped  ower  the  tangs,  or  they  have 
met  an  uncanny  body,  or  they  have  turned  about  the  boat 
against  the  sun,  and  then  there's  nought  to  be  done  that  day." 

"  Weel,  weel,  brother,  ye  are  so  wise,"  said  Baby,  "  because 
ye  knapped  Latin  at  Saint  Andrews  ;  and  can  your  lair  tell  me, 
then,  what  the  lad  has  round  his  halse  ?  " 

"  A  Barcelona  napkin,  as  wet  as  a  dishclout,  and  I  have 
just  lent  him  one  of  my  own  overlays,"  says  Triptolemus. 

"  A  Barcelona  napkin  1 "  said  Baby,  elevating  her  voice^ 

•  A  pedl«r. 
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ftnd  then  suddenly  lowering  it,  as  from  apprehension  of  being 
overheard — **  I  say  a  gold  chain  !  " 

"  A  gold  chain  ! "  said  Triptolemus. 

"  In  troth  is  it,  hinny  ;  and  how  like  you  that  ?  The  folk 
say  here,  as  Tronda  tells  me,  that  thj  King  of  the  Drows  gave 
it  to  his  father,  the  Silent  Man  of  Sumburgh." 

"  I  wish  you  would  opeak  sense,  or  be  the  silent  woman," 
said  Triptolemus.  "  The  upshot  of  it  all  is,  then,  that  this 
lad  is  the  rich  stranger's  son,  and  that  you  are  giving  him  the 
goose  you  were  to  keep  till  Michaelmas  ? " 

"  Troth,  brother,  we  maun  do  something  for  God's  sake, 
and  to  make  friends  ;  and  the  lad,"  added  Baby  (for  even  she 
was  not  altogether  above  the  prejudices  of  her  sex  in  favor  of 
outward  form),  ''  the  lad  has  a  fair  face  of  his  ain." 

"  Ye  would  have  let  mony  a  fair  face,"  said  Triptolemus, 
^  pass  the  door  pining,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gold  chain." 

**Nae  doubt,"  replied  Barbara;  "ye  wad  not  have  me 
waste  our  substance  on  every  thigger  or  somer  that  has  the 
luck  to  come  by  the  door  in  a  wet  day  ?  But  this  lad  has  a 
fair  and  a  wide  name  in  the  country,  and  Tronda  says  he  is  to 
be  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  rich  Udaller,  Magnus  Troil, 
and  the  marriage-day  is  to  be  fixed  whenever  he  makes  choice 
(set  him  up !)  between  the  twa  lasses  ;  and  so  it  wad  be  as  much 
as  our  good  name  is  worth,  and  our  quiet  forby,  to  let  him  sit 
unserved,  although  he  does  come  unsent  for." 

"  The  best  reason  in  life,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  for  letting  a 
man  into  a  house  is,  that  you  dare  not  bid  him  go  by.  How* 
ever,  since  there  is  a  man  of  quality  amongst  them,  I  will  let 
him  know  whom  he  has  to  do  with,  in  my  person."  Then  ad* 
vancing  to  the  door,  he  exclaimed,  "  Heus  tili^  Dave/** 

'*  Adsum**  answered  the  youth,  entering  the  apartment. 

^  Hem  1 "  said  the  erudite  Triptolemus, ''  not  altogether  defi- 
cient in  his  humanities,  I  see.  I  will  try  him  farther. — Canst 
thou  aught  of  husbandry,  young  gentleman  ? " 

"  Troth,  sir,  not  I,"  answered  Mordaunt :  "  I  have  been 
trained  to  plough  upon  the  sea,  and  to  reap  upon  the  crag." 

"  Plough  the  sea  1 "  said  Triptolemus ;  "  that's  a  furrow 
requires  small  harrowing ;  and  for  your  harvest  on  the  crag,  I 
suppose  you  mean  these  scawrUs^  or  whatever  you  call  them. 
It  is  a  sort  of  ingathering  which  the  Ranzelman  *  should  stop 
by  the  law;  nothing  more  likely  to  break  an  honest  man's 
bones.  I  profess  I  cannot  see  the  pleasure  men  propose  by 
dangling  in  a  rope's-end  betwixt  earth  and  heaven.    In  my 

•  [Tbt  Constable.] 
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case,  I  had  as  lief  the  other  end  of  the  rbpe  were  fastened  co 

gibbet ;  I  should  be  sure  of  not  falling,  at  least." 

"  Now,  1  would  only  advise  you  to  try  it,"  replied  Mordaunt 
I*  Trust  me,  the  world  has  few  grander  sensations  than  when  one 
b  perched  in  mid-air  between  a  high-browed  cliff  and  a  roaring 
ocean,  the  rope  by  which  you  are  sustained  seeming  scarce 
stronger  than  a  silken  thread,  and  the  stone  on  which  you  have 
one  foot  steadied,  affording  such  a  breadth  as  the  kittywake 
might  rest  upon — to  feel  and  know  all  this,  with  the  full  con- 
fidence that  your  own  agility  of  limb,  and  streng:th  of  head»  can 
bring  you  as  safe  off  as  if  you  had  the  wing  of  the  goshawk^* 
this  is  indeed  being  almost  independent  of  the  earth  you  tread 
ool" 

Triptolemus  stared  at  this  enthusiastic  description  of  aa 
amusement  which  had  so  few  charms  for  him ;  and  his  sister, 
looking  at  the  glancing  eye  and  elevated  bearing  of  the  young 
adventurer,  answered,  by  ejaculating,  **  My  certie,  lad,  but  ye 
are  a  brave  chield  !  " 

"  A  brave  chield  ? "  returned  Yellowley, — **  i  say  a  brave 
goose,  to  be  flichtering  and  fleeing  in  the  wind  when  he  might 
abide  upon  terra  firma;  but  come,  here's  a  goose  that  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  when  once  it  is  well  boiled.  Get  us  trenchers 
and  salt,  Baby — ^but  in  truth  it  will  prove  salt  enough — a  tasty 
morsel  it  is ;  but  I  think  the  Zetlanders  be  the  only  folk  in  the 
world  that  think  Of  running  such  risks  to  catch  geese,  and  then 
boiling  them  when  they  have  done." 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  his  sister  (it  was  the  only  word  they 
bad  agreed  in  that  day),  "  it  would  be  an  unco  thing  to  bid  ony 
gudewife  in  Angus  or  a'  the  Meams  boil  a  goose,  while  there 
was  sic  things  as  spits  in  the  world. — But  wha*s  this  neist  ? " 
she  added,  looking  towards  the  entrance  with  great  indignation. 
"  My  certie,  open  doors,  and  dogs  come  in — and  wha  opened 
the  door  to  him  ? " 

"  I  did,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  you  would  not  have 
a  poor  devil  stand  beating  your  deaf  door-cheeks  in  weather  like 
this  ? — Here  goes  something,  though,  to  help  the  fire,"  he  added, 
drawing  out  the  sliding  bar  of  oak  with  which  the  door  had  been 
secured,  and  throwing  it  on  the  hearth,  whence  it  was  snatched 
by  Dame  Baby  in  great  wrath,  she  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time, — 

"  It's  sea-borne  timber,  as  there's  little  else  here,  and  he 
dings  it  about  as  if  it  were  a  fir-clog  ! — and  who  be  you,  an  it 
please  you  1 "  she  added,  turning  to  the  stranger — **  a  veij 
hallanshaker  loon,  as  ever  crossed  my  twa  eeh  1 " 
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.  ''I  am  a  jragger,  if  it  like  your  ladjrsbip,"  replied  the  unin* 
▼ited  gaest,  a  stout,  vulgar  little  man,  who  had  indeed  the 
humble  appearance  of  a  pedler,  called  y agger  in  these  islands 
— **  never  travelled  in  a  waur  day,  or  was  more  willing  to  get 
to  harborage. — Heaven  be  praised  for  fire  and  house-room  !  " 

So  saying  he  drew  a  stool  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down  without 
farther  ceremony.  Dame  Baby  stared  "^\ild  as  gray  goss- 
hawk,"  and  was  meditating  how  to  express  her  indignation  in 
something  warmer  than  words,  for  which  the  boiling  pot 
seemed  to  offer  a  convenient  hint,  when  an  old  half-starved 
serving-woman — the  Tronda  already  mentioned — ^the  sharer  of 
Barbara's  domestic  cares,  who  had  been  as  yet  in  some  remote 
comer  of  the  mansion,  now  hobbled  into  the  room,  and  broke 
out  in  exclamations  which  indicated  some  new  cause  of  alarm. 

"  O  master  1 "  and  "  O  mistress ! "  were  the  onlv  sounds  she 
could  for  some  time  articulate,  and  then  followed  them  up  with, 
"  The  best  in  the  house — the  best  in  the  house — set  a*  on  the 
board,  and  a'  will  be  little  eneugh — There  is  auld  Noma  of 
Fitful  Head,  the  most  fearful  woman  in  all  the  isles  ! " 

"  Where  can  she  have  been  wandering  ?  "  said  Mordaunt, 
not  without  some  apparent  sympathy  with  the  surprise,  if  not 
with  the  alarm,  of  the  :Lld  domestic  ;  "  but  it  is  needless  to  ask — 
the  worse  the  weather,  the  more  likely  is  she  to  be  a  traveller." 

*'  What  new  tramper  is  this  ? "  echoed  the  distracted  Baby, 
whom  the  quick  succession  of  guests  had  driven  well-nigh  crazy 
with  vexation.  '^  1^1  soon  settle  her  wandering,  I  sail  warrant, 
if  my  brother  has  but  the  soul  of  a  man  in  him,  or  if  there  be  a 
pair  of  jougs  at  Scalloway." 

*^The  Iron  was  never  forged  on  stithy  that  would  hald  her," 
said  the  old  maid  servant  "  She  comes — she  comes — God's 
sakes  peak  her  fair  and  canny,  or  we  will  have  a  ravelled  hasp 
on  the  yam-windles ! " 

As  she  spoke,  a  woman,  tall  enough  almost  to  touch  the  top 
of  the  door  with  her  cap,  stepped  into  the  room,  signing  the 
cross  as  she  entered,  and  pronouncing,  with  a  solemn  voice, 
"  The  blessing  of  God  and  Saint  Ronald  on  the  open  door,  and 
their  broad  malison  and  mine  upon  close-handed  churls  !  " 

"  And  wha  are  ye,  that  are  sae  bauld  wi'  your  blessing  and 
banning  in  other  folk's  houses  ?  What  kind  of  country  is  this, 
that  folk  cannot  sit  quiet  for  an  hour,  and  serve  Heaven,  and 
keep  their  bit  gear  thegither,  without  gangrel  men  and  women 
coming  thigging  and  soming  ane  after  another,  like  a  string  of 
wild-geese  ? " 

This  speech  the  understanding  reader  will  easUy  saddle  on 
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Mistress  Baby,  and  what  effects  it  might  have  produceo  on  the 
last  stranger  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  \  for  the  old 
servant  and  Mordaunt  applied  themselves  at  once  to  the  party 
addressed,  in  order  to  deprecate  her  resentment ;  the  former 
speaking  to  her  some  words  of  Norse,  in  a  tone  of  intercession, 
and  Mordaunt  saying  in  English,  "  They  are  strangers,  Noma, 
and  know  not  your  name  or  qualities ;  they  are  unacquainted, 
too,  with  the  ways  of  this  country,  and  therefore  we  must  hold 
them  excused  for  their  lack  of  hospitality/' 

**  I  lack  no  hospitality,  young  man,"  said  Triptolemus,  mis* 
erU  succurrere  disco — the  goose  that  was  destined  to  roost  in  the 
chimney  till  Michaelmas,  is  boiling  in  the  pot  for  you ;  but  if 
we  had  twenty  geese,  I  see  we  are  alike  to  find  mouths  to  eat 
them  every  feather — this  must  be  amended." 

*'  What  must  be  amended,  sordid  slave  ? "  said  the  stranger 
Noma,  turning  at  once  upon  him  with  an  emphasis  that  made 
him  start — "  What  must  be  amended  ?  Bring  hither,  if  thou 
wilt,  thy  new-fangled  coulters,  spades,  and  harrows,  alter  the 
implements  of  our  fathers  from  the  ploughshire  to  the  mouse- 
trap ;  but  know  thou  art  in  the  land  that  was  won  of  old  by  the 
flaxen-haired  Kempions  of  the  North,  and  leave  us  their  hospi- 
tality at  least,  to  show  we  come  of  what  was  once  noble  and 
generous.  I  say  to  you  beware— ^while  Noma  looks  forth  at  the 
measureless  waters,  from  the  crest  of  Fitful  Head,  something  is 
yet  left  that  resembles  power  of  defence.  If  the  men  of  Thule 
have  ceased  to  be  champions,  and  to  spread  the  banquet  for  the 
raven,  the  women  have  not  frogotten  the  arts  that  lifted  them 
of  yore  into  queens  and  prophetesses." 

The  woman  that  pronounced  this  singular  tirade,  was  as 
striking  in  appearance  as  extravagantly  lofty  in  her  pretensions 
and  in  her  language.  She  might  well  have  represented  on  the 
stage,  so  far  as  features,  voice,  and  stature  were  concerned, 
the  Bonduca  or  Boadicea  of  the  Britons,  or  the  sage  Velleda, 
Aurinia,  or  any  other  fated  Pythoness,  who  ever  led  to  battle 
a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Goths.  Her  features  were  high  and  well 
formed,  and  would  have  been  handsome,  but  for  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  severe  weather  of  her 
country.  Age,  and  perhaps  sorrow,  had  quenched,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  fir?  of  a  dark  blue  eye,  whose  hue  almost  approached 
to  black,  and  had  sprinkled  snow  on  such  parts  of  her  tresses 
as  had  escaped  from  under  her  cap,  and  were  dishevelled  by 
the  rigor  of  the  storm.  Her  upper  garment,  which  dropped 
with  water,  was  of  a  coarse  dark-colored  stuff,  called  wadmaal, 
then  much  used  in  the  Zetland  Islands^  as  also  in  Iceland  and 
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Norway.  But  as  she  threw  this  cloak  back  from  her  shoulders, 
a  short  jacket,  of  dark-blue  velvet,  stamped  with  figures,  became 
visible,  and  the  vest,  which  corresponded  to  it,  was  of  a  crimson 
color,  and  embroidered  with  tarnished  silver.  Her  girdle  was 
plated  with  silver  ornaments,  cut  into  the  shape  of  planetary 
signs — her  blue  apron  was  embroidered  with  similar  devices, 
and  covered  a  petticoat  of  crimson  cloth.  Strong  thick  enduring 
shoes,  of  the  half-dressed  leather  of  the  country,  were  tied  with 
straps  like  those  of  the  Roman  buskins,  over  her  scarlet  stock- 
ings. She  wore  in  her  belt  an  ambiguous-looking  weapon, 
which  might  pass  for  a  sacrificing  knife  or  dagger,  as  the  im- 
agination of  the  spectator  chose  to  assign  to  the  wearer  the 
character  of  a  priestess  or  of  a  sorceress.  In  her  hand  she 
held  a  staff,  squared  on  all  sides,  and  engraved  with  Runic 
characters  and  figures,  forming  one  of  those  portable  and  per- 
petual calendars  which  were  used  among  the  ancient  natives  of 
Scandinavia,  and  which,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  might  have 
passed  for  a  divining  rod. 

Such  were  the  appearance,  features,  and  attire,  of  Noma  of 
the  Fitful  Head,  upon  whom  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  looked  with  observance,  many  with  fear,  and  almost  all 
with  a  sort  of  veneration.  Less  pregnant  circumstances  of  sus- 
picion would,  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  have  exposed  her 
to  the  investigation  of  those  cruel  inquisitors,  who  were  then 
often  invested  with  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  the  purpose  of  persecuting,  torturing,  and  finally  consigning 
to  the  flames,  those  who  were  accused  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery. 
But  superstitions  of  this  nature  pass  through  two  stages  ere 
they  become  entirely  obsolete.  Those  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  supernatural  powers,  are  venerated  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
society.  As  religion  and  knowledge  increase,  they  are  first  held 
in  hatred  and  horror,  and  are  finally  regarded  as  impostors. 
Scotland  was  in  the  second  state — the  fear  of  witchcraft  was 
great,  and  the  hatred  against  those  suspected  of  it  intense. 
Zetland  was  as  yet  a  little  world  by  itself,  where,  among  the 
lower  and  ruder  classes,  so  much  of  the  ancient  northern  super* 
stition  remained,  as  cherished  the  original  veneration  for  those 
affecting  supernatural  knowledge,  and  power  over  the  elements, 
which  made  a  constituent  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
creed.  At  least  if  the  natives  of  Thule  admitted  that  one  class 
of  magicians  performed  their  feats  by  their  alliance  with  Satan, 
they  devoutly  believed  that  others  dealt  with  spirits  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  less  odious  class — ^the  ancient  Dwarfs,  called,  in 
Zetland,  Trows,  or  Drows,  the  modem  fairies,  and  so  forth. 
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Among  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  fn  le^ue  with  dfa» 
embodied  spirits,  this  Noma,  descended  from  and  representa- 
tive of  a  family,  which  had  long  pretended  to  such  gifts,  was  so 
eminent,  that  the  name  assigned  to  her,  which  signifies  one  of 
those  fatal  sisters  who  weave  the  web  of  human  fate,  had  been 
conferred  in  honor  of  her  supernatural  powers.  The  name  by 
which  she  had  been  actually  christened  was  carefully  concealed 
by  herself  and  her  parents ;  for  to  its  discovery  they  supersti- 
tiousiy  annexed  some  fatal  consequences.  In  those  times,  the 
doubt  only  occurred  whether  her  supposed  powers  were  ac- 
quired by  lawful  means.  In  our  days,  it  would  have  been  ques- 
tioned whether  she  was  an  impostor,  or  whether  her  imagination 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  mysteries  of  her  supposed  art, 
that  she  might  be  in  some  degree  a  believer  in  her  own  preten- 
sions to  supernatural  knowledge.  Certain  it  is,  that  she  per- 
formed her  part  with  such  undoubting  confidence,  and  such 
striking  dignity  of  look  and  action,  and  evinced,  at  the  same 
time,  such  strength  of  language,  and  energy  of  purpose,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  greatest  skeptic  to  have 
doubted  the  reality  of  her  enthusiasm,  though  he  might  smile  at 
the  pretensions  to  which  it  gave  rise. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 


«— IC,  by  your  irt,  you  h*t« 

Pnt  thiB  wiui  waters  m  this  roar,  allaj  tfaenu 

Tmratfw 


Thb  stoim  had  somewhat  relaxed  its  rigor  just  before  the 
entrance  oi  Noma,  otherwise  she  must  have  found  it  impossible 
to  travel  during  the  extremity  of  its  fury.  But  she  had  hardly 
added  herself  so  unexpectedly  to  the  party  whom  chance  had 
assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  when  the 
tempest  suddenly  resumed  its  former  vehemence,  and  raged 
around  the  building  with  a  fury  which  made  the  inmates  insen- 
sible to  anything  except  the  risk  that  the  old  mansion  was 
about  to  fall  above  their  heads. 

Mistress  Baby  gave  vent  to  her  fears  in  loud  exclamations 
of  "  The  Lord  guide  us — this  is  surely  the  last  day — what  kind 
of  a  country  of  guisards  and  gyre-carlines  is  this  ? — ^and  you,  ye 
fool  carl^"  she  added,  turning  on  her  brother  (fQr  all  her  pas- 
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lions  had  a  touch  of  acidity  in  them),  **  to  quit  the  bonny  Mearns 
land  to  come  here»  where  there  is  naething  but  sturdy  beggars 
and  gaberlunzies  within  ane's  house,  and  Heaven's  anger  on  the 
outside  on't  1 " 

^  I  tell  you,  sister  Baby,"  answered  the  insulted  agricul- 
turist, "  that  all  shall  be  reformed  and  amended,— excepting," 
he  added,  betwixt  his  teeth,  "  the  scaulding  humors  of  an  ill- 
natured  jaud,  that  can  add  bitterness  to  the  very  storm." 

The  old  domestic  and  the  pedler  meanwhile  exhausted 
thed[iselves  in  entreaties  to  Noma,  of  which,  as  they  were 
couched  in  the  Norse  language,  the  master  of  the  house  under- 
stood nothing. 

She  listened  to  them  with  a  haughty  and  unmoved  air,  and 
replied  at  length  aloud,  and  in  English — "  I  will  not.  What  if 
this  house  be  strewed  in  ruins  before  morning — ^where  would  be 
the  world's  want  in  the  crazed  projector,  and  the  niggardly 
pinch-commons,  by  which  it  is  inhabited  ?  They  will  needs 
come  to  reform  Zetland  customs,  let  them  try  how  they  like  a 
Zetland  storm. — You  that  would  not  perish  quit  this  house  1 " 

The  pedler  seized  on  his  little  knapsack,  and  began  hastily 
to  brace  it  on  his  back ;  the  old  maid-servant  cast  her  cloak 
about  her  shoulders,  and  both  seemed  to  be  in  the  act  of  leav 
ing  the  house  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Triptolemus  Yellowley,  somewhat  commoved  by  diese  ap- 
pearances, asked  Mordaunt,  with  a  voice  which  faltered  with 
apprehension,  whether  he  thought  there  was  any,  that  is,  so 
very  much  danger  ? 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  youth ;  "  I  have  scarce  ever 
seen  such  a  storm.  Noma  can  tell  us  better  than  any  one 
when  it  will  abate ;  for  no  one  in  these  isiamds  can  judge  of  the 
weather  like  her." 

''  And  is  that  all  thou  thinkest  Noma  can  do  ?  "  said  the 
sibyl ;  "  thou  shalt  know  her  powers  are  not  bounded  within 
such  a  narrow  space.  Hear  me,  Mordaunt,  youth  of  a  foreign 
land,  but  of  a  friendly  heart — Dost  thou  quit  this  doomed  man- 
sion with  those  who  now  prepare  to  leave  it  ? " 

"  I  do  not — I  will  not,  Noma,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  I  know 
not  your  motive  for  desiring  me  to  remove,  and  I  will  not  leave, 
upon  these  dark  threats,  the  house  in  which  I  have  been  kindly 
received  in  such  a  tempest  as  this.  If  the  owners  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  our  practice  of  unlimited  hospitality,  I  am  the  more 
obliged  to  them  that  they  have  relaxed  their  usages,  and  opened 
their  doors  in  my  behalf." 

^  He  is  a  brave  lad/'  said  Mistress  Baby,  whose  supersti^ 
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tious  feelings  had  been  daunted  by  the  threats  of  the  supposed 
sorceress,  and  who,  amidst  her  eager,  narrow,  and  repining  dis- 
position, had,  like  all  who  possess  marked  character,  some 
sparks  of  higher  feeling,  which  made  her  sympathize  with  gen- 
erous sentiments,  though  she  thought  it  too  expensive  to  enter- 
tain them  at  her  own  cost — "  He  is  a  brave  lad,"  she  again  re- 
peated, "  and  worthy  of  ten  geese,  if  I  had  them  to  boil  for 
him,  or  roast  either.  I'll  warrant  him  a  gentleman's  son,  and 
no  churl's  blood." 

"  Hear  me,  young  Mordaunt,"  said  Noma,  "  and  depart 
from  this  house.  Fate  has  high  views  on  you — yoM  shall  not 
remain  in  this  hovel  to  be  crushed  amid  its  worthless  ruins, 
with  the  relics  of  its  more  worthless  inhabitants,  whose  life  is 
as  little  to  the  world  as  the  vegetation  of  the  house-leek,  which 
now  grows  on  their  thatch,  and  which  shall  soon  be  crushed 
amongst  their  mangled  limbs." 

"  I — I — I  will  go  forth,"  said  Yellowley,  who  despite  of  his 
bearing  himself  scholarly  and  wisely,  was  beginning  to  be  terri- 
fied for  the  issue  of  the  adventure ;  for  the  house  was  old,  and 
the  walls  rocked  formidably  to  the  blast 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  "  said  his  sister.  "  I  trust  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air  has  not  yet  such  like  power  over  those 
that  are  made  in  God's  image,  that  a  good  house  should  fall 
about  our  heads,  because  a  randy  quean  "  (here  she  darted  a 
fierce  glance  at  the  Pythoness)  "  should  boast  us  with  her  glamor, 
as  if  we  were  sae  mony  dogs  to  crouch  at  her  bidding  I  " 

"  I  was  only  wanting,"  said  Triptolemus,  ashamed  of  his 
motion,  "  to  look  at  the  bear-braird,  which  must  be  sair  laid 
wi'  this  tempest ;  but  if  this  honest  woman  like  to  bide  wi*  us, 
I  think  it  were  best  to  let  us  a'  sit  doun  canny  thegither,  till 
it's  working  weather  again." 

"  Honest  woman  I  "  echoed  Baby — "  Foul  warlock  tiiief ! — 
Aroint  ye,  ye  limmer  1 "  she  added,  addressing  Noma  directly  ; 
"  out  of  an  honest  house,  or,  shame  fa'  me,  but  I'll  take  the 
bittle  *  to  you ! " 

Noma  cast  on  her  a  look  of  supreme  contempt ;  then,  step- 
ping to  the  window,  seemed  engaged  in  deep  contemplation  of 
the  heavens,  while  the  old  maid-servant,  Tronda,  drawing  close 
to  her  mistress,  implored,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
man  or  woman,  "  do  not  provoke  Noma  of  Fitful  Head  I  You 
have  no  sic  woman  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland — she  can  ride 
on  one  of  these  clouds  as  easily  as  men  ever  rode  on  a  sheltie." 

*  The  beetle  with  which  the  Scottish  housewires  used  to  perform  the  office  of  the  modem 
nangle,  by  beating  newiy-washed  linen  on  a  smooUi  stone  for  the  puiposey  called  the  beet- 
ling-itooo. 
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**I  shall  live  to  see  her  ride  on  the  reek  of  a  fat  tar-barrel/' 
said  Mistress  Baby ;  ''  and  that  will  be  a  fit  pacing  palfrey  for 
her." 

Again  Noma  regarded  the  enraged  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowley 
with  a  look  of  that  unutterable  scorn  which  her  haughty  features 
could  so  well  express,  and  moving  to  the  window  which  looked 
to  the  north-west,  from  which  quarter  the  gale  seemed  at  present 
to  blow,  she  stood  for  some  time  with  her  arms  crossed,  looking 
out  upon  the  leaden-colored  sky,  obscured  as  it  was  by  the  thick 
drift,  which,  coming  on  in  successive  gusts  of  tempest,  left  ever 
and  anon  sad  and  dreary  intervals  of  expectation  betwixt  the 
dying  and  the  reviving  blast. 

Noma  regarded  this  war  of  the  elements  as  one  to  whom  their 
strife  was  familiar ;  yet  the  stem  serenity  of  her  features  had  in 
It  a  cast  of  awe,  and  at  the  same  time  of  authority,  as  the 
cabalist  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  the  spirit  he  has  evoked, 
and  which,  though  he  knows  how  to  subject  him  to  his  spell, 
bears  still  an  aspect  appalling  to  flesh  and  blood.  The  attend- 
ants stood  by  in  different  attitudes,  expressive  of  their  various 
feelings.  Mordaunt,  though  not  indifferent  to  the  risk  in  which 
they  stood,  was  more  curious  than  alarmed.  He  had  heard  of 
Noma's  alleged  power  over  the  elements,  and  now  expected  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  of  its  reality.  Triptolemus 
Yellowley  was  confounded  at  what  seemed  to  be  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  philosophy ;  and,  if  tlie  tmth  must  be  spoken, 
the  worthy  agriculturist  was  greatly  more  frightened  than  in- 
quisitive. His  sister  was  not  in  the  least  curious  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  anger  or  fear  predominated 
in  her  sharp  eyes  and  thin  compressed  lips.  The  pedler  and 
old  Tronda,  confident  that  the  house  would  never  fall  while  the 
redoubted  Noma  was  beneath  its  roof,  held  themselves  ready 
for  a  start  the  instant  she  should  take  her  departure. 

Having  looked  on  the  sky  for  some  time  in  a  fixed  attitude, 
and  with  the  most  profound  silence,  Noma  at  once,  yet  with  a 
slow  and  elevated  gesture,  extended  her  staff  of  black  oak  to 
wards  that  part  of  the  heavens  from  which  the  blast  came 
hardest,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  fury  chanted  a  Norwegian  in- 
vocation, still  preserved  in  the  Island  of  Uist,  under  the  name 
of  the  Song  of  the  Reim-kennar,  though  some  call  it  the  Song 
of  the  Tempest.  The  following  is  a  free  translation,  it  being 
impossible  to  render  literally  many  of  the  elliptical  and  meta- 
phorical terms  of  expression,  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Northern 
poetry  >— 
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•Stem  eagle  o£  the  far  north-west, 
Thou  that  bearest  in  thy  grasp  the  thnnderbolt, 
Thou  whose  rushing  pinions  stir  ocean  to  madness, 
Thou  the  destroyer  of  herds,  thou  the  scatterer  of  naTies^ 
Thou  the  breaker  down  of  towers. 
Amidst  the  scream  of  thy  rage. 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  thy  onward  wings, 
Though  thy  scream  be  loud  as  the  cnr  of  a  perishrog  nation, 
Though  the  rushing  of  thy  wings  be  like  the  roaring  of  ten  thoosand  wmvc% 
Yet  hear,  in  thine  ire  and  thy  haste, 
Hear  thou  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 


^Thou  hast  met  the  pine  trees  of  Drontheim, 
Their  dark-green  head  lie  prostrate  beside  their  uprooted  stems  % 
Thou  hast  met  the  rider  of  the  ocean. 
The  tall,  the  strong  bark  of  the  fearless  rover, 
And  she  has  struck  to  thee  the  topsail 
That  she  had  not  veil'd  to  a  royal  armada ; 
Thou  hast  met  the  tower  that  bears  its  crest  among  the  doiids^ 
The  battled  massive  tower  of  the  Yarl  of  former  days, 
And  the  cope-stone  of  the  turret 
Is  lying  upon  its  hospitable  hearth ; 
But  thou  too  shalt  stoop,  proud  compellcr  of  clouds, 
When  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the  Keim-kennar. 


^  There  are  verses  that  can  stop  the  stag  in  the  forest, 
Av,  and  when  the  dark-c<dor!a  dog  is  opening  on  his  track; 
There  are  verses  can  make  the  wild  hawk  pause  on  his  wingt 
Like  the  falcon  that  wears  the  hood  and  the  iesses, 
And  who  knows  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fowler. 
Thou  who  canst  mock  at  the  scream  of  the  drowning  marineiv 
And  the  crash  of  the  ravaged  forest, 
And  the  groan  of  the  overwhelm'd  crowds. 
When  the  church  hath  fallen  in  the  moment  of  prayer, 
There  are  sounds  which  thou  also  must  list. 
When  they  are  chanted  by  the  voice  of  the  Refan-keimari 


••  Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  ocean. 
The  widows  wring  their  hands  on  the  beach  ; 
Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  land. 
The  husbandman  folds  his  arms  in  despair; 
Cease  thou  the  waving  of  thy  pinions, 
Let  the  ocean  repose  in  her  dark  strength ; 
Cease  thou  the  flashing  of  thine  eye, 
Let  the  thunderbolt  sleep  in  the  armory  of  Odin  j 
ht.  thou  still  at  my  bidding,  viewless  racer  of  the  north-western  IieaVeik 
Sleep  thou  at  the  voice  of  Noma  the  Reim-kennar  I " 
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We  have  said  that  Mordauntwas  naturally  fond  of  romantic 
poetry  and  romantic  situation  r  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
he  listened  with  interest  to  the  wild  address  thus  uttered  to  the 
wildest  wind  of  the  compass,  in  a  tone  of  such  dauntless  enthu- 
siasm. But  though  he  had  heard  so  much  of  the  Runic  rhyme 
and  of  the  northern  spell,  in  the  country  where  he  had  so  long 
dwelt,  he  was  not  on  this  occasion  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
that  the  tempest,  which  had  raged  so  lately,  and  which  was  now 
beginning  to  decline,  was  subdued  before  the  charmed  verse  of 
Noma.  Certain  it  was,  that  the  blast  seemed  passing  away, 
and  the  apprehended  danger  was  already  over  ;  but  it  was  not 
improbable  that  this  issue  had  been  for  some  time  foreseen  by 
the  Pythoness,  through  signs  of  the  weather  imperceptible  to 
those  who  had  not  dwelt  long  in  the  country,  or  had  not  be- 
stowed on  the  meteorological  phenomena  the  attention  of  a 
strict  and  close  observer.  Of  Noma's  experience  he  had  no 
doubt,  and  that  went  a  far  way  to  explain  what  seemed  super- 
natural in  her  demeanor.  Yet  still  the  noble  countenance, 
half-shaded  by  dishevelled  tresses,  the  air  of  majesty  with  which, 
in  a  tone  of  menace  as  well  as  of  command,  she  addressed  the 
viewless  spirit  of  the  tempest,  gave  him  a  strong  inclination  to 
believe  in  the  ascendency  of  the  occult  arts  over  the  powers  of 
nature ;  for,  if  a  woman  ever  moved  on  earth  to  whom  such 
authority  over  the  laws  of  the  universe  could  belong,  Noma  of 
Fitful  Head,  judging  from  bearing,  iigure,  and  face,  was  bom 
to  that  high  destiny. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  less  slow  in  receiving  convic- 
tion. To  Tronda  and  the  vagger  none  was  necessary ;  they 
had  long  believed  in  the  full  extent  of  Noma's  authority  over 
the  elements.  But  Triptolemus  and  his  sister  gazed  at  each 
other  with  wondering  and  alarmed  looks,  especially  when  the 
wind  began  perceptibly  to  decline,  as  was  remarkably  visible 
during  the  pauses  which  Noma  made  betwixt  the  strophes  of 
her  incantation.  A  long  silence  followed  the  last  verse,  until 
Noma  resumed  her  chant,  but  with  a  changed  and  more  sooth* 
ing  modulation  of  voice  and  tune. 

**  Eagle  of  the  far  north-western  waters. 
Thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar, 
Thou  hast  closed  thy  wide  sails  at  her  bidding, 
And  folded  them  in  peace  by  thy  side. 
My  blessing  be  on  thy  retiring  path  ! 
When  thou  stoopest  from  thy  place  on  high. 
Soft  be  thy  slumbers  in  the  caverns  of  the  unknown  ocean. 
Rest  till  destiny  shall  again  awaken  thee ; 
Eagle  of  the  north-weat,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar  I  ^ 
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"  A  pretty  sang  that  would  be  to  keep  the  com  from  shaking 
in  har'st,"  whispered  the  agriculturist  to  his  sister ;  "  we  must 
speak  her  fair,  Baby — she  will  maybe  part  with  the  secret  for  a 
hundred  punds  Scots." 

"  An  hundred  fules'  heads  I  "  replied  Baby — "bid  her  five 
marks  of  ready  siller.  I  never  knew  a  witch  in  my  life  but  she 
was  as  poor  as  Job." 

Noma  turned  towards  them  as  if  she  had  guessed  their 
thoughts  ;  it  may  be  that  she  did  so.  She  passed  them  with  a 
look  of  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  and  walking  to  the  table 
on  which  the  preparations  for  Mis.  Barbara's  frugal  meal  were 
already  disposed,  she  filled  a  small  wooden  quaigh  from  an 
earthen  pitcher  which  contained  bland,  a  subacid  liquor  made 
out  of  the  serous  part  of  the  milk.  She  broke  a  single  morsel 
from  a  barley- cake,  and  having  eaten  and  drunk,  returned  to- 
wards the  churlish  hosts.  "  I  give  you  no  thanks,"  she  said, 
**  for  my  refreshment,  for  you  bid  me  not  welcome  to  it ;  and 
thanks  bestowed  on  a  churl  arc  like  the  dew  of  heaven  on  tlie 
cliffs  of  Foulah,  where  it  finds  nought  that  can  be  refreshed  by 
its  influences.  I  give  you  no  thanks,  she  said  again,  but  draw- 
ing from  her  pocket  a  leathern  purse  that  seemed  large  and 
heavy,  she  added,  "  I  pay  you  with  what  you  will  value  more 
than  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Hialtland.  Say 
not  that  Noma  of  Fitful  Head  hath  eaten  of  your  bread  and 
dmnk  of  your  cup,  and  left  you  sorrowing  for  the  charge  to 
which  she  hath  put  your  house."  So  saying,  she  laid  on  the 
table  a  small  piece  of  antique  gold  coin,  bearing  the  rude  and 
half-defaced  effigies  of  some  ancient  northern  king. 

Triptolemus  and  his  sister  exclaimed  against  this  liberality 
with  vehemence ;  the  first,  protesting  that  he  kept  no  public, 
and  the  other  exclaiming,  "Is.  the  cailine  mad  ?  Heard  ye  ever 
of  ony  of  the  gentle  house  of  Clinkscale  that  gave  meat  for 
siller?" 

"  Or  for  love  either  ? "  muttered  her  brother ;  "  baud  to  that, 
tittie." 

"  What  are  ye  whittie-whattieing  about,  ye  gowk  ? "  said  his 
gentle  sister,  who  suspected  the  tenor  of  his  murmurs  ;  "  gie 
the  iady  back  her  bonnie  die  there,  and  be  blithe  to  be  sae  rid 
on't — it  will  be  a  sclate-stane  the  mom,  if  not  something  worse." 

The  honest  factor  lifted  the  money  to  return  it,  yet  could  not 
help  being  stmck  when  he  saw  the  impression,  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  handed  it  to  his  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Pythoness  again,  as  if  she  read  the  thoughts 
of  the  astonished  pair,  "you  have  seen  that  coin  before — ^bewaro 
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how  you  use  it !  It  thrives  not  with  the  sordid  or  the  mean-souled 
—it  was  won  with  honorable  danger,  and  must  be  expended 
with  honorable  liberality.  The  treasure  which  lies  under  a 
cold  hearth  will  one  day,  like  the  hidden  talents,  bear  witness 
against  its  avaricious  possessors." 

This  last  obscure  intimation  seemed  to  raise  the  alarm  and 
the  wonder  of  Mrs.  Baby  and  her  brother  to  the  uttermost 
The  latter  tried  to  stammer  out  something  like  an  invitation  to 
Noma  to  tarry  with  them  all  night,  or  at  least  to  take  share  of 
the  "  dinner,"  so  he  at  first  called  it ;  but  looking  at  the  com- 
pany, and  remembering  the  limited  contents  of  the  pot,  he  cor* 
rected  the  phrase,  and  hoped  she  would  take  some  part  of  the 
**  snack,  -^'hich  would  be  on  the  table  ere  a  man  could  loose  a 
pleugh." 

"  I  eat  not  here — I  sleep  not  here,"  replied  Noma — "  nay, 
I  relieve  you  not  only  of  my  own  presence,  but  I  will  dismiss 
your  unwelcome  guests.^ — Mordaunt,"  she  added,  addressing 
young  Mertoun,  "  the  dark  fit  is  past,  and  your  father  looks 
for  you  this  evening." 

"  Do  you  return  in  that  direction  ? "  said  Mordaunt.  "  I 
will  but  eat  a  morsel,  and  give  you  my  aid,  good  mother,  on 
the  road.  The  brooks  must  be  out,  and  the  journey  peril- 
ous." 

"  Our  ways  lie  different,"  answered  the  Sibyl,  "  and  Noma 
needs  not  mortal  arm  to  aid  her  on  the  way.  I  am  summoned 
far  to  the  east,  by  those  who  know  well  how  to  smooth  my 
passage. — For  thee,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,"  she  continued,  speaking 
to  the  pedler,  "  speed  thee  on  to  Sumburgh — the  Roost  will 
afford  thee  a  gallant  harvest,  and  worthy  the  gathering  in. 
Much  goodly  ware  will  ere  now  be  seeking  a  new  owner, 
knd  the  careful  skipper  will  sleep  still  enough  in  the  deep 
haaf,  and  care  not  that  bale  and  kist  are  dashing  against  the 
shores." 

"  Na,  na,  good  mother,"  answered  Snailsfoot,  "  I  desire  no 
man's  life  for  my  private  advantage,  and  am  just  grateful  for 
the  blessing  of  Providence  on  my  sma'  trade.  But  doubtless 
one  man's  loss  is  another's  gain  ;  and  as  these  storms  destroy 
a'  thing  on  land,  it  is  but  fair  they  suld  send  us  something  by 
sea.  Sae,  taking  the  freedom,  like  yoursell,  mother,  to  borrow 
a  lump  of  barley-bread,  and  a  draught  of  bland,  I  will  bid  good- 
day,  and  thank  you,  to  this  good  gentleman  and  lady,  and  e'en 
go  on  my  way  to  Yarlshof,  as  you  advise." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Pythoness,  "  where  the  slaughter  is,  the 
eagles  will  be  gathered ;  and  where  the  wreck  is  on  the  shore^ 
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the  yagger  is  as  busy  to  purchase  spoil  as  the  shark  to  gorge 
upon  the  dead." 

This  rebuke,  if  it  was  intended  for  such,  seemed  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  travelling  merchant,  who,  bent  upon  gain, 
assumed  the  knapsack  and  ellwand,  and  asked  Mordaunt,  with 
the  familiarity  permitted  in  a  wild  country,  whether  he  would 
not  take  company  along  with  him  ? 

"  I  wait  to  eat  some  dinner  with  Mr.  Yellowley  and  Mrs. 
Baby,"  answered  the  youth,  "  and  will  set  forward  in  half-an- 
hour." 

"  Then  I'll  just  take  my  piece  in  my  hand,"  said  the  pedlen 
Accordingly  he  uttered  a  benediction,  and,  without  more  cere- 
mony, helped  himself  to  what,  in  Mrs.  Baby's  covetous  eyes, 
appeared  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  bread,  took  a  long  pull  at  the 
jug  of  bland,  seized  on  a  handful  of  the  small  fish  called  sillocks, 
which  the  domestic  was  just  placing  on  the  board,  and  left  the 
room  without  farther  ceremony. 

"  My  certie,"  said  the  despoiled  Mrs.  Baby,  "  there  is  the 
chapman's  drouth  *  and  his  hunger  baith,  as  folk  say !  If  the 
laws  against  vagrants  be  executed  this  gate — It's  no  that  I  wad 
shut  the  door  against  decent  folk,"  she  said,  looking  to  Mor- 
daunt, "  more  especially  in  such  judgment-weather.  But  I  see 
the  goose  is  dished,  poor  thing." 

This  she  spoke  in  a  tone  of  affection  for  the  smoked  goose, 
which,  though  it  had  long  been  an  inanimate  inhabitant  of  her 
chimney,  was  far  more  interesting  to  Mrs.  Baby  in  that  state, 
than  when  it  screamed  amongst  the  clouds.  Mordaunt  laughed 
and  took  his  seat,  then  turned  to  look  for  Noma  j  but  she  had 
glided  from  the  apartment  during  the  discussion  with  the 
pedler. 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  gane,  the  dour  carline,"  said  Mrs.  Baby, 
"  though  she  has  left  that  piece  of  gowd  to  be  an  everlasting 
shame  to  us." 

"Whisht,  mistress,  for  the  love  of  heaven  1 "  said  Tronda 
Dronsdaughter ;  "  wha  kens  where  she  may  be  this  moment  ? 
— we  are  no  sure  but  she  may  hear  us,  though  we  cannot  see 
her." 

Mrs.  Baby  cast  a  startled  eye  around,  and,  instantly  recover- 
fng  herself,  for  she  was  naturally  courageous  as  well  as  violent, 
said,  "  I  bade  her  aroint  before,  and  I  bid  her  aroint  again, 
whether  she  sees  me  or  hears  me,  or  whether  she's  ower  the 
cairn  and  awa. — ^And  you,  ye  silly  sumph,"  she  said  to  poor 

*  The  chapman's  drouth,  that  it,  the  pedler's  thintj  is  proverbial  in  Scotland,  because 
lliete  pedestrian  traders  were  in  the  use  oi  modetdy  asking  only  lor  a  drink  of  water,  when, 
m  Ucit  they  were  desiroua  6L  food. 
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'/ellowley,  "  what  do  ye  stand  glowering  there  for  ? —  You  a  Saint 
Andrew's  student  \—you  studied  lair  and  Latin  humanities,  af 
ye  ca'  thera,  and  daunted  wi'  the  clavers  of  an  auld  randie  wife ! 
Say  your  best  college  grace,  man,  and  witch  or  nae  witch,  we*li 
eat  our  dinner  and  defy  her.  And  for  the  value  of  the  gowden 
piece,  it  shall  never  be  said  I  pouched  her  siller.  I  will  gie  i( 
to  some  poor  body — ^that  is  I  will  test  *  upon  it  at  my  death, 
and  keep  it  for  a  purse-penny  till  that  day  comes,  and  that's  no 
using  it  in  the  way  of  spending-siller.  Say  your  best  college 
grace,  man,  and  let  us  eat  and  drink  in  the  mean  time." 

"  Ye  had  muckle  better  say  an  oramus  to  Saint  Ronald, 
and  fling  a  saxpence  ower  your  left  shouther,  master,"  said 
Tronda.t 

"  That  ye  may  pick  it  up,  ye  jaud,"  said  the  implacable 
Mistress  Baby ;  "  it  will  be  lang  or  ye  win  the  worth  of  it  ony 
ither  gate. — Sit  down,  Triptolemus,  and  mindna  the  words  of  a 
daft  wife." 

"  Daft  or  wise,"  replied  Yellowley,  very  much  disconcerted, 
''  she  kens  more  than  I  would  wish  she  kend.  It  was  awfu' 
to  see  sic  a  wind  fa'  at  the  voice  of  flesh  and  blood  like  our- 
sells — ^and  then  yon  about  the  hearth-stane — I  cannot*  but 
think " 

"  If  ye  cannot  but  think,"  said  Mrs.  Baby,  very  sharply,  "  at 
least  ye  can  baud  your  tongue  ? " 

The  agriculturist  made  no  reply,  but  sate  down  to  their 
scanty  meal,  and  did  the  honors  of  it  with  unusual  heartiness  to 
his  new  guest,  the  first  of  the  intruders  who  had  arrived,  and 
the  last  who  left  them.  The  sillocks  speedily  disappeared,  and 
the  smoked  goose,  with  its  appendages,  took  wings  so  effec- 
tually,  that  Tronda,  to  whom  the  polishing  of  the  bones  had 
been  destined,  found  the  task  accomplished,  or  neariyso,  to  her 
hand.  After  dinner,  the  host  produced  his  bottle  of  brandy ; 
but  Mordaunt,  whose  general  habits  were  as  sober  almost  as 
those  of  his  father,  laid  a  very  light  tax  upon  this  unusual  ex^ 
ertion  of  hospitality. 

During  the  meal,  they  learned  so  much  of  young  Mordaunt, 
and  of  his  father,  that  even  Baby  resisted  his  wish  to  reassume 
his  wet  garments^  and  pressed  (at  the  risk  of  an  expensive  sup- 
per being  added  to  the  charges  of  the  day)  to  tarry  with  them 
till  the  next  morning.     But  what  Noma  had  said  excited  the 

*  Test  upon  it,  i.#.  leare  it  in  my  will ;  a  mode  of  bestowii^  charity,  to  which  many  an 
partial  as  well  as  the  good  dame  in  the  text. 

t  Ahhoodh  the  Zetlanders  were  easily  reconciled  to  the  reformed  faitht  some  ancient 
practices  of  Catholic  superstition  sunrivealonK  among  them.  In  very  stormy  weather  a  fisher 
would  TOW  an  cramtu  to  Saint  Ronald,  and  acc|uitted  himself  of  the  obligation  by  throwinf 
A  flnaU  piaoe  of  money  inat  the  window  of  a  ruinoM*  chaptL 
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youth's  wish  to  reach  home,  nor,  however  far  the  hospitality,  <rf 
Stourburgh  was  extended  in  his  behalf,  did  the  house  present 
any  particular  tempations  to  induce  him  to  remain  there  longer. 
He  therefore  accepted  the  loan  of  the  factor's  clothes,  promis- 
ing to  return  them,  and  send  for  his  own ;  and  took  a  civil 
leave  of  his  host  and  Mistress  Baby,  the  latter  of  whom,  how- 
ever affected  by  the  loss  of  her  goose,  could  not  but  think  the 
cost  well  bestowed  (since  it  was  to  be  expended  at  all)  upon  so 
handsome  and  cheerful  a  youth. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

She  does  no  work  by  halves,  yon  raTine  ocean  ; 
^^phing  those  she  strangles,  her  wild  womb 
Affords  the  mariners  whom  she  hath  dealt  on, 
Thev  death  at  oace,  and  sepulchre* 

OldIPlat. 

There  were  ten  "  lang  Scots  miles  "  between  StoiiTbai|;li 
and  Yarlshof ;  and  though  the  pedestrian  did  not  number  all 
the  impediments  which  crossed  Tam  o'  Shanter's  path, — ^for,  in 
a  country  where  there  are  neither  hedges  nor  stone  enclosures, 
there  can  be  neither  "  slaps  nor  stiles," — ^yet  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  "  mosses  and  waters  "  which  he  had  to  cross  in  his 
peregrination  were  fully  sufficient  to  balance  the  account,  and 
to  render  his  journey  as  toibome  and  dangerous  as  Tam  o' 
Shanter's  celebrated  retreat  from  Ayr.  Neither  witch  nor  war- 
lock crossed  Mordaunt's  path,  however.  The  length  of  the  day 
was  already  considerable,  and  he  arrived  safe  at  Yarlshof  by 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  All  was  still  and  dark  round  the 
mansion,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  whistled  twic^  or  thrice  be- 
neath Swertha's  window,  that  she  replied  to  the  signal. 

At  the  first  sound,  Swertha  fell  into  an  agreeable  dream  of  s 
young  whale  fisher,  who  some  forty  years  since  used  to  make 
such  a  signal  beneath  the  window  of  her  hut ;  at  the  second, 
she  waked  to  remember  that  Johnnie  Fea  had  slept  sound 
among  the  frozen  waves  of  Greenland  for  this  many  a  year,  and 
that  she  was  Mr.  Mertoun's  govemante  at  Yarlshof  \  at  the 
third,  she  arose  and  opened  the  window. 

''  Whae  is  that,"  she  demanded,  "  at  sic  an  hour  of  the 
night?" 

"  It  is  I,"  said  the  youth. 
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"And  what  for  comenayein?  The  door's  on  the  latch, 
«nd  there  is  a  gathering  peat  on  the  kitchen  fire,  and  a  spunk 
beside  it — ye  can  light  your  ain  candle." 

"  All  well,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  but  I  want  to  know  how 
my  father  is." 

"Just  in  his  ordinary,  gude  gentleman — asking  for  you, 
Maister  Mordaunt ;  ye  are  ower  far  and  ower  late  in  your  walks, 
young  gentleman." 

"  Then  the  dark  hour  has  passed,  Swertha?  " 

"  In  troth  has  it,  Maister  Mordant,"  answered  the  gover- 
nante ;  "  and  your  father  is  very  reasonably  good-natured  for 
him,  poor  gentleman.  I  spoke  to  him  twice  yesterday  without 
his  speaking  first ;  and  the  first  time  he  answered  me  as  dvil  as 
you  could  do,  and  the  neist  time  he  bade  me  no  plague  him  ; 
and  then,  thought  I,  three  times  were  aye  canna,  so  I  spake  to 
him  again  for  luck's  sake,  and  he  called  me  a  chattering  old 
devil ;  but  it  was  quite  and  clean  in  a  civil  sort  of  way." 

"  Enough,  enough,  Swertha,"  answered  Mordant  \  "  and  now 
get  up,  and  find  me  something  to  eat,  for  I  have  dined  but 
poorly." 

**  Then  you  have  been  at  the  new  folk's  at  Stourburgh  ?  for 
there  is  no  another  house  in  a*  the  Isles  but  they  wad  hae  gi'en 
ye  the  best  share  of  the  best  they  had.  Saw  ye  aught  of  Noma 
of  the  Fitful  Head  ?  She  went  to  Stourburgh  this  morning,  and 
returned  to  the  town  at  n^t." 

**  ftetumed  I — ^thcn  she  is  there  ?  How  could  she  travel  three 
leagues  and  better  in  so  short  a  time  ?"  < 

••Wha  kens  how  she  travels?"  replied  Swertha ;" but  I 
heard  her  tell  the  Ranzelman  wi'  my  ain  lugs,  that  she  intended 
that  day  to  have  gone  on  to  Burgh  Westra,  to  speak  with 
Minna  Troil,  but  she  had  seen  that  at  Stourburgh  (indeed  she 
said  at  Harfra,  for  she  never  calls  it  by  the  other  name  of 
Stourburgh),, that  sent  her  back  to  our  town.  But  gang  your 
ways  round,  and  ye  shall  have  plenty  of  supper — ours  is  nae 
toom  pantry,  and  still  less  a  lodced  ane,  though  my  master  be  a 
stranger,  and  no  just  that  tight  in  the  upper  rigging,  as  the 
Ranzelman  says." 

Mordaunt  walked  round  the  kitchen  accordingly,  where 
Swertha's  care  speedily  accommodated  him  with  a  plentiful, 
though  coarse  meal,  which  indemnified  him  for  the  scanty  hos- 
pitality he  had  experienced  at  Stourburgh. 

In  the  morning,  some  feelings  of  fatigue  made  young 
Mertoun  later  than  usual  in  leaving  his  bed ;  so  that,  contrary 
to  what  was  the  ordinaxy  caae^  be.  found  his  father  in  tb^ 
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apartment  where  they  ate,  and  which  served  them  indeed  for 
every  common  purpose,  save  that  of  a  bedchamber  or  of  a 
kitchen.  The  son  greeted  the  father  in  mute  reverence,  and 
waited  until  he  should  address  him. 

"  You  were  absent  yesterday,  Mordaunt  ?  "  said  his  father. 
Mordaunt's  absence  had  lasted  a  week  and  more  ;  but  he  had 
often  observed  that  his  father  never  seemed  to  notice  how  time 
passed  during  the  period  when  he  was  affected  with  his  sullen 
vapors.  He  assented  to  what  the  elder  Mr.  Mertoun  had 
said. 

"  And  you  were  at  Burgh  Westra,  as  I  think  ? "  continued 
his  father. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt. 

The  elder  Mertoun  was  then  silent  for  some  time,  and 
paced  the  floor  in  deep  silence,  with  an  air  of  sombre  reflection, 
which  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  relapse  into  his  moody 
fit.  Suddenly  turning  to  his  son,  however,  he  observed,  in  the 
tone  of  a  query,  "  Magnus  Troil  has  two  daughters — ^they  must 
be  now  young  women  ;  they  are  thought  handsome,  of  course  ?" 

"  Very  generally,  sir,"  answered  Mordaunt,  rather  surprised 
to  hear  his  father  making  any  inquiries  about  the  individuals 
of  a  sex  which  he  usually  thought  so  li^ht  of,  a  surprise  which 
was  much  increased  by  the  next  question,  put  as  abruptly  as 
the  former. 

"  Which  think  you  the  handsomest  ? " 

''  I,  sir  ?  "  replied  his  son  with  some  wonder,  but  without 
embarrassment — **  I  really  am  no  judge — I  never  considered 
which  was  absolutely  the  handsomest.  They  are  both  very 
pretty  young  women." 

''  You  evade  my  question,  Mordaunt ;  perhaps  I  have  some 
very  particular  reason  for  my  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
taste  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  used  to  waste  words  for  no  pur- 
pose. I  ask  you  again,  which  of  Magnus  Troll's  daughters  you 
think  most  handsome?  " 

"Really,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt — "but  you  only  jest  in 
asking  me  such  a  question." 

"  Young  man,"  replied  Mertoun,  with  eyes  which  began  to 
roll  and  sparkle  with  impatience,  "  I  never  jest.  I  desire  an 
answer  to  my  question." 

"  Then,  upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  form  a  judgment  betwixt  the  young  ladies — they 
are  both  very  pretty,  but  by  no  means  like  each  other.  Minna 
is  dptk-haired,  and  more  grave  than  her  sister — more  serious, 
but  by  no  means  either  dull  ox  sullen." 
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•*  Urn,"  replied  his  father ;  "  you  have  been  gravely  brought 
op,  and  this  Minna,  I  suppose,  pleases  you  most  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  really  I  can  give  her  no  preference  over  her  sister 
Brenda,  who  is  as  gay  as  a  lamb  in  a  spring  morning — less 
tall  than  her  sister,  but  so  well  formed,  and  so  excellent  a 

dancer *^ 

"  That  she  is  best  qualified  to  amuse  the  young  man  who 
has  a  dull  home  and  a  moody  father  ? "  said  Mr.  Mertoun, 

Nothing  in  his  father's  conduct  had  ever  surprised  Mor- 
daunt  so  much  as  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  seemed  to  pursue 
a  theme  so  foreign  to  his  general  train  of  thought  and  habits 
of  conversation  ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  answering  once 
more,  "that  both  the  young  ladies  were  highly  admirable,  but 
he  had  never  thought  of  them  with  the  wish  to  do  either  in- 
justice, by  ranking  her  lower  than  her  sister — ^that  others  would 
probably  decide  between  them,  as  they  happened  to  be  partial 
to  a  grave  or  a  gay  disposition,  or  to  a  dark  or  fair  complexion ; 
but  that  he  could  see  no  excellent  quality  in  the  one  that  was 
not  balanced  by  something  equally  captivating  in  the  other." 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  coolness  with  which  Mordaunt 
made  this  explanation  might  not  have  satisfied  his  father 
concerning  the  subject  of  investigation ;  but  Swertha  at  this 
moment  entered  with  breakfast,  and  the  youth,  notwithstanding 
bis  late  supper,  engaged  in  that  meal  with  an  air  which  satisfied 
Mertoun  that  he  held  it  matter  of  more  grave  importance  than 
the  conversation  which  they  had  just  had,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  subject  explanatory  of  the 
answer  he  had  already  given.  He  shaded  his  brow  with  his 
hand,  and  looked  long  fixedly  upon  the  young  man  as  he  was 
busied  with  his  morning  meal.  There  was  neither  abstraction 
nor  a  sense  of  being  observed  in  any  of  his  motions ;  all  was 
frank,  natural,  and  open. 

"He  is  fancy-free,"  muttering  Mertoun  to  himself — "so 
young,  so  lively,  and  so  imaginative,  so  handsome  and  so 
attractive  in  face  and  person,  strange,  that  at  his  age,  and  in 
his  circumstances,  he  should  have  avoided  the  meshes  which 
catch  all  the  world  beside  I " 

When  the  breakfast  was  over,  the  elder  Mertoun,  instead  of 
proposing,  as  usual,  that  his  son,  who  awaited  his  commands, 
should  betake  himself  to  one  branch  or  other  of  his  studies, 
assumed  his  hat  and  staff,  and  desired  that  Mordaunt  should 
accompany  him  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  called  Sumburgh  Head, 
and  from  thence  look  out  upon  the  state  of  the  ocean,  agitated 
as  it  must  still  be  by   the  tempest  of  the  preceding  day. 
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Mordaunt  was  at  the  age  when  young  men  wfllinrly  exchanged 
sedentary  pursuits  for  active  exercise,  and  started  up  with 
alacrity  to  comply  with  his  father's  request ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  they  were  mounting  together  the  hill,  which, 
ascending  from  the  land  side  in  a  long,  steep,  and  grassy  slope, 
sinks  at  once  from  the  summit  to  the  sea  in  an  abrupt  and 
tremendous  precipice. 

The  day  was  delightful ;  there  was  just  so  much  motion  in 
the  air  as  to  disturb  the  little  fleecy  clouds  which  were  scattered 
on  the  horizon,  and  by  floating  them  occasionally  over  the  sun, 
to  checker  the  landscape  with  that  variety  of  light  and  shade 
which  often  gives  to  a  bare  and  unenclosed  scene,  for  the  time 
at  least,  a  species  of  charm  approaching  to  the  varieties  of  a 
cultivated  and  planted  country.  A  thousand  flitting  hues  of 
light  and  shade  played  over  the  expanse  of  wild  moor,  rocks» 
and  inlets,  which,  as  they  climbed  h%her  and  h^^her^  spread  in 
wide  and  wider  circuit  around  them. 

The  elder  Mertoun  often  paused  and  looked  around  upon 
the  scene,  and  for  some  time  his  son  supposed  that  he  halted 
to  enjoy  its  beauties ;  but  as  they  ascended  still  higher  up  the 
hill,  he  remarked  his  shortened  breath  and  his  uncertain  and 
toilsonie  step,  and  became  assured,  with  some  feelings  of 
alarm,  that  his  father's  strength  was,  for  the  moment,  ex- 
hausted, and  that  he  found  the  ascent  more  toilsome  and 
fatiguing  than  usual.  To  draw  close  to  his  side,  and  offer  fiim 
in  silence  the  assistance  of  his  arm,  was  an  act  of  youthful 
deference  to  advanced  age,  as  well  as  of  filial  reverence  ;  and 
Mertoun  seemed  at  first  so  to  receive  it,  for  he  took  in  silence 
the  advantage  of  the  aid  thus  afforded  him. 

It  was  but  for  two  or  three  minutes,  however,  that  the  father 
^vailed  himself  of  his  son's  support  They  had  not  ascended 
fifty  yards  farther,  ere  he  pushed  Mordaunt  suddenly,  if  not 
rudely,  from  him  ;  and,  as  if  stung  into  exertion  bv  some  sud- 
den recollection,  began  to  mount  the  acclivity  with  such  long 
and  quick  steps,  that  Mordaunt,  in  his  turn,  was  obliged  to 
exert  himself  to  keep  pace  with  him.  He  knew  his  father's 
peculiarity  of  disposition ;  he  was  aware,  from  many  slight 
circumstances,  that  he  loved  him  not  even  while  he  took  much 
pains  with  his  education,  and  while  he  seemed  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  his  care  upon  earth.  But  the  conviction  had  never 
been  more  strongly  or  more  powerfully  forced  upon  him  than 
by  the  hasty  churlishness  with  which  Mertoun  rejected  from  a 
fon  that  assistance  which  most  elderly  men  are  willing  to 
receive  from  youths  with  whom  th^  are  but  slightly  connectec^ 
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as  a  titbute  which  it  is  alike  graceful  to  yield  atid  pleasing  to 
receive.  Mertoun,  however,  did  not  seem  to  perceive  thel 
effect  which  his  unkindness  had  produced  upon  his  son's 
feelings.  He  paused  upon  a  sort  of  level  terrace  which  they 
had  now  attamed^  and  addressed  his  son  with  an  indifferent 
tone,  which  seemed  in  some  degree  affected. 

"  Since  you  have  so  few  inducements,  Mordaunt,  to  remain 
in  these  wild  islands,  I  suppose  vou  sometimes  wish  to  look  a 
little  more  abroad  into  the  world  ?  " 

"  By  my  word,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  I  cannot  say  I  ever 
have  thought  on  such  a  subject." 

"  And  why  not,  young  man  ? "  demanded  his  father  \  "  it 
were  but  natural,  1  think,  at  your  age.  At  your  age  the  fair 
and  varied  breadth  of  Britain  cou^d  not  gratify  me,  much  less 
the  compass  of  a  sea-girdled  peat-moss." 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  leaving  Zetland,  sir,"  relied  the 
son.  "  I  am  happy  here,  and  have  friends.  You  yourself,  sir, 
would  miss  me,  unless  indeed " 

"Why,  thou  wouldst  not  persuade  me,"  said  his  father, 
somewhat  hastily,  **  that  you  stay  here,  or  desire  to  stay  here, 
for  the  love  of  me  ? " 

"  Why  should  I  not,  sir  ?  "  answered  Mordaunt,  mildly ;  "  it 
^  my  duty,  and  I  hope  I  have  hitherto  performed  it." 

"  Oh,  ay,"  repeated  Mertoun,  in  the  same  tone — "  your  duty 
—your  duty.  So  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dog  to  follow  the  groom 
that  feeds  him." 

"  And  does  he  not  do  so,  sir  ? "  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Ay,"  said  his  father,  turning,  his  head  aside ;  "  but  he 
fawns  only  on  those  who  caress  him." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  I  have  not  been  found 
deficient  ? " 

"Say  no  more  on't — say  no  more  on't,"  said  Mertoun, 
abruptly,  "  we  have  both  done  enough  by  each  other — we  must 
soon  part. — Let  that  be  our  comfort — if  our  separation  should 
require  comfort." 

"  I  shall  be  ready  to  obey  your  wishes,"  said  Mordaunt,  not 
altogether  displeased  at  what  promised  him  an  opportunity  of 
lookmg  farther  abroad  into  the  world.  "  I  presume  it  will  be 
your  pleasure  that  I  commence  my  travels  with  a  season  at  the 
whale-fishing." 

"  Whale-fishing  I  "  replied  Mertoun  ;  "  that  were  a  mode 
indeed  of  seeing  the  world  1  but  thou  speakest  but  as  thou 
hast  learned.     Enough  of  this  for  the  present.     Tell  me  where . 
you  had  shelter  from  the  storm  yesterday  1 " 
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"  At  Stourbuigh,  the  house  of  the  new  factor  from  Scot^ 
land." 

"A  pedantic,  fantastic, visionary  schemer,"  said  Mertoun-— 
**  and  whom  saw  you  there  ?  " 

"  His  sister,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  and  old  Noma  of  the 
Fitful  Head." 

"  What !  the  mistress  of  the  potent  spell,"  answered  Mer- 
toun,  with  a  sneer — "  she  who  can  change  the  wind  by  pulling 
her  curch  on  one  side,  as  King  Erick  used  to  do  by  turning  his 
cap?  The  dame  journeys  far  from  home — ^how  fares  she? 
Does  she  get  rich  by  selling  favorable  winds  to  those  who  are 
port-bound  ? "  * 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt,  whom  certain 
recollections  prevented  from  freely  entering  into  his  father's 
humor. 

"  You  think  the  matter  too  serious  to  be  jested  with,  of 
perhaps  esteem  her  merchandise  too  light  to  be  cared  after," 
continued  Mertoun,  in  the  same  sarcastic  tone,  which  was  the 
nearest  approach  he  ever  made  to  cheerfulness;  "but  con- 
sider it  more  deeply.  Everything  in  the  universe  is  bought 
and  sold,  and  why  not  wind,  if  the  merchant  can  find  pur- 
chasers ?  The  earth  is  rented,  from  its  surface  down  to  its 
most  central  mines ; — ^the  fire,  and  the  means  of  feeding  it,  are 
currently  bought  and  sold  ; — the  wretches  that  sweep  the  bois- 
terous ocean  with  their  nets,  pay  ransom  for  the  privilege  of 
being  drowned  in  it.  What  title  has  the  air  to  be  exempted 
from  the  universal  course  of  traffic  ?  All  above  the  earth,  under 
the  earth,  and  around  the  earth,  has  its  price,  its  sellers,  and 
its  purchasers.  In  many  countries  the  priests  will  sell  you  a 
portion  of  heaven — ^in  all  countries,  men  are  willing  to  buj,  in 
exchange  for  health,  wealth,  and  peace  of  conscience,  a  full 
allowance  of  hell.    Why  should  not  Noma  pursue  her  traffic  ? " 

"  Nay,  I  know  no  reason  against  it,"  replied  Mordaunt ; 
"only  I  wish  she  would  part  with  the  commodity  in  smaller 
quantities.  Yesterday  she  was  a  wholesale  dealer — whoever 
treated  with  her  had  too  good  a  pennyworth." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  the  father,  pausing  on  the  verge  of 
the  wild  promontory  which  they  had  attained,  where  the  huge 
precipice  sinks  abmptly  down  on  the  wide  and  tempestuous 
ocean,  "  and  the  effects  are  still  visible." 

The  face  of  that  lofty  cape  is  composed  of  the  soft  and 
cmmbling  stone  called  sand  flag,  which  gradually  becomes  de- 
composed and  yields  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere^  and  is 

•  Note  £.    Sale  of  Wiada.  ^ 
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split  into  large  masses,  that  hang  loose  upon  the  verge  of  the 
precipice,  and,  detached  from  it  by  the  fury  of  the  tempests, 
often  descends  with  great  fury  into  the  vexed  abyss  which  lashes 
the  foot  of  the  rock.  Numbers  of  these  huge  fragments  lie 
strewed  beneath  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  fallen,  and 
amongst  these  the  tide  foams  and  rages  with  a  fury  peculiar  to 
these  latitudes. 

At  the  period  when  Mertoun  and  his  son  looked  from  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  the  wide  sea  still  heaved  and  swelled 
with  the  agitation  of  yesterday's  storm,  which  had  been  far  too 
violent  in  its  effects  on  the  ocean  to  subside  speedily.  The 
tide  therefore  poured  on  the  headland  with  a  fury  deafening  to 
the  ear,  and  dizzying  to  the  eye,  threatening  instant  destruction 
to  whatever  might  be  at  the  time  involved  in  its  current  The 
sight  of  Nature,  in  her  magnificence,  or  in  her  beauty,  or  in  her 
terrors,  has  at  all  times  an  overpowering  interest,  which  even 
habit  cannot  greatly  weaken  ;  and  both  father  and  son  sat 
themselves  down  on  the  cliff  to  look  out  upon  that  unbounded 
war  of  waters,  which  rolled  in  their  wrath  to  the  foot  of  the 
precipice. 

At  once  Mordaunt,  whose  eyes  were  sharper,  and  probably 
his  attention  more  alert  than  that  of  his  father,  started  up,  and 
exclaimed,  "  God  in  heaven !  there  is  a  vessel  in  the  Roost." 

Mertoun  looked  to  the  north-westward,  and  an  object  was 
visible  amid  the  rolling  tide.  "  She  shows  no  sail,"  he  ob- 
served; and  immediately  added,  after  looking  at  the  object 
through  his  spy-glass,  *^  She  is  dismasted,  and  lies  a  sheer  hulk 
upon  the  water." 

"  And  is  drifting  on  the  Sumburgh  Head,"  exclaimed  Mor- 
daunt, struck  with  horror,  ''without  the  slightest  means  of 
weathering  the  cape  I " 

"  She  makes  no  effort,"  answered  his  father ;  "  she  is  prob- 
ably deserted  by  her  crew." 

"  And  in  such  a  day  as  yesterday,"  replied  Mordaunt, "  when 
no  open  boat  could  live  were  she  manned  with  the  best  men 
ever  handled  an  oar — all  must  have  perished." 

"  It  is  most  probable,"  said  his  father,  with  stem  composure ; 
"  and  one  day,  sooner  or  later,  all  must  have  perished.  What 
signifies  whether  the  Fowler,  whom  nothing  escapes,  caught 
them  up  at  one  swoop  from  yonder  shattered  deck,  or  whether 
he  clutched  them  individually,  as  chance  gave  them  to  his 
grasp  ?  What  signifies  it  ? — the  deck,  the  battlefield,  are  scarce 
more  fatal  to  us  than  our  table  and  our  bed ;  and  we  are  saved 
from  the  one,  merely  to  drag  oiit  a  heartless  and  wearisome 
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existence,  tUl  we  perish  at  the  other.  Would  the  hour  were 
come — that  hour  which  reason  would  teach  us  to  wish  for, 
wer?  it  not  that  nature  has  implanted  the  fear  of  it  so  strongly 
within  us  I  You  wonder  at  such  a  reflection,  because  life  is 
yet  new  lo  ycu.  Ere  you  have  attained  my  age,  it  will  be  the 
familiar  companion  of  your  thoughts." 

"  Surely,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  such  distaste  to  life  is 
not  the  necessary  consequence  of  advanced  age  ?  " 

"  To  all  who  have  sense  to  estimate  that  which  it  is  really 
worth,"  said  Mertoun.  "  Those  who,  like  Magnus  Troil,  pos- 
sess so  much  of  the  animal  impulse  about  them,  as  to  derive 
pleasure  from  sensual  gratification,  may  perhaps,  like  the  ani- 
mals, feel  pleasure  in  mere  existence." 

Mordaunt  liked  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  example.  He 
thought  a  man  who  discharged  his  duties  towards  others  as 
well  as  the  good  old  Udaller,  had  a  better  right  to  have  the  sun 
shine  fall  on  his  setting,  than  that  which  he  might  derive  from 
mere  insensibility.  But  he  let  the  subject  drop ;  for  to  dispute 
with  his  father,  had  always  the  effect  of  irritating  him ;  and 
again  he  adverted  to  the  condition  of  the  wreck. 

The  hulk,  for  it  was  little  better,  was  now  hi  the  very  midst 
of  the  current,  and  drifting  at  a  great  rate  towards  the  foot  of 
the  precipice,  upon  whose  verge  they  were  placed.  Yet  it  was 
a  long  while  ere  they  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  object  which 
they  had  at  first  seen  as  a  black  speck  amongst  the  waters,  and 
then,  at  a  nearer  distance,  like  a  whale,  which  now  scarce  shows 
its  back-fin  above  the  waves,  now  throws  to  view  its  large  black 
side.  Now,  however,  they  could  more  distinctly  observe  the 
appearance  of  the  ship,  for  the  huge  swelling  waves  which  bore 
her  forward  to  the  shore,  heaved  her  alternately  high  upon  the 
surface,  and  then  plunged  her  into  the  trough  or  furrow  of  the 
sea.  She  seemed  a  vessel  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons,  fitted 
up  for  defence,  for  they  could  see  her  port-holes.  She  had 
been  dismasted  probably  in  the  gale  of  the  preceding  day,  and 
lay  water-logged  on  the  waves,  a  prey  to  their  violence.  It  ap- 
peared certain,  that  the  crew,  finding  themselves  unable  either 
to  direct  the  vessel's  course,  or  to  relieve  her  bv  pumping,  had 
taken  to  their  boats,  and  left  her  to  her  fate.  All  apprehensions 
were  therefore  unnecessary,  so  far  as  the  immediate  loss  of  hu- 
man lives  was  concerned  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  without  a  feeling 
of  breathless  awe  that  Mordaunt  and  his  father  beheld  the 
vessel — that  rare  masterpiece  by  which  human  genius  aspire* 
to  surmount  the  waves,  anc  contend  with  the  winds — upon  the 
oiut  of  iailing  a  prey  to  them. 
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Onward  she  came,  the  large  black  hulk  seeming  larger  at 
every  fathom's  length.  She  came  nearer,  until  she  bestrode 
the  summit  of  one  tremendous  billow,  which  rolled  on  with  her 
unbroken,  till  the  wave  and  its  burden  were  precipitated  against 
the  rock,  and  then  the  triumph  of  the  elements  over  the  work 
of  human  hands  was  at  once  completed.  One  wave,  we  have 
said,  made  the  wrecked  vessel  completely  manifest  in  her  whole 
bulk,  as  it  raised  her  and  bore  her  onward  against  the  face  of 
the  precipice.  But  when  that  wave  receded  from  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  the  ship  hdd  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  retiring  billow 
only  bore  back  a  quantity  of  beams,  planks,casks,  and  similar  ob- 
jects, which  swept  out  to  the  offing,  to  be  brought  in  again  by  the 
next  wave,  and  again  precipitated  upon  the  face  of  the  rock. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mordaunt  conceived  he  saw  a 
man  floating  on  a  plank  or  water-cask,  which,  drifting  away 
from  the  main  current,  seemed  about  to  go  ashore  upon  a  small 
spot  of  sand,  where  the  water  was  shallow,  and  the  waves  broke 
more  smoothly.  To  see  the  danger,  and  to  exclaim,  "  He  lives, 
and  may  yet  be  saved  I  "  was  the  first  impulse  of  the  fearless 
Mordaunt.  The  next  was,  after  one  rapid  glance  at  the  front 
di  the  cliff,  to  precipitate  himself — such  seemed  the  rapidity 
of  his  movement — ^from  the  verge,  and  to  commence,  by  means 
of  slight  fissures,  projections,  and  crevices  in  the  rock,  a  de- 
scent, which,  to  a  spectator,  appeared  little  else  than  an  act  of 
absolute  insanity. 

"  Stop,  I  command  you,  rash  boy  I  "  said  his  father  \  "  the 
attemj)t  is  death.  Stop,  and  take  the  safer  path  to  the  left." 
But  Mordaunt  was  already  completely  engaged  in  his  perilous 
enterprise. 

'  "  Why  should  I  prevent  him  ?  "  said  his  father,  checking 
his  anxiety  with  the  stem  and  unfeeling  philosophy  whose  prin- 
ciples he  had  adopted.  "  Should  he  die  now,  full  of  generous 
and  high  feeling,  eager  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  happy  in  the 
exertion  of  his  own  conscious  activity  and  youthful  strength — 
should  he  die  now,  will  he  not  escape  misanthropy,  and  remorse, 
and  age,  and  the  consciousness  of  decaying  powers,  both  of 
body  and  mind  ? — I  will  not  look  upon  it,  however — I  will  not 
—I  cannot  behold  this  young  light  so  suddenly  quenched.*' 

He  turned  from  the  precipice  accordingly,  and  hastening 
to  the  left  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  proceeded 
towards  a  rh^a^  or  cleft  in  the  rock,  containing  a  path,  called 
Brick's  Steps,  neither  safe,  indeed,  nor  easy,  but  the  only  one 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Yarlshof  were  wont,  for  any  puiv 
pose,  to  seek  access  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 
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But  long  ere  Mertoun  had  reached  even  the  upper  end  of 
the  pass,  his  adventurous  and  active  son  had  accomplished  his 
more  desperate  enterprise.  He  had  been  in  vain  turned  aside 
from  the  direct  line  of  descent,  by  the  intervention  of  difficul- 
ties which  he  had  not  seen  from  above — his  route  became  only 
more  circuitous,  but  could  not  be  interrupted.  More  than  once, 
large  fragments  to  which  he  was  about  to  entrust  his  weight, 
gave  way  before  him,  and  thundered  down  into  the  tormented 
ocean  ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  such  detached  pieces  of 
rock  rushed  after  him,  as  if  to  bear  him  headlong  in  their 
course.  A  courageous  heart,  a  steady  eye,  a  tenacious  hand, 
and  a  firm  foot,  carried  him  through  his  desperate  attempt ; 
and  in  the  space  of  seven  minutes,  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff,  from  the  verge  of  which  he  had  achieved  his  perilous 
descent. 

The  place  which  he  now  occupied  was  the  small  projecting 
spot  of  stones,  sand,  and  gravel,  that  extended  a  little  way  into 
the  sea,  which  on  the  right  hand  lashed  the  very  bottom  of  the 
precipice,  and  on  the  left,  was  scarce  divided  from  it  by  a  small 
wave-worn  portion  of  beach  that  extended  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  the  rent  in  the  rocks  called  Erick*s  Steps,  by  which  Mor- 
daunt's  father  proposed  to  descend. 

When  the  vessel  split  and  went  to  pieces,  all  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  ocean,  which  had,  after  the  first  shock,  been  seen  to 
float  upon  the  waves,  excepting  only  a  few  pieces  of  wreck, 
casks,  chests,  and  the  like,  which  a  strong  eddy,  formed  by  the 
reflux  of  the  waves,  had  landed,  or  at  least  grounded,  upon 
the  shallow  where  Mordaunt  now  stood.  Amongst  these,  his 
eager  eye  discovered  the  object  that  had  at  first  engaged  his 
attention,  and  which  now,  seen  at  nigher  distance,  proved  to 
be  in  truth  a  man,  and  in  a  most  precarious  state.  His  arms 
were  still  wrapt  with  a  close  and  convulsive  grasp  round  the 
plank  to  which  he  had  clung  in  the  moment  of  the  shock,  but 
sense  and  the  power  of  motion  were  fled  ;  and,  from  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  plank  lay,  partly  grounded  upon  the  beach, 
partly  floating  in  the  sea,  there  was  every  chance  that  it  might 
be  again  washed  off  shore,  in  which  case  death  was  inevitable. 
Just  as  he  had  made  himself  aware  of  these  circumstances, . 
Mordaunt  beheld  a  huge  wave  advancing,  and  hastened  to  in- 
terpose his  aid  ere  it  burst,  aware  that  the  reflux  might  prob- 
ably sweep  away  the  sufferer. 

He  rushed  into  the  surf,  and  fastened  on  the  body,  with 
the  same  tenacity,  though  under  a  different  impulse,  with  that 
wherewith  the  hound  seizes  his  prey.    The  strength  of  the 
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rodring  wave  proved  even  stronger  than  he  had  expected,  and 
it  was  not  without  a  struggle  for  his  own  life,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  stranger,  that  Mordaunt  resisted  being  swept  off 
with  the  receding  billow,  when,  though  an  adroit  swimmer, 
the  strength  of  the  tide  must  either  have  dashed  him  against 
the  rocks,  or  hurried  him  out  to  sea.  He  stood  his 
ground,  however,  and  ere  another  such  billow  had  returned, 
he  drew  up,  upon  the  small  slip  of  dry  sand,  both  the 
body  of  the  stranger,  and  the  plank  to  which  he  continued 
firmly  attached.  But  how  to  save  and  to  recall  the  means  of 
ebbing  life  and  strength,  and  how  to  remove  into  a  place  of 
greater  safety  the  suSerer,  who  was  incapable  of  giving  any 
assistance  towards  his  own  preservation,  were  questions  which 
Mordaunt  asked  himself  eagerly,  but  in  vain. 

He  looked  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff  on  which  he  had  left 
his  father,  and  shouted  to  him  for  his  assistance ;  but  his  eye 
could  not  distinguish  his  form,  and  his  voice  was  only  answered 
by  the  scream  of  the  sea-birds.  He  gazed  again  on  the  sufferer. 
A  dress  richly  laced,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
fine  linen,  and  rings  upon  his  fingers,  evinced  he  was  a  man  of 
superior  rank ;  and  his  features  showed  youth  and  comeliness, 
notwithstanding  they  were  pallid  and  disfigured.  He  still 
breathed,  but  so  feebly,  that  his  respiration  was  almost  imper- 
ceptible, and  life  seemed  to  keep  such  slight  hold  of  his  frame, 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  it  would  become  altogether 
extinguished,  unless  it  were  speedily  reinforced.  To  loosen  the 
handkerchief  from  his  neck,  to  raise  him  with  his  face  towards 
the  breeze,  to  support  him  with  his  arms,  was  all  that  Mor- 
daunt could  do  for  his  assistance,  whilst  he  anxiously  looked 
for  some  one  who  might  lend  his  aid  in  dragging  the  unfor- 
tunate to  a  more  safe  situation. 

At  this  moment  he  beheld  a  man  advancing  slowly  and 
cautiously  along  the  beach.  He  was  in  hopes,  at  first,  it  was 
his  father,  but  instantly  recollected  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
come  round  by  the  circuitous  descent,  to  which  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  recourse,  and  besides,  he  saw  that  the  man  who  ap- 
proached him  was  shorter  in  stature. 

As  he  came  nearer,  Mordaunt  was  at  no  loss  to  recognize 
the  pedler  whom  the  day  before  he  had  met  with  at  Harfra, 
and  who  was  known  to  him  before  upon  many  occasions.  He 
shouted  as  loud  as  he  could,  "Bryce,  hollo!  Bryce,  come 
hither  I  '^  But  the  merchant,  intent  upon  picking  up  some  of 
the  spoils  of  the  wreck,  and  upon  dragging  them  out  of  reach 
of  the  tide,  paid  for  some  time  little  attention  to  his  shouts. 
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When  he  did  at  length  approach  Mordaunt,  it  was  not  to 
lend  him  his  aid,  but  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  rashness 
in  undertaking  the  charitable  office.  "  Are  you  mad  ?  "  said 
he  ;  "  you  that  have  lived  sae  lang  in  Zet  and,  to  r:  ;k  the  sav- 
ing of  a  drowning  man  ?  Wot  ye  not,  if  you  br.ng  him  to  life 
again,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  you  some  capital  injury  ?  * — Come, 
Master  Mordaunt,  bear  a  hand  to  wh  t's  mair  to  the  purpose. 
Help  me  to  get  ane  or  twa  of  these  k  sts  ashore  before  any- 
body else  comes,  and  we  shall  share,  like  good  Christians, 
what  God  sends  us,  and  be  th.  ikful." 

Mordaunt  was  indeed  no  stranger  to  this  inhuman  supersti- 
tion, current  at  a  former  period  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Zetlanders,  and  the  more  generally  adopted,  perhaps,  that  it 
served  as  an  apology  for  refusing  assistance  to  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  shipwreck,  while  they  made  plunder  of  their  goods. 
At  any  rate,  the  opinion,  that  to  save  a  drowning  man  was  to 
run  the  risk  of  future  injury  from  him,  formed  a  strange  contra-* 
diction  in  the  character  of  these  islanders ;  who,  hospitable^ 
generous,  and  disinterested,  on  all  other  occasions,  were  some- 
times, nevertheless,  induced  by  this  superstition  to  refuse  their 
aid  in  those  mortal  emergencies,  which  were  so  common  upon 
their  reeky  and  stormy  coasts.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the 
exhortation  and  example  of  the  proprietors  have  eradicated 
even  the  traces  of  this  inhuman  belief,  of  which  there  might  be 
some  observed  within  the  memory  of  those  now  alive.  It  is 
strange  that  the  minds  of  men  should  have  ever  been  hardened 
towards  those  involved  in  a  distress  to  which  they  themselves 
were  so  constantly  exposed ;  but  perhaps  the  frequent  sight 
and  consciousness  of  such  danger  tends  to  blunt  the  feelings  to 
its  consequences,  whether  affecting  ourselves  or  others. 

Bryce  was  remarkably  tenacious  of  this  ancient  belief ;  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  that  the  mounting  of  his  pack  depended  less 
upon  the  warehouses  of  Lerwick  or  Kirkwall,  than  on  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  north-western  gale  as  that  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding ;  for  which  (being  a  man  who,  in  his  own  way,  professed 
great  devotion)  he  seldom  failed  to  express  his  grateful  thanks 
to  Heaven.  It  was  indeed  said  of  him,  that  if  he  had  spent  the 
same  time  in  assisting  the  wretched  seamen,  which  he  had  em- 
ployed in  rifling  their  bales  and  boxes,  he  would  have  saved 
many  lives,  and  lost  much  linen.  He  paid  no  sort  of  attention 
to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Mordaunt,  although  he  was  upon 
the  same  slip  of  sand  with  him.  It  was  well  known  to  Bryce 
tA  a  place  on  which  the  eddy  was  likely  to  land  such  spoils  as 

*  Note  F.    Reluctance  to  save  drowoing  men. 
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tbe  ccean  disgorged ;  and  to  improve  the  favorable  moment^  he 
occupied  himself  exclusively  in  securing  and  appropriating* 
whatever  seemed  most  portable,  and  of  greatest  value.  At 
length  Mordaunt  saw  the  honest  pedler  fix  his  views  upon  a 
strong  sea-chest,  framed  of  some  Indian  wooo,  well  secured  by 
brass  plates,  and  seeming  to  be  of  a  foreign  construction.  The 
stout  lock  resisted  all  Br)'ce's  efforts  to  open  it,  until,  with  great 
composure,  he  plucked  from  his  pocket  a  very  neat  hammer  and 
chisel  and  began  forcing  the  hinges. 

Incensed  beyond  patience  at  his  assurance,  Morda'mt  caught 
up  a  wooden  stretcher  which  lay  near  him,  and  laying  his  charge 
softly  on  the  sand,  approached  Bryce  with  a  menacing  gesture, 
and  exclaimed,  "You  cold-blooded,  inhuman  rascal  I  either  get 
up  instantly  and  lend  me  your  assistance  to  recover  this  man 
and  bear  him  out  of  danger  from  the  surf,  or  I  will  not  only 
beat  you  to  a  mummy  on  the  spot,  but  inform  Magnus  Troil  of 
your  thievery,  that  he  may  have  you  flogged  till  your  bones  are 
bare,  and  then  banish  you  from  the  mamland ! " 

The  lid  of  the  chest  had  just  sprung  open  as  this  rough  ad- 
dress saluted  Bryce's  ears,  and  the  inside  presented  a  tempting 
view  of  wearing  apparel  for  sea  and  land  ;  shirts,  plain  and  with 
lace  rufl[les,  a  silver  compass,  a  silver-hilted  sword,  and  other 
valuable  articles,  which  the  pedler  well  knew  to  be  such  as  stir 
in  the  trade.  He  was  half-di.sposed  to  start  up,  draw  the  sv  ord, 
which  was  a  cut-and-thrust,  and  "  darraign  baltaile,"  as  Spenser 
says,  rather  than  quit  his  prize,  or  brook  interruption.  Being, 
though  short,  a  stout,  square-made  personage,  and  not  much 
past  the  prime  of  li/e,  having  besides  the  better  weapon,  he 
might  have  given  Mordaunt  more  trouble  than  his  benevolent 
knight-errantry  deserved. 

Already,  as  with  vehemence  he  repeated  his  injunctions  that 
Bryce  should  forbear  his  plunder,  and  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  dying  man,  the  pedler  retorted  with  a  voice  of  defiance, 
"  Dinna  swear,  sir;  dinna  swear,  sir — I  will  endure  no  swearing, 
in  mv.  presence  ;  and  if  you  lay  a  finger  on  me,  that  am  taking 
the  lawful  spoil  of  the  Egyptians,  I  will  give  ye  a  lesson  ye. 
shall  remember  from  this  day  to  Yule  1 " 

Mordaunt  would  speedily  have  put  the  pedler's  courage  to 
the  test,  but  a  voice  behind  him  suddenly  said,  "  Forbear  1 "  It 
was  the  voice  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,  who,  during  the  heat 
of  their  altercation,  had  approached  them  unobser\'ed.  **  For- 
bear 1 "  she  repeated  ;  **  and,  Bryce,  do  thou  render  Mordaunt 
the  assistance  he  requires.  It  shall  avail  thee  more,  and  it  is 
I  who  say  the  word,  than  all  that  you  could  earn  to*day  besides.** 
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"  It  fa  seventeen  hundred  linen,"  said  the  pedler,  giving  a 
tweak  to  one  of  the  shirts,  in  that  knowing  manner  with  which 
matrons  and  judges  ascertain  the  texture  of  the  loom ; — "  it's 
seventeen  hundred  linen,  and  as  strong  as  an  it  were  dowlas. 
Nevertheless,  mother,  your  bidding  is  to  be  done ;  and  I  would 
have  done  Mr.  Mordaunt's  bidding  too,"  he  added,  relaxing 
from  his  note  of  defiance  into  the  deferential  whining  tone  with 
which  he  cajoled  his  custonters,  "  if  he  hadna  made  use  of  pro- 
fane oaths  which  made  my  very  flesh  grew,  and  caused  me,  in 
some  sort,  ♦^o  forget  myself."  He  then  took  a  flask  from  his 
pocket,  a^^d  approached  the  shipwrecked  man.  "  It's  the  best 
of  brandy,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  that  doesna  cure  him,  I  ken 
nought  that  will."  So  saying,  he  took  a  preliminary  gulp  him- 
self, as  if  to  show  the  quality  of  the  liquor,  and  was  about  to 
put  it  to  the  man's  mouth,  when,  suddenly  withholding  his  hand, 
he  looked  at  Noma — "  You  ensure  me  against  all  risk  of  evil 
from  him,  if  I  am  to  render  him  my  help  ? — Ye  ken  yoursell  what 
folk  say,  mother." 

For  all  other  answer,  Noma  took  the  bottle  from  the  ped- 
ler's  hand,  and  began  to  chafe  the  temples  and  throat  of  the 
shipwrecked  man ;  directing  Mordaunt  how  to  hold  his  head, 
so  as  to  afford  him  the  means  of  disgorging  the  sea-water  which 
he  had  swallowed  during  his  immersion. 

The  pedler  looked  on  inactive  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"  To  be  sure  there  is  not  the  same  risk  in  helping  him,  now  he 
is  out  of  the  water,  and  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  beach  ;  and 
to  be  sure,  the  principal  danger  is  to  those  who  first  touch  him ; 
and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  world's  pity  to  see  how  these  rings  are 
pinching  the  puir  creature's  swalled  fingers — they  make  his 
hand  as  blue  as  a  partan's  back  before  boiling."  So  saying,  he 
seized  one  of  the  man's  cold  hands,  which  had  just,  by  a  trem- 
ulous motion,  indicated  the  return  of  life,  and  began  his  chari- 
table work  of  removing  the  rings,  which  seemed  to  be  of  some 
value. 

"  As  you  love  your  life  forbear,"  said  Noma,  sternly,  "  or  I 
will  lay  that  on  you  which  shall  spoil  your  travels  through  the 
isles." 

"  Now,  for  mercy's  sake,  mother,  say  nae  mair  about  it," 
said  the  pedler.  "  and  I'll  ee'n  do  your  pleasure  in  your  ain 
way  !  I  did  feel  a  rheumatize  in  my  back-spauld  yestreen ;  and 
it  wad  be  a  sair  thing  for  the  like  of  me  to  be  debarred  my 
quiet  walk  round  the  country  in  the  way  of  trade — making  the 
honest  penny,  and  helping  myself  with  what  Providence  sends 
on  our  coasts." 
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"  Peace,  then,**  said  the  woman — "  Peace,  as  thou  wouldst. 
not  rue  it ;  and  take  this  man  on  thv  broad  shoulders.  His 
life  is  of  value,  and  you  will  be  rewaraed." 

"  I  had  muckle  need,"  said  the  pedler,  pensively  looking  at 
the  lidless  chest,  and  the  other  matters  which  strewed  the  sand ; 
"  for  he  has  comed  between  me  and  as  muckle  spreicherie  as 
wad  hae  made  a  man  of  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ;  and  now  it 
maun  lie  here  till  the  next  tide  sweep  it  a'  doun  the  Roost,  after 
them  that  aught  it  yesterday  morning." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Noma,  "  it  will  come  to  man's  use.  See, 
there  come  carrion-crows,  of  scent  as  keen  as  thine  own." 

She  spoke  truly ;  for  several  of  the  people  from  the  hamlet 
of  Yarlshof  were  now  hastening  along  the  beach,  to  have  their 
share  in  the  spoil.  The  pedler  beheld  them  approach  with  a 
deep  groan.  "  Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  "  the  folk  of  Yarkshof,  they 
will  make  clean  wark ;  they  are  kend  for  that  far  and  wide  ;  they 
winna  leave  the  value  ot  a  rotten  rattlin ;  and  what's  waur, 
there  isna  ane  o*  them  has  mense  or  sense  eneugh  to  give 
thanks  for  the  mercies  when  they  have  gotten  them.  There  is 
the  auld  Ranzelman,  Neil  Ronaldson,  that  canna  walk  a  mile 
to  hear  the  minister,  but  he  will  hirple  ten  if  he  hears  of  a  ship 
embayed." 

Noma,  however,  seemed  to  possess  over  him  so  complete  an 
ascendancy,  that  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  take  the  man,  who 
now  gave  strong  symptoms  of  reviving  existence,  upon  his 
shoulders ;  and,  assisted  by  Mordaunt,  tradged  along  the  sea- 
beach  with  his  burden,  without  farther  remonstrance.  Ere  he 
was  borne  off,  the  stranger  pointed  to  the  chest,  and  attempted 
to  mutter  something,  to  which  Noma  replied,  "  Enough.  It 
shall  be  secured." 

Advancing  towards  the  pass^e  called  Erick's  Steps,  by 
which  they  were  to  ascend  the  cliffs,  they  met  the  people  from 
Yarlshof  hastening  in  the  opposite  direction.  Man  and  woman, 
as  they  passed,  reverently  made  room  for  Noma,  and  saluted 
her — not  without  an  expression  of  fear  upon  some  of  their  faces. 
She  passed  them  a  few  paces,  and  then  turning  back,  called 
aloud  to  the  Ranzelman,  who  (though  the  practice  was  more 
common  than  legal)  was  attending  the  rest  of  the  hamlet  upon 
this  plundering  expedition.  "Neil  Ronaldson,"  she  said, 
"  mark  my  words.  There  stands  yonder  a  chest,  from  which 
the  lid  has  been  just  prized  off.  Look  it  be  brought  down  to 
your  own  house  at  Yarlshof,  just  as  it  now  is.  Beware  of  mov 
ing  or  touching  the  slightest  article.  He  were  better  in  his 
grave,  that  so  much  as  looks  at  the  contents.  I  speak  not  for 
nought,  nor  in  aufi;ht  will  I  be  disobeyed." 
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'^  Your  pleasure  shall  be  done,  mother/'*  said  Rooaldson. 
"  I  warrant  we  will  not  break  bulk,  since  sic  is  your  bidding." 

Far  behind  the  rest  of  the  villagers  followed  an  old  woman, 
talking  to  herself,  and  cursing  her  own  decrepitude,  which  kept 
her  the  last  of  the  party,  yet  pressing  forward  with  all  her  might 
to  get  her  share  of  the  spoil. 

When  they  met  her,  Mordaunt  was  astonished  to  recognize 
his  father's  old  housekeeper.  "  How  now,"  he  said,  "  Swertha, 
what  make  you  so  far  from  home  ? " 

"  Just  e'en  daikering  out  to  look  after  my  auld  master  and 
your  honor,"  replied  Swertha,  who  felt  like  a  criminal  caught 
m  the  manner ;  for  on  more  occasions  than  one,  Mr.  Mertoun 
had  intimated  his  high  disapprobation  of  such  excursions  as 
she  was  at  present  engaged  in. 

But  Mordaunt  was  too  much  engaged  with  his  own  thoughts 
to  take  much  notice  of  her  delinquency.  "  Have  you  seen  my 
father  ?  "  he  said. 

"  And  that  I  have,"  replied  Swertha — "  The  gude  gentle- 
man was  ganging  to  hirsel  himsell  doun  Erick's  Steps,  whilk 
would  have  been  the  ending  of  him,  that  is  in  no  way  a  crags- 
man. Sae  I  e'en  gat  him  wiled  away  hame — and  I  was  just 
seeking  you  that  you  may  gang  after  him  to  the  hall-house,  for, 
to  my  thought,  he  is  fartrae  weel." 

**  My  father  unwell  ? "  said  Mordaunt,  remembering  the 
faintness  he  had  exhibited  at  the  commencement  of  that  morn- 
ing's walk, 

"  Far  frae  weel — far  frae  weel,"  groaned  out  Swertha,  with 
a  piteous  shake  of  the  head — "  white  o'  the  gills — white  o'  the 
gills — and  him  to  think  of  coming  down  the  riva  ? " 

"  Return  home,  Mordaunt,"  said  Noma,  who  was  listening 
to  what  has  passed. .  "  I  will  see  all  that  is  necessary  done  for 
this  man's  relief,  and  you  will  find  him  at  the  Ranzelman's 
when  you  list  to  inquire.  You  cannot  help  him  more  than  you 
already  have  done." 

Mordaunt  felt  this  was  true,  and,  commanding  Swertha  to 
follow  him  instantly,  betook  himself  to  the  path  homeward. 

Swertha  hobbled  reluctantly  after  her  young  master  in  the 
same  direction,  until  she  lost  sight  of  him  on  his  entering  the 
cleft  of  the  rock ;  then  instantly  turned  about,  muttering  to 
herself,  "  Haste  home,  in  good  sooth  ? — haste  home,  and  lose 
the  best  chance  of  getting  a  new  rokelay  and  owerlay  that  I 
have  had  these  ten  years  ?  by  my  certie,  na — It's  seldom  sic 
rich  godsends  come  on  our  shore — no  since  the  Jenny  and 
James  came  ashore  in  King  Charlie's  time." 
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So  saying,  sbe  mended  her  pace  as  well  as  she  could,  and  a 
willing  mind  making  amends  for  frail  limbs,  posted  on  with 
Wonderful  dispatch  to  put  in  for  her  share  of  the  spoil.  She 
soon  reached  the  beach,  where  the  Ranzelman,  stuffing  his  own 
pouches  all  the  while,  was  exhorting  the  rest  to  part  things 
fair,  and  be  neighborly,  and  to  give  to  the  auld  and  helpless  a 
share  of  what  was  going,  which,  he  charitably  remarked,  would 
bring  a  blessing  on  the  shore,  and  send  them  ''  mail  wrecks  ere 
winter."* 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 


He  was  a  lovely  Tooth  I  gneas  ; 
The  panther  in  the  wilderaess 

Was  not  so  fair  as  hc> 
And  when  he  chose  to  sport  aod  play, 
)<fo  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

WORDSWOXTR. 


The  light  foot  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun  was  not  long  of  bear- 
ing him  to  Yarlshof.  He  entered  the  house  hastily,  for  what 
he  himself  had  observed  that  morning  corresponded  m  some  de- 
gree with  the  ideas  which  Swertha's  tale  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite. He  found  his  father,  however,  in  the  inner  apartment, 
reposing  himself  after  his  fatigue ;  and  his  first  question  satisfied 
him  that  the  good  dame  had  practiced  a  little  imposition  to  get 
rid  of  them  both. 

"  Where  is  this  dying  man,  whom  you  have  so  wisely  ven- 
tured your  own  neck  to  relieve  ? "  said  the  elder  Mertoun  to 
the  younger. 

"Noma,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "has  taken  him  under 
her  charge  ;  she  understands  such  matters." 

"  And  is  quack  as  well  as  witch }  "  said  the  elder  Mertoun. 
"  With  all  my  heart — it  is  a  trouble  saved.  But  I  hasted  home, 
on  Swertha's  hint,  to  look  out  for  lint  and  bandages ;  for  her 
speech  was  of  broken  bones." 

Mordaunt  kept  silence,  well  knowing  his  father  would  not 
persevere  in  his  inquiries  upon  such  a  matter,  and  not  willing 
either  to  prejudice  the  old  govemante,  or  to  excite  his  father  to 
one  of  those  excesses  of  passion  into  which  he  was  apt  to  burst, 

*  Not^  G.    Mair  wrecks  er^  mater. 
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when,  contrary  to  his  wont,  he  thought  proper  to  correct  the 
conduct  of  his  domestic. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  ere  old  Swertha  returned  from  her 
expedition,  heartily  fatigued,  and  bearing  with  her  a  bundle  of 
some  bulk,  containing,  it  v/ould  seem,  her  share  of  the  spoil 
Mordaunt  instantly  sought  her  out,  to  charge  her  with  the  de- 
ceits she  had  practiced  on  both  his  father  and  himself ;  but  the 
accused  matron  lacked  not  her  reply. 

"  By  her  troth,"  she  said,  "  she  thought  it  was  time  to  bid 
Mr.  Mertoun  gang  hame  and  get  bandages,  when  she  had  seen, 
with  her  ain  twa  een,  Mordaunt  ganging  down  the  cliff  like  a 
wild-cat — it  was  to  be  thought  br^en  bones  would  be  the  end, 
and  lucky  if  bandages  wad  do  any  good ; — and,  by  her  troth, 
she  might  weel  tell  Mordaunt  his  father  was  puirly,  and  him 
looking  sae  white  in  the  gills  (whilk,  she  wad  die  upon  it,  was 
the  very  word  she  used),  and  it  was  a  thing  that  couldna  be 
denied  by  man  at  this  very  moment." 

"  But,  Swertha,"  said  Mordaunt,  as  soon  as  her  clamorous 
defence  gave  him  time  to  speak  in  reply,  "  how  came  you,  that 
should  have  been  busy  with  your  housewifery  and  your  spin- 
ning, to  be  out  this  morning  at  Erick's  Steps,  in  order  to  take 
all  this  unnecessary  care  of  my  father  and  me  ? — And  what  is 
in  that  bundle,  Swertha  ?  for  I  fear,  Swertha,  you  have  been 
transgressing  the  law,  and  have  been  out  upon  the  wrecking 
system." 

"  Fair  fa*  your  sonsy  lace,  and  the  blessing  of  Saint  Ronald 
upon  you  1 "  said  Swertha,  in  a  tone  betwixt  coaxing  and  jest- 
ing ;  "  would  you  keep  a  puir  body  frae  mending  hersell,  and 
sae  muckle  gear  lying  on  the  loose  sand  for  the  lifting  ? — Hout, 
Maister  Mordaunt,  a  ship  ashore  is  a  sight  to  wile  the  minister 
out  of  his  very  pu'pit  in  the  middle  of  his  preaching,  muckle 
mair  a  puir  auld  ignorant  wife  frae  her  rock  and  her  tow.  And 
little  did  I  get  for  my  day's  wark — ^just  some  rags  o'  cambric 
things,  and  a  bit  or  twa  of  coorse  claith,  and  sic  like — the  strong 
and  the  hearty  get  a'  thing  in  this  warld." 

"  Yes,  Swertha,"  replied  Mertoun,  "  and  that  is  rather  hard, 
as  you  must  have  your  share  of  punishment  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  for  robbing  the  poor  mariners." 

"  Hout,  callant,  wha  wad  punish  an  auld  wife  like  me  for  a 
wheen  duds  ? — Folk  speak  muckle  black  ill  of  Earl  Patrick ; 
but  he  was  a  freend  to  the  shore,  and  made  wise  laws  against 
ony  body  helping  vessels  that  were  like  to  gang  on  tjie  breakers.* 
•^And  the  mariners,  I  have  heard  Bryce  Yagger  say,  lose  their 

(  *  This  was  literally  trvt. 
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right  frae  tho  time  kqcl  touches  sand ;  and,  moreover,  they  are 
dead  and  gane,  poor  souls — dead  and  gane,  and  care  little 
about  warld's  wealth  now — Nay,  nae  mair  than  the  great  Yarls 
and  Sea-kings,  in  the  Norse  days,  did  about  the  treasures  that 
they  buried  in  the  tombs  and  sepulchres  auld  langsyne.  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  the  sang,  Maister  Mordaunt,  how  Olaf  Tryguasson 
garr'd  hide  five  gold  crouns  in  the  same  grave  with  him  ? " 

"  No,  Swertha,"  said  Mordaunt,  who  took  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting the  cunning  old  plunderer — "you  never  told  me  that  \ 
but  I  tell  you,  that  the  stranger  whom  Noma  has  taken  down 
to  the  town,  will  be  well  enough  to-morrow,  to  ask  where  you 
h^^vc  iiidden  the  goods  that  you  have  stolen  from  the  wreck." 

*'  But  wha  will  tell  him  a  word  about  it,  hinnie  ? ''  said 
Swertha,  looking  slyly  up  in  her  young  master's  face — "  The 
mair  by  token,  since  I  maun  tell  ye,  that  I  have  a  bonny  rem- 
nant of  silk  amang  the  lave,  that  will  make  a  dainty  waistcoat 
to  yoursell,  the  first  merry-making  ye  gang  to." 

Mordaunt  could  no  longer  forbear  laughing  at  the  cunning 
with  which  the  old  dame  proposed  to  brit^  off  his  evidence  by 
imparting  a  portion  of  her  plunder ;  and,  desiring  her  to  get 
ready  what  provision  she  had  made  for  dinner,  he  returned  to 
his  father,  whom  he  found  still  sitting  in  the  same  place,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  posture,  in  which  he  had  left  him. 

When  their  hasty  and  frugal  meal  was  finished,  Mordaunt 
announced  to  his  father  his  purpose  of  going  down  to  the  town, 
or  hamlet,  to  look  after  the  shipwrecked  sailor. 

The  elder  Mertoun  assented  with  a  nod. 

^  He  must  be  ill  accommodated  there,  sir,"  added  his  son 
—a  hint  which  only  produced  another  nod  of  asseijt.  "  He 
seemed,  from  his  appearance,"  pursued  Mordaunt,  "to  be  of 
very  good  rank — and  admitting  thestf  poor  people  do  their  best 
to  receive  him,  in  his  present  weak  state,  yet " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  said  his  father,  interrupting 
him  ;  "  we,  you  think,  ought  to  do  something  towards  assisting 
him.  Go  to  him,  then — if  he  lacks  money,  let  him  name  the 
sum,  and  he  shall  have  it ;  but,  for  lodging  the  stranger  here, 
and  holding  intercourse  with  him,  I  neither  can  nor  will  do  so 
I  have  retired  to  this  farthest  extremity  of  the  British  Isles,  to 
avoid  new  friends,  and  new  faces,  and  none  such  shall  intrude 
on  me  either  their  happiness  or  their  misery.  When  you  have 
known  the  world  half  a  score  of  years  longer,  your  early  friencs 
will  have  given  you  reason  to  remember  them,  and  to  avoid  new 
ones  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Go  then — ^why  do  you  stop  r— 
rid  the  country  of  the  man«-Iet  me  see  no  one  about  me  but 
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those  vulgar  counteilanced,  the  extent  and  character  of  whosa 
petty  knavery  I  know,  and  can  submit  to,  as  to  an  evil  too 
trilling  to  cause  irritation."  He  then  threw  his  purse  to  his 
son,  and  signed  to  him  to  depart  with  all  speed. 

Mordaunt  was  not  long  before  he  reached  the  village.  In 
the  dark  abode  of  Neil  Ronaldson,  the  Ranzelman,  he  found 
the  stranger  seated  by  the  peat-fire,  upon  the  very  chest  which 
had  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  devout  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  the 
pedler.  The  Ranzelman  himself  was  absent,  dividing  with  all 
due  impartiality,  the  spoil  i  of  the  wrecked  vessel  amongst  the 
the  natives  of  the  comraurity ;  listening  to  and  redressing  their 
complaints  of  inequality ;  and  (if  the  matter  in  hand  had  not 
been,  from  beginning  to  end,  utterly  unjust  and  indefensible) 
discharging  the  part  of  a  wise  and  prudent  magbtrate,  in  aU 
the  details.  For  at  this  time,  and  probably  until  a  much  later 
period,  the  lower  orders  of  the  islanders  entertained  an  opinion^ 
common  to  barbarians  also  in  the  same  situation,  that  whatever 
was  cast  on  their  shores  became  their  indisputable  property. 

Margery  Bimbister,  the  worthy  spouse  of  the  Ranzelman, 
was  in  the  charge  of  the  house,  and  introduced  Mordaunt  to 
her  guest,  saying,  with  no  great  ceremony,  "  This  is  the  young 
tacksman — You  will  maybe  tell  him  your  name,  though  you 
will  not  tell  it  to  us.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  four  quarters, 
it's  but  little  you  would  have  said  to  onybody,  sae  lang  as  life 
lasted." 

The  stranger  arose,  and  shook  Mordaunt  hy  the  han4, 
observing,  he  understood  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
bis  life  and  his  chest.  "  The  rest  of  the  property,"  he  said, 
"  is,  I  see,  walking  the  plank ;  for  they  are  as  busy  as  the  devil 
in  a  gale  of  wind." 

"  And  what  was  the  use  of  your  seamanship,  then,"  said 
Margery,  "  that  you  couldna  keep  off  the  Sumburgh  Head  I 
It  would  have  been  lang  ere  Sumburgh  Head  had  com«  to 
you." 

"  Leave  us  for  a  moment,  good  Margery  Bimbister,"  said 
Mordaunt ;  "  I  wish  to  have  some  private  conversation  with 
this  gentleman." 

"  Gentleman  I "  said  Margery,  with  an  emphasis ;  "  not  but 
the  man  is  well  enough  to  look  at,"  she  added,  again  survey- 
ing him,  '^  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  muckle  of  the  gentlemaa 
about  him." 

Mordaunt  looked  at  the  stranger,  and  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  formed 
handsomely  4s  well  as  strongly.    Morda^nt's  intercourse  witli 
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'Society  was  not  extensive ;  but  he  thought  his  new  acqualn^ 
ance,  to  a  bold  sunburnt  handsome  countenance,  which  seemed 
to  have  ficed  various  climates,  added  the  frank  and  open 
manners  of  a  sailor.  He  answered  cheerfully  the  inquiries 
Which  Mordaunt  made  after  his  health  ;  and  maintained  that 
one  night's  rest  would  relieve  him  from  all  the  effects  of  the 
disaster  he  had  sustained.  But  he  spoke  with  bitterness  of  the 
avarice  and  curiosity  of  the  Ranzelman  and  his  spouse. 

"That  chattering  old  woman,"  said  the  stranger,  "has  per- 
secuted me  the  whole  day  for  the  name  of  the.  ship.  I  think 
she  might  be  contented  with  the  share  she  has  had  of  it.  I 
^as  the  principal  owner  of  the  vessel  that  was  lost  yonder,  and 
they  have  left  me  nothing  but  my  wearing  apparel.  Is  there 
no  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  in  this  wild  country, 
that  would  lend  a  hand  to  help  one  when  he  is  among  the 
breakers  t " 

Mordaunt  mentioned  Magnus  Troil,  the  principal  proprie- 
tor, as  well  as  the  Fowd,  or  provincial  judge,  of  the  district,  as 
the  person  from  whom  he  was  ntost  likely  to  obtain  redress ; 
and  regretted  ihat  his  own  youth,  and  his  father's  situation  as 
a  retired  stranger,  should  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  afford 
him  the  protection  he  required. 

"Nay,  ifor  your  part,  you  have  done  enough,"  said  the 
sailor ;  "  but  if  I  had  five  out  of  the  forty  brave  fellows  that  are 
fishes'  food  by  this  time,  the  devil  a  man  would  I  ask  to  do  me 
the  right  that  I  could  do  for  myself  I  '* 

"  Forty  hands  !  "  said  Mordaunt ;  "you  were  well  manned 
for  the  size  of  the  ship." 

"  Not  so  well  as  we  needed  to  be.  We  mounted  ten  guns 
besides  chasers ;  but  our  cruise  on  the  main  had  thinned  \is  of 
men,  and  lumbered  us  up  with  goods.  Six  of  our  guns  were  in 
ballast — Hands !  if  I  had  had  enough  of  hands,  we  would 
uever  have  miscarried  so  infernally.  The  people  were  knocked 
up  with  working  the  pumps,  and  so  took  to  their  boats,  and 
left  me  with  the  vessel,  to  sink  or  swim.  But  the  dogs  had 
their  pay,  and  I  can  afford  to  pardon  them — ^The  boats  swamped 
in  the  current — all  were  lost — and  here  am  I." 

"  You  had  come  north  about  then,  from  the  West  Indies  t  ** 
said  Mordaunt. 

"  Ay,  ay ;  the  vessel  was  the  Good  Hope  of  Bristol,  a  letter 
of  marque.  She  had  fine  luck  down  on  the  Spanish  main, 
both  with  commerce  and  privateering,  but  the  luck's  ended 
with  her  now.  My  name  is  Clement  Cleveland,  captain,  and 
'part  owner,  as  I  said  before<-^I  am  a  Bristol  man  bom — ^my 
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father  was  well  known  on  the  ToUsell— old  Clem  Cleveland 
of  the  College  Green." 

Mordaunt  had  no  right  to  inquire  farther,  and  yet  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  own  mind  was  but  half  satisfied.  There  was 
an  affectation  of  bluntness,  a  sort  of  defiance,  in  the  manner  of 
tlie  stranger,  for  which  circumstances  afforded  no  occasion. 
Captain  Cleveland  had  suffered  injustice  from  the  islanders, 
but  from  Mordaunt  he  had  only  received  kindness  and  protec- 
tion ;  yet  he  seemed  as  if  he  involved  all  the  neighborhood  in 
the  wrongs  he  complained  of.  Mordaunt  looked  down  and 
was  silent,  doubting  whether  it  would  be  better  to  take  his 
leave,  or  to  proceed  farther  in  his  offers  of  assistance.  Cleve- 
land seemed  to  guess  at  his  thoughts,  for  he  immediately  added, 
in  a  conciliating  manner, — "  I  am  a  plain  man.  Master  Mer- 
toun,  for  that  I  understand  is  your  name ;  and  I  am  a  ruined 
man  to  boot,  and  that  does  not  mend  one's  good  manners. 
But  you  have  done  a  kind  and  friendly  part  by  me,  and  it  may 
be  I  think  as  much  of  it  as  if  I  thanked  you  more.  And  so  be- 
fore I  leave  this  place,  I'll  give  you  my  fowling-piece ;  she  will 
put  a  hundred  swan-shot  through  a  Dutchman's  cap  at  eighg^ 
paces — she  will  carry  ball  too— I  have  hit  a  wild  bull  within  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards — but  I  have  two  pieces  that  are  as 
good,  or  better,  so  you  may  keep  this  for  my  sake." 

"  That  would  be  to  take  my  share  of  the  wreck,"  answered 
Mordaunt,  laughing. 

"  No  such  matter,"  said  Cleveland,  undoing  a  case  which 
contained  several  guns  and  pistols, — *'  you  see  I  have  saved 
my  private  arm-chest,  as  well  as  my  clpthes — that  the  tall  old 
woman  in  the  dark  rigging  managed  for  me.  And,  between 
ourselves,  it  is  worth  all  I  have  lost ;  for,"  he  added,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  looking  round,  "  when  I  speak  of  being  ruined 
in  the  hearing  of  these  land-sharks,  I  do  not  mean  ruined  stock 
and  block.  No,  here  is  something  will  do  more  than  shoot  sea- 
fowl."  So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  great  ammunition-pouch 
marked  Swan-shot^  and  showed  Mordaunt,  hastily,  that  it  was 
full  of  Spanish  pistoles  and  Portagues  (as  the  broad  Portugal 
pieces  were  then  called).  "  No,  no,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  have  ballast  enough  to  trim  the  vessel  again ;  and  now, 
will  you  take  the  piece  ? " 

"  Since  you  are  willing  to  give  it  me,"  said  Mordaunt, 
laughing,  "  with  all  my  heart.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you,  in 
my  father's  name,"  he  added,  showing  his  purse,  "  whether 
you  wanted  any  of  that  same  ballast." 

'*  Thanks,  but  you  see  I  am  provided — take  my  old  acquaint* 
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tnce,  and  may  she  serve  you  as  well  as  she  has  served  me ; 
but  you  will  never  make  so  good  a  voyage  with  her.  You  can 
shoot,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Tolerably  well,"  said  Mordaunt,  admiring  the  piece, 
which  was  a  beautiful  Spanish-barrel  gun,  inlaid  with  gold, 
small  in  the  bore,  and  of  unusual  length,  such  as  is  chiefly  used 
for  shooting  sea-fowl,  and  for  ball  practice. 

"With  slugs,"  continued  the  donor,  "never  gun  shot 
closer ;  and  with  single  ball,  you  may  kill  a  seal  two  hundred 
yards  at  sea  from  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  of  this  iron-bound 
coast  of  yours.  But  I  tell  you  again  that  the  old  rattler  will 
never  do  you  the  service  she  has  done  me." 

"  I  shall  not  use  her  so  dexterously,  perhaps,"  said  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  Umph  1 — ^perhaps,"  replied  Cleveland  ;  "  but  rnat  is  not 
the  question.  What  say  you  to  shooting  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
just  as  we  run  aboard  of  a  Spaniard  ?  So  the  Don  was  taken 
aback,  and  we  laid  him  athwart  the  hawse,  and  carried  her  cut- 
lass in  hand  ;  and  worth  the  while  she  was — stout  brigantine — 
El  Santo  Francisco— bound  for  Porto  Bello,  with  gold  and 
negroes.  That  little  bit  of  lead  was  worth  twenty  thousand 
pistoles." 

"  I  have  shot  at  no  such  game  as  yet,"  said  Mordaun,.. 

"  Well,  all  in  good  time ;  we  cannot  weigh  till  the  tide 
makes.  But  you  are  a  tight,  handsome,  active  young  man. 
What  is  to  ail  vou  to  take  a  trip  after  some  of  this  stufE  ? " 
laying  his  hand  on  the  bag  of  gold. 

"  My  father  talks  of  my  travelling  soon,"  replied  Mordaunt, 
who,  bom  to  hold  men-of-wars-men  in  great  respect,  felt  flat- 
tered by  thb  invitation  from  one  who  appeared  a  thoroughbred 
seaman. 

"  I  respect  him  for  the  thought,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  and 
I  will  visit  him  before  I  weigh  anchor.  I  have  a  consort  off 
these  islands,  and  be  cursed  to  her.  She'll  find  me  out  some- 
where, though  she  parted  company  in  the  bit  of  a  squall,  unless 
she  is  gone  to  Davy  Jones  too. — Well,  she  was  better  found 
than  we,  and  not  so  deep  loaded — she  must  have  weathered 
it.  We'll  have  a  hammock  slung  for  you  aboard,  and  make  a 
sailor  and  a  man  of  you  in  the  same  trip." 

"  I  should  like  it  well  enough,"  said  Mordaunt,  who  eagerly 
longed  to  see  more  of  the  world  than  his  lonely  situation  had 
hitherto  permitted ;  "  but  then  my  father  must  decide." 

"Your  father?  pooh!"  said  Captain  Cleveland ;—"  but 
you  are  very  right, "^  he  added,  checking  himself ;   "  Gad,  I 
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have  livea  so  long  at  sea,  that  I  cannot  think  anybody  hts  t 
right  to  think  except  the  captain  and  the  master.  But  you  are 
very  right.  I  will  go  up  to  the  old  gentleman  this  instant,  and 
speak  to  him  myself.  He  lives  in  that  handsome,  modem- 
looking  building,  I  suppose,  that  I  see  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  ?  " 

"  In  that  old  half-ruined  house,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  he  does 
indeed  live ;  but  he  will  see  no  visitors." 

"  Then  you  must  drive  the  point  yourself,  for  I  can't  stay 
in  this  latitude.  Since  your  father  is  no  magistrate,  1  must  go 
to  see  this  same  Magnus — how  call  you  him  ? — who  is  not 
justice  of  peace,  but  something  else  that  will  do  the  turn  as 
well.  These  fellows  have  got  two  or  three  things  that  I  must 
and  will  have  back — ^let  them  keep  the  rest,  and  be  d — d  to 
them.  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  to  him,  just  by  way  of  com- 
mission?" 

"  It  is  scarce  needful,"  said  Mordaunt.  "  It  is  enough  that 
you  are  shipwrecked,  and  need  his  help , — ^but  yet  I  may  as 
well  furnish  you  with  a  letter  of  introduction." 

"  There,"  said  the  sailor,  producinj^  a  writing-case  from  his 
chest,  "  are  youf  writing-tools. — Meantime,  since  bulk  has  been 
broken,  I  will  nail  down  the  hatches,  and  make  sure  of  the  cargo." 

While  Mordaunt,  accordingly,  was  engaged  in  writing  to 
Magnus  Troil  a  letter,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  in  which 
Captain  Cleveland  had  been  thrown  upon  their  coast,  the  Cap- 
tain, having  first  selected  and  laid  aside  some  wearing  apparel 
atid  necessaries  enough  to  fill  a  knapsack,  took  in  hand  ham- 
mer and  nails,  employed  himself  in  securing  the  lid  of  his 
sea-chest,  by  fastening  it  down  in  a  workman-like  manner, 
and  then  added  the  corroborating  security  6f  a  cord,  twisted 
and  knotted  with  nautical  dexterity.  "  I  leave  tfiis  in  your 
charge,"  he  said,  "all  except  this,"  showing  the  bag  of  gold, 
"  and  these,"  pointing  to  a  cutlass  and  pistols,  "  which  may 
prevent  all  farther  risk  of  my  parting  company  with  my  Porta- 
gues." 

"  You  will  find  no  occasion  for  weapons  in  this  country, 
Captain  Cleveland,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  a  child  might  travel 
with  a  purse  of  gold  from  Sumburgh  Head  to  the  Scaw  of 
TJnst,  and  no  soul  would  injure  him." 

"  And  that's  pretty  boldly  said,  young  gentleman,  consider- 
ing what  is  going  on  without  doors  at  this  moment." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mordaunt,  a  little  confused,  "  what  comes 
on  land  with  the  tide,  they  reckon  their  lawful  property.  On6 
would  think  they  had  studied  under  Sir  ArthegaJ,  "^rtio  pro- 
nounces^ 
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*  For  equal  right  in  equal  things  doth  stand. 
And  what  the  mighty  sea  hath  once  possess'd, 

And  plucked  quite  from  all  possessors'  hands, 
Or  else  by  wrecks  that  wretches  have  distressed. 

He  may  dispose,  by  his  resistless  might. 

As  things  at  random  left,  to  whom  he  list.*  "  * 

''I  shall  think  the  better  of  plays  and  ballads  as  long  as  I 
live,  for  these  very  words,"  said  Captain  Cleveland  ;  "  and  yet 
I  have  loved  them  well  enough  in  my  day.  But  this  is  good 
doctrine,  and  more  men  than  one  may  trim  their  sails  to  such 
a  breeze.  What  the  sea  sends  is  ours,  that's  sure  enough. 
However,  in  case  that  your  good  folks  should  think  the  land  as 
well  as  the  sea  may  present  them  with  waiffs  and  strays,  I  ^ill 
make  bold  to  take  my  cutlass  and  pistols. — ^Will  you  cause  my 
chest  to  be  secured  in  your  own  house  till  you  hear  from  me, 
and  use  your  influence  to  procure  me  a  guide  to  show  me  the 
way,  and  to  carry  my  kit  ? " 

"  Will  you  go  by  sea  or  land  ? "  said  Mordaunt,  in  reply. 

"  By  sea  I  "  exclaimed  Cleveland.  "  What — in  one  of  these 
cockleshells,  and  a  cracked  cockleshell  to  boot  ?  No,  no — land, 
land,  unless  I  knew  my  crew,  my  vessel,  and  my  voyage." 

They  parted  accordingly.  Captain  Cleveland  being  supplied 
with  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to  Burgh  Westra,  and  his  chest 
being  carefully  removed  to  the  mansion-house  at  Yarlshof. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

This  is  a  gentle  trader,  and  a  prudent. 

He's  no  Autolyciis,  to  blear  your  eye 

With  quips  of  worldly  gauds  and  gamesomeneaa  ; 

But  seasons  all  his  glittering  merchandise 

With  wholesome  doctrines  suited  to  the  use, 

As  men  sauce  goose  with  sage  and  rosemary. 

Old  Plat. 

On  the  subsequent  morning,  Mordaunt,  in  answer  to  his 
father's  inquiries,  began  to  give  him  some  account  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  waves.  But 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  recapitulating  the  particulars  which 
Cleveland  had  communicated,  when  Mr.  Mertoun's  looks  be- 
came disturbed — ^he  arose  hastily,  and,  after  pacing  twice  or 
thrice  across  the  room,  he  retired  into  the  inner  chamber  to 

•  £  Spenser's  FmtrU  Qiteefu,  Book  ir.  Canto  vi.£ 
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which  he  usually  confined  himself  while  under  the  influence  of 
mental  malady.  In  the  evening  he  re-appeared,  without  any 
traces  of  his  disorder,  but  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  his 
son  avoided  recurring  to  the  subject  which  had  affected  him. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  was  thus  left  without  assistance,  to  form 
^at  his  leisure  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  new  acquaintance 
which  the  sea  had  sent  him ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  him- 
self surprised  to  find  the  result  less  favorable  to  the  stranger 
than  he  could  well  account  for.  There  seemed  to  Mordaunt 
to  be  a  sort  of  repelling  influence  about  the  man.  True,  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  of  a  frank  and  prepossessing  manner, 
but  there  was  an  assumption  of  superiority  about  him  which 
Mordaunt  did  not  quite  so  much  like.  Although  he  was  so 
keen  a  sportsman  as  to  be  delighted  with  his  acquisition  of  the 
Spanish-barrelled  gun,  and  accordingly  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted it  with  great  interest,  paying  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  most  minute  parts  about  the  lock  and  ornaments,  yet  he 
was,  upon  the  whole,  inclined  to  have  some  scruples  about  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  acquired  it. 

"I  should  not  have  accepted  it,"  he  thought;  "perhaps 
Captain  Cleveland  might  give  it  me  as  a  sort  of  payment  for 
the  trifling  service  I  did  him ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  churl- 
ish to  refuse  it  in  the  way  it  was  oflered.  I  wish  he  had 
looked  more  like  a  man  whom  one  would  have  chosen  to  be 
obliged  to." 

But  a  successful  day's  shooting  reconciled  him  to  his  gun, 
and  he  became  assured,  like  most  young  sportsmen  in  similar 
circumstances,  that  all  other  pieces  were  but  pop-guns  in  com- 
parison. But  then,  to  be  doomed  to  shoot  gulls  and  seals  when 
there  were  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  to  be  come  at — ^when 
there  were  ships  to  be  boarded,  and  steersmen  to  be  marked  off", 
seemed  but  a  dull  and  contemptible  destiny.  His  father  had 
mentioned  his  leaving  these  islands,  and  no  other  mode  of 
occupation  occurred  to  his  inexperience  save  that  of  the  sea, 
with  which  he  had  been  conversant  fi-om  his  infancy.  His 
ambition  had  formerly  aimed  no  higher  than  at  sharing  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  a  Greenland  fishing  expedition ;  for  it  was 
in  that  scene  that  the  Zetlanders  laid  most  of  their  perilous  ad- 
ventures. But  war  was  again  raging,  the  history  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Captain  Morgan,  and  o5ier  bold  adventurers,  an  ac- 
count of  whose  exploits  he  had  purchased  from  Bryce  Snailsfoot, 
had  made  much  impression  on  his  mind,  and  the  ofler  of  Cap- 
tain Cleveland  to  take  him  to  sea  fi^uently  recurred  to  him, 
although  the  pleasure  of  such  a  project  was  somewhat  damped 
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by  a  doubt,  whether,  in  the  long  run,  he  should  not  fina  many 
objections  to  his  proposed  commander.  This  much  he  aheady 
saw,  that  he  was  opinionative,  and  might  probably  prove  arbi- 
trary; and  that,  since  even  kindness  was  mingled  with  an  as- 
sumption of  superiority,  his  occasional  displeasure  might  contain 
a  great  deal  more  of  that  disagreeable  ingredient  than  could  be 
palatable  to  those  who  sailed  under  him.  And  yet,  after  count- 
ing all  risks,  could  his  father's  consent  but  be  obtained,  with 
what  pleasure,  he  thought,  would  he  embark  in  quest  of  new 
scenes  and  strange  adventures,  in  which  he  proposed  to  himself 
to  achieve  such  deeds  as  should  be  the  theme  of  many  a  tale  to 
the  lovely  sisters  of  Burgh  Westra — tajes  at  which  Minna  should 
weep  and  Brenda  should  smile,  and  both  should  marvel !  And 
this  was  to  be  the  reward  of  his  labors  and  his  dangers ;  for  the 
hearth  of  Magnus  Troil  had  a  magnetic  influence  over  his 
thoughts,  and  however  they  might  traverse  amid  his  day-dreamS| 
it  was  the  point  where  they  finaJly  settled. 

There  were  times  when  Mordaunt  thought  of  mentioning  to 
his  father  the  conversation  he  had  held  with  Captain  Cleveland, 
and  the  seaman's  proposal  to  him,  but  the  very  short  and  gen- 
eral account  which  he  had  given  of  that  person's  history,  upon 
the  morning  after  his  departure  from  the  hamlet,  had  produced 
a  sinister  effect  on  Mr.  Mertoun's  mind,  and  discouraged  him 
from  speaking  farther  on  any  subject  connected  with  it.  It 
would  be  time  enough,  he  thought,  to  mention  Captain  Cleve-: 
land's  proposal  when  his  consort  should  arrive,  and  when  he 
should  repeat  his  offer  in  a  more  formal  manner ;  and  these  he 
supposed  events  likely  very  soon  to  happen. 

But  days  grew  to  weeks,  and  weeks  were  numbered  into 
months,  and  he  heard  nothing  from  Cleveland ;  and  only  learned 
by  an  occasional  visit  from  Bryce  Snaikfoot,  that  the  Captain 
was  residing  at  Burgh  Westra  as  one  of  the  family,  Mordaunt 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  this,  although  the  unlimited  hospi- 
tality of  the  islands,  which  Magnus  Troil,  both  from  fortune  and 
disposition,  carded  to  the  utmost  extent,  made  it  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  he  should  remain  in  the  family  until  he  disposed 
of  himself  otherwise.  Still  it  seemed  strange  he  had  not  gone 
to  some  of  the  northern  isles  to  inquire  aSer  his  consort ;  or 
that  he  did  not  rather  choose  to  make  Lerwick  his  residence, 
where  fishing  vessels  often  brought  news  from  the  coasts  and 
ports  of  Scotland  and  Holland.  Again,  why  did  he  not  send 
for  the  chest  he  had  deposited  at  Yarlshof  ?  and  still  farther, 
Mordaunt  thought  it  would  have  been  but  polite  if  the  stranger 
bad  sent  him  some  sort  of  message  in  token  of  remembrance. 
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These  subjects  of  reflection  were  connected  with  another  still 
more  unpleasant,  and  more  difficult  to  account  for.  Until  the 
arrival  of  this  person,  scarce  a  week  had  passed  without  bringing 
him  some  kind  greeting  or  token  of  recollection  from  Bu^h 
Westra ;  and  pretences  were  scarce  ever  wanting  for  maintain- 
ing a  constant  intercourse.  Minna  wanted  the  words  of  a 
Norse  ballad;  or  desired  to  have,  for  her  various  collections, 
feathers,  or  eggs,  or  shells,  or  specimens  of  the  rarer  sea-weeds ; 
or  Brenda  sent  a  riddle  to  be  resolved,  or  a  song  to  be  learned ; 
or  the  honest  old  Udaller — in  a  rude  manuscript,  which  might 
have  passed  for  an  ancient  Runic  inscription  —  sent  his  hearty 
greetings  to  his  good  young  friend,  with  a  present  of  something 
to  make  good  cheer,  and  an  earnest  request  he  would  come  to 
Burgh  Westra  as  soon,  and  stay  there  as  long,  as  possible. 
These  kindly  tokens  of  remembrance  were  often  sent  by  special 
message ;  besides  which,  there  was  never  a  passenger  or  a  trav- 
eller who  crossed  from  the  one  mansion  to  the  other  who  did 
not  bring  to  Mordaunt  some  friendly  greeting  from  the  Udaller 
and  his  family.  Of  late,  this  intercourse  had  become  more  and 
more  infrequent;  and  no  messenger  from  Burgh  Westra  had 
visited  Yarlshof  for  several  weeks.  Mordaunt  both  observed 
and  felt  this  alteration,  and  it  dwelt  on  his  mind,  while  he 
questioned  Bryce  as  closely  as  pride  and  prudence  would  permit, 
to  ascertam,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  change.  Yet  he 
endeavored  to  assume  an  indifferent  air  while  he  asked  the 
yagger  whether  there  were  no  news  in  the  country, 

"  Great  news,"  the  yagger  replied ;  "  and  a  gey  mony  of  them. 
That  crackbrained  carle,  the  new  factor,  is  for  making  a  change 
in  the  bismars  and  the  lispunds  ;  •  and  our  worthy  Fowd,  Mag- 
nus Troil,  has  sworn  that,  sooner  than  change  them  for  the  stifi- 
yard  or  aught  else,  he'll  fling  Factor  Yellowley  from  Brassa 
Craig." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Mordaunt,  very  little  interested. 

"  All  1  and  eneugh,  I  think,"  replied  the  pedler.  "  How  arc 
folks  to  buy  and  sell  if  the  weights  are  changed  on  them  ?  " 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  but  have  you  heard  of  no 
strange  vessels  on  the  coast  ?  " 

"Six  Dutch  doggers  off  Brassa;  and,  as  I  hear,  a  high- 
quartered  galliot  thing,  with  a  gaff  main^,  lying  in  Scalloway 
Bay.     She  will  be  from  Norway." 

"  No  ships  of  war  or  sloops  ?  " 

"None,"  replied  the  pedler,  "since  the  Kite  Tender  sailed 

•  Tbcte  are  wdfhis  of  Nonresua  offifin,  ttitt  used  aa  Zetland. 
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with  the  impress  men.  If  it  was  His  wiO^  and  out  men  were 
out  of  her,  I  wish  the  deep  sea  had  her  I  " 

"  Were  there  no  news  at  Burgh  Westra  ? — ^Were  the  family 
aU  well  ? " 

"  A'  weel,  and  weel  to  do— out-taken,  it  may  be,  something 
ower  muckle  daffing  and  laughing — dancing  ilk  night,  they  say, 
wi'  the  stranger  captain  that's  living  there — him  that  was 
ashore  on  Sumbuigh  Head  the  tother  day — less  daffing  served 
him  then." 

"  Daffing !  dancing  every  night  I "  said  Mordaunt,  not  partic- 
ularly well  satisfied-!-"  Whbm  does  Captain  Cleveland  dance 
with  ? " 

**  Onybody  he  likes,  I  fancy,"  said  the  yagger ;  "at  onyrate, 
he  gars  a'body  yonder  dance  after  hb  fiddle.  But  I  ken  little 
about  it,  for  I  am  no  free  in  conscience  to  look  upqn  the  fiing« 
ing  fancies.  Folks  should  mind  that  life  is  made  but  of  rott^ii. 
yarn." 

"  I  fancy  that  it  b  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  that  wholesome 
truth  that  you  deal  in  such  tender  wares,  Bnrce,"  replied  Mor- 
daunt, dissatisfied  as  well  with  the  tenor  of  the  reply  as  with 
the  affected  scruples  of  the  respondent. 

"  That's  as  muckle  as  to  say,  that  I  suld  hae  minded  you 
was  a  flinger  and  a  fiddler  yoursell,  Maister  Mordaunt ;  but  I 
am  an  auld  man  and  maun  unburden  my  conscience.  But  ye 
will  be  for  the  dance,  I  sail  warrant,  that's  to  be  fit  Burgh  Wes- 
tra on  John's  Even  {Saunt  John's,  as  the  blinded  creatures  ca' 
him),  and  nae  doubt  ye  will  be  for  some  warldly  braws — hose, 
waistcoats,  or  sic  like  ?  I  hae  pieces  frae  Flanders  "-^With 
that  he  placed  his  movable  warehouse  on  the  table,  and  began 
to  unlock  it. 

"  Dance  I "  repeated  Mordaunt — "  Dance  on  St.  John's 
Even  ? — ^Were  you  desired  tp  bid  me  to  it,  Bryce  ? " 

"  Na — but  ye  ken  weel  eneugh  ye  wad  be  welcome,  bidden 
or  no  bidden.  This  Captain — ^how-ca'-ye-him — is  to  be  skudler, 
as  they  ca't — the  first  of  the  gang,  like." 

"  The  devil  take  him  1 "  said  Mordaunt  in  impatient  surprise. 

"  A'  in  gude  time,"  replied  the  yagger ;  "  hurry  no  man's 
cattle  — the  devil  will  hae  his  due,  I  warrant  ye,  or  it  winna  be 
for  lack  of  seeking.  But  it's  true  I'm  telling  you,  for  a'  ye  stare 
like  a  wild  cat ;  and  this  same  Captain — I  wat-na-his-name — ■ 
bought  ane  of  the  very  waistcoats  that  I  am  ganging  to  show 
ye — purple,  wi'  a  gowd  bindingi  and  bonnily  broidered,  and  I 
liave  a  piece  tor  you,  the  neighbor  of  it,  wi'  a  green  grund ; 
and  U  ye  me^p  tQ>  iitxi^e)^  yoursell  \^  bf  side  him,  ye  maun  e'e« 
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buy  it,  for  it's  gowd  that  glances  in  the  lasses'  een  now-a-days. 
See — look  till't,"  he  added,  displaying  the  pattern  in  various 
points  of  view ;  "  look  till  it  through  the  light,  and  till  the  light 
through  // — wi*  the  grain,  and  agaitist  the  grain — it  shows  ony 
gate — cam  frae  Antwerp  a*  the  gate — ^four  dollars  is  the  price  \ 
and  yon  Captain  was  sae  weel  pleased  that  he  flang  down  a 
twenty  shilling  Jacobus,  and  bade  me  keep  the  change  and  be 
d — d  ! — ^poor  silly  profane  creature,  I  pity  him." 

Without  inquiring  whether  the  pedler  bestowed  his  compas- 
sion on  the  worldly  imprudence  or  the  religious  deficiencies  of 
Captain  Cleveland,  Mordaunt  turned  from  him,  folded  his  arms, 
and  paced  the  apartment,  muttering  to  himself,  *'  Not  asked — 
A  stranger  t6  be  king  of  the  feast  I " — ^Words  which  he  repeated 
so  earnestly,  that  Bryce  caught  a  part  of  their  imnort. 

"  As  for  asking,  I  am  almaist  bauid  to  say,  tnat  ye  will  be 
asked,  Maister  Mordaunt." 

"  Did  they  mention  my  name,  then? "  said  Mordaunt. 

"I  canna  preceesely  say  that,"  said  Bryce  Snailsfoot ;  "but 
ye  needna  turn  away  your  head  sae  sourly,  like  a  sealgh  when 
he  leaves  the  shore ;  for,  do  you  see,  I  heard  distinctly  that  a' 
the  revellers  about  are  to  be  there ;  and  is't  to  be  thought  they 
would  leave  out  you,  an  auld  kend  freend,  and  the  lightest  foot 
at  sic  frolics  (Heaven  send  you  a  better  praise  in  His  ain  gude 
time  !)  that  ever  flang  at  a  fiddle-squeak  between  this  and  Unst  ? 
Sae  I  consider  ye  altogether  the  same  as  invited — and  ye  had 
best  provide  yourself  wi'  a  wabtcoat,  for  brave  and  brisk  will 
every  man  be  that's  there — ^the  Lord  pity  them  !  " 

He  thus  continued  to  follow  with  his  green  glazen  eyes  the 
motions  of  young  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who  was  pacing  the  room 
in  a  very  pensive  manner,  which  the  yagger  probably  misinter- 
preted, as  he  thought,  like  Claudio,  that  S  a  man  is  sad,  it  must 
needs  be  because  he  lacks  money.  Bryce,  therefore,  after  an- 
other pause,  thus  accosted  him.  "Ye  needna  be  sad  about 
the  matter,  Maister  Mordaunt ;  for  although  I  got  the  just  price 
of  the  article  from  the  captain-man,  yet  I  maun  deal  freendly  wi* 
you,  as  a  kend  freend  and  customer,  and  bring  the  price,  zz 
they  say,  within  your  purse-mouth — or  it's  the  same  to  me  to 
let  it  lie  ower  till  Martinmas  or  e'en  to  Candlemas.  I  am 
decent  in  the  warld,  Maister  Mordaunt- — ^forbid  that  I  should 
hurry  onybody,  far  mair  a  freend  that  has  paid  me  siller  afore 
now.  Or  I  wad  be  content  to  swap  the  garment  for  the  value 
in  feathers  or  sea-otters'  skins,  or  ony  kind  of  peltrie — nane  kens 
better  than  yoursell  how  to  come  by  sic  war^s — and  I  am  sure 
I  hate  furnished  you  wi'  the  primest  o'  powder.    I  dmna  ken  it 
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I  tell't  ye  it  was  out  o'  the  kist  of  Captain  Plunket,  that  peiished 
on  the  Scaw  of  Unst,  wi'  the  armed  brig  Mary  sax  years  syne. 
He  was  a  prime  fowler  himself,  and  luck  it  was  that  the  kist 
came  ashore  dry.  I  sell  that  to  nane  but  gude  marksmen.  And 
so,  I  was  saying,  if  ye  had  ony  wares  ye  liked  to  coup  ♦  for  the 
waistcoat,  I  wad  be  ready  to  trock  wi*  you,  for  assuredly  ye  will 
be  wanted  at  Burgh  Westra  on  Saint  John's  Even  ;  and  ye 
wadna  like  to  look  waur  than  the  Captain — that  w:.dna  be 
setting." 

"  I  will.be  there,  at  least,  whether  wanted  or  not,"  said  Mor* 
daunt,  stopping  short  in  his  walk,  and  taking  the  waistcoat-piece 
hastily  out  of  the  pedler's  hands ;  "  and,  as  you  say,  will  not 
disgrace  them." 

"  Haud  a  care — baud  a  care,  Maister  Mordaunt,"  exclaimed 
the  pedler ; "  ye  handle  it  as  it  were  a  bale  of  coarse  wadmaal — 
ye'U  fray't  to  bits — ^ye  might  weel  say  my  ware  is  tender — and 
ye'll  mind  the  price  is  four  dollars — Sail  I  put  ye  in  my  book 
for  it?" 

"  No,"  said  Mordaunt,  hastily ;  and  taking  out  his  purse,  h6 
flung  down  the  money, 

"  Grace  to  ye  to  wear  the  garment,"  said  the  joyous  pedler, 
"and  to  me  to  guide  the  siller;  and  protect  us  from  earthly 
vanities  and  earthly  covetousness ;  and  send  you  the  white 
linen  raiment,  whilk  is  mair  to  be  desired  than  the  muslins, 
and  cambrics,  and  lawns,  and  silks  of  this  world  \  and  send  me 
the  talents  which  avail  more  than  much  fine  Spanish  gold,  of 
Dutch  dollars  either — and — but  God  guide  the  callant,  what 
for  is  he  wrapping  the  silk  up  that  gate,  like  a  wisp  of  hay  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  old  Swertha,  the  housekeeper,  entered,  to 
whom,  as  if  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  Mordaunt  threw 
bis  purchase,  with  something  like  careless  disdain  •  and,  tell- 
ing her  to  put  it  aside,  snatched  his  gun,  which  stood  in  the 
comer,  threw  his  shooting  accoutrements  about  him,  and, 
without  noticing  Bryce's  attempt  to  enter  into  cmversation 
upon  the  "  braw  sealskin,  as  saft  as  doe-leather,"  which  made 
the  sling  and  cover  of  his  fowling-piece,  he  left  the  apartment 
abruptly. 

The  yagger,  with  those  green,  goggling,  and  gain-descrying 
kind  of  optics,  which  we  have  already  described,  continued 
gazing  for  an  instant  after  the  customer,  who  treated  his  wares 
with  such  irreverence. 

Swertha  also  looked  after  him  with  some  surprise.  "  The 
callant's  in  a  creel,"  quoth  she. 

*  Barter. 
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"  In  a  creel  I "  echoed  the  pedler ;  **  he  will  be  as  wowf  as 
ever  his  father  was.  To  guide  in  that  gate  a  bargain  that  cost 
him  four  dollars  I — very,  very  Fifisii,  as  the  east-country  fisher- 
folk  say." 

"  Four  dollars  for  that  green  rag  !  "  said  Swertha,  catching 
at  the  words  which  the  yagger  had  unwarily  suffered  to  escape 
—  "  that  was  a  bargain  indeed  I  I  wonder  whether  he  is  the 
greater  fuile,  or  you  ihr  mair  rogue,  Bryce  Snailsfoct." 

"  I  didna  say  it  cost  him  preceesely  four  dollars/'  said 
Snailsfoot;  ^but  if  it  had,  the  lad's  siller's  bis  ain,  I  hope, 
and  he  b  auld  eneugh  to  make  his  ain  bairns.  Mair  by 
token. the  guces  are  weel  worth  the  money,  and  mair." 

*  Mair  by  .okcn,"  said  Swertha,  coolly,  "  I  will  see  what 
bis  fathPt  thinks  about  it*^ 

**  Yell  no  ot  sac  ill  natured,  Mbtress  Swertha,**  said  the 
yagger  *  that  will  be  but  cauld  thanks  for  the  bonny  owerlay 
that  I  hae  brough  you  ^  the  way  frae  Lerwick." 

**  And  a  bomy  price  ye'll  be  setting  on't,"  said  Swertha; 
•  for  that's  the  gate  your  good  deeds  end." 

"  Ye  S2ll  hae  the  fixing  of  the  price  ^'oursell ;  or  it  may  lie 
ower  till  ye're  ouying  something  for  the  house,  or  for  your  mas- 
ter, and  it  can  make  a'  ae  count" 

'*  Troth  and  that's  true,  Bryce  Snailsfoot ;  I  am  thinking 
we'll  want  some  napery  sune — ^for  it's  no  to  be  thought  we  can 
spin,  and  the  like,  as  if  there  was  a  mistress  in  the  house ;  and 
sae  we  make  nane  at  hame." 

''And  that's  what  I  ca'  walking  bv  the  word,"  said  the 
yagger.  '*  Go  unto  those  that  buy  and  sell ; '  there's  macklo 
profit  in  that  text" 

"  There*s  a  pleasure  in  dealing  with  a  discreet  man,  that 
can  make  profit  of  onything,"  said  Swertha  ;  *'  and  now  that  I 
take  another  look  at  that  daft  callant*s  waistcoat*pieoe,  X  think 
it  is  honestly  worth  four  dollars." 


CHAPTER  TENTH, 


I  lutTO  poHewed  the  regulation  of  the  weather  atul  the  distribution  of  the  aeatons.    The 
sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates,  a    * 
clouds,  at  my  command,  hare  poi 


sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates,  and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my  direction  ;  th* 
land,  hare  pourea  forth  their  waters. — Ramslas. 


Any  sudden  cause  for  anxious  and  mortifying  reflection^ 
which,  in  advanced  age,  occasions  sullen  and  pensive  inactivity. 
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•diiiulated  youth  to  eager  and  active  exertion ;  as  if,  like  the 
hurt  deer,  they  endeavored  to  drown  the  pain  of  the  shaft  by 
the  rapidity  of  motion.  When  Mordaunt  caught  up  his  gun, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house  oi  Yarlshof,  he  walked  on  witli 
great  activity  over  waste  and  wild,  without  any  determined  pur- 
pose, except  that  of  escaping,  if  possible,  from  the  smart  of  his 
own  irritation.  His  rridr  was  cffectuahy  mortified  by  the 
report  of  the  ya^er,  which  coincided  exactly  with  some  doubts 
he  had  been  led  to  entertain,  by  the  long  and  unkind  silence 
of  his  friends  at  Burgh  Westra. 

If  the  fortunes  of  Caesar  had  doomed  him,  as  the  poet 
cujgests,  to  Iiave  been 

••  Ull^  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green-* 

it  is  nevertheless  to  be  presumed,  that  a  foD  from  a  rival,  m 
that  rustic  exeicise,  would  have  mortified  him  as  mrich  as  a 
ddEeat  from  u, competitor,  when  he  was  struggling  for  the 
cmpiry  of  the  -vcrld.  And  even  so  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  de 
graded  in  hit  own  eyes  from  the  height  which  he  had  occupied 
r^s  the  chiei  amongst  the  youth  of  the  island,  felt  vexed  and 
irritated,  as  well  as  humbled.  The  two  beautiful  sisters,  also, 
whose  smiles  all  were  so  desirous  of  acquiring,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  on  terms  of  such  familiar  affection,  that,  with  the 
same  ease  and  innocence,  there  was  unconsciously  mixed  a 
shade  of  deeper  though  undefined  tenderness  than  characterizes 
fraternal  love — they  also  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him.  He 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that,  in  the  universd  opinion  of  all 
Dunrossness,  nay,  of  the  whole  Mainland,  he  might  have  had 
every  chance  of  being  the  favored  lover  of  either  ;  and  now  at 
once,  and  without  any  failure  on  his  part,  he  was  become  so 
little  to  them,  that  he  had  lost  even  the  consequence  of  an 
ordinary  acquaintance.  The  old  Udaller,  too,  whose  hearty  and 
sincere  character  should  have  made  him  more  constant  in  his 
friendships,  seemed  to  have  been  as  fickle  as  his  daughters, 
and  poor  Mordaunt  had  at  once  lost  the  smiles  of  the  fair,  and 
the  favor  of  the  powerful.  These  were  uncomfortable  reflec- 
ticns,  and  he  doubled  his  pace,  that  he  might  outstrip  them  if 
possible. 

Without  exactly  reflecting  upon  the  route  which  he  pursued, 
Mordaunt  walked  briskly  on  through  a  country  where  neither 
hedge,  wall,  nor  enclosure  of  any  kind,  interrupts  the  steps  dt 
the  wanderer,  until  he  reached  a  very  solitary  spot,  where, 
embosomed  among  steep  heathy  hills,  which  sunk  suddenly 
down  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  lay  one  of  those  small  fresb- 
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water  lakes  which  are  common  in  the  Zetland  isles,  whose 
outlets  form  the  sources  of  the  small  brooks  and  rivulets  by 
which  the  country  is  watered,  and  serve  to  drive  the  little  mills 
which  manufacture  their  grain. 

It  was  a  mild  summer  day ;  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  Zetland,  were  moderated  and  shaded  by  a  silvery 
haze,  which  filled  the  atmosphere,  and,  destroying  the  strong 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  gave  even  to  noon  the  sober  livery 
of  the  evening  twilight.  The  little  lake,  not  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  circuit,  lay  in  profound  quiet ;  its  surface  undimpled, 
save  when  one  of  the  numerous  waterfowl,  which  glided  on  its 
surface,  dived  for  an  instant  under  it.  The  depth  of  the  water 
gave  the  whole  that  cerulean  tint  of  bluish  green,  which  occa- 
sioned its  being  called  the  Green  Loch;  and  at  present,  it 
formed  so  perfect  a  mirror  to  the  bleak  hills  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  and  which  lay  reflected  in  its  bosom,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  water  from  the  land;  nay,  in  the 
shadowy  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the  thin  haze,  a  stranger 
could  scarce  have  been  sensible  that  a  sheet  of  water  lay  before 
him.  A  scene  of  more  complete  solitude,  having  all  its  pecu- 
liarities heightened  by  the  extreme  serenity  of  the  weather,  the 
quiet  gray  composed  tone  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  perfect 
silence  of  the  elements,  could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  very 
aquatic  birds,  who  frequented  the  spot  in  great  numbers,  forbore 
their  usual  flight  and  screams,  and  floated  in  profound  tran- 
quillity upon  the  silent  water. 

Without  taking  any  determined  aim — without  having  any 
determined  purpose — almost  without  thinking  what  he  was 
about,  Mordaunt  presented  his  fowling-piece,  and  fired  across 
the  lake.  The  large  swan-shot  dimpled  its  surface  like  a  partial 
shower  of  hail — the  hills  took  up  the  noise  of  the  report,  and  re- 
peated it  again,  and  again,  to  all  their  echoes;  the  water-fowl 
took  to  wing  in  eddying  and  confused  wheel,  answering  the 
echoes  with  a  thousand  varying  screams,  from  the  deep  note  of 
the  swabie,  or  swartback,  to  the  querulous  cries  of  the  tirracke  and 
kittiewake. 

Mordaunt  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  clamorous  crowd  with 
a  feeling  of  resentment,  which  he  felt  disposed  at  the  moment  to 
apply  to  all  nature,  and  all  her  objects,  animate  or  inanimate, 
however  litde  concerned  with  the  cause  of  his  internal  mortifi- 
cation. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  **  wheel,  dive,  scream,  and  clamor  as 
you  will,  and  all  because  you  have  seen  a  strange  sight,  and 
heard  an  unusual  sound.    There  is  many  a  one  like  you  in 
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this  round  v/orld.  But  you,  at  least,  shall  learn/'  he  added,  as 
he  reloaded  his  gun,  '*  that  strange  sights  and  sounds,  ay,  and 
strange  acquaintances  to  boot,  have  sometimes  a  little  shade  of 
'Janger  connected  with  them. — But  why  should  I  wreak  my  own 
vexation  on  these  harmless  sea-gulls  ? "  he  subjoined  after  a 
moment's  pause ;  ^  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  friends 
that  have  forgotten  me. — I  loved  them  all  so  well — and  to  be  so 
soon  given  up  for  the  first  stranger  whom  chance  threw  on 
the  coast  I " 

As  he  stood  resting  upon  his  gun,  and  abandoning  his  mind 
to  the  course  of  these  unpleasant  reflections,  his  meditations  were 
unexpectedly  interrupted  by  some  one  touching  his  shoulder. 
He  looked  around  and  saw  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,  wrapped 
in  her  dark  ^.nd  ample  mantle.  She  had  seen  him  from  the 
brow  of  the  .ill,  and  had  descended  to  the  lake,  through  a 
small  ravine  which  concealed  her,  until  she  came  with  noiseless 
step  so  close  to  him  that  he  turned  round  at  her  touch. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  wa^  by  nature  neither  timorous  nor 
credulous,  and  .  course  of  reading  more  extensive  than  usual 
had,  -n  some  degree,  fortified  his  mind  against  the  attacks  of 
superstition ;  but  he  would  have  been  an  actual  prodigy,  if,  living 
in  Zetland  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  philosophy  which  did  not  exist  in  Scotland  generally 
until  at  least  two  generations  later.  He  doubted  in  his  own 
mind  the  extent,  nay,  the  very  existence,  of  Noma's  supematural 
attributes,  which  was  a  high  flight  of  incredulity  in  the  country 
where  they  were  universally  received  ;  but  still  his  incredulity 
went  no  farther  than  doubts.  She  was  unquestionably  an 
extraordinary  woman,  gifted  with  an  energy^above  others,  acting 
upon  motives  peculiar  to  herself,  and  apparently  independent  of 
mere  earthly  considerations.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  his  vouth,  it  was  not  without  something  like 
alarm  that  he  beheld  this  mysterious  female  standing  on  a 
sudden  so  close  beside  him,  and  looking  upon  him  with  such 
sad  and  severe  eyes,  as  those  with  which  the  Fatal  Virgins,  who 
according  to  northern  mythology,  were  called  the  Vdlkyriur,  or 
"  Choosers  of  the  Slain,"  were  supposed  to  regard  the  young 
champions  whom  they  selected  to  share  the  banquet  of  Odin. 

It*  was,  indeed,  reckoned  unlucky,  to  say  the  least,  to  meet 
with  Noma  suddenly  alone,  and  in  a  place  remote  from  witnesses ; 
and  she  was  supposed,  on  such  occasions,  to  have  been  usually 
a  prophetess  of  evil,  as  well  as  an  omen  of  misfortune,  to  those 
who  had  such  a  rencontre.  There  ♦''ere  few  or  none  of  the 
islanders,  however  familiarized  with  her  occasional  appearanca 
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in  soiciety,  that  would  not  have  trembled  to  meet  her  on  tte 
solitary  banks  of  the  Green  Loch. 

"  I  bring  you  no  evil,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,"  she  said,  reading 
perhaps  something  of  this  superstitious  feeling  in  the  looks  of 
the  young  man.     "  Evil  from  me  you  never  felt,  and  never  will." 

"  Nor  do  I  fear  any,"  said  Mordaunt,  exerting  himself  to 
throw  aside  an  apprehension  which  he  felt  to  be  unmanly. 
*•  Why  should  I,  mother  ?    You  have  been  ever  my  friend." 

**  Yet,  Mordaunt,  thou  art  not  of  our  region  ;  but  to  none  of 
Zetland  blood,  no,  not  even  to  those  who  sit  around  tlie  hearth- 
stone of  Magnus  Troil,  the  noble  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Yarls  of  Orknev,  am  I  more  a  well-wisher,  than  I  am  to  the^ 
thou  kind  and  brave-hearted  boy.  When  I  bung  around  thy 
neck  that  £;if ted  chain,  which  all  in  our  isles  know  was  wrought 
by  no  earthly  artist,  but  by  the  Drows,*  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  their  caverns,  thou  wert  then  but  fifteen  years  old ;  yet  thy 
foot  had  been  on  the  Maiden-skerrie  of  Northmaven,  known 
before  but  to  the  webbed  sole  of  the  swartback,  and  thy  skiff 
had  been  in  the  deepest  cavern  of  Brinnastir,  where  the  harf' 
(ish\  had  before  slumbered  in  dark  obscurity.  Therefore  I 
gave  thee  that  noble  gift ;  and  well  thou  knowest,  that  since 
that  day,  every  eye  in  these  isles  has  looked  on  thee  as  a  son,  or 
]is  a  brother,  endowed  beyond  other  youths,  and  the  favored 
of  those  whose  hour  of  power  is  when  the  night  meets  with  tha 
day." 

^' Alas  1  mother,''  said  Mordaunt, '*  your  kind  gift  may  have 
given  me  favor,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  it  for  me,  or  J 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  it  foi  myself.  What  matters  it  ? 
I  shall  learn  to  set  as  little  by  others  as  they  do  by  me.  My 
father  says  that  I  stiall  soon  leave  these  islands,  and  therefore, 
Mother  Noma,  I  will  return  to  you  your  fairy  gift,  that  it  mar 
bring  more  lasting  luck  to  some  other  than  it  has  done  to  me.*' 

"  Despise  not  the  gift  of  the  nameless  race,"  said  Noma, 
frowning ;  then  suddenly  changing  her  tone  of  displeasure  to 
that  of  mournful  solemnity,  she  added, — "  Despise  them  not, 
but,  O  Mordaunt,  court  them  not !  Sit  down  on  that  gray 
stone — thou  art  the  son  of  my  adoption,  and  I  will  doff,  as  iix 
as  I  may,  those  attributes  that  sever  me  from  the  common  mass 
of  humanity,  and  speak  with  you  as  a  parent  with  child." 

There  was  a  tremulous  tone  of  grief  which  mii^led  with  th* 
loftiness  of  her  language  and  carriage,  and  was  calculated  to 


•  Note  H.    The  Droos. 
•-JtPVL*''^*'  •*^J'»  2'  »e«-ai*^  ''^ch  seeks  tlM  octt  aolitwy  \ 
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exckf  sympatLy,  as  well  as  to  attract  attentiotu  Mordauct  sat 
tlown  OQ  the  rock  wbich  she  pointed  out,  a  fragment  which^ 
with  many  others  that  lay  scattered  around,  had  been  torn  by 
some  winter  storm  from  the  precipice  at  the  foot  of  which  Jt 
lay,  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  water.  Noma  took  her  own 
.seat  on  a  stone  at  about  three  feet  distance,  adjusted  her 
mantle  so  that  little  more  than  her  forehead,  her  eyes,  and  a 
single  lock  of  her  gray  hair,  were  seen  from  beneath  the  shade 
of  her  dark  wadmaal  cloak,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  tone  in 
which  the  imaginary  consequence  and  importance  so  often 
assumed  by  lunacy,  seemed  to  contend  against  the  deep 
workings  of  some  extraordinary  and  deeply-rooted  mental  af* 
fliction. 

**  I  was  not  always,"  she  said,  "  that  which  I  now  am.  I 
was  not  always  the  wise,  the  powerful,  the  commanding,  before 
whom  the  voung  stand  abashed,  and  the  old  uncover  their  gray 
heads.  There  was  a  time  when  my  appearance  did  not  silence 
mirth,  when  I  sympathized  with  human  passion,  and  had  my 
own  share  in  human  joy  or  sorrow.  It  was  a  time  of  helpless- 
ness— it  was  a  time  of  folly — ^it  was  a  time  of  idle  and  unfruitful 
laughter — it  was  a  time  of  causeless  and  senseless  tears ; — and 
yet,  with  its  follies,  and  its  sorrows,  and  its  weaknesses,  what 
would  Noma  of  Fitful  Head  give  to  be  again  the  unmarked 
and  happy  maiden  that  she  was  in  her  early  days  !  Hear  me^ 
Mordaunt,  and  bear  with  me  ;  for  you  hear  me  utter  complaints 
which  have  never  sounded  in  mortal  ears,  and  which  in  mortal 
ears  shall  never  sound  again.  I  will  be  what  I  ought,"  she 
continued,  starting  up  and  extending  her  lean  and  withered  arm, 
**  the  queen  and  protectress  of  these  wild  and  neglected  isle% 
—I  will  be  her  whose  foot  the  waves  wet  not,  save  by  her  per- 
mission ;  ay,  even  though  its  rage  be  at  its  wildest  madness — 
whose  robe  the  whirlwind  respects,  when  it  rends  the  house* 
rigging  from  the  roof-tree.  Bear  roe  witness,  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun, — ^j'ou  heard  my  words  at  Harfra — ^you  saw  the  tempest 
sink  betore  them — Speak,  bear  me  witness  I " 

To  have  contradicted  her  in  this  strain  of  high-toned  enthu- 
siasm, would  have  been  cmel  and  unavailing,  even  had  Mordaunt 
been  more  decidedly  convinced  than  he  was,  that  an  insane 
woman,  not  one  of  supernatural  power,  stood  before  him. 

"  I  heard  you  ^ng,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  saw  the  tempest 
abate." 

"  Abate  I  "  exclaimed  Noma,  striking  the  ground  impatiently 
with  her  staff  of  black  oak ;  "  thou  speakest  it  but  half — it 
sunk  at  once — sunk  in  shorter  space  than  the  child  that  is 
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liusbed  to  sHence  by  the  nurse. — Enough,  you  know  my  pbwe^ 
^^ut  you  know  not — ^mortal  man  knows  not,  and  never  shall 
know,  the  price  which  I  paid  to  attain  it.  No,  Mordaunt^ 
never  for  the  widest  sway  that  the  ancient  Norsemen  boasted, 
when  their  banners  waved  victorious  from  Bergen  to  Palestine 
—never,  for  ail  that  the  round  world  contains,  do  thou  barter 
thy  peace  of  mind  for  such  greatness  as  Noma's,"  She  re- 
sumed her  seat  upon  the  rock,  drew  the  mantle  over  her 
face,  rested  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  by  the  convulsive 
motion  which  agitated  her  bosom,  appeared  to  be  weeping  bi^ 
terly. 

*'  Good  Noma,"  said  Mordaunt,  and  paused,  scarce  knowing 
what  to  say  that  might  console  the  unhappy  woman — "  Good 
Noma,"  he  again  resumed,  *'  if  there  be  aught  in  your  mind  that 
troubles  it,  were  you  not  best  to  go  to  the  worthy  minister  at 
Dunrossness  ?  Men  say  you  have  not  for  many  years  been  in  a 
Christian  congregation — that  cannot  be  well,  or  right  You  are 
yourself  well  known  as  a  healer  of  bodily  disease  ;  but  when  the 
mind  is  sick,  we  should  draw  to  the  Physician  of  our  souls." 

Noma  had  raised  her  person  slowly  from  the  stooping 
posture  in  which  she  sat ;  but  at  length  she  started  up  on  her 
feet,  threw  back  her  mande,  extended  her  arm,  and  while  her 
lip  foamed,  and  her  eye  sparkled,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  resem- 
bling a  scream, — "  Me  did  you  speak — me  did  you  bid  seek  out 
a  priest ! — ^Would  you  kill  the  good  man  with  horror  ? — Me  in 
a  Christian  congregation  1 — ^Would  you  have  the  roof  to  fall  on 
the  sackless  assembly,  and  mingle  their  blood  with  their 
worship  ?  I — I  seek  to  the  good  Physician  ! — Would  you  have 
the  fiend  claim  his  prey  openly  before  God  and  man  ? " 

The  extreme  agitation  of  tne  unhappy  speaker  naturally  led 
Mordaunt  to  the  conclusion,  which  was  generally  adopted  and 
accredited  in  that  superstitious  country  and  period.  "  Wretched 
woman,"  he  said,  "  if  indeed  thou  hast  leagued  thyself  with  the 
Powers  of  Evil,  why  should  you  not  seek  even  yet  for  repent- 
ance ?  But  do  as  thou  wilt,  I  cannot,  dare  not,  as  a  Christian, 
abide  longer  with  you ;  and  take  again  your  gift,"  he  said, 
offering  back  the  chain,  **  good  can  never  come  of  it,  if  indeed 
evil  hath  not  come  already." 

"  Be  still  and  hear  me,  thou  foolish  boy,"  said  Noma,  calmly, 
as  if  she  had  been  restored  to  reason  by  the  alarm  and  horror 
which  she  perceived  in  Mordaunt's  countenance ;  *'  hear  me,  I 
say.  I  am  not  of  those  who  have  leagued  themselves  with  the 
Enemy  of  Mankind,  or  derive  skill  or  power  from  his  ministrj. 
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And  although  the  unearthly  powers  were  propitiated  by  a  sacri« 
fice  which  human  tongue  can  never  utter,  yet  God  knows,  my 
guilt  in  that  offering  was  no  more  than  that  of  the  blind  man 
who  falls  from  the  precipice  which  he  couM  neither  see  nor  shun. 
Oh,  leave  me  not — shun  me  not — in  this  hour  of  weakness  I 
Remain  with  me  till  the  temptation  be  passed,  or  I  will  plunge 
myself  into  that  lake,  and  rid  myself  at  once  of  my  power  and 
my  wretchedness  I " 

Mordaunt,  who  had  always  looked  up  to  this  singular  woman 
with  a  sort  of  affection,  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  early  kind- 
ness and  distinction  which  she  had  shown  to  him,  was  readily 
induced  to  resume  his  seat,  and  listen  to  what  she  had  farther 
to  say,  in  hopes  that  she  would  gradually  overcome  the  violence 
of  her  agitation.  It  was  not  long  ere  she  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  victory  her  companion  expected,  for  she  addressed  him  in 
her  usual  steady  and  authoritative  manner. 

**  It  was  not  of  myself,  Mordaunt,  that  I  proposed  to  speak, 
when  I  beheld  you  from  the  summit  of  yonder  gray  rock,  and 
came  down  the  path  to  meet  with  you.  Mj'  fortunes  are  fixed 
beyond  change,  be  it  for  weal  or  for  woe.  "  For  myself  I  have 
ceased  to  feel  much  ;  but  for  those  whom  she  loves,  Noma  of 
the  Fitful  Head  has  still  those  feelings  which  link  her  to  her 
kind.  Mark  me.  There  is  an  eagle,  the  noblest  that  builds  in 
these  airy  precipices,  and  into  that  eagle's  nest  there  has  crept 
an  adder — wilt  thou  lend  thy  aid  to  crush  the  reptile,  and  to 
save  the  noble  brood  of  the  lord  of  the  north  sky  ?  " 

"  You  must  speak  more  plainly.  Noma,"  said  Mordaunt, 
**  if  you  would  have  me  understand  or  answer  you.  I  am  no 
guesser  of  riddles." 

"  In  plain  language,  then,  you  know  well  the  family  of  Burgh 
Westra — the  lovely  daughters  of  the  generous  old  Udaller, 
Magnus  Troil, — Minna  and  Brenda,  I  mean !  You  know  them, 
and  you  love  them ! " 

"  I  have  known  them,  mother,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  and  I 
have  loved  them— none  knows  it  better  than  yourself." 

**  To  know  them  once,"  said  Noma,  emphatically,  "  is  to 
know  them  always.  To  love  them  once,  is  to  love  them  for 
ever." 

"  To  have  loved  them  once  is  to  wish  them  well  forever," 
replied  the  youth  ;  "  but  it  is  nothing  more.  To  be  plain  with 
you.  Noma,  the  family  at  Burgh  Westra  have  of  late  totally  ne* 
glected  me.  But  show  me  the  means  of  serving  them,  I  will 
convince  you  how  much  I  have  remembered  old  kindness,  how 
Uttie  I  resent  late  coldness." 
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"  It  13  \yfcll  spoken,  and  I  will  put  your  purpose  tc  th:  rroof,^ 
replied  Noma.  "  Magnus  Troil  has.  taken  a  ser  .e;*t  'nto  his 
bosom — his  lovely  daughters  are  delivered  up  to  :'\c  machina- 
tions of  a  villain/' 

"  You  mean  the  stranger,  Cleveland  ? "  said  Mordaunt 

"The  stranger  who  so  calls  himself,"  replied  Noma — "  the 
same  whom  we  found  flung  ashore,  like  a  waste  heap  of  sea- 
weed, at  the  foot  of  the  Sumburgh  Cape.  I  felt  that  within 
me,  that  would  have  prompted  me  to  let  him  lie  till  the  tide 
floated  him  off,  as  it  had  floated  him  on  shore.  I  repent  me  I 
gave  not  way  to  it." 

"  But,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  cannot  repent  that  I  did  my  duty 
as  a  Christian  man.  And  what  right  have  I  to  wish  otherwise  ? 
If  Minna,  Brenda,  Magnus,  and  the  rest,  like  that  stranger  bet- 
ter than  me,  I  have  no  title  to  be  oflended  ;  nay,  I  might  well 
be  laughed  at  for  bringing  myself  into  comparison." 

"  It  is  well,  and  I  tmst  they  merit  thy  unselfish  friendship." 

"  But  I  cannot  perceive,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  in  v/hat  you  can 
propose  that  I  should  serve  them.  I  have  but  just  learned  by 
]Bryce  the  yagger,  that  this  Captain  Cleveland  is  all  iu  all  with 
the  ladies  at  Burgh  Westra,  and  with  the  Udaller  himself.  I 
would  like  ill  to  intmde  myself  where  I  am  not  welcome  or  to 
place  my  home-bred  merit  in  comparison  with  Captain  Cleve- 
land's. He  can  tell  them  of  battles,  when  I  can  only  speak  of 
bird's  nests— can  speak  of  shooting  Frenchmen,  when  I  can 
only  tell  of  shooting  seals — he  wears  gay  clothes,  and  bears  a 
brave  countenance ;  I  am  plainly  dressed,  and  plainly  nurtured. 
Such  gay  gallants  as  he  can  noose  the  hearts  of  those  he  lives 
with,  as  the  fowler  nooses  the  guillemot  with  his  rod  and  line." 

"  You  do  wrong  to  yourself,"  replied  Nomn,  "  wrong  to 
yourself,  and  greater  wrong  to  Minna  and  Brenda.  And  trust 
not  the  reports  of  Bryce— he  is  like  the  greedy  chaffer-whal< , 
that  will  change  his  course  and  dive  for  the  most  petty  coin 
which  a  fisher  can  cast  at  Mm.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  you  have 
been  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  Magnus  Troil,  that  sordid  fellow 
hath  had  some  share  in  it.  But  let  him  count  his  vantage,  for 
my  eye  is  upon  him." 

"  And  why,  mother,"  said  Mordaunt^  "  do  you  not  tell  to 
Magnus  what  you  have  told  to  me  ? " 

"Because,"  replied  Noma,  "  they  who  wax  wise  in  their  own 
conceit  must  be  taught  a  bitter  lesson  by  experience.  It  was 
but  yesterday  that  I  spoke  with  Magnus,  r.nd  what  was  hii 
reply  ? — •  Good  Noma,  you  grow  old.'  And  this  was  spoken  by 
one  bounden  to  me  by  so  many  and  such  close  ties^by  the 
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descendant  of  the  ancient  Norse  earis-^this  was  from  Magnus 
Troil  to  me ;  and  it  was  said  in  behalf  of  one,  whom  the  sear 
flung  forth  as  wreck-weed  1  Since  he  despises  the  counsel  of 
the  aged,  he  shall  be  taught  by  that  of  fhe  young ;  and  well 
that  he  is  not  left  to  hb  own  folly.  Go,  therefore,  to  Burgh 
Westra,  as  usual  upon  the  Baptist's  festival." 

"  I  have  had  no  invitation,"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  I  am  not 
wanted,  not  wished  for,  not  thought  of — ^perhaps  I  shall  not  be 
acknowledged  if  I  go  thither ;  and  yet,  mother,  to  confess  the 
truth,  thither  I  had  thought  to  go." 

'^  It  was  a  good  thought,  and  to  be  cherished,"  replied  Noma ; 
''  we  seek  our  friends  when  they  are  sick  in  health,  why  not 
when  they  are  sick  in  mind,  and  surfeited  with  prosperity  ?  Do 
not  fail  to  go-— it  may  be,  we  shall  meet  there.  Meanwhile  our 
roads  lie  different     Farewell,  and  speak  not  of  this  meeting." 

They  parted,  and  Mordaunt  remained  standing  by  the  lake 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Noma,  until  her  tall  dark  form  became 
invisible  among  the  windings  of  the  valley  down  which  she  wan- 
dered, and  Mordaunt  returned  to  his  father's  mansion,  deter- 
mined to  follow  counsel  which  coincided  so  well  with  his  own 
wishes. 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

-  '    '■     All  jo«r  andent  cattomt. 
And  kmg-deacended  usages,  I'll  change. 
Ye  shall  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  speak,  nor  more, 
lliink,  look,  or  walk,  as  ye  wese  wont  to  do. 
Even  TOUT  marriage-beds  shall  know  mutation ; 
The  bride  shall  havtf  the  stock,  the  eroomthe  wall. 
For  all  old  practice  will  I  turn  and  change, 
And  call  it  reformation — marry,  will  1 1 

'tis  Evbn  that  wb***  at  Odi>i. 

Thb  festal  day  approached,  and  still  no  invitation  arrived 
for  that  guest,  without  whom,  but  a  little  space  since,  no  feast 
could  have  been  held  in  the  island  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
such  reports  as  reached  them  on  every  side  spoke  highly  of  the 
favor  which  Captain  Cleveland  enjoyed  in  the  family  of  the  old 
Udaller  of  Burgh  Westra.  Swertha  and  the  old  Ranzelman 
shook  their  heads  at  these  mutations,  and  reminded  Mordaunt 
by  many  a  half-hint  and  innuendo,  that  he  had  incurred  this 
eclipse  by  being  so  imprudently  active  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
stranger,  when  he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  next  wave  beneath 
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the  cli&  of  Sumbuigh  Head.  ^'  It  is  best  to  let  saut  water  take 
its  gate,"  said  Swertha ;  "  luck  never  came  of  crossing  it." 

"  In  troth,"  said  the  Ranzelman,  '*  they  are  wise  folks  that 
let  wave  and  withy  hand  their  ain — ^luck  never  came  of  a  half- 
drowned  man,  or  a  half-hanged  ane  either.  Who  was't  shot 
Will  Paterson  off  the  Noss  !  * — the  Dutchman  that  he  saved 
trom  sinking,  I  trow.  To  fling  a  drowning  man  a  plank  or  a 
tow,  may  be  the  part  of  a  Christian  ;  but  I  say,  keep  hands  aff 
him,  if  ye  wad  live  and  thrive  free  frae  his  danger." 

"  Ye  are  a  wise  man,  Ranzelman,  and  a  worthy,"  echoed 
Swertha,  with  a  groan,  "  and  ken  how  and  whan  to  help  a  neigh- 
bor, as  weel  as  ony  man  that  ever  drew  a  net" 

"  In  troth,  I  have  seen  length  of  days,"  answered  the  Ran- 
zelman, *'  and  I  have  heard  what  the  auld  folk  said  to  each  other 
anent  sic  matters ;  and  nae  man  in  Zetland  shall  go  farther  than 
I  will  in  any  Christian  service  to  a  man  on  firm  land ;  but  if  he 
cry  *  Help  I '  out  of  the  saut  waves,  that's  another  story." 

''  And  yet  to  think  of  this  lad  Cleveland  standing  io  our 
Maister  Mordaunt's  light,"  said  Swertha,  "  and  with  Magnus 
Troil,  that  thought  him  the  flower  of  the  island  but  on  Whit- 
sunday last,  and  Magnus,  too,  that's  both  held  (when  he's  fresh, 
honest  man)  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of  Zetland  ! " 

"  He  canna  win  by  it,"  said  the  Ranzelman,  with  a  look  of 
the  deepest  sagacity.  "  There's  whiles,  Swertha,  that  the  wisest 
of  us  (as  I  am  sure  I  humbly  confess  mysell  not  to  be)  mav  be 
little  better  than  gulls,  and  can  no  more  win  by  doing  deeas  of 
folly  than  I  can  step  over  Sumburgh  Head.  It  has  been  my 
own  case  once  or  twice  in  my  life.  But  we  shall  see  soon  what 
ill  is  to  come  of  all  this,  for  good  there  cannot  come." 

And  Swertha  answered,  with  the  same  tone  of  prophetic 
wisdom,  '*  Na,  na,  gude  can  never  come  on  it,  and  that  is  ower 
truly  said." 

These  doleful  predictions,  repeated  from  time  to  time,  had 
some  effect  upon  Mordaiint.  He  did  not  indeed  suppose,  that 
the  charitable  action  of  relieving  a  drowning  man  had  subjected 
him,  as  a  necessary  and  fatal  consequence,  to  the  unpleasant 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  yet  he  felt  as  if  a  sort 
of  spell  were  drawn  around  him,  of  which  he  neither  understood 
the  nature  nor  the  extent , — that  some  power,  in  short,  beyond 

^  *  [**  This  it  an  iiDmenaeW  high  cape,  called  by  the  islanders  the  Noop  of  Noss,  but  by 
sailors  Hang  Cliff,  from  its  navrng  a  projecting  appearance.  Its  height  has  never  been 
measured  :^  but  I  should  judge  it  exceed;  600  feet.  Our  steersman,  however,  had  often  de- 
scended this  precipitous  rock,  having  only  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  rope,  one  end  of 
which  he  secured  irom  time  to  time  round  some  projecting  cliff.'*'From  the  Author's  Lights 
hm$tDiarj.\  r-  r^     m  « 
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bis  own  control,  was  acting  upon  hb  destiny,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
with  no  friendly  influence.  His  curiosity,  as  well  as  his  anxiety, 
was  highly  excited,  and  he  continued  determined,  at  all  events, 
to  make  his  appearance  at  the  approaching  festival,  when  he 
was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  something  uncommon  was 
necessarily  to  take  place,  which  should  determine  his  future 
views  and  prospects  in  life. 

As  the  elder  Mertoun  was  at  this  time  in  his  ordinary  state 
of  health,  it  became  necessary  that  his  son  should  intimate  to 
him  his  intended  visit  to  Burgh  Westra.  He  did  so ;  and  his 
father  desired  to  know  the  especial  reason  of  his  going  thither 
at  this  particular  time. 

"  It  is  a  time  of  merry-making,"  replied  the  >outh,  "  and  all 
the  country  are  assembled." 

''  And  you  are  doubtless  impatient  to  add  another  fool  to  the 
number. — Go — but  beware  how  you  walk  in  the  path  which  you 
are  about  to  tread — a  fall  from  tne  cliffs  of  Foula  were  not  more 
fatal." 

"  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  your  caution,  sir  ? "  replied  Mor- 
daunt,  breaking  through  the  reserve  which  ordinarily  subsisted 
betwixt  him  and  his  singular  parent. 

"  Magnus  Troil,"  said  the  elder  Mertoun, "  has  two  daughters 
—you  are  of  the  age  when  men  look  upon  such  gauds  with  eyes 
of  affection,  that  they  may  afterwards  learn  to  curse  the  day 
that  first  opened  their  eyes  upon  heaven  I  I  bid  you  beware  of 
them  ;  for,  as  sure  as  that  death  and  sin  came  into  the  world  by 
woman,  so  sure  are  their  soft  words,  and  soft  looks,  the  utter 
destruction  and  ruin  of  all  who  put  faith  in  them." 

Mordaunt  had  sometimes  observed  his  father's  marked  dis- 
like to  the  female  sex,  but  had  never  before  heard  him  give  vent 
to  it  in  terms  so  determined  and  precise.  He  replied,  that  the 
daughters  of  Magnus  Troil  were  no  more  to  him  than  any  other 
females  in  the  islands  ;  "  they  were  even  of  less  importance," 
he  said,  '*  for  they  had  broken  oS,  their  friendship  with  him  with- 
out assigning  any  cause." 

"  And  you  go  to  seek  the  renewal  of  it  ?  "  answered  his 
father.  "  Silly  moth,  that  hath  once  escaped  the  taper  without 
singeing  the  wings,  are  you  not  contented  with  the  safe  obscurity 
of  these  wilds,  but  must  hasten  back  to  the  flame,  which  is  sure 
at  length  to  consume  thee  ?  But  why  should  I  waste  arguments 
in  deterring  thee  from  thy  inevitable  fate? — Go  where  thy 
destiny  calls  thee." 

On  the  succeeding  day,  which  was  the  eve  of  the  great  festival, 
Mordaunt  set  forth  on  his  road  to  Burgh  Westra,  pondering 
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fdtemateiy  on  the  injunctions  of  Noma — on  the  ominous  words 
of  his  father — on  the  inauspicious  auguries  of  Swertha  and  the 
Ranzelman  of  Yarlshof — and  not  without  experiencing  that 
gloom  with  which  so  many  concurring  circumstances  of  ill  omea 
combined  to  oppress  his  mind« 

"  It  bodes  me  but  a  cold  reception  at  Burgh  Westra,"  said 
he ;  ''  but  my  stay  shall  be  the  shorter.  I  will  but  find  out 
whether  they  have  been  deceived  by  this  seafaring  stranger,  or 
whether  they  have  acted  out  of  pure  caprice  of  temper,  and 
love  of  change  of  company.  If  the  first  be  the  case,  I  will  vin- 
dicate my  character,  and  let  Captain  Cleveland  look  to  himself ; 
— if  the  latter,  why,  then,  good-night  to  Burgh  Westra  and  all 
its  inmates." 

As  he  mentally  meditated  this  last  alternative,  hurt  pride, 
and  a  return  of  fondness  for  those  to  whom  he  supposed  he 
was  bidding  farewell  forever,  brought  a  tear  into  his  eye,  which 
he  dashed  off  hastily  and  indignantly,  as,  mending  his  pace,  he 
continued  on  his  journey. 

The  weather  being  now  serene  and  undisturbed,  Mordaunt 
made  his  way  with  an  ease  that  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  encountered  when  he  last  travelled 
the  same  route ;  yet  there  was  a  less  pleasing  subject  for  com- 
parison within  hb  own  mind. 

"My  breast,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''was  then  against  the 
wind,  but  my  heart  within  was  serene  and  happy.  I  would  I 
bad  now  the  same  careless  feelings,  were  they  to  be  bought  by 
battling  with  the  severest  sterm  that  ever  blew  across  these 
lonely  hiUs  I" 

With  such  thoughts,  he  arrived  about  noon  at  Harf ra,  the 
habitation,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  of  the  ingenious  Mr^ 
Yellowley.  Our  traveller  had,  upon  the  present  occasion,  taken 
care  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  niggardly  hospitality  of  this 
mansion,  which  was  now  become  infamous  on  that  account 
through  the  whole  island,  by  bringing  with  him,  in  his  small 
knapsack,  such  provisions  as  might  have  sufficed  for  a  longer 
journey.  In  courtesy,  however,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  get  rid  of 
his  own  disquieting  thoughts,  Mordaunt  did  not  fail  to  call  at 
the  mansion,  which  he  found  in  singular  commotion.  Trip- 
tolemus  himself,  invested  with  a  pair  of  large  jack-boots,  went 
clattering  up  and  down  stairs,  screaming  out  questions  to  his 
sister  and  his  serving-woman  Tronda,  who  replied  with  shriller 
and  more  complicated  screeches.  At  length,  Mrs.  Baby  her- 
self made  her  appearance,  her  venerable  person  endued  with 
what  was  then  called  a  Joseph,  an  ample  garment  which  h^d 
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okke  been  green,  but  now,  betwixt  stains  and  patches,  had 
become  like  the  vesture  of  the  patriarch  whose  name  it  bore-^ 
a  garment  of  divers  colors.  A  steeple-crowned  hat,  the  pur- 
chase of  some  long  past  motnent,  in  which  vanity  had  got  the 
better  of  avarice,  with  a  feather  which  had  stood  as  much  wind 
and  rain  as  if  it  had  been  part  oi  a  sea-mew's  wing,  made  up 
her  equipment,  save  that  in  her  band  she  held  a  silver-mounted 
whip  of  antique  fashion.  This  attire,  as  well  as  an  air  of  de- 
termined bustle  in  the  gait  and  appearance  of  Mrs.  Barbara 
Yellowley,  seemed  to  bespeak  that  she  was  prepared  to  take  a 
journey,  and  cared  not,  as  the  saying  goes,  who  knew  that  such 
was  her  determination. 

She  was  the  first  that  observed  Mordaunt  on  his  arrival,  and 
•he  greeted  him  with  a  degree  of  mingled  emotion.  "  Be  good 
to  us  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  there  is  not  the  canty  callant  that 
wears  yon  thing  about  his  neck,  and  that  snapped  up  our  goose 
as  light  as  if  it  had  been  a  sandie-lavrock  1 ''  The  admiration 
of  the  gold  chain,  which  had  formerly  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  was  marked  in  the  first  part  of  her  speech^ 
the  recollection  of  the  untimely  fate  of  the  smoked  goose  was 
commemorated  in  the  second  clause.  "  I  will  lay  the  burden 
of  my  life,"  she  instantly  added^  "  that  he  is  ganging  our  gate.** 

"  I  am  botmd  for  Burgh  Westra,  Mrs,  Yellowley,"  said  Mor- 
daunt. 

"And  blithe  will  we  be  of  your  company,"  she  added — "  it's 
early  day  to  eat ;  but  if  you  liked  a  barley  scone  and  a  drink  of 
bland — ^natheless,  it  b  ill  travelling  on  a  full  stomach,  besides 
quelling  your  appetite  for  the  feast  that  is  biding  vou  thb  day ; 
for  all  sort  of  prodigality  there  will  doubtless  be.'^ 

Mordaunt  produced  his  own  stores,  and,  explaining  that  he 
did  not  love  to  be  burdensome  to  them  on  this  second  occasion^ 
invited  them  to  partake  of  the*provisions  he  had  to  offer.  Poor 
Tnptolemus,  who  seldom  saw  half  so  good  a  dinner  as  his 
guest's  luncheon,  threw  himself  upon  the  good  cheer,  like  San- 
cho  on  the  scum  of  Camacho's  kettle,  and  even  the  lady  herself 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  though  she  gave  way  to  it  with 
more  moderation,  and  with  something  like  a  sense  of  shame. 
"  She  had  let  the  fire  out,"  she  said,  "  for  it  was  a  pity  wasting 
fuel  in  so  cold  a  country,  and  so  she  had  not  thought  of  getting 
anything  ready,  as  they  were  to  set  out  so  soon;  and  so  she 
could  not  but  say,  that  the  young  gentleman's  nacktt  looked 
very  good  ;  and  besides,  she  had  some  curiosity  to  see  whether 
the  folks  in  that  country  cured  their  beef  in  the  same  way  they 
did  in  the  nordi  of  Scotland"    Under  which  combined  consid* 
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erations^  Dame  Baby  made  a  hearty  experiment  on  the  refreA- 
ments  which  thus  unexpectedly  presented  themselves. 

When  their  extempore  repast  was  finished,  the  Victor 
became  solicitous  to  take  the  road ;  and  nowMordaunt  discov- 
ered, that  the  alacrity  with  which  he  had  been  received  by  Mis- 
tress Baby  was  not  altogether  disinterested.  Neither  she  nm 
the  learned  Triptolemus  felt  much  disposed  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  wilds  of  Zetland,  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide ; 
and  although  they  could  have  commanded  the  assistance  of  one 
of  their  own  laboring  folks,  yet  the  cautious  agriculturist 
observed,  that  it  would  be  losing  one  day's  work ;  and  his 
sister  multiplied  his  apprehensions  by  echoing  back,  "One 
day's  work ! — ^ye  may  weel  say  twenty — ^for,  set  ane  of  their 
noses  within  the  smell  of  a  kail-pot,  and  their  lugs  within  the 
sound  of  a  fiddle,  and  whbtle  them  back  if  you  can ! " 

Now  the  fortunate  arrival  of  Mordaunt,  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  not  to  mention  the  good  cheer  which  he  brought  with 
him,  made  him  as  welcome  as  anyone  could  possibly  be  to  a 
threshold,  which  on  all  ordinary  occasions  abhorred  the  passage 
of  a  guest ;  nor  was  Mr.  Yellowlev  altogether  insensible  of  the 
pleasure  he  promised  himself  in  detailing  his  plans  of  improve- 
ment to  his  young  companion,  and  enjoying,  what  his  fate 
seldom  assigned  him — ^the  company  of  a  patient  and  admiring 
listener. 

As  the  factor  and  his  sister  were  to  prosecute  their  journey 
on  horseback,  it  only  remained  to  mount  their  guide  and  com- 
panion ;  a  thing  easily  accomplished,  where  there  are  such 
numbers  of  shaggy,  long-backed,  short-legged  ponies,  running 
wild  upon  the  extensive  moors,  which  are  the  common  pastur- 
age for  the  cattle  of  eveiy  township,  where  shelties,  geese, 
swine,  goats,  sheep,  and  little  Zetland  cows,  are  turned  out  pro- 
miscuously, and  often  in  numbers  which  can  obtain  but  pre- 
carious subsistence  from  the  niggard  vegetation.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  right  of  individual  property  in  all  these  animals,  which 
are  branded  or  tatooed  by  each  owner  with  his  own  peculiar 
mark ;  but  when  any  passenger  has  occasional  use  for  a  pony, 
he  never  scruples  to  lay  hold  of  the  first  which  he  can  catch, 
puts  on  a  halter,  and  having  rode  him  as  far  as  he  finds  con- 
venient, turns  the  animal  loose  to  find  his  way  back  again  as  he 
best  can — a  matter  in  which  the  ponies  are  sufficiently  saga- 
cious. 

Although  this  general  exercise  of  property  was  one  of  the 
enormities  which  in  due  time  the  factor  intended  to  abolish, 
yet,  like  a  wise  man,  he  scrupled  not,  in  the  mean  time,  to  avail 
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himself  of  so  general  a  practice,  which,  be  condescended  to 
allow,  was  particularly  convenient  for  those  who  (as  chanced  to 
be  his  own  present  case)  had  no  ponies  of  their  own  on  which 
their  neighbors  could  retaliate.  Three  shelties>  therefore,  were 
procured  from  the  hill — little  shagged  animals,  more  resembling 
wild  bears  than  anything  of  the  horse  tribe,  yet  possessed  of  no 
small  degree  of  strength  and  spirit,  and  able  to  endure  as  much 
fatigue  and  indifferent  usage  as  any  creatures  in  the  world. 

Two  of  these  horses  were  alreadyprovided  and  fully  accoutred 
for  the  journey.  One  of  them,  destined  to  bear  the  fair  person 
of  Mistress  Baby,  was  decorated  with  a  huge  side-saddle  of 
venerable  antiquity — a  mass,  as  it  were,  of  cushion  and  padding, 
from  which  depended,  on  all  sides,  a  housing  of  ancient 
tapestry,  which  having  been  originally  intended  for  a  horse  of 
ordinary  size,  covered  up  the  diminutive  palfrey  over  which  it 
was  spread,  from  the  ears  to  the  tail,  and  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  fetlock,  leaving  nothing  visible  but  its  head,  which  looked 
fiercely  out  from  these  enfoldments,  like  the  heraldic  represent 
tation  of  a  lion  looking  out  of  a  bush.  Mordaunt  gallantly  lifted 
up  the  fair  Mistress  Yellowley,  and,  at  the  expense  of  very 
slight  exertion,  placed  her  upon  the  summit  of  her  mountainous 
saddle.  It  is  probable,  that,  on  feeling  herself  thus  squired 
and  attended  upon,  and  experiencing  the  long  unwonted  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  attired  in  her  best  array,  some  thoughts 
dawned  upon  Mistress's  Baby's  mind,  which  checkered  for  an 
instant  those  habitual  ideas  about  thrift,  that  formed  the  daily 
and  all-engrossing  occupation  of  her  soul.  She  glanced  her  eye 
upon  her  faded  Joseph,  and  on  the  long  housings  of  her  saddle, 
as  she  obser\'ed,  with  a  smile,  to  Mordaunt,  that  "  travelling 
was  a  pleasant  thing  in  fine  weather  and  agreeable  company,  if," 
she  added,  glancing  a  look  at  a  place  where  the  embroidery 
was  somewhat  frayed  and  tattered,  "it  was  not  sae  wasteful  to 
ane's  horse-furniture." 

Meanwhile,  her  brother  stepped  stoutly  to  his  steed ;  and  as 
he  chose,  notwithstanding  the  serenity  of  the  weather,  to  throw 
a  long  red  cloak  over  his  other  garments,  his  pony  was  even 
more  completely  enveloped  in  drapery  than  that  of  his  sister. 
It  happened,  moreover,  to  be  an  animal  of  a  high  and  contuma- 
cious  spirit,  boundng  and  curvetting  occasionally  under  the 
weight  of  Triptolemus,  with  a  viN'acity  which,  notwithstanding 
his  Yorkshire  descent,  rather  deranged  him  in  the  saddle; 
gambols  which,  as  the  palfrey  himself  was  not  visible,  except 
upon  the  strictest  inspection,  had,  at  a  little  distance,  an  effect 
as  if  they  were  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  cloaked  cava- 
lier, without  the  assistance  of  any  other  legs  than  those  with 
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which  nature  had  provided  him  ;  and,  to  any  one  who  had 
viewed  Triptolemus  under  such  a  persuasion,  the  gravity,  and 
even  distress,  announced  in  his  countenance,  must  have  made 
a  ridiculous  contrast  to  the  vivacious  caprioles  with  which  he 
piaffed  along  the  moor. 

Mordaunt  kept  up  with  this  worthy  couple,  mounted,  accord* 
ing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  time  and  country,  on  the  first  and 
readiest  pony  which  they  had  been  able  to  press  into  the  service, 
with  no  other  accoutrement  of  any  kind  than  the  halter  which 
served  to  guide  him ;  while  Mr  Yellowley,  seeing  with  pleasure 
his  guide  thus  readily  provided  with  a  steed,  privately  resolved, 
that  this  rude  custom  of  helping  travellers  to  horses,  without 
leave  of  the  proprietor,  should  not  be  abated  in  Zetland,  until 
he  came  to  possess  a  herd  of  ponies  belonging  in  property  to 
himself,  and  exposed  to  suffer  in  the  way  of  retaliation. 

But  to  other  uses  or  abuses  of  the  country,  Triptolemua 
Yellowley  showed  himself  less  tolerant.  Long  and  wearisome 
were  the  discourses  he  held  with  Mordaimt,  or  (to  speak  much 
more  correctly)  the  harangues  which  he  inflicted  upon  him,  con* 
ceroing  the  changes  which  his  own  advent  in  these  isles  was 
about  to  occasion.  Unskilled  as  he  was  in  the  modem  arts  by 
which  an  estate  may  be  improved  to  such  a  high  degree  that  it 
shall  altogether  slip  through  the  proprietor's  fingers,  Trip- 
tolemus had  at  least  the  zeal,  if  not  the  knowledge,  of  a  whole 
agricultural  society  in  his  own  person  ;  nor  was  he  surpassed 
by  anyone  who  has  followed  him,  in  that  noble  spirit  which 
scorns  to  balance  profit  against  outlay,  but  holds  the  glory  of 
effecting  a  great  change  on  the  face  of  the  land,  to  be,  like 
virtue,  in  a  great  degree  its  own  reward. 

No  part  of  the  wild  and  mountainous  region  over  which  Mor- 
dailTht  guided  him,  but  what  suggested  to  his  active  imagination 
some  scheme  of  improvement  and  alteration.  He  would  make 
a  road  through  yon  scarce  passable  glen,  where  at  present  noth- 
ing but  the  sure-footed  creatures  on  which  they  were  mounted 
could  trade  with  any  safety.  He  would  substitute  better  houses 
for  the  skeoes,  or  sheds  built  of  dry  stones,  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants cured  or  manufactured  their  fish — they  should  brew  good 
ale  instead  of  bland — ^they  should  plant  forests  where  tree  never 
grew,  and  find  mines  of  treasure  where  a  Danish  shilling  was 
accounted  a  coin  of  a  most  respectable  denomination.  All  these 
mutations,  with  many  others,  did  the  worthy  factor  resolve 
upon,  speaking  at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  confidence  dt 
the  countenance  and  assistance  which  he  was  to  receive  Irom 
the  higher  classes,  and  especiallv  from  Magnus  Troil. 

^  I  will  impart  some  of  my  ideas  to  the  poor  man,"  he  said* 
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•before  we  are  both  many  hours  dder ;  and  you  will  mark  how 
grateful  he  will  be  to  the  instructor  who  brings  him  knowledge, 
which  is  better  than  wealth." 

"  I  would  not  have  you  build  too  strongly  on  that,"  said 
Mordaunt,  by  way  of  caution  ;  "  Magnus  TroU's  boat  is  kittle 
to  trim — ^he  likes  his  own  ways,  and  his  countr}'-ways,  and  you 
will  as  soon  teach  your  sheltie  to  dive  like  a  sealgh,  as  bring 
Magnus  to  take  a  Scottbh  fashion  in  the  place  of  a  Norse  one-— 
and  yet,  if  he  is  steady  to  his  old  customs,  he  may  perhaps  be 
as  changeable  as  another  in  his  old  friendships." 

^^Heus^tumfpteitla/"  sdihd  the  scholar  of  Saint  Andrews, 
steady  or  unsteady,  what  can  it  matter  ? — am  not  I  here  in  point 
d  trust,  and  in  point  of  power  ?  and  shall  a  Fowd,  by  whidi 
barbarous  appellative  this  Magnus  Troil  still  calls  hk:iself,  pre* 
sume  to  measure  judgment  and  weigh  reasons  with  me,  who 
represent  the  full  dignity  ot  the  Chamberlain  of  die  islands  dt 
Orkney  and  Zetland  ? " 

*'  Still,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  would  advise  you  not  to  advance 
too  rashly  upon  his  prejudices.  Magnus  Troil,  from  the  hour 
of  his  birth  to  this  day,  never  saw  a  greater  man  than  himself, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  briidle  an  old  horse  for  the  first  time.  Be- 
sides, he  has  at  no  time  in  hb  life  been  a  patient  listener  to 
long  explanations,  so  it  is  possible  that  he  may  quarrel  with 
your  proposed  reformation,  before  you  can  convince  him  of  its 
advantages." 

"  How  mean  you,  young  man  ?  **  said  the  factor.  **  Is  there 
one  who  dwells  in  these  islands,  who  is  so  wretchedly  blind  as 
not  to  be  sensible  of  their  deplorable  defects  ?  Can  a  man,"  he 
added,  rising  into  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke,  ^  or  even  a  beast, 
look  at  that  thing  there,  which  they  have  the  impudence  to  call 
a  corn-mill,*  withosit  trembling  to  think  that  com  should  be  in* 
trusted  to  such  a  miserable  molendinary  ?  The  wretches  are 
obliged  to  have  at  least  fifty  in  each  parish,  each  trundling  away 
upon  its  paltry  mill-stone,  under  the  thatch  of  a  roof  no  biggeV 
than  a  bee-skep,  instead  of  a  noble  and  seemly  baron's  mill,  of 
which  you  would  hear  the  clack  through  the  haill  countrv,  and 
that  casts  the  meal  through  the  mill-eye  by  forpits  at  a  time  ! '' 

"  Ay,  ay,  brother,"  said  his  sister,  "  that's  spoken  like  your 
wise  sell.  The  mair  cost  the  mair  honor — that's  your  word 
ever  mair.  Can  it  no  creep  into  your  wise  head,  man,  that  ilka 
body  grinds  their  ain  neivefu'  of  meal  in  this  country,  without 
plaguing  therosells  about  baron's  mills,  and  thirls,  and  sucken, 
and  the  like  trade  ?  How  mony  a  time  have  I  heard  you  bell* 
th«-cat  with  auld  £die  Netherstane,  the  miller  at  Grindlebunif 

•Note  I.    Zetlaad  coro-oUlfc 
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and  wi'  his  very  knave  too,  about  in-town  and  out-town  multures 
— ^lock,  gowpen,  and  knaveship,  and  a'  the  lave  o't ;  and  now 
naething  less  will  serve  you  than  to  bring  in  the  very  same 
fashery  on  a  wheen  puir  bodies,  that  big  ilk  ane  a  mill  for 
themselves,  sic  at  it  is  ? " 

'*  Dinna  tell  me  of  gowpen  and  knaveship  I  "  exclaimed  the 
indi  jnant  agriculturist ;  "  better  pay  the  half  of  the  g^ist  to  the 
miller,  to  have  the  rest  grund  in  a  Christian  manner,  than  put 

food  grain  into  a  bairn's  whirligig.  Look  at  it  for  a  moment, 
laby — Bide  still,  ye  cursed  imp  I "  This  interjection  was  ap- 
Elied  to  his  pony,  which  began  to  be  extremely  impatient,  while 
3  rider  interrupted  his  journey,  to  point  out  all  the  weak  points 
of  the  Zetland  mill — '*  Look  at  it,  I  say — it's  just  one  degree 
better  than  a  hand-quern — it  has  neither  wheel  nor  trindle — ^ 
neither  cog  nor  happer — Bide  still,  there's  a  canny  beast — it 
canna  grind  a  bickerfu'  of  meal  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
that  will  be  mair  like  a  mash  for  horse  than  a  meltith  for  man's 
use — ^Wherefore — Bide  still,  I  say — ^wherefore — wherefore — The 
dell's  in  the  beast,  and  nae  good,  I  think  1 " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  shelty,  which  had  pranced 
and  curvetted  for  some  time  with  much  impatience,  at  length 
got  its  head  betwixt  its  legs,  and  at  once  canted  its  rider  into 
the  little  rivulet,  which  served  to  drive  the  depreciated  engine 
he  was  surveying ;  then  emancipating  itself  from  the  folds  of 
the  cloak,  fled  back  towards  its  own  wilderness,  neighing  in 
scorn,  and  flinging  out  its  heels  at  every  five  yards. 

Laughing  heartily  at  his  disaster,  Mordaunt  helped  the  old 
man  to  arise ;  while  his  sister  sarcastically  congratulated  him 
on  having  fallen  rather  into  the  shallows  of  a  Zetland  rivulet 
than  the  depths  of  Scottish  mill-pond.  Disdaining  to  reply  to 
this  sarcasm,  Triptolemus,  so  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  legs, 
shaken  his  ears,  and  found  that  the  folds  of  his  cloak  had 
saved  him  from  being  much  wet  in  the  scanty  streamlet,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  "  I  will  have  cussers  from  Lanarkshire — ^brood 
mares  from  Ayrshire — I  will  not  have  one  of  these  cursed  abor- 
tions left  on  the  islands,  to  break  honest  folk's  necks — I  say, 
Baby,  I  will  rid  the  land  of  them." 

"  Ye  had  better  wring  your  ain  cloak,  Triptolemus,"  an* 
swered  Baby. 

Mordaunt  meanwhile  was  employed  in  catching  another 
pony,  from  a  herd  which  strayed  at  some  distance ;  and,  having 
made  a  halter  out  of  twisted  rushes,  he  seated  the  dismayed 
agriculturist  in  safety  upon  a  more  quiet,  though  less  active 
9teedy  than  that  which  he  had  at  first  bestrode. 
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But  Mr.  Yellowley's  fall  had  operated  as  a  considerable 
sedative  upon  his  spirits,  and,  for  the  full  space  of  five  miles' 
travel,  he  said  scarce  a  word,  leaving  full  course  to  the  melan- 
choly aspirations  and  lamentations  which  his  sister  Baby  be- 
stowed on  the  old  bridle,  which  the  pony  had  carried  off  in  its 
flight,  and  which,  she  observed,  after  having  lasted  for  eigh- 
teen years  come  Martinmas,  might  now  be  considered  as  a 
castaway  thing.  Finding  she  had  thus  the  field  to  herself,  the 
old  lady  launched  forth  into  a  lecture  upon  economy,  accoid- 
ing  to  her  own  idea  of  that  virtue,  which  seemed  to  include  a 
system  of  privations,  which,  though  observed  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  saving  money,  might,  if  undertaken  upon  other  princi- 
pies,  have  ranked  hi^  in  the  history  of  a  religious  ascetic 

She  was  but  little  interrupted  by  Mordaunt,  who,  conscious 
he  was  now  on  the  eve  of  approaching  Burgh  Westra,  employed 
himself  rather  in  the  task  of  anticipating  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ception he  was  about  to  meet  with  there  from  two  beautiful 
young  women,  than  with  the  prosing  of  an  old  one,  however 
wisely  she  might  prove  that  small-beer  was  more  wholesome 
than  strong  ale,  and  that  if  her  brother  had  bruised  his  ankle- 
bone  in  his  tumble,  cumfrey  and  butter  was  better  to  bring  him 
round  again,  than  all  the  doctors'  drugs  in  the  world. 

But  now  the  dreary  moorlands,  over  which  their  path  had 
hitherto  lain,  were  exchanged  lor  a  more  pleasant  prospect, 
opening  on  a  salt-water  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  ran  up 
far  inland,  and  was  surrounded  by  flat  and  fertile  ground,  pro* 
dudng  crops  better  than  the  experienced  eye  of  Triptolemus 
Yellowley  had  as  yet  witnessed  in  Zetland.  In  the  midst  o£ 
Uiis  Goshen  stood  the  mansion  of  Bui^h  Westra,  screened  from 
the  north  and  east  by  a  ridge  of  heathy  hills  which  lay  behind 
it,  and  commanding  an  interesting  prospect  of  the  lake  and  its 
parent  ocean,  as  well  as  the  islands  and  more  distant  moun- 
tains. From  the  mansion  itself,  as  well  as  from  almost  every 
cottage  in  the  adjacent  hamlet,  arose  such  a  rich  cloud  of  va- 
pory smoke  as  showed  that  the  preparations  for  the  festival 
were  not  confined  to  the  principal  residence  of  Magnus  him- 
self,  but  extended  through  the  whole  vicinage. 

"  My  certie,"  said  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowley,  "  ane  wad  think 
the  haill  town  was  on  fire  1  The  very  hill-side  smells  of  their 
wastefulness,  and  a  hungiv  heart  wad  scarce  seek  better  kit- 
chen *  to  a  barley  scone,  than  just  to  waft  it  in  the  reek  that's 
nsing  out  of  yon  lums." 

•  Wliat  u  eaten  byway  of  relish  to  dry  bread,  it  called  kUchtn  in  Scotland,  ■•  cbeea^ 
iriid  iab,  or  tba  lika  ralnhing  moTMla. 
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CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 


-Thoa  hast  deacribed 


A  hot  friend  cooling*    Ever  note.  Liidlii% 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay^ 
It  useth  an  enforoed  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  nmpls  faith. 

J(7UII8 

Ip  the  smell  which  was  wafted  from  the  chimneys  of  Buigb 
Westra  up  to  the  barren  hills  bv  which  the  mansion  was  sur- 
toundedy  could,  as  Mistress  Barbara  opined,  have  refreshed  tfa^ 
hungry,  the  noise  which  proceeded  from  thence  might  hart 
given  hearing  to  the  deaf.  It  was  a  medley  of  all  sounds,  and 
all  connected  with  jollity  and  kind  welcome.  Nor  were  the 
sights  associated  with  them  less  animating. 

Troops  of  friends  were  seen  in  the  act  of  arriving — their 
dispersed  ponies  flying  to  the  moors  in  every  direction,  to  re- 
cover their  own  pastures  in  the  best  way  they  could ; — ^such,  as 
Ive  have  already  said,  being  the  usual  mode  of  discharging  the 
cavalry  which  had  been  levied  for  a  day's  service.  At  a  small 
but  commodious  harbor,  connected  with  the  house  and  hamlet^ 
those  visitors  were  landing  from  their  boats,  who,  living  in  dis« 
tant  islands,  and  along  the  coast,  had  preferred  making  their 
Journey  by  sea.  Mordaunt  and  his  companions  might  see  each 
party  pausing  frequently  to  greet  each  other,  and  strolling  oa 
Successively  to  the  house,  whose  ever  open  gate  received  them 
alternately  in  such  numbers,  that  it  seemed  the  extent  of  the 
mansion,  though  suited  to  the  opulence  and  hospitality  of  the 
owner,  was  scarce,  on  this  occasion,  suflScient  for  the  guests. 

Among  the  confused  sounds  of  mirth  and  welcome  which 
arose  at  the  entrance  of  each  new  company,  Mordaunt  thought 
he  could  distinguish  the  loud  laugh  and  hearty  salutation  of  the 
Sire  of  the  mansion,  and  began  to  feel  more  deeply  than  before, 
the  anxious  doubt,  whether  that  cordial  reception,  which  was 
distributed  so  freely  to  all  others,  would  be  on  this  occasion 
extended  to  him.  As  they  came  on,  they  heard  the  voluntary 
scrapings  and  bravura  effusions  of  the  gallant  fiddlers,  who  im* 
patiently  flung  already  from  their  bows  those  sounds  with  which 
they  were  to  animate  the  evening.  The  clamor  of  the  cook's 
Assistants,  and  the  loud  scolding  tones  of  the  cook  himself,  ^ 
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ilso  to  be  beard — sounds  of  dissonance  at  any  otber  time,  but 
which,  subdued  with  others,  and  by  certain  happy  associations^ 
form  nr>  disagreeable  part  of  the  full  chorus  which  always 
precedes  a  rural  feast. 

Meanwhile,  the  guests  advanced  each  full  of  their  own 
thoughts.  Mordaunt's  we  have  already  noticed.  Baby  was 
wrapt  up  in  the  melancholy  grief  and  surprise  excited  by  the 
positive  conviction  that  so  much  victuals  had  been  cooked 
at  once  as  were  necessary  to  feed  all  the  mouths  which  were 
clamoring  around  her — an  enormity  of  expense,  which  though 
she  was  no  way  concerned  in  bearing  it,  affected  her  nerves,  as 
the  beholding  a  massacre  would  touch  those  of  the  most  in- 
different spectator,  however  well  assured  of  his  own  personal 
safety.  She  sickened,  in  short,  at  the  sight  of  so  much  ex- 
travagance, like  Abyssinian  Bruce,  when  be  saw  the  luckless 
minstrels  of  Gondar  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  order  of  Ras 
Michael.  As  for  her  brother,  they  being  now  arrived  where 
the  rude  and  antique  instruments  of  Zetland  agriculture  lay 
scattered  in  the  usual  confusion  of  a  Scottish  barn-yard,  his 
thoughts  were  at  once  engrossed  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  one- 
stilted  plough-^f  the  twiscar^  with  which  they  dig  peats— of 
the  sledges,  on  which  they  transport  commodities— of  all  and 
everything,  in  short,  in  which  the  usages  of  the  islands  differed 
from  those  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  The  sight  of  these 
imperfect  instruments  stirred  the  blood  of  Triptolemus  Yellow- 
ley,  as  that  of  the  bold  warrior  rises  at  seeing  the  arms  and  inr 
signia  of  the  enemy  he  is  about  to  combat ;  and,  faithful  to  his 
high  emprize,  he  thought  less  of  the  hunger  which  his  journey 
had  occasioned,  although  about  to  be  satisfied  by  such  a  dinner 
as  rarely  fell  to  his  lot,  than  upon  the  task  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken, of  civilizing  the  manners,  and  improving  the  cultiva*- 
tion,  of  Zetland. 

"  yacta  est  aUa^*^  he  muttered  to  himself ;  "  this  very  day 
shall  prove  whether  the  Zetlanders  are  worthy  of  our  labors,  or 
whether  their  minds  are  as  incapable  of  cultivation  as  their 
peat-mosses.  Yet  let  us  be  cautious,  and  watch  the  soft  time 
of  speech.  I  feel,  by  my  own  experience,  that  it  were  best  to 
let  the  body,  in  its  present  state,  take  the  place  of  the  mind. 
A  mouthful  of  that  same  roast-beef,  which  smells  so  delicately, 
will  form  an  apt  introduction  to  my  grand  plan  for  improving 
the  breed  of  stock." 

By  this  time  the  visitors  had  reached  the  low  but  ample 
front  of  Magnus  Troil's  residence,  which  seemed  of  various 
d^tes,  with  lar^;^  and  ilUimagined  additions,  ha^^ily  adi^ted  to 
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the  original  building,  as  the  increasing  estate,  or  enlarged 
family,  of  successive  proprietors,  appeared  to  each  to  demand. 
Beneath  a  low,  broad,  and  large  porch,  supported  by  two  huge 
carved  posts,  once  the  head  ornaments  of  vessels  which  had 
found  shipwreck  upon  the  coast,  stood  Magnus  himself,  intent 
on  the  hospitable  toil  of  receiving  and  welcoming  the  numerous 
guests  who  successively  approached.  His  strong  portly  figure 
was  well  adapted  to  the  dress  which  he  wore — a  blue  coat  of 
an  antique  cut,  lined  with  scarlet,  and  laced  and  looped  with 
gold  down  the  seams  and  button-holes,  and  along  the  ample 
cuffs.  Strong  and  masculine  features,  rendered  ruddy  and 
brown  by  frequent  exposure  to  severe  weather — a  quantity  of 
most  venerable  silver  hair,  which  fell  in  unshorn  profusion  from 
under  his  gold-laced  hat,  and  was  carelessly  tied  with  a  ribbon 
behind,  expressed  at  once  his  advanced  age,  his  hasty,  yet 
well-conditioned  temper,  and  his  robust  constitution.  As  our 
travellers  approached  him,  a  shade  of  displeasure  seemed  to 
cross  his  brow,  and  to  interrupt  for  an  instant  the  honest  and 
hear^  burst  of  hilarity  with  which  he  had  been  in  the  act  of 
greetmg  all  prior  arrivals.  When  he  approached  Triptolemus 
Yellowley,  he  drew  himself  up,  so  as  to  mix,  as  it  were,  some 
share  of  the  stately  importance  of  the  opulent  Udaller  with  the 
welcome  afforded  by  the  frank  and  hospitable  landlord. 

**  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Yellowley,"  was  his  address  to  the 
factor;  "you  are  welcome  to  Westra — the  wind  has  blown  you 
on  a  rough  coast,  and  we  that  are  the  natives  must  be  kind  to 
you  as  we  can.  This,  I  believe,  is  your  sister — Mistress  Bar- 
bara Yellowley,  permit  me  the  honor  of  a  neighborly  salute." — 
And  so  saying,  with  a  daring  and  self-devoted  courtesy,  which 
would  find  no  equal  in  our  degenerate  days,  he  actually  ven- 
tured to  salute  the  withered  cheek  of  the  spinstress,  who  relaxed 
so  much  of  her  usual  peevishness  of  expression  as  to  receive 
the  courtesy  with  something  which  approached  to  a  smile.  He 
then  looked  full  at  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and,  without  offering 
his  hand,  said,  in  a  tone  somewhat  broken  by  suppressed  agita- 
tion, "  You  too  are  welcome.  Master  Mordaunt." 

"  Did  I  not  think  so,"  said  Mordaunt,  naturally  offended 
by  the  coldness  of  his  host's  manner,  "  I  had  not  been  here— 
and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  turn  back." 

"Young  man,"  replied  Magnus,  "you  know  better  than 
most,  that  from  these  doors  no  man  can  trrn,  without  an  offence 
to  their  owner.  I  pray  you,  disturb  not  my  guests  by  your  ill- 
timed  scruples.  When  Magnus  Troil  says  welcome,  all  are 
welcome  who  are  within  hearing  of  his  voic^  and  it  is  an  in- 
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different  loud  one, — ^Walk  on,  my  worthy  guests,  and  let  us  sec 
what  cheer  my  lasses  can  make  you  within  doors." 

So  saying,  and  taking  care  to  make  his  manner  so  general  to 
the  whole  party,  that  Mordaunt  should  not  be  able  to  appro- 
priate any  particular  portion  of  the  welcome  to  himself,  nor 
yet  to  complain  of  being  excluded  from  all  share  in  it,  the 
Udaller  ushered  the  guests  into  his  house,  where  two  large 
outer  rooms,  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  modern  saloon,  where  already  crowded  with  guests  of 
every  description. 

The  furniture  was  sufficiently  simple,  and  had  a  character 
peculiar  to  the  situation  of  these  stormy  islands.  Magnus  Troil 
was,  indeed,  like  most  of  the  higher  class  of  Zetland  proprietors, 
a  friend  to  the  distressed  traveller,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  and 
had  repeatedly  exerted  his  whole  authority  in  protecting  tlie 
property  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  yet  so  frequent 
were  wrecks  upon  that  tremendous  coast,  and  so  many  unappro- 
priated articles  were  constantly  flung  ashore,  that  the  interior 
of  the  house  bore  sufficient  witness  to  the  ravages  of  the  ocean, 
and  to  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which  the  lawyers  term  Flot- 
someand  Jetsome.  The  chairs,  which  were  arranged  around  the 
walls,  were  such  as  are  used  in  cabins,  and  many  of  them  were 
of  foreign  construction  \  the  mirrors  and  cabinets,  which  were 
placed  against  the  walls  for  ornament  or  convenience,  had,  it 
was  plain  from  their  form,  been  constructed  for  ship-board,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  latter  were  of  strange  and  unknown  wood. 
£ven  the  partition  which  separated  the  two  apartments  seemed 
constructed  out  of  the  bulk-heads  of  some  large  vessel,  clum- 
sily adapted  to  the  service  which  it  at  present  performed,  by 
the  labor  of  some  native  joiner.  To  a  stranger,  these  evi- 
dent marks  and  tokens  of  human  misery  might,  at  the  first 
glance,  form  a  contrast  with  the  scene  of  mirth  with  which  they 
were  now  associated ;  but  the  association  was  so  familiar  to 
the  natives,  that  it  did  not  for  a  moment  interrupt  the  course 
of  their  glee. 

To  the  younger  part  of  these  revellers  the  presence  of  Mor- 
daunt was  like  a  fresh  charm  of  enjoyment.  All  came  around 
him  to  marvel  at  his  absence,  and  all,  by  their  repeated  in- 
quiries, plainly  showed  that  they  conceived  it  had  been  entirely 
voluntary  on  his  side.  The  youth  felt  that  this  general  accep- 
tation relieved  his  anxiety  on  one  painful  point.  Whatever  prej- 
udice the  family  of  Burgh  Westra  might  have  adopted  re- 
specting him,  it  must  be  of  a  private  nature  \  and  at  least  he  had 
jOfOt  the  additional  pain  of  finding  that  he  was  depreciated  \jk 
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the  eyes  of  society  at  large ;  and  his  vindication,  when  he  found 
opportunity  to  make  one,  would  not  require  to  be  extended  be- 
yond the  circle  of  a  single  family.  This  was  consoling ;  though 
his  heart  still  throbbed  with  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
with  his  estranged,  but  still  beloved  friends.  Laying  the  excuse 
of  his  absence  on  his  father's  state  of  health,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  various  groups  of  friends  and  guests,  each  of  whom 
seemed  willing  to  detain  him  as  long  as  possible,  and  having, 
by  presenting  them  to  one  or  two  families  of  consequence,  got 
rid  of  his  travelling  companions,  who  at  first  stuck  fast  as  burs, 
he  reached  at  length  the  door  of  a  small  apartment,  which, 
opening  from  one  of  the  large  exterior  rooms  we  have  men- 
tioned, Minna  and  Brenda  had  been  permitted  to  fit  up  after 
their  own  taste,  and  to  call  their  peculiar  property. 

Mordaunt  had  contributed  no  small  share  of  the  invention 
and  mechanical  execution  employed  in  fitting  up  this  favorite 
apartment,  and  in  disposing  its  ornaments.  It  was,  indeed, 
during  his  last  residence  at  Burgh  Westra,  as  free  to  this  en- 
trance and  occupation,  as  to  its  proper  mistresses.  But  now, 
so  much  were  times  altered,  that  he  remained  with  his  finger 
on  the  latch,  uncertain  whether  he  should  take  the  freedom  to 
draw  it,  until  Brenda's  voice  pronounced  the  words,  "  Come  in, 
then,"  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  interrupted  by  an  unwelcome 
disturber,  who  is  to  be  heard  and  dispatched  with  all  the  speed 
possible. 

At  this  signal  Mertoun  entered  the  fanciful  cabinet  of  the 
sisters,  which  by  the  addition  of  many  ornaments,  including 
some  articles  of  considerable  value,  had  heen  fitted  up  for  the 
approaching  festival.  The  daughters  of  Magnus,  at  the  moment 
of  Mordaunt's  entrance,  were  seated  in  deep  consultation  with 
the  stranger  Cleveland,  and  with  a  litde  slight-made  old  man, 
whose  eye  retained  all  the  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  had  sup- 
ported him  under  the  thousand  vicissitudes  of  a  changeful  and 
precarious  life,  and  which,  accompanying  him  in  his  old  age,  ren- 
dered his  gray  hairs  less  awfully  reverend  perhaps,  but  not  less 
beloved,  than  would  a  more  grave  and  less  imaginative  expres- 
sion of  countenance  and  character.  There  was  even  a  pen- 
etrating shrewdness  mingled  in  the  look  of  curiosity,  with  which, 
as  he  stepped  for  an  instant  aside,  he  seemed  to  watch  the  meet- 
ing of  Mordaunt  with  the  two  lovely  sisters. 

The  reception  the  youth  met  with  resembled,  in  general  char- 
acter, that  which  he  had  experienced  from  Magnus  himself; 
but  the  maidens  could  not  so  well  cover  their  sense  of  the  change 
x>f  circumstances  under  which  they  met    Both  blushed,  as,  ris- 
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mg;,  and  without  extending  the  hand,  far  les^  offering  the  cheeky 
as  the  fashion  of  the  times  permitted,  and  almost  exacted,  they 
paid  to  Mordaunt  the  salutation  due  to  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance. But  the  blush  of  the  older  was  one  of  those  transient 
evidences  of  flitting  emotion,  that  vanish  as  fast  as  the  passing 
thought  which  excites  them.  In  an  instant  she  stood  befora  the 
youth  calm  and  cold,  returning,  with  guarded  and  cautious  cour- 
tesy, the  usual  civilities,  which  with  a  faltering  voice,  Mordaunt 
endeavored  to  present  to  her.  The  emotion  of  Brenda  bore, 
externally  at  least,  a  deeper  and  more  agitating  character.  Her 
blush  extended  over  every  part  of  her  beautiful  skin  which  her 
dress  permitted  to  be  visible,  including  her  slender  neck,  and 
the  upper  region  of  a  finely-formed  bosom.  Neither  did  she 
even  attempt  to  reply  to  what  share  of  his  confused  compliment 
Mordaunt  addressed  to  her  in  particular,  but  regarded  him  with 
cyes^  in  which  displeasure  was  evidently  mingled  with  feelings 
of  regret,  and  recollections  of  former  times.  Mordaunt  felt,  as 
it  were,  assured  upon  the  instant,  that  the  regard  of  Minna  was 
extinguished,  but  that  it  might  be  yet  possible  to  recover  that 
of  the  milder  Brenda ;  and  such  is  the  waywardness  of  human 
fancy,  that  though  he  had  never  hitherto  made  any  distinct 
difference  betwixt  these  two  beautiful  and  interesting  girls,  the 
favor  of  her,  which  seemed  most  absolutely  withdrawn,  became 
at  the  moment  the  most  interesting  in  his  eyes. 

He  was  disturbed  in  these  hasty  reflections  by  Cleveland, 
who  advanced  with  military  frankness,  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  his  preserver,  having  only  delayed  long  enough  to  permit 
the  exchange  of  the  ordinary  salutation  betwixt  the  visitor  and 
the  ladies  of  the  family.  He  made  his  npproach  with  so  good 
a  grace  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mordaunt,  although  he  dated 
his  loss  of  favor  at  Burgh  Westra  from  the  stranger's  appearance 
on  the  coast  and  domestication  in  the  family,  to  do  less  than 
return  his  advances  as  courtesy  demanded,  accept  his  thanks 
with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction,  and  hope  that  his  time  had 
passed  pleasantly  since  their  last  meeting. 

Cleveland  was  about  to  answer,  but  he  was  anticipated  by 
the  little  old  man,  formerly  noticed,  who  now  thrusting  himself 
forward,  and  seizing  Mordaunt's  hand,  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head ;  and  then  at  the  same  time  echoed  and  answered  his 
question — "  How  passes  time  at  Burgh  Westra  ?  Was  it  you 
that  asked  it,  my  prince  of  the  cliff  and  of  the  scaur  ?  How 
sfiould  it  pass,  but  with  all  the  wings  that  beauty  and  joy  can 
add  to  help  its  flight ! " 

^  And  wit  and  song,  too^  my  good  <^  fnend^"  said  Mo# 
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daunt  half-serious,  half-jesting,  as  he  shook  the  old  man  con 
dially  by  the  hand — **  These  cannot  be  wanting,  where  Claud 
Halcro  comes ! " 

"  Jeer  me  not,  Mordaunt,  my  good  lad,"  replied  the  old 
man  ;  "  when  your  foot  is  as  slow  as  mine,  your  wit  frozen,  and 
your  song  out  of  tune " 

"  How  can  you  belie  yourself,  my  good  master?"  answered 
Mordaunt,  who  was  not  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  his  old 
friend's  peculiarities  to  introduce  something  like  conversation, 
break  the  awkwardness  of  this  singular  meeting,  and  gain  time 
for  observation,  ere  requiring  an  explanation  of  the  change  of 
conduct  which  the  family  seemed  to  have  adopted  towards  him. 
"Say  not  so,"  he  continued.  "Time,  my  old  friend,  lays  his 
hand  lightly  on  the  bard.  Have  I  not  heard  you  say,  the  poet 
partakes  the  immortality  of  his  song  ?  and  surely  the  great  Eng- 
ligh  poet,  you  used  to  tell  us  of,  was  elder  than  yourself  when 
he  pulled  the  bow-oar  among  all  the  wits  of  London." 

This  alluded  to  a  story  which  was,  as  the  French  term  it, 
Halcro's  cheval  de  batailUy  and  any  allusion  to  which  was  certain 
at  once  to  place  him  in  the  saddle,  and  to  push  his  hobby-horse 
into  full  career. 

His  laughing  eye  kindled  with  a  sort  of  enthusiam,  which 
the  ordinary  folk  of  this  world  might  have  called  crazed,  while 
he  dashed  into  the  subject  which  he  best  loved  to  talk  upon. 
"  Alas  alas !  my  dear  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  silver  Is  silver,  and 
waxes  not  dim  by  use-^and  pewter  is  pewter,  and  grows  the 
lons;er  the  duller.  It  is  not  for  poor  Claud  Halcro  to  name  him- 
seltin  the  same  twelvemonth  with  the  immortal  John  Dryden. 
True  it  is,  as  I  mav  have  told  you  before,  that  I  have  seen  that 
great  man,  nay,  I  have  been  in  the  Wits'  Coffeehouse  as  it  was 
then  called,  and  had  once  a  pinch  out  of  his  own  very  snuff-box. 
1  must  have  told  you  all  how  it  happened,  but  here  is  Captain 
Cleveland  who  never  heard  it. — I  lodged,  you  must  know,  in 
Russel  Street — I  question  not  but  you  know  Russel  Street,  Co- 
vent  Garden,  Captain  Cleveland  ? " 

"  I  should  know  its  latitude  pretty  well,  Mr.  Halcro,"  said 
the  Captain,  smiling ;  "  but  I  believe  you  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance yesterday,  and  besides  we  have  the  day's  duty  in  hand 
—you  must  play  us  this  song  which  we  are  to  study." 

"  Ic  will  not  serve  the  turn  now,"  said  Halcro ;  "  we  must 
think  of  something  that  will  take  in  our  dear  Mordaunt,  the 
first  voice  in  the  island,  whether  for  a  part  or  solo.  I  will  never 
be  he  will  touch  a  string  to  you,  unless  Mordaunt  Mertoun  is 
to  help  us  out — ^What  say  you,  my  fairest  Night  ? — ^what  think 
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^,  my  sweet  Dawii  of  Day  ?  "  he  added,  kddrtssing  the  young 
Women,  upon  whom,  we  have  said  elsewhere,  he  had  long  before 
bestowed  these  allegorical  names. 

"  Mr.  Mordaunt  Mertoun,"  said  Minna,  "  has  come  too  late 
to  be  of  our  band  on  this  occasion — it  is  our  misfortune,  but  it 
cannot  be  helped." 

**  How  ?  what  ? '  said  Halcro,  hastily — "  too  late — and  you 
have  practiced  together  all  your  lives  ?  take  my  word,  my  bonny 
lasses,  that  old  tunes  are  sweetest,  and  old  friends  surest  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  a  fine  bass,  that  must  be  allowed  ;  but  I  would 
have  you  trust  for  the  first  effect  to  one  of  the  twenty  fine  airs 
you  can  sing,  when  Mordaunt's  tenor  joins  so  well  with  your 
own  witchery — ^here  is  my  lovely  Day  approves  the  change  in 
her  heart." 

"  You  were  never  in  your  life  more  mistaken,  father  Hal- 
cro," said  Brenda,  her  cheeks  again  reddening,  more  with 
displeasure,  it  seemed,  than  with  shame. 

"  Nay,  but  how  is  this  ? "  said  the  old  man,  pausing,  and 
looking  at  them  alternately.  "  What  have  we  got  here  ? — a 
cloudy  night  and  a  red  morning? — that  betokens  rough 
weather. — What  means  all  this,  young  women  ?— where  lies  the 
offence  ? — In  me,  I  fear  ;  for  the  blame  is  always  laid  upon  the 
oldest  when  young  folks  like  you  go  by  the  ears." 

"  The  blame  is  not  with  you,  father  Halcro,"  said  Minna, 
raising  and  taking  her  sister  by  the  arm,  *'  if  indeed  there  be 
blame  anywhere." 

''  I  should  fear  then,  Minna,"  said  Mordaunt,  endeavoring 
to  soften  his  tone  into  one  of  indifferent  pleasantry,  **  that  the 
tiew  comer  has  brought  the  offence  alon^  with  him.'* 

"When  no  offence  is  taken,"  replied  Minna,  'Mt  matters  not 
by  whom  such  may  have  been  offered.*^ 

"Is  it  possible,  Minna  I "  exclaimed  Mordaunt,  "  and  is  it 
you  who  speaks  thus  to  me ! — And  you  too,  Brenda,  can  you 
too  judge  so  harshly  of  me,  yet  without  permitting  me  one 
moment  of  honest  and  frank  explanation  ? " 

"Those  who  should  know  best,"  answered  Brenda,  in  a  low 
but  decisive  tone  of  voice,  "  have  told  us  their  pleasure,  and  it 
must  be  done. — Sister,  I  think  we  have  stayed  too  long  here, 
and  shall  be  wanted  elsewhere. — Mr.  Mertoun  will  excuse  us 
on  so  busy  a  day." 

The  sisters  linked  their  arms  together.  Halcro  in  vain 
endeavored  to  stop  them,  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  theatrical 
gesture,  and  exclaiming, 

*  Now,  Day  and  Night,  but  this  fo  wondrous  strange  !  ** 
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Then  ttuiied  to  Mordaunt  Mortbun,  and  added—**  The  girls  tre 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  mutability,  showing,  as  our  Master 
Spenser  well  saith,  that 

*  Among  an  Urine  creatnrcft,  more  or  lesse, 
Change  still  dotti  reign,  and  keep  the  grnter  swaf. 

Captain  Cleveland,"  he  continued,  **  know  you  anything  that 
has  happened  to  put  these  two  juvenile  Graces  out  of  tune  ? " 

**  He  will  lose  his  reckoning,"  answered  Cleveland,  "  that 
spends  time  in  inquiring  why  the  wind  shifts  a  point,  ^r  why  a 
woman  changes  her  mind*  Were  I  Mr.  Mordaunt,  I  would  not 
ask  the  proud  wenches  another  question  on  such  a  subject." 

**  It  is  a  friendly  advice.  Captain  Cleveland,"  replied  Mor- 
dautit,  '*  and  I  will  not  hold  it  the  less  so  that  it  has  been  given 
unasked.  Allow  me  to  inquire  if  you  are  yourself  as  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  your  female  friends,  as  it  seems  you  would 
have  me  to  be  ? " 

"  Who,  I  ?"  said  the  captain,  with  an  air  of  frank  indiffer-* 
ence  ;  "  I  never  thought  twice  upon  such  a  subject.  I  never 
saw  a  woman  worth  thinking  twice  about  after  the  anchor  was 
a-peak — on  shore  it  is  another  thing ;  and  I  will  laugh,  sing, 
dance,  and  make  love,  if  they  like  it,  with  twenty  girls,  were 
they  but  half  so  pretty  as  those  who  haye  left  us,  and  make 
them  heartily  welcome  to  change  their  course  in  the  sound  of  a 
boatswain's  whistle.  It  will  be  odds  but  I  wear  as  fast  as  they 
can." 

A  patient  is  seldom  pleased  with  that  sort  of  consolation 
which  is  founded  on  holding  light  the  malady  of  which  he 
complains ;  ^nd  Mordaunt  felt  disposed  to  be  offended  with 
Captain  Cleveland,  both  for  taking  notice  of  his  embarrassment^ 
and  int3ruding  upon  him  his  own  opinion;  and  he  replied, 
therefore,  somewhat  sharply,  "  that  Captain  Cleveland's  senti- 
ments were  only  suited  to  such  as  had  the  art  to  become  uni- 
versal favorites  wherever  chance  happened  to  throw  them,  and 
who  could  not  lose  in  one  place  more  than  their  merit  was  sure 
to  gain  for  them  in  another." 

This  was  spoken  ironically ;  but  there  was,  to  confess  the 
truth,  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  consciousness 
of  external  merit  at  least,  about  the  man,  which  rendered  his 
interference  doubly  disagreeable.  As  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger 
pays,  there  was  an  air  of  success  about  Captain  Cleveland 
which  was  mighty  provoking.  Young,  handsome,  and  well  as- 
sured, Ihs  air  of  nautical  bluntness  sat   natural  and  easy 
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manners  of  the  remote  country  in  ivbtdi  he  found  himself ;  and 
where,  even  in  the  best  families,  a  greater  degree  of  refinement 
might  have  rendered  his  conversation  rather  less  acceptable. 
He  was  contented,  in  the  present  instance,  to  smile  good- 
humoredly  at  the  obvious  discontent  of  Mordaunt  Mer^oun, 
and  replied,  "  You  are  angry  with  me,  my  good  triend,  but  you 
cannot  make  me  angry  with  you.  The  fair  hands  of  all  the 
pretty  women  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  would  never  have  fished 
me  up  out  of  the  Roost  of  Sumburgh.  So,  pray,  do  not  quarrel 
with  me  ;  for  here  is  Mr.  Halcro  witness  that  I  have  struck 
both  jack  and  topsail,  and  should  you  fire  a  broadside  into  me, 
cannot  return  a  single  shot," 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Halcro,  "you  must  be  friends  with  Captain 
Cleveland,  Mordaunt.  Never  quarrel  with  your  friend  be- 
cause a  woman  is  whimsical.  Why,  man,  if  they  kept  one 
humor,  how  the  devil  could  we  make  so  many  songs  on  them  as 
we  do  ?  Even  old  Dryden  himself,  glorious  old  John,  could 
have  said  little  about  a  girl  that  was  always  of  one  mind — as 
well  write  verses  upon  a  mill-pond.  It  is  your  tides  and  your 
roosts,  and  your  currents  and  eddies,  that  come  and  go,  and  ebb 
and  flow  (by  Heaven  I  I  run  into  rhyme  when  I  so  much  as 
think  upon  them),  and  smile  one  day,  rage  the  next,  flatter  and 
devour,  delight  and  ruin  us,  and  so  forth — it  is  these  that  give 
the  real  soul  of  poetry.  Did  you  never  hear  my  Adieu  to  the* 
Lass  of  Northmaven — that  was  poor  Bet  Stimbister,  whom  I 
call  Mary  for  the  sound's  sake,  as  I  call  myself  Hacon  after 
my  great  ancestor  Hacon  Goldemund,  or  Haco  with  the 
golden  mouth,  who  came  to  the  island  with  Harold  Harfager, 
and  was  his  chief  Scald  ?— Well,  but  where  was  I  ? — Oh,  ay — 
poor  Bet  Stimbister,  she  (and  partly  some  debt)  was  the  cause 
of  my  leaving  the  isles  of  Hjaltland  (better  so  called  than 
Shetland,  or  Zetland  even),  and  taking  to  the  broad  world.  I 
have  had  a  tramp  of  it  since  that  time — I  have  battled  my  way 
through  the  world,  Captain,  as  a  man  of  mold  may,  that  has  a 
light  head,  a  light  purse,  and  a  heart  as  light  as  them  both~- 
fought  my  way,  and  paid  my  way — that  is,  either  with  money 
or  wit — have  seen  kings  changed  and  deposed,  as  you  would 
turn  a  tenant  out  of  a  scathold — ^knew  all  the  wits  of  the  age, 
and  especially  the  glorious  John  Dryden — ^what  man  in  the 
islands  can  say  as  much,  barring  lying  ? — I  had  a  pinch  out  of 
his  own  snuff-box — I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  by  such  pro- 
motion." 

"  But  the  song,  Mr.  Halcro,"  said  Captain  Cleveland, 

** The  song? "  answered  Halcro,  seizing  the  Captain  by  tbt 
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button, — for  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  have  his  audience 
escape  from  him  during  recitation,  not  to  put  in  practice  all 
the  usual  means  of  prevention, — **  The  song  ?  Why  I  gave  a 
copy  of  it,  with  fifteen  others,  to  the  immortal  John.  You  shall 
hearjt — ^you  shall  hear  them  all,  if  you  will  but  stand  still  a 
moment;  and  you  too,  my  dear  boy,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  I 
have  scarce  heard  a  word  from  your  mouth  these  six  months, 
and  now  you  are  running  away  from  me."  So  saying  he 
secured  him  with  his  other  hand. 

'*  Nay,  now  he  has  got  us  both  in  tow,"  said  the  seaman, 
''  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  hearing  him  out,  though  he  spins 
as  tough  a  vam  as  ever  an  old  man-of-war's-man  twisted  on  the 
watch  at  nudnight" 

"  Nay,  now,  be  silent,  be  silent,  and  let  one  of  us  speak  at 
once,"  said  the  poet,  imperatively ;  while  Cleveland  and  Mor- 
daunt, looking  at  each  other  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of 
resignation  to  their  fate,  waited  in  submission  for  the  well** 
known  and  inevitable  tale.  *'I  will  tell  you  all  about  it," 
continued  Halcro.  '*  I  was  knocked  about  the  world  like  other 
young  fellows,  doing  this,  that,  and  t'other,  for  a  livelihood ; 
for,  thank  God,  I  could  turn  my  hand  to  anything — but  loving 
still  the  Muses  as  much  as  if  the  ungrateful  jades  had  found 
me,  like  so  many  blockheads,  in  my  own  coach-and-six.  How- 
ever, I  held  out  till  my  cousin,  old  Lawrence  Linkletter,  died, 
and  left  me  the  bit  of  an  island  yonder  ;  although,  by  the  way, 
Cultmalindie  was  as  near  to  him  as  I  was ;  but  Lawrence 
loved  wit,  though  he  had  little  of  his  own.  Well,  he  left  me 
the  wee  bit  island— it  is  as  barren  as  Parnassus  itself.  What 
then  ?— I  have  a  penny  to  spend,  a  penny  to  keep  my  purse,  a 
penny  to  give  to  the  poor — ^ay,  and  a  oed  and  a  bottle  for 
a  friend,  as  you  shall  know,  boys,  if  you  will  go  back  with 
me  when  this  merriment  is  over.-*-But  where  was  I  in  my 
Story?" 

"  Near  port,  I  hope,"  answered  Cleveland ;  but  Halcro  was 
too  determined  a  narrator  to  be  interrupted  by  the  broadest 
hint 

"  Oh,  ay,"  he  resumed,  with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  one  who 
has  recovered  the  thread  of  a  story,  "  I  was  in  my  old  lodg- 
ings in  Russel  Street,  with  old  Timothy  Thimblethwaite^  the 
Master  Fashioner,  then  the  best-known  man  about  town.  He 
made  for  all  the  wits,  and  for  the  dull  hoodies  of  fortune 
besides,  and  made  the  one  pay  for  the  other.  He  never  denied 
a  wit  credit  save  in  jest,  or  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  repartee  ; 
nd  he  was .  in  correspondence  with  ail  that  was  worth  know^ 
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fag  about  town.    He  had  letters  from  Crowne,  and  Tate,  and 

Prior,  and  Tom  Brown,  and  all  the  famous  fellows  of  the  li.ne^ 
with  such  pellets  of  wit,  that  there  was  no  reading  them  with- 
out laughing  ready  to  die,  and  all  ending  with  craving  a  farther 
term  for  payment." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  tailor  would  have  found  that 
jest  rather  serious,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Not  a  bit  not  a  bit,"  replied  his  eulogist ;  "  Tim  Thimble-* 
thwaite  (he  was  a  Cumberland  man  by  birth)  had  the  soul  of  a 
prince — ay,  and  died  with  the  fortune  of  one  ;  for  woe  betide 
the  custard-gorged  alderman  that  came  under  Tim's  goose  after 
he  had  got  one  of  those  letters— egad,  he  was  sure  to  pay  the 
kain  I  Why,  Thimblethwaite  was  thought  to  be  the  original  of 
little  Tom  Bibber,  glorious  John's  comedy  of  the  Wild  Gallant ; 
and  I  know  that  he  has  trusted,  ay,  and  lent  John  money  to 
boot  out  of  hb  owii  pocket,  at  a  time  when  all  his  fine  court 
friends  blew  cold  enough.  He  trusted  me  too,  and  I  have  been 
two  months  on  the  score  at  a  time  for  my  upper  room.  To  be 
sure,  I  was  obliging  in  his  way — not  that  I  exactly  could  shape 
or  sew,  nor  would  that  have  been  decorous  for  a  gentleman  of 
good  descent ;  but  I— eh,  eh— I  drew  bills — ^summed  up  the 
books " 

"  Carried  home  the  clothes  of  the  wits  and  aldermen,  and 
got  lodging  for  your  labor,"  interrupted  Cleveland. 

"  No,  no— damn  it,  no,"  replied  Halcro  ;  "  no  such  thing— 
you  put  me  out  in  my  story — where  was  I  ? " 

"  Nay,  the  devil  help  you  to  the  latitude,"  said  the  Captain, 
extricating  his  button  from  the  gripe  of  the  unmerciful  bard's 
finger  and  thumb,  "  for  I  have  no  time  to  take  an  observation." 
So  saying,  he  bolted  from  the  room. 
•  *^A  silly,  ill-bred,  conceited  fool,"  said  Halcro,  looking 
after  him ;  *'  with  as  little  manners  as  wit  in  his  empty  coxi- 
comb.  I  wonder  what  Magnus  and  these  silly  wenches  can 
see  in  him — he  tells  such  damrtable  long-winded  stories,  too, 
about  his  adventures  and  sea-fights— every  second  word  a  lie,  I 
doubt  not.  Mordaunt,  my  dear  boy,  take  exaqiple  by  that 
man — that  is,  take  warning  by  him— never  tell  long  stories 
about  yourself.  You  are  sometimes  given  to  talk  too  much 
about  your  own  wcploits  on  crags  and  skerries,  and  the  like, 
which  only  breaks  conversation,  and  prevents  other  folk  from 
being  heard.  Now  I  see  you  are  impatient  to  hear  out  what 
I  was- saying — stop,  whereabouts  was  I  ? " 

"  I  fear  we  nyost  put  it  off,  Mr.-  Halcro,  until  after  dinner/? 
said  Mordaunt,  who  also  meditated  his  escape,  though  desirous 
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of  effecting  it  with  more  delicacy  towards  his  old  acquaintance 
than  Captain  Cleveland  had  thought  it  necessary  to  use. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Halcro,  seeing  himself  about  to 
be  utterly  deserted,  "  do  not  you  leave  me  too — never  take  so 
bad  an  example  as  to  set  light  by  old  acquaintance,  Mordaunt. 
I  have  wandered  many  a  weary  step  in  my  day ;  but  they  were 
always  lightened  when  I  could  get  hold  of  the  arm  of  an  old 
friend  like  yourself." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  youth's  coat,  and,  sliding  his  hand 
gently  under  his  arm,  grappled  him  more  effectually  ;  to  which 
Moraaunt  submitted,  a  little  moved  by  the  poet's  observation 
upon  the  unkindness  of  old  acquaintances,  under  which  he 
himself  was  an  immediate  sufferer.  But  when  Halcro  renewed 
his  formidable  question,  "  Whereabouts  was  I  ? "  Mordaunt, 
preferring  his  poetry  to  his  prose,  reminded  him  of  the  song 
which  he  said  he  had  written  upon  his  first  leaving  2^tland, — > 
a  song  to  which,  indeed,  the  inquirer  was  no  stranger,  but 
which,  as  it  must  be  new  to  the  reader,  we  shall  here  insert  as 
a  favorable  specimen  of  the  poerical  powers  of  this  tuneful  de* 
scendant  of  Haco  the  Golden-mouthed  ;  for,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  tolerable  judges,  he  held  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
inditers  of  madrigals  of  the  period,  and  was  as  well  qualified 
to  give  immortality  to  his  Nancies  of  the  hills  or  dales,  as  many 
a  gentle  sonnetteer  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town.  He  was 
something  of  a  musician  also,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
seized  upon  a  sort  of  lute,  and  quitting  his  victim,  prepared  the 
instrument  for  an  accompaniment,  speaking  all  the  while  that 
he  might  lose  no  time. 

"  I  teamed  the  lute,"  he  said,  "  from  the  same  man  who 
taught  honest  Shadwell — plump  Tom,  as  they  used  to  call  hinji 
•—somewhat  roughly  treated  by  the  glorious  John,  you  remem- 
ber«->Mordaunt,  you  remember— 

'  Methinks  I  see  the  new  Anon  sail, 
The  lute  stiU  trembling  underneath  thy  nail ; 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  basses  roar.* 

Come,  I  am  indifferently  in  tune  now — what  was  it  to  be  ? 
— ay,  I  remember — nay,  the  Lass  of  Northmaven  is  the  ditty- 
poor  Bet  Stimbister  I  I  have  called  her  Mary  in  the  verses. 
Betsy  does  well  for  an  EngMsh  song  ;  but  Mary  is  more  natural 
here."  So  saying,  after  a  short  prelude,  he  sung,  with  a  tole^ 
able  voice  and  some  taste»  the  following  verses : — 
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•*  The  vows  thoa  hast  broke, 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  them; 
On  the  quicksand  and  rock 

Let  the  mermaidens  sing  them  ; 
New  sweetness  they'll  give  her 

Bewildering  strain; 
But  there's  one  who  will  never 

Believe  them  attain. 

••  Oh  were  there  an  island, 

Though  ever  so  wild, 
Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beguiled — 
Too  tempting  a  snare 

To  poor  mortals  were  given. 
And  the  hope  would  fix  there, 

That  should  anchor  on  heaven  I  ^ 


*  Farewell  to  Northmavcn, 

Grey  Hillswicke,  farewell  I 
To  the  calms  of  thy  haven. 

The  storms  on  thy  fell — 
To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

The  mood  of  thy  main, 
And  to  thee,  bomiy  Mary  I 

We  meet  not  again. 

•*  Farewell  the  wild  ferry. 

Which  Hacon  could  brave. 
When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 

Were  white  in  the  wave. 
There's  a  maid  may  look  over 

These  wild  waves  in  vain—* 
For  the  skiff  of  her  lover^* 

He  comes  not  again. 

**  I  see  you  are  softened,  my  young  friend,"  said  Halcro, 
when  he  had  finished  his  song  ;  '*  so  are  most  who  hear  that 
ditty.  Words  and  music  both  mine  own  ;  and  without  saying 
much  of  the  wit  of  it,  there  is  a  sort  of  eh— eh — simplicity  and 
truth  about  it,  which  gets  its  way  to  most  folk's  heart.  Even 
your  father  cannot  resist  it — and  he  has  a  heart  as  impenetra- 
ble to  poetry  and  song  as  Apollo  himself  could  draw  an  arrow 
against.  But  then  he  has  had  some  ill  luck  in  his  time  with  the 
women-folk,  as  is  plain  from  his  owing  them  such  a  grudge.^- 
Ay,  ay,  there  the  charm  lies — ^none  of  us  but  has  felt  the  same 
sore  in  our  day.  But  come,  my  dear  boy,  they  are  mustering 
in  the  hall,  men  and  women  both — plagues,  as  they  are,  we 
Should  get  on  ill  without  them — ^but  before  we  go,  only  marlc 
the  last  turn — 

*  And  the  hope  would  fix  there,'— 

that  is,  in  the  supposed  island — a  place  which  neither  was 
nor  will  be — 

'  That  should  anchor  on  heaven.' 

Now  you  see,  my  good  young  man,  there  are  here  none  of 
your  heathenish  rants,  which  Rochester,  Etheridge,  and  these 
wild  fellows,  used  to  string  together.  A  parson  might  sing  the 
song,  and  his  clerk  bear  the  burden — but  there  is  the  con- 
founded bell — ^we  must  go  now — ^but  never  mind — we'll  get 
into  a  quiet  comer  at  night,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it" 
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Foil  in  the  midst  the  poUsh*d  table  ahmee, 
And  the  bright  Koblets,  rich  vrith  generous  wfaMtf 
Now  each  partauces  the  feast,  the  w^  preparcty 
Portions  tht  food,  and  each  the  portion  shares ; 
Nor  till  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ce&sed, 
To  the  ^gh  host  a{>[Mrqach*d  the  sagacious  guieat* 


OiyvssBT* 


Thb  hospitable  profusion  of  Magnus  Troil's  board,  the 
number  of  guests  who  feasted  in  the  hall,  the  much  greater 
number  of  retainers,  attendants,  humble  friends,  and  domestics 
of  every  possible  description,  who  revelled  without,  with  tlie 
multitude  of  the  still,  poorer,  and  less  honored  assistants,  who 
came  from  every  hamlet  or  township  within  twenty  miles  round, 
to  share  the  bounty  of  the  munificent  Udaller,  were  such  as 
altogether  astonished  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  and  made  him 
internally  doubt  whether  it  would  be  prudent  in  him  at  this 
time,  and  amid  the  full  glow  of  his  hospitality,  to  propose  to 
the  host  who  presided  over  such  a  splendid  banquet,  a  radical 
change  in  the  whole  customs  and  usages  of  this  country. 

True,  the  sagacious  Triptolemus  felt  conscious  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  his  own  person  wisdom  far  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
assembled  feasters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  landlord,  against 
whose  prudence  the  very  extent  of  his  hospitality  formed,  io 
Yellowley's  opinion,  sufficient  evidence.  But  yet  the  Amphi- 
tryon with  whom  one  dines,  holds,  for  the  time  at  least,  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  his  most  distinguished  guests  ;  and 
if  the  dinner  be  in  good  style,  and  the  wines  of  the  right  quality, 
it  is  humbling  to  see  that  neither  art  nor  wisdom,  scarce  external 
rank  itself,  cin  assume  their  natural  and  wonted  superiority 
over  the  distributor  of  these  good  things,  until  coffee  has  been 
brought  in.  Triptolemus  felt  the  full  weight  of  this  temporary 
superiority,  yet  he  was  desirous  to  do  something  that  might 
vindicate  the  vaunts  he  had  made  to  his  sister  and  his  fellow- 
traveller,  and  he  stole  a  look  at  them  from  time  to  time,  to 
mark  whether  he  was  not  sinking  in  their  esteem  from  post* 
poning  his  promised  lecture  on  the  enormities  of  Zetland. 

But  Mrs.  Barbara  was  busily  engaged  in  noting  and  register- 
ing the  waste  incurred  in  such  an  entertainment  as  she  had 
probably  never  before  looked  upon,  and  in  admiring  the  host's 
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thdiSerence'to,  and  the  guests'  absolute  negligeticeof,  those  ruleit 
of  civility  in  which  her  youth  had  been  brought  up.  The  feast- 
ers  desired  to  be  helped  from  a  dish  which  was  unbroken,  and 
might  have  figured  at  supper,  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  it 
had  undergone  the  ravages  of  half-a-dozen  guests  ;  and  no  one 
seemed  to  care — the  landlord  himself  least  of  all — ^whether  those 
dishes  only  were  consumed^  which,  from  their  nature,  were  in- 
capable of  re-appearance,  or  whether  the  assault  was  extended 
to  the  substantial  rounds  of  beef,  pasties,  and  so  forth,  which, 
by  the  rules  of  good  housewifei}',  were  destined  to  stand  two 
attacks,  and  which,  therefore,  accohiing  to  Mrs.  Barbara's  ideas 
o€  politeness,  ought  not  to  have  been  annihilated  by  the  guests 
upon  the  first  onset,  but  spared,  like  Outisin  the  cave  of  Poly** 
phemus,  to  be  devoured  the  last  Lost  in  the  meditations  to 
which  these  breaches  of  convivial  discipline  gave  rise,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  an  ideal  larder  of  cold  meat  which  she 
could  have  saved  out  of  the  wreck  of  roast,  boiled,  and  baked, 
sufficient  to  have  supplied  her  cupboard  for  at  least  a  twelve-* 
month,  Mrs.  Barbara  cared  very  little  whether  or  not  her  brother 
supported  in  its  extent  the  character  which  he  had  calculated 
upon  assuming.  1 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  also  was  conversant  with  far  other 
thoughts  than  those  which  regarded  the  proposed  reformer  of 
Zetland  enormities.  His  seat  was  betwixt  two  blithe  maidens 
of  Thule,  who,  not  taking  scorn  that  he  had  upon  other  occa-; 
sions  given  preference  to  the  daughters  of  the  Udaller,  were 
glad  of  the  chance  which  assigned  to  them  the  attentions  of  so 
distinguished  a  gallant,  who,  as  being  their  squire  at  the  feast, 
might  in  all  probability  become  their  partner  in  the  subsequent 
dance.  But,  whilst  rendering  to  his  fair  neighbors  all  the 
usual  attentions  which  society  required,  Mordaunt  kept  up  a 
eovert,  but  accurate  and  close  observation,  upon  his  estranged 
friends,  Minna  and  Brenda.  The  Udaller  himself  had  a  share 
of  his  attention ;  but  in  him  he  could  remark  nothing,  except 
the  usual  tone  of  hearty  and  somewhat  boisterous  hospitality, 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  animate  the  banquet  upon  all 
occasions  of  general  festivity.  But  in  the  difEering  mien  of  the 
two  maidens  there  was  much  more  room  for  painful  remark.     . 

Captain  Cleveland  sat  betwixt  the  sisters,  was  sedulous  in 
his  attentions  to  both,  and  Mordaunt  was  so  placed,  that  he 
could  observe  all,  and  hear  a  great  deal,  of  what  passed  be^ 
tween  them.  But  Cleveland's  peculiar  regard  seemed  devoted 
to  the  elder  sistec  Of  this  the  younger  was  perhaps  conscious^ 
Cor  more  than  once  her  eye  glanced  towards  Mordaunt,  and,  as 
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he  thought,  with  something  in  it  which  resembled  regret  fof 
the  interruption  of  their  intercourse,  and  a  sad  remembrance 
of  former  and  more  friendly  times;  while  Minna  was  exclu- 
sively engrossed  by  the  attentions  of  her  neighbor ;  and  that 
it  should  be  so,  filled  Mordaunt  with  surprise  and  resentment 

Minna,  the  serious,  the  prudent,  the  reserved,  whose  coun- 
tenance and  manners  indicated  so  much  elevation  of  character 
—Minna,  the  lover  of  solitude,  and  of  those  paths  of  knowl- 
edge in  which  men  walk  best  without  company — ^the  enemy  of 
light  mirth,  the  friend  of  musing  melancholy,  and  the  frequenter 
of  fountain-heads  and  pathless  glens — she  whose  character 
seemed,  in  short,  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  might  be  cap^ 
tivated  by  the  bold,  coarse,  and  daring  gallantry  of  such  a  maa 
as  this  Captain  Cleveland,  gave,  nevertheless,  her  eye  and  ear 
to  him,  as  he  sat  beside  her  at  the  table,  with  an  interest  and  a 
graciousness  of  attention,  which,  to  Mordaunt,  who  well  knew 
how  to  judge  of  her  feelings  by  her  manner,  intimated  a  degree 
of  the  highest  favor.  He  observed  this  and  his  heart  rose 
*igainst  the  favorite  by  whom  he  had  been  thus  superseded,  as 
well  as  against  Minna's  indiscreet  departure  from  her  own 
character. 

"What  is  there  about  the  man,"  he  said  to  himself,  "more 
than  the  bold  and  daring  assumption  of  importance  which  is  de- 
rived from  success  in  petty  enterp.ises,  and  the  exercise  of 
petty  despotism  over  a  ship's  crew? — His  very  language  is 
more  professional  than  is  used  by  the  superior  officers  of  the 
Brittish  navy ;  and  the  wit  which  has  excited  so  many  smiles, 
seems  to  me  such  as  Minna  would  not  formerly  have  endured 
for  an  instant.  Even  Brenda  seems  less  taken  with  his  gallan- 
try than  Minna,  whom  it  should  have  suited  so  Jittle.*' 

Mordaunt  was  doubly  mistaken  in  these  his  angry  specula^ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  with  an  eye,  which  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, that  of  a  rival,  he  criticised  far  too  severely  the  manners 
and  behavior  of  Captain  Cleveland.  They  were  unpolished, 
certainly ;  which  was  of  the  less  consequence  in  a  country  in- 
habited by  so  plain  and  simple  a  race  as  the  ancient  Zetlanders. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  open,  naval  frankness  in  Cleve- 
land's bearing— much  natural  shrewdness — some  appropriate 
humor — an  undoubting  confidence  in  himself — and  that  enter- 
prising hardihood  of  disposition,  which,  without  any  other  rec- 
ommendable  quality,  very  often  leads  to  success  with  the  fair 
sex.  But  Mordaunt  was  farther  mistaken,  in  supposing  that 
Cleveland  was  likely  to  be  disagreeable  to  Minna  Troil,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  their  characters  in  so  many  mate* 
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rial  particulars.  Had  his  knowledge  of  the  world  been  a  little 
more  extensive,  he  might  have  observed,  that  as  unions  are 
often  formed  betwixt  couples  differing  in  complexion  and  stature, 
they  take  place  more  frequently  betwixt  persons  totally  differ- 
ing in  feelings,  in  taste,  in  pursuits,  and  in  understanding ;  and 
it  would  not  be  saying,  perhaps,  too  much,  to  aver,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  marriages  around  us  have  been  contracted  betwixt 
persons,  who,  judging  a  priori,  we  should  have  thought  had 
scarce  any  charms  for  each  other. 

A  n\oral  and  primary  cause  might  be  easily  assigned  for 
these  anomalies,  in  the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  that 
the  general  balance  of  wit,  wisdom,  and  amiable  qualities  of  all 
kinds,  should  be  kept  up  through  society  at  large.  For,  what 
a  world  were  it,  if  the  wise  were  to  intermarry  only  with  the 
wise,  the  learned  with  the  learned,  the  amiable  with  the  amiable, 
nay,  even  the  handsome  with  the  handsome  ?  and  is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that  the  degraded  castes  of  the  foolish,  the  ignorant,  the 
brutal,  and  the  deformed  (comprehending,  by  the  way,  far  the 
greater  portions  of  mankind),  must,  when  condemned  to  exclu- 
sive intercourse  with  each  other,  become  gradually  as  much 
brutalized  in  person  and  disposition  as  so  many  ourangou  tangs  ? 
When,  therefore,  we  see  the  "  gentle  joined  to  the  rude,"  we 
may  lament  the  fate  of  the  suffering  individual,  but  we  must 
not  the  less  admire  the  mysterious  disposition  of  that  wise 
Providence  which  thus  balances  the  moral  good  and  evil  of 
life  ; — ^which  secures  for  a  family,  unhappy  in  the  dispositions 
of  one  parent,  a  share  of  better  and  sweeter  blood,  transmitted 
from  the  other,  and  preserves  to  the  offspring  the  affectionate 
care  and  protection  of  at  least  one  of  those  from  whom  it  is 
naturally  due.  Without  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  alli- 
ances and  unions — ^mis-sorted  as  they  seem  at  first  sight — the 
world  could  not  be  that  for  which  Eternal  Wisdom  has  de- 
signed it — a  place  of  mixed  good  and  evil — a  place  of  trial  at 
once,  and  of  suffering,  where  even  the  worst  ills  are  checkered 
with  something  that  renders  them  intolerable  to  humble  and 
patient  minds,  and  where  the  best  blessings  carry  with  them  a 
necessary  alloy  of  embittering  depreciation. 

When,  indeed,  we  look  a  little  closer  on  the  causes  of  those 
unexpected  and  ill-suited  attachments,  we  have  occasion  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  means  by  which  they  are  produced  do  not 
infer  that  complete  departure  from,  or  inconsistency  with,  the 
character  of  the  parties,  which  we  might  expect  when  the  result 
alone  is  contemplated.  The  wise  purposes  which  Providence 
appears  to  have  had  in  view,  by  permitting  such  intermixture  of 
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dispositions,  tempers,  and  understandings,  in  the  married  state, 
are  not  accomplished  by  any  mysterious  impulse  by  which,  in 
contradiction  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  men  or  women  are 
urged  to  an  union  with  those  whom  the  world  see  to  be  unsuit- 
lible  to  them.  The  freedom  of  will  is  permitted  to  us  in  the 
occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  as  in  our  moral  conduct ;  and  in 
the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  case,  is  often  the  means  of  mis- 
guiding those  who  possess  it.  Thus  it  usually  happens,  more 
especially  to  the  enthusiastic  and  imaginative,  that,  having 
formed  a  picture  nf  admiration  in  thv.ir  own  mind,  they  too 
often  deceive  themselves  by  some  faint  resemblance  in  some 
existing  being,  whom  their  fancy,  as  speedily  as  gratuitously, 
invests  with  all  the  attributes  necessary  to  complete  the  beau 
ideal  of  mental  perfection.  No  one  perhaps,  even  in  the  hap- 
piest marriage,  with  an  object  really  beloved,  ever  discovered 
by  experience  all  the  qualities  he  expected  to  possess  ;  but  in 
far  too  many  cases,  he  finds  he  has  practiced  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  mental  deception,  and  has  erected  his  airy  castle  of 
felicity  upon  some  rainbow,  which  owed  its  very  existence  only 
to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Thus,  Mordaunt,  if  better  acquainted  with  life,  and  with  the 
course  of  human  things,  would  have  been  little  surprised  that 
such  a  man  as  Cleveland,  handsome,  bold,  and  animated, — a 
man  who  had  obviously  lived  in  danger,  and  who  spoke  of  it  as 
sport,  should  have  been  invested,  by  a  girl  of  Minna's  fanciful 
character,  with  an  extensive  share  of  those  qualities,  which,  in 
her  active  imagination,  were  held  to  fill  up  the  accomplishments 
of  a  heroic  character.  The  plain  bluntness  of  his  manner,  if 
remote  from  courtesy,  appeared  at  least  as  widely  different  from 
deceit ;  and,  unfashioned  as  he  seemed  by  forms,  he  had  enough 
both  of  natural  sense,  and  natural  good-breeding,  to  support 
the  delusion  he  had  created,  at  least  as  far  as  externals  were  con- 
cerned. It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  these  observations 
apply  exclusively  to  what  are  called  love-matches ;  for  when 
either  party  fix  their  attachment  upon  the  substantial  comforts 
of  a  rental,  or  a  jointure,  they  cannot  be  disappointed  in  th^ 
acquisition,  although  they  may  be  cruelly  so  in  their  over-esti- 
mation of  the  happiness  it  was  to  afford,  or  in  having  too  slightly 
anticipated  the  disadvantages  with  which  it  was  to  be  attended. 

Having  a  certain  partiality  for  the  dark  beauty  whom  we 
have  described,  we  have  willingly  dedicated  this  digression,  in 
order  to  account  for  a  line  of  conduct  which  we  allow  to  seem 
absolutely  unnatural  in  such  a  narrative  as  the  present,  thougix 
the  most  common  event  in  ordmaiy  life ;  namelyi  in  Mmna's 
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appearing  to  have  over-estimated  the  taste,  talent,  and  ability 
of  a  handsome  young  man,  who  was  dedicating  to  her  his  whole 
time  and  attention,  and  whose  homage  rendered  her  the  envy  of 
almost  all  the  other  young  women  of  that  numerous  party. 
Perhaps,  if  our  fair  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
their  own  bosoms,  they  will  be  disposed  to  allow,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished good  taste  exhibited  by  any  individual,  who,  when 
his  attentions  would  be  agreeable  to  a  whole  circle  of  rivals, 
selects  one  as  their  individual  object,  entitles  him,  on  the  foot* 
ing  of  reciprocity,  if  on  no  other,  to  a  large  share  of  that  in* 
dividual's  favorable,  and  even  partial,  esteem.  At  any  rate,  if 
the  character  sh^ll,  after  all,  be  deemed  mconsistent  and  un- 
natural, it  concerns  not  us,  who  record  the  facts  as  we  find 
them,  and  pretend  no  privilege  for  bringing  closer  to  nature 
those  incidents  which  may  seem  to  diverge  from  it ;  or  for 
reducing  to  consistence  that  most  inconsistent  of  all  created 
things, — the  heart  of  a  beautiful  and  admired  female. 

Necessity,  which  teaches  all  the  liberal  arts,  can  render  us 
also  adepts  in  dissimulation ;  and  Mordaunt,  though  a  novice, 
failed  not  to  profit  in  her  school.  It  was  manifest,  that,  in 
order  to  observe  the  demeanor  of  those  on  whom  his  attention 
was  fixed,  he  must  needs  put  constraint  on  his  own,  and  appear, 
at  least,  so  much  engaged  with  the  damsels  betwixt  whom  he 
sat,  that  Minna  and  Brenda  should  suppose  him  indifferent  to 
what  was  passing  around  him.  The  ready  cheerfulness  of 
Maddie  and  Clara  Groatsetters,  who  were  esteemed  consider- 
able fortunes  in  the  island,  and  were  at  this  moment  too  happy 
in  feeling  themselves  seated  somewhat  beyond  the  sphere  of 
vigilance  influenced  by  their  aunt,  the  good  old  Lady  Glowrow- 
nim,  met  and  requited  the  attempts  which  Mordaunt  made  to 
be  lively  and  entertaining  ;  and  they  were  soon  engaged  in  a 
gay  conversation,  to  which,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
gentleman  contributed  wit,  or  what  passed  for  such,  and  the 
ladies  their  prompt  laughter  and  liberal  applause.  But  amidst 
this  seeming  mirth,  Mordaunt  failed  not,  from  time  to  time,  as 
covertly  as  he  might,  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Magnus  ;  and  still  it  appeared  as  if  the  elder,  wrapt 
up  in  the  conversation  of  Cleveland,  did  not  cast  away  a  thought 
on  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  and  as  if  Brenda,  more  openly  as 
she  conceived  his  attention  withdrawn  from  her,  looked  with 
an  expression  both  anxious  and  melancholy  towards  the  group 
of  which  he  himself  formed  a  part.  He  was  much  moved  by 
the  diffidence,  as  well  as  the  trouble,  which  her  looks  seemed 
to  convey,  and  tacitly  formed  the  resolution  of  seeking  a  mora 
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full  explanation  with  her  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Noma, 
he  remembered,  had  stated  that  these  two  amiable  young 
woman  were  in  danger,  the  nature  of  which  she  left  unexplained, 
but  which  he  suspected  to  arise  out  of  their  mistaking  (he 
character  of  this  daring  and  all-engrossing  stranger,  and  he 
secretly  resolved,  that,  if  possible,  he  would  be  the  means  of 
detecting  Cleveland,  and  of  saving  his  early  friends. 

As  he  revolved  these  thoughts,  his  attention  to  the  Miss 
Groatsetters  gradually  diminished,  and  perhaps  he  might  al- 
together have  forgotten  the^  necessity  of  his  appearing  an  un- 
interested spectator  of  what  was  passing,  had  not  the  signal 
been  given  for  the  ladies  retiring  from  table.  Minna,  with  a 
native  grace,  and  somewhat  of  stateliness  in  her  manner,  bent 
her  head  to  the  company  in  general,  with  a  kinder  and  more 
particular  expression  as  her  eye  reached  Cleveland.  Brenda, 
with  the  blush  which  attended  her  slightest  personal  exertion 
when  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  others,  hurried  through  the  same 
departing  salutation  with  an  embarrassment  which  almost 
amounted  to  awkwardness,  but  which  her  youth  and  timidity 
rendered  at  once  natural  and  interesting.  Again  Mordaunt 
thought  that  her  eye  distinguished  him  amongst  the  numerous 
company.  For  the  first  time  he  ventured  to  encounter  and  to 
return  the  glance  ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  had  done  so 
doubled  the  glow  of  Brenda's  countenance,  while  something 
resembling  displeasure  was  blended  with  her  emotion. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  men  betook  themselves 
to  the  deep  and  serious  drinking,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  preceded  the  evening  exercise  of  the 
dance.  Old  Magnus  himself,  by  precept  and  example,  exhorted 
them  "  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  since  the  ladies 
would  soon  summon  them  to  shake  their  feet,"  At  the  same 
time  giving  the  signal  to  a  gray-headed  domestic,  who  stood 
behind  him  in  the  dress  of  a  Dantzic  skipper,  and  who  added 
to  many  other  occupations  that  of  butler,  **  Eric  Scambester," 
he  said,  **  has  the  good  ship  the  Jolly  Mariner  of  Canton,  got 
her  cargo  on  board  ? " 

"  Chokeful  loaded,"  answered  the  Ganymede  of  Burgh 
Westra,  "  with  good  Nantz,  Jamaica  sugar,  Portugal  lemons, 
not  to  mention  nutmeg  and  toast,  and  water  taken  in  from  the 
Shellicoat  spring." 

Loud  and  long  laughed  the  guests  at  this  stated  and  regular 
jest  betwixt  the  Udaller  and  his  butler,  which  always  served 
as  a  preface  to  the  introduction  of  a  punch-bowl  of  enormous 
size,  the  gift  of  the  Captain  of  one  of  the  Honorable  East  Indb 
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Company's  vesseFs,  which,  bound  from  China  homeward^  had 
been  driven  north-about  by  stress  of  weather  into  Lerwick  Bay, 
and  had  there  contrived  to  get  rid  of  part  of  the  cargo,  without 
very  scrupulously  reckoning  for  the  King's  duties, 

Magnus  Troil,  having  been  a  large  customer,  besides  other* 
wise  obliging  Captain  Coolie,  had  been  remunerated,  on  the 
departure  of  the  ship,  with  this  splendid  vehicle  of  conviviality 
at  the  very  sight  of  which,  as  old  Eric  Scambester  bent  under 
its  weight,  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  though  the  company. 
The  good  old  toasts  dedicated  to  the  prosperity  of  Zetland; 
were  then  honored  with  flowing  bumpers.  "Death  to  the  head 
that  never  wears  hair!  **  was  a  sentiment  quaffed  to  the  success 
of  the  fishing,  as  proposed  by  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Udallcr. 
Claud  Halcro  proposed  with  general  applause,  "The  health 
of  their  worthy  landmaster,  the  sweet  sister  meat-mistresses 
health  to  man,  death  to  fish,  and  growth  to  the  produce  of  the 
ground."  The  same  recurring  sentiment  was  proposed  more 
concisely  by  a  whiteheaded  compeer  of  Magnus  Troil,  in  the 
words,  "  God  open  the  mouth  of  the  gray  &h,  and  keep  his 
hand  about  the  com  I  " 

Full  opportunity  was  afforded  to  all  to  honor  these  interest- 
ing toasts.  Those  nearest  the  capacious  Mediterranean  of 
punch,  were  accommodated  by  the  Udaller  with  their  portions, 
dispensed  in  huge  rummer  glasses  by  his  own  hospitable  hand, 
whilst  they  who  sat  at  a  greater  distance  replenished  their  cup$ 
by  means  of  a  rich  silver  flagon,  facetiously  called  the  Pinnace ; 
which,  filled  occasionally  at  the  bowl,  sensed  to  dispense  its 
liquid  treasures  tQ  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  table,  and 
occasioned  many  nght  merry  jests  on  its  frequent  voyages. 
The  commerce  of  the  2^tlanders  with  foreign  vessels,  and 
homeward-bounc;^  West  Indiamen,  had  early  served  to  introduce 
among  them  the  general  use  of  the  beveragcf,  with  which  the 
Jolly  Mariner  of  Canton  was  loaded  ;  nor  was  there  a  man  in 
the  archipelago  of  Thule  more  skilled  in  combining  its  rich 
ingredients,  than  old  Eric  Scambester,  who  indeed  was  known 
far  and  wide  through  the  isles,  by  the  name  of  the  Punch-maker, 
arfter  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Norwegians,  who  conferred  on 
Rollo  the  Walker,  and  other  heroes  of  their  stram,  epithets 
expressive  of  the  feats  of  strength  or  dexterity  in  which  they 
excelled  all  other  men. 

The  good  liquor  was  not  slow  in  performing  its  office  of 
exhilaration,  and  as  the  revel  advanced,  some  ancient  Norse 
drinking-songs  were  sung  with  great  effect  by  the  guestb,  tend- 
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log  to  show,  that  if,  from  want  of  ezerdse,  the  martial  virtues 
of  their  ancestors  had  decayed  among  the  2^tlanders,  they 
could  still  actively  and  intensely  enjoy  so  much  of  the  pleasures 
of  Valhalla  as  consisted  in  quaffing  the  oceans  of  mead  and 
brown  ale,  which  were  promised  by  Odin  to  those  who  should 
share  his  Scandinavian  paradise.  At  length,  excited  by  the 
cup  and  song,  the  diffident  grew  bold,  and  the  modest  loqua- 
cious— ^all  became  desirous  of  talking,  and  none  were  willing  to 
listen— each  man  mounted  his  own  special  hobby-horse,  and 
began  eagerly  to  call  on  his  neighbors  to  witness  his  agility. 
Amongst  others,  the  little  bard,  who  had  now  got  next  to  our 
friend  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  evinced  a  positive  determination 
to  commence  and  conclude,  in  all  its  longitude  and  latitude, 
the  story  of  his  introduction  to  glorious  John  Dryden ;  and 
Triptolemus  Yellowley,  as  his  spirits  arose,  shaking  off  a  feel-> 
ing  of  involuntary  awe,  with  which  he  was  impressed  by  the 
opulence  indicated  in  all  he  saw  around  him,  as  well  as  by  the 
respect  paid  to  Magnus  Troil  by  the  assembled  guests,  began 
to  broadi,  to  the  astonished  and  somewhat  offended  Udaller, 
some  of  those  projects  for  ameliorating  the  islands,  which  he 
had  boasted  of  to  his  fellow-travellers  upon  their  journey  of  the 
morning. 

But  the  innovations  which  he  suggested,  and  the  reception 
which  they  met  with  at  the  hand  of  Magnus  Troil,  must  be  told 
ia  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

Well  keep  oar  customft— ivfaat  it  law  {tself» 

But  old  etttblUh'd  custom  ?    What  religion 

<I  mean,  with  one-half  of  the  men  that  use  it\ 

Save  the  ^ood  use  and  wont  that  carries  them 

To  wotsbip  bow  and  where  their  fathers  worshipp'd  ? 

All  things  resolve  in  custom— we'll  keep  ours. 

Old  Pi^Y. 

Wb  left  the  company  of  Magnus  Troil  engaged  in  high 
wassail  and  revelry.  Mordaunt,  who,  like  his  father,  shunned 
the  festive  cup,  did  not  partake  in  the  cheerfulness  which  the 
Ship  diffused  among  the  guests  as  they  unloaded  it,  and  the 
Pinnace,  as  it  circumnavigated  the  table.  But,  in  low  spirits 
as  he  seemedi  he  was  the  more  meet  prey  for  the  story-telling 
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Halcro,  who  had  fixed  upon  him,  as  in  a  favorable  state  t^ 
play  the  part  of  listener,  with  something  of  the  same  instinct 
that  directs  the  hooded  crow  to  the  sick  sheep  among  the 
flock,  which  will  most  patiently  suffer  itself  to  be  made  a  prey 
of.  Joyfully  did  the  poet  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  af' 
forded  by  Mordaunt's  absence  of  mind,  and  unwillingness  to 
exert  himself  in  measures  of  active  defence.  With  theun-i 
failing  deictetity  peculiar  to  prosers,  he  contrived  to  dribble 
out  his  tale  to  double  its  usual  length,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
privilege  of  unlimited  digressions ;  so  that  •  the  story,  like  a 
hone  on  the  grand pas^  seemed  to  be  advancing  with  rapid- 
ity, while,  in  reality,  it  scarce  was  progressive  at  the  rate  of  a 
yard  in  the  quarter  of  hour.  At  length,  however,  he  had  dis- 
cussed, in  all  its  various  bearings  and  relations,  the  history  of 
his  friendly  landlord,  the  master-fashioner,  in  Russel  Street, 
including  a  short  sketch  of  five  of  his  relations,  and  anecdotes 
of  three  of  his  principal  rivals,  together  with  some  general  ob- 
servations upon  the  dress  and  fashion  of  the  period  ;  and  hav-. 
ing  marched  thus  far  through  the  environs  and  outworks  of  his 
story,  he  arrived  at  the  body  of  the  place,  for  so  the  Wits' 
Coffeehouse  might'be  termed.  He  paused  on  the  threshold, 
however,  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  landlord's  right  occa-^ 
sionally  to  intrude  himself  into  this  well-known  temple  of  the 
Muses. 

"  It  consisted,"  said  Halcro,  "in  the  two  principal  potntSy 
of  bearing  and  forbearing ;  for  my  friend  Thimble waite  wds  a 
person  of  wit  himself,  and  never  quarrelled  with  any  jest  which 
the  wags  who  frequented  that  house  were  flinging  about,  like 
squibs  and  crackers  on  a  rejoicing  night ;  and  then,  though  some 
of  the  wits — ay,  and  I  daresay  the  greater  number,  might  have 
had  some  dealings  with  him  m  the  way  of  trade,  he  never  wa» 
the  person  to  put  any  roan  of  genius  in  unpleasant  remembrance 
of  such  trifles.  And  though,  my  dear  young  Master  Mordaunt^ 
^u  may  think  this  is  but  ordinary  civility,  because  in  this  coun- 
try it  happens  seldom  that  there  is  either  Inuch  borrowing  of 
lending,  and  because,  praised  be  Heaven,  there  are  neither 
bailiffs  nor  sheriff-ofhcers  to  take  a  poor  fellow  by  the  neck^ 
and  because  there  are  no  prisons  to  put  him  iiito  when  they 
have  done  so,  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  that  such  a  lamb-like  for- 
bearance as  that  of  my  poor,  dear,  deceased  landlord,  Thimble- 
thwaite,  is  truly  uncommon  within  the  London  bills  of  mortal^ 
ity.  I  could  tell  you  of  such  things  that  have  happened  even 
to  m3rseif,  as  well  as  others,  with  these  cursed  London  trades- 
men, as  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end. — Bt^t  what  thtf 
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devil  has  put  old  Magnus  into  such  note  ?  he  shouts  as  if  ha 
were  trying  his  voice  against  a  north-west  gale  of  wind." 

Loud  indeed  was  the  roar  of  the  old  Udaller,  as,  worn  out 
of  patience  by  the  schemes  of  improvement  which  the  factor 
was  now  undauntedly  pressing  upon  his  consideration,  he  an- 
swered him  (to  use  an  Ossianic  phrase),  like  a  wave  upon  a 
rock. 

"  Trees,  Sir  Factor — talk  not  to  me  of  trees  !  I  care  not 
though  there  never  be  one  on  the  island,  tall  enough  to  hang  a 
coxcomb  upon.  We  will  have  no  trees  but  those  that  rise  in 
our  havens — the  good  trees  that  have  yards  for  boughs,  and 
standing  rigging  for  leaves." 

"But  touching  the  draining  of  the  lake  of  Braebaster, 
whereof  I  spoke  to  you.  Master  Magnus  Troil,"  answered  the 
persevering  agriculturist,  "  whilk  I  opine  would  be  of  so  much 
consequence,  there  are  two  ways,— ^own  the  Linklater  glen, 
or  by  the  Scalmester  burn.  Now,  having  taken  the  level  of 
both " 

'*  There  b  a  third  way,  Master  Yellowley,"  answered  the 
landlord. 

**  I  profess  I  can  see  none,"  replied  Triptolemus,  with  as 
much  good  faith  as  a  joker  could  desire  in  the  subject  of  his 
wit,  "  in  respect  that  the  hill  called  Braebaster  on  the  south, 
and  ane  high  bank  on  the  north,  of  whilk  I  cannot  cany  the 
name  rightly  in  my  head " 

**  Do  not  tell  us  of  hills  and  banks,  Master  Yellowley — ^there 
is  a  third  wav  of  draining  the  loch,  and  it  is  the  only  way  that 
shall  be  tried  in  my  day.  You  say  my  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
I  are  the  joint  proprietors — so  be  it — ^let  each  of  us  start  an 
equal  proportion  of  brandy,  lime-juice,  and  sugar,  into  the  loch 
—a  ship's  cargo  or  two  will  do  the  job — let  us  assemble  all  the 
jolly  Udallecs  of  the  country,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  you 
shall  see  dry  ground  where  the  loch  of  Braebaster  now  is." 

A  loud  lai^h  of  applause,  which  for  a  time  actually  silenced 
Triptolemus,  attended  a  jest  so  very  well  suited  to  time  and  place 
—a  jolly  toast  was  given — a  merry  song  was  sung— the  Ship 
unloaded  her  sweets — ^the  Pinnace  made  its  genial  rounds — the 
duet  betwixt  Magnus  and  Triptolemus,  which  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  company  from  its  superior  vehemence, 
now  once  more  sunk,  and  merged  into  the  general  hum  of  the 
convivial  table,  and  the  poet  Halcro  again  resumed  his  usurped 
possession   of  the  ear  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun. 

"  Whereabouts  was  I  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  tone  which  expressed 
to  bis  weary  listener  more  plainly  than  words  could^  how  much 
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of  his  desultonr  tale  yet  remained  to  be  told.  "  Oh,  I  remem-. 
ber — ^we  were  just  at  the  door  of  the  Wits'  Coffee-house — it  was 
set  up  by  one " 

"  Nay,  but^  my  dear  Master  Halcro,"  said  his  hearer,  some^ 
what  impatiently,  **  I  am  desirous  to  hear  of  your  meeting  with 
Dryden." 

"  What,  with  glorious  John  ? — true — ay — ^where  was  I  ?  At 
the  Wits'  Coffeehouse — ^Well,  in  at  the  door  we  got — the  waiters, 
and  so  forth,  staring  at  me ;  for  as  to  Thimblethwaite,  honest 
fellow,  his  was  a  welMcnown  face. — I  can  tell  you  a  story  about 
that " 

"  Nay,  but  John  Dryden,"  said  Mordaunt,  in  a  tone  which 
deprecated  farther  digression. 

"  Ay,  ay,  glorious  John — where  was  I  ? — ^Well,  as  we  stood* 
close  by  the  bar,  where  one  fellow  sal  grinding  of  coffee,  and 
another  putting  up  tobacco  into  penny  parcels — a  pipe  and  a 
dish  cost  just  a  penny — then  and  there  it  was  that  I  had  the 
first  peep  of  him.     One  Dennis  sat  near  him,  who " 

"  Nay,  but  John  Dryden — what  like  was  he  ?  "  demanded 
Mordaunt. 

**  Like  a  little  fat  old  man,  with  his  own  gray  hair,  and  in  a 
full  trimmed  black  suit,  that  sat  close  as  a  glove.  Honest 
Thimblethwaite  let  no  one  but  himself  shape  for  glorious  John, 
and  he  had  a  slashing  hand  at  a  sleeve,  I  promise  you — But 
there  is  no  getting  a  mouthful  of  common  sense  spoken  here^ 
d — n  that  Scotchman,  he  and  old  Magnus  are  at  it  again  ? " 

It  was  very  true ;  and  although  the  interruption  did  not 
resemble  a  thunder-clap,  to  which  the  former  stentorian  excla- 
mation of  the  Udaller  might  have  beeft  likened,  it  was  a  close 
and  clamorous  dispute,  maintained  by  question,  answer,  retort, 
and  repartee,  as  closely  huddled  upon  each  other  as  the  sounds 
which  announce  from  a  distance  a  close  and  sustained  fire  of 
musketry. 

"  Hear  reason,  sir? "  said  the  Udaller ;  "  we  will  hear  rea- 
son, and  speak  reason  too ;  and  if  reason  fall  short,  we  shall 
have  rhyme  to  boot. — Ha,  my  little  friend  Halcro  !  " 

Though  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  best  story  (if  that  could 
be  said  to  have  a  middle  which  had  neither  beginning  nor  end), 
the  bard  bristled  up  at  the  summons,  like  a  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry, when  ordered  up  to  the  support  of  the  grenadiers, 
looked  smart,  slapped  the  table  with  his  hand,  and  denoted  his 
becoming  readiness  to  back  his  hospitable  landlord  as  becomes 
a  well-entertained  guest.  Triptolemus  was  a  little  daunted  at 
this  reinforcement  of  his  adversary ;  he  paused,  like  a  cautious 
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general,  in  the  swe^^ing  attack  which  he  had  comfnenced  cte 
the  peculiar  usages  of  Zetland,  and  spoke  not  again  until  the 
Udaller  poked  him  with  the  insulting  query,  "  Where  is  your 
season  now,  Master  Yellowley,  that  you  Were  deafening  me 
vith  a  moment  since  ? " 

"Be  but  patient,  worthy  sir,"  replied  the  agriculturist; 
*'  what  on  earth  can  you  or  any  other  man  say  in  defence  of 
that  thing  you  call  a  plough,  in  this  blinded  country  ?  Why, 
even  the  savage  Highlandmen,  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland^ 
can  make  more  work,  and  better,  with  their  gascromh,  or  what- 
ever they  call  it." 

"  But  what  ails  you  at  it,  sir  ? "  said  the  Udaller ;  "  let  me 
hear  your  objection  to  it.  It  tills  our  land,  and  what  would  ye 
more?" 

"  It  hath  but  one  handle  or  stilt,"  replied  Triptolemus. 

"  And  who  the  devil,"  said  the  poet,  aiming  at  something 
amart,  "  would  wish  to  need  a  pair  of  stilts,  if  he  can  manage 
to  walk  with  a  single  one  ?  " 

"  Or  tell  me,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  "  how  it  were  possible 
for  Neil  of  Lupness,  that  lost  one  arm  by  his  fall  from  the  crag 
of  Nekbreckan,  to  manage  a  plough  with  two  handles  ?  " 

"  The  harness  is  of  raw  seal-skin," .  said  Triptolemus. 

"  It  will  save  dressed  leather,"  answered  Magnus  Troil. 

"  It  is  drawn  by  four  wretched  bullocks,"  said  the  agricul- 
turist, "  that  are  yoked  breast-fashion  ;  and  two  women  must 
follow  this  unhappy  instrument,  and  complete  the  furrows  with 
a  couple  of  shovels." 

"  Drink  about,  Master  Yellowley,"  said  the  Udaller ; "  and, 
as  you  say  in  Scotland,  *  never  fash  your  thumb.'  Our  cattle 
are  too  high-spirited  to  let  one  go  before  the  other  \  our 
men  are  too  gentle  and  well-nurtured  to  take  the  working-field 
without  the  woman's  company  ;  our  ploughs  till  our  land — our 
land  bears  us  barley  ;  we  brew  our  ale,  eat  our  bread,  and  make 
strangers  welcome  to  their  share  of  it.  Here's  to  you.  Master 
Yellowley." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion \  and,  accordingly,  Halcro  whispered  to  Mordaunt,  "  That 
has  settled  the  matter,  arid  now  we  will  get  on  with  glorious  John. 
— ^There  he  sat  in  his  suit  of  full-trimmed  black ;  two  years  due 
was  the  bill,  as  mine  honest  landlord  afterwards  told  me, — ^and 
such  an  eye  in  his  head  ! — none  of  your  burning,  blighting,  fal- 
con eyes,  which  we  poets  are  apt  to  make  a  rout  about, — but  a 
soft,  full,  thoughtful,  yet  penetrating  glance — never  saw  the  like 
Qf  it  in  my  life,  unless  it  were  little  Stephen  Kleancogg'Si  the 
fiddler,  at  Papastow^  who—" 
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•'  Nay,  but  John  Dryden  ?  "  said  Mordaunt^  who,  for  want 
of  better  amusement,  had  begun  to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  m 
keeping  the  old  gentleman  to  his  narrative,  as  men  herd  a  res- 
tive sheep,  when  they  wish  to  catch  him.  He  returned  to  his 
theme,  with  his  usual  phrase  of  "  Ay,  true — glorious  John — 
Well,  sir,  he  cast  his  eye,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  on  my 
landlord,  and  *  Honest  Tim,'  said  he,  '  what  hast  thou  got 
here  ? '  and  all  the  wits,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  that  used 
to  crowd  around  him,  like  the  wenches  round  a  pedler  at  a  fair, 
they  made  way  for  us,  and  up  we  came  to  the  fireside,  where  he 
had  his  own  established  chair, — I  have  heard  it  was  carried  to 
the  balcony  in  summer,  but  it  was  by  the  fireside  when  I  sawit^ 
— so  up  came  Tim  Thimblethwaite,  through  the  midst  of  them, 
as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  I  followed  with  a  small  parcel  under  my 
arm,  which  1  had  taken  up  partly  to  oblige  my  landlord,  as  the 
ahop-porter  was  not  in  the  way,  and  partly  that  I  might  be 
thought  to  have  something  to  do  there,  for  you  are  to  think 
there  was  no  admittance  at  the  Wits*  for  strangers  who  had  no 
business  there. — I  have  heard  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley  said  a 
good  thing  about  that *' 

"  Nay,  but  you  forget  glorious  John,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Ay,  glorious  you  may  well  call  him.  They  talk  of  their 
Blackmore,  and  Shadwell,  and  such  like, — not  fit  to  tie  the 
latchets  of  John  s  shoes — *  Well,'  he  said  to  my  landlord,  *  what 
have  vou  got  there  ? '  and  he,  bowing,  I  warrant,  lower  than  he 
would  to  a  duke,  said  he  had  made  bold  to  come  and  show 
him  the  stuff  which  Lady  Eluabeth  had  chose  for  her  night* 
gown. — *  And  which  of  your  geese  is  that,  Tim,  who  has  got  it 
tucked  under  his  wing  ? ' — '  He  is  an  Orkney  goose,  if  it  please 
you,  Mr.  Dryden,*  said  Tim,  who  had  wit  at  will,  *  and  he  hath 
Drought  you  a  copy  of  verses  for  your  honor  to  look  at* — *  Is 
he  amphibious  ?  *  said  glorious  John,  taking  the  paper, — and 
methought  I  could  rather  have  faced  a  battery  of  cannon  than 
the  crackle  it  gave  as  it  opened,  though  he  did  not  speak  in  a 
way  to  dash  one  neither  ; — and  then  he  looked  at  the  verses, 
and  he  was  pleased  to  say,  in  a  very  encouraging  way  indeed, 
with  a  sort  of  good-humored  smile  on  his  face,  and  certainly, 
for  a  fat  elderly  gentleman, — for  I  would  not  compare  it  to 
Minna*s  smile,  or  Brenda*s, — he  had  the  pleasantest  smile  I 
ever  saw, — *  Why,  Tim,'  he  said,  *  this  goose  of  yours  will  prove 
a  swan  on  our  hands.'  With  that  he  smiled  a  little,  and  they 
all  laughed,  and  none  louder  than  those  who  stood  too  far  oft 
to  hear  the  jest ;  for  everyone  knew  when  he  smiled  there  was 
something  worth  laughing  at,  and  so  took  it  upon  trust ;  and 
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the  word  passed  through  among  the  young  Templars,  and  the 
wits,  and  the  smarts,  and  there  was  nothing  but  question  on 
question  who  we  were  ;  and  one  French  fellow  was  tiding  to 
tell  them  it  was  only  Monsieur  Tim  Thimblethwaite ;  but  he 
made  such  work  with  his  Dumbletate  and  Timbletate,  that  I 
thought  his  explanation  would  have  lasted " 

"  As  long  as  your  own  story,"  thought  Mordaunt ;  but  the 
narrative  was  at  length  finally  cut  short,  by  the  strong  and  de- 
cided voice  of  the  Udaller. 

"  I  will  hear  no  more  on  it,  Mr.  Factor,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  At  least  let  me  say  something  about  the  breed  of  horses,** 
said  Yellowley,  in  rather  a  cry-mercy  tone  of  voice,  "  Your 
horses,  my  dear  sir,  resemble  cats  in  size,  and  tigers  in  devilry  1 " 

"  For  their  size,"  said  Magnus,  "  they  are  the  easier  for  us 
to  get  off  and  on  them — [as  Triptolemus  experienced  this 
morning,  thought  Mordaunt  to  himself] — and,  as  for  their 
devilry,  let  no  one  mount  them  that  cannot  manage  theuL" 

A  twinge  of  self-conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  agriailturist, 
prevented  him  from  reply.  He  darted  a  deprecatory  glance  at 
Mordaunt,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  secrecy  respect- 
ing his  tumble ;  and  the  Udaller,  who  saw  his  advantage,  al- 
though he  was  not  aware  of  the  cause,  pursued  it  with  the  high 
and  stem  tone  proper  to  one  who  had  all  his  life  been  unac- 
customed to  meet  with,  and  unapt  to  endure,  opposition. 

"  By  the  blood  of  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,"  he  said,  "  but 
you  are  a  fine  fellow.  Master  Factor  Yellowley !  You  come  to 
us  from  a  strange  land,  understanding  neither  our  laws,  nor  our 
manners,  nor  our  language,  and  you  propose  to  become  governor 
of  the  country,  and  that  we  should  all  be  your  slaves ! " 

"  My  pupils,  worthy  sir,  my  pupils !  "  said  Yellowley,  "  and 
that  only  for  your  own  proper  advantage." 

"  We  are  too  old  to  go  to  school,"  said  the  Zetlander.  "  I 
tell  you  once  more,  we  will  sow  and  reap  our  gram  as  ouf 
fathers  did — we  will  eat  what  God  sends  us,  with  our  doors 
open  to  the  stranger,  even  as  theirs  were  open.  If  there  is 
aught  imperfect  in  our  practice,  we  will  amend  it  in  time  and 
season ;  but  the  blessed  Baptist's  holiday  was  made  for  light 
hearts  and  quick  heels.  He  that  speaks  a  word  more  of  rea- 
son, as  you  call  it,  or  anything  that  looks  like  it,  shall  swallow 
a  pint  of  sea-water — he  shall,  by  this  hand ! — and  so  fill  up  the 
good  ship,  the  Jolly  Mariner  of  Canton,  once  more,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  that  will  stick  by  her ;  and  let  the  rest  have  a 
fling  with  the  fiddlers,  who  have  beer:  summoning  us  thb  hour. 
I  will  warrant  every  wench  b  on  tiptoe  by  this  time.     Comc^ 
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Mr.  Yellowley,  ho  unkindness,  man— why,  rafan,  didu  feelesf 
the  rolling  of  the  Jolly  Mariner  still " — (for,  in  truth,  honest 
Triptolemus  showed  a  littlfe  unsteadiness  of  motion,  as  he  rose 
to  attend  his  host) — **  but  never  mind,  we  shall  have  thee  find 
thy  land-legs  to  reel  it  with  yonder  bonny  belles.  Come  along, 
Triptolemus — let  me  grapple  thee  fast,  lest  thou  tri^^  old  Trip* 
tolemus — ^ha,  ha,  ha  1 " 

So  saying,  the  portly  though  weatherbeaten  hulk  of  the 
Udaller  sail^  o£E  like  a  man-of-war  that  had  braved  a  hundred 
gales,  having  his  guest  in  tow  like  a  recent  prize.  The  greater 
part  of  the  revellers  followed  their  leader  with  loud  jubilee, 
although  there  were  several  stanch  topers,  who,  taking  the 
option  left  them  by  the  Udaller,  remained  behind  to  relieve  the 
Jolly  Mariner  of  a  fresh  cargo,  amidst  many  a  pledge  to  the 
health  of  their  absent  landlord,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
roof-tree,  with  whatsoever  other  wishes  of  kindness  could  be 
devised,  as  an  apology  for  another  pint-buipper  of  noble 
punch. 

The  rest  soon  thronged  the  dancing-room,  an  apartment 
which  partook  of  the  simplicity  of  the  time  and  of  the  country. 
Drawing-rooms  and  saloons  were  then  unknown  in  Scotland^ 
save  m  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  of  course  absolutely  so 
in  Zetland ;  but  a  lon|^,  low,  anomalous  store-room,  sometimes 
used  for  the  depositation  of  merchandise,  sometimes  for  putting 
aside  lumber,  and  a  thousand  other  purposes,  was  well  known 
to  all  the  youth  of  Dunrossness,  and  of  many  a  district  besides, 
as  the  scene  of  the  merry  dance,  which  was  sustained  with  so 
much  glee  when  Magnus  Troil  gave  his  frequent  feasts. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  ball-room  might  have  shocked 
a  fashionable  party,  assembled  for  the  quadrille  or  the  waltz. 
Low  as  we  have  stated  the  apartment  to  be,  it  was  but  impex^ 
fectly  illuminated  by  lamps,  candles,  ship-lanterns,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  candelabra^  which  served  to  throw  a  dusky  light 
upon  the  floor,  and  upon  the  heaps  of  merchandise  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles  which  were  piled  around ;  some  of  them 
stores  for  the  winter ;  some,  goods  destined  for  exportation  \ 
some,  the  tribute  of  Neptune,  paid  at  the  expense  of  ship* 
wrecked  vessels,  whose  owners  were  unknown  ;  some,  articles 
of  barter  received  by  the  proprietor,  who,  like  most  others  at 
the  period,  was  somewhat  of  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  landholder, 
in  exchange  for  the  fish,  and  other  articles,  the  produce  of  his 
estate.  All  these,  with  the  chests,  boxes,  casks,  etc.,  which 
contained  them,  had  been  drawn  aside,  and  piled  one  above 
the  other,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  dancers,  who,  light  and 
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Kvely  as  if  they  had  occupied  the  inost  splendid  saloon  in  the 
parish  of  St  James's,  executed  their  national  dances  with  equal 
grace  and  activity.  * 

The  group  of  old  men  who  looked  on,  bore  no  inconsiderable 
resemblance  to  a  party  of  aged  tritons,  engaged  in  beholding 
the  sports  of  the  sea-nymphs ;  so  hard  a  look  had  most  of  them 
acquired  by  contending  with  the  elements,  and  so  much  did  the 
shaggy  hair  and  beards,  which  many  of  them  cultivated  after 
the  ancient  Norwegian  fashion,  give  their  heads  the  character 
of  these  supposed  natives  of  the  deep.  The  young  people,  oa 
the  other  hand,  were  uncommonly  handsome,  tali,  welJPmade, 
and  shapely ;  the  men  with  long  fair  hair,  and,  until  broken  by 
the  weather,  a  fresh  ruddy  complexion,  which,  in  the  females, 
was  softened  into  a  bloom  of  infinite  delicacy.  Their  natural 
good  ear  for  music  qualified  them  to  second  to  the  utmost  the 
exertions  of  a  band,  whose  strains  were  by  no  means  contempti* 
bie  ;  while  the  elders,  who  stood  around,  or  sat  quiet  upon  the 
old  sea-chests,  which  served  for  chairs,  criticised  the  dancers^ 
as  they  compared  their  execution  with  their  own  exertions  in 
former  days ;  or,  warmed  by  the  cup  and  fiagon,  whic;h  con- 
tinued to  circulate  among  them,  snapped  their  Pagers,  and  beat 
time  with  their  feet  to  the  music. 

Mordaunt  looked  upon  this  scene  of  unirersal  mirth  with 
the  painful  recollection,  that  he,  thrust  aside  from  his  pr&r 
eminence,  no  longer  exercised  the  important  duties  of  chief  of 
the  dancers,  or  office  of  leader  <^  the  revels,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  stranger  Cleveland.  Anxious,  however,  to  sup^ 
press  the  feelings  of  lus  own  disappointment,  which  he  felt  it 
^as  neither  wise  to  entertain  nor  manly  to  display,  he  a]> 
proachedhis  fair  neighbors  to  whom  he  had  been  so  acceptable 
at  table,  witii  the  purpose  of  inviting  one  of  them  to  become 
Ms  partner  in  the  dance*  But  the  awfully  ancient  old  lady, 
even  the  Lady  Glowrownun,  who  had  only  tolerated  the  exu-» 
berance  of  her  nieces'  mirth  during  the  time  of  dinner,  because 
her  situation  rendered  it  then  impossible  for  her  to  interfere, 
was  not  disposed  to  permit  the  apprehended  renewal  of  the  in^ 
tiihacy  implied  in  Mertoun's  invitation.  She  therefore  took 
upon  herself,  in  the  name  of  her  two  nieces,  who  sat  pouting 
beside  her  in  displeased  silence,  to  inform  Mordaunt,  a&er 
thanking  him  for  his  civility,  that  the  hands  of  her  nieces  were 
engaged  for  that  evening ;  and,  as  lie  continued  to  watch  the 
party  at  a  little  distance,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  con^ 
Tinoed  that  the  alleged  engagement  was  a  mere  apology  to  get 
lid  of  h|m,  when  he  saw  t^  two  good*humored  sisters  join  th0 
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dande  under  the  a'aspices  of  the  nextyoutig^  men  who  tsked 
their  hands.  Incensed  at  so  marked  a  slight,  and  unwilling  to 
expose  himself  to  another,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  drew  back  from 
the  circle  of  dancers,  shrouded  himself  amongst  the  mass  of 
inferior  persons  who  crowded  into  the  bottom  of  the  room  as 
spectators,  and  there,  concealed  from  the  observation  of  others, 
digested  his  own  mortification  as  well  as  he  could — that  is  to 
say,  very  ill — and  with  all  the  philosophy  of  his  age — ^that  is  to 
say,  with  none  at  alL    • 


CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

A  torch  for  me— Itt  waotona,  light  of  heart, 
Tidde  the  uaelees  nishes  with  their  heels; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase— 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on. 

ROMBO  Mf^  JUUBT. 

The  youth,  says  the  moralist  Johnson,  cares  not  for  the 
boy's  hobby-horse,  nor  the  man  for  the  youth's  mistress  ;  and 
therefore  the  distress  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  when  excluded 
from  the  merry  dance,  may  seem  trifling  to  many  of  my  readers, 
who  would,  nevertheless,  think  they  did  well  to  be  angry  if  de- 
posed from  their  usual  place  in  an  assembly  of  a  different  kind. 
There  lacked  not  amusement,  however,  for  those  whom  the 
dance  did  not  suit,  or  who  were  not  happy  enough  to  find  part* 
ners  to  their  liking.  Halcro,  now  completely  in  his  element, 
had  assembled  round  him  an  audience,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
claiming his  poetry  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  glorious  John 
himself,  and  receiving  in  return  the  usual  degree  of  applause 
allowed  to  minstrels  who  recite  their  own  rhymes — so  long  at 
least  as  the  author  is  within  hearing  of  the  criticism.  Halcro's 
poetry  might  indeed  have  interested  the  antiquary  as  well  as 
the  admirer  of  the  Muses,  for  several  of  his  pieces  were  trans- 
lations or  imitations  from  the  Scaldic  sagas,  which  continued 
to  be  sung  by  the  fishermen  of  these  islands  even  until  a  very 
late  period ;  insomuch,  that  when  Gray's  poems  first  found 
their  way  to  Orkney,  the  old  people  recognized  at  once,  in  the 
ode  of  the  "  Fatal  Sisters,"  the  Runic  rh)rmes  which  had  amused 
or  terrified  their  infancy  under  the  title  of  the  "  Magicians," 
and  which  the  fishers  of  North  Ronadlshaw,  and  other  remote 
iska,  used  still  to  sing  when  asked  for  a  Norse  ditty.* 

i  •Sot2Ioi»C 
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Half-tistentrtg,  half-lost  in  his  own  reflections,  Mordamit 
Mertoun  stood  near  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  in  the 
outer  ring  of  the  little  circle  formed  around  old  Halcro,  while 
the  bard  chanted  to  a  low,  wild,  monotonous  air,  varied  only  bj 
the  efforts  of  the  singer  to  give  interest  and  emphasis  to  par- 
ticular passages,  the  following  imitadon  of  a  northern  war- 
song  ,^— 

Clie  Song  of  ^oli  ^^croget. 

The  son  is  risins  dimly  red,  "  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber. 

The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dread,    View  not  vantage;  count  not  nimiber; 
From  his  cliff  the  eagle  sallies,  Jolly  reapers,  forward  still ; 

Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  vaUeys;  Grow  the  crop  on  vale  or  hill. 
In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover.  Thick  or  scatter/d*  stiff  or  lithe. 

Peep  the  wild-do^s  ^rom  the  cover.    It  shall  down  before  the  scythe. 
Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  yelling.  Forward  with  your  sickles  oright, 
Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling.  Reap  the  harvest  of  the  fifht— 

•*  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  d^ng.     Onward,  footmen,— onward,  horsemen, 
Fair-hair 'd  Harold's  flag  is  flying.**     To  the  charge,  ye  gallant  Norsemen  1 

Many  a  crest  in  air  is  streaming,  **  Fatal  Choosers  of  the  Slaughter, 

Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming.  O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter ; 

Many  an  arm  the  axe  uprears,  Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before  jt, 

Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears.    Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory ; 
All  along  the  crowded  ranks.  Or  ola  Valhalla's  roaring  hail, 

Horses  neigh  and  armor  clanks  ;         Her  ever-circling  mead  and  ale. 
Chiefs  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing,  Where  for  eternity  unite 
Louder  still  the  bau-d  is  smgmff,  The  toys  of  wassail  and  of  fight 

"Gather,    footmen — gather,    norse-  Heaalong  forward,  foot  and  horsemen, 
men.  Charge  and  fight,  and  die  like  NG^^ 

To  the  field,  ye  valiant  Norsemen  I         men  I " 

**  The  poor  unhappy  blinded  heathens  1 ''  said  Triptoienraa, 
with  a  sigh  deep  enough  for  a  groan  ;  *'  they  speak  of  their 
eternal  cups  of  ale,  and  I  question  if  they  kend  how  to  manage 
a  croft  land  of  grain  1 " 

"The  cleverer  fellows  they,  neighbor  Yellowley,"  answered 
the  poet,  "  if  they  made  ale  without  barley." 

•*  Barley  I — alack-a-day  I  "  replied  the  more  accurate  agricul- 
turist, "  who  ever  heard  of  barley  in  these  parts  ?  Bear,  my 
dearest  friend,  bear  is  all  they  have,  and  wonderment  it  is  to 
me  that  they  ever  see  an  awn  of  it.  You  scart  the  land  with  a 
bit  thing  ye  ca*  a  pleugh — ^ye  might  as  weel  give  it  a  ritt  with 
the  teeth  of  a  redding-kame.  Oh,  to  see  the  sock,  and  the  heel 
and  the  sole-clout  of  a  real  steady  Scottish  pleugh,  with  a  cbiekl 
like  a  Samson  between  the  stilts,  laying  a  weight  on  them  wouM 
keep  down  a  mountain;  twa  stately*  owsen,  and  as  many  broad- 
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breasted  horses  in  the  traces^  going  through  soil  and  till,  and 
leaving  a  fur  in  the  ground  would  carry  off  water  like  a  causeyed 
syver  1  They  that  have  seen  a  sight  like  that,  have  seen  some- 
thing to  crack  about  in  another  sort,  than  those  unhappy  auld- 
warld  stories  of  war  and  slaughter,  of  which  the  land  has  seen 
even  but  too  mickie,  for  a'  your  singing  and  soughing  awa  in 
praise  of  such  bloodythirsty  doings,  Master  Claud  Halcro." 

'*  It  is  a  heresy/'  said  the  animated  little  poet,  bridling  and 
drawing  himself  up>  as  if  the  whole  defence  of  the  Orcadian 
Archipelago  rested  on  his  single  arm — "  It  is  a  heresy  so  much 
as  to  name  one's  native  country,  if  a  man  is  not  prepared  when 
and  how  to  defend  himself — ay,  and  to  annoy  another.  The 
time  has  been,  that  if  we  made  not  good  ale  and  aquavitae,  we 
knew  well  enough  where  to  find  that  which  was  ready  made  to 
our  hand ;  but  now  the  descendants  of  Sea-kings,  and  Cham^ 
pions  and  Berserkars,  are  become  as  incapable  of  using  their 
swords,  as  if  they  were  so  many  women.  Ye  may  prabe  them 
for  a  strong  pull  on  an  oar,  or  a  sure  foot  on  a  skerry ;  but 
what  else  could  glorious  John  himself  say  of  ye,  my  good  Hjaltr 
landers,  that  any  man  would  listen  to  ? " 

^  Spoken  like  an  angel,  most  noble  poet,''  said  Cleveland, 
who,  during  an  interval  of  the  dance,  stood  near  the  party  in 
which  this  conversation  was  held,  "  The  old  champions  you 
talked  to  us  about  yesternight  were  the  men  to  make  a  harp 
ring — gallant  fellows  that  were  friends  to  the  sea,  and  enemies 
to  all  that  sailed  on  it.  Their  ships,  I  suppose,  were  clumsy 
enough,  but  if  it  is  true  that  they  went  upon  the  account 
as  far  as  the  Levant,  I  scarce  believe  that  ever  better  fellows 
unloosed  a  topsail." 

"  Av,"  replied  Halcro,  "  there  you  spoke  them  right  In 
those  days  none  could  call  their  life  and  means  of  living  their 
own,  unless  they  dwelt  twenty  miles  out  of  sight  of  the  blue 
sea.  Why,  they  had  public  prayers  put  up  in  every  church  in 
Europe,  for  deliverance  from  the  ire  of  the  Northmen.  In 
France  and  England,  ay,  and  in  Scotland  too,  for  as  high  as 
they  hold  their  head  now-a-days,  there  was  not  a  bay  or  a 
haven,  but  it  was  freer  to  our  forefathers  than  to  the  poor 
devils  of  natives  ;  and  now  we  cannot,  forsooth,  so  much  as 
grow  our  own  barley  without  Scottish  help  " — (here  he  darted 
a  sarcastic  glance  at  the  factor)—"  I  would  I  saw  the  time  we 
were  to  measure  arms  with  them  again." 

"  Spoken  like  a  hero  once  more,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Ah  I  "  continued  the  little  bard,  "  I  would  it  were  possi- 
ble to  see  our  barkSi  once  the  water-dragons  of  the  world^ 
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swimming  with  the  black  raven  standard  waving  at  the  top* 
mast,  and  their  decks  glimmering  with  arms,  instead  of  being 
heaped  up  with  stockfish — winning  with  our  fearless  hands 
what  the  niggard  soil  denies — paying  back  all  old  scorn  and 
modem  injury — reaping  where  we  never  sowed,  and  felling 
what  we  never  planted — living  and  laughing  through  the  worid^ 
and  smiling  when  we  were  summoned  to  quit  it!" 

So  spoke  Claud  Hakro,  in  no  serious,  or  at  least  most  cer- 
tainly in  no  sober  mood,  his  brain  (never  the  most  stable) 
whizzing  under  the  influence  of  fifty  well  remembered  sagas, 
besides  five  bumpers  of  usquebaugh  and  brandy  ;  and  Cleve^ 
land,  between  jest  and  earnest,  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  again  repeated,    '*  Spoken  like  a  hero  I " 

"  Spoken  like  a  fool,  I  think,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  whose 
attention  had  been  also  attracted  by  the  vehemence  of  the  lit^ 
tie  bard — "  where  would  you  cruise  upon,  or  against  whom  ?— 
we  are  all  subjects  of  one  realm,  I  trow,  and  I  would  have  you 
to  remember,  that  your  voyage  may  bring  up  at  Execution-dock. 
I  like  not  the  Scots — no  offence,  Mr.  Yellowley— that  is,  I 
would  like  them  well  enough  if  they  would  stay  quiet  in  theic 
own  land,  and  leave  us  at  peace  with  our  own  people,  and  man- 
ners, and  fashions ;  and  if  they  would  but  abide  there  till  I 
went  to  harry  them  like  a  mad  old  Berserkar,  I  would  leave 
them  in  peace  till  the  day  ot  judgment  With  what  the  sea 
sends  us,  and  the  land  lends  us  as  the  proverb  says,  and 
a  set  of  honest  neighboriy  folks  to  help  us  to  consume  it,  so 
help  me.  Saint  Magnus,  as  I  think  we  are  even  but  too  happy  I " 

"  I  know  what  war  is,'*  said  an  old  man,  '*  and  I  would  as 
soon  sail  through  Sumburgh  Roost  in  a  cockeshell,  or  in  a 
worse  loom,  as  I  would  venture  there  again," 

^  And  pray,  what  wars  knew  your  valor  ? "  said  Halcnv 
who,  though  forbearing  to  contradict  his  landlord  from  a  sense 
of  respect,  was  not  a  whit  inclined  to  abandon  his  argument  to 
any  meaner  authority." 

*'  I  was  pressed,"  answered  the  old  Triton,  "  to  serve  un- 
der Montrose,  when  he  came  here  about  the  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  and  carried  a  sort  of  us  off,  will  ye  nill  ye,  to  get 
our  throats  cut  in  the  wilds  of  Strathnavere  * — I  shall  never 
forget  it — we  had  been  hard  put  to  it  for  victuals — what  would 
I  have  given  for  a  luncheon  of  Burgh  Westra  beef — ay,  or  a 
mess  of  sour  sillocks  ? — ^When  our  Highlandmen  brought  in  a 

*  Montrose,  in  hit  last  and  ill<^dTi8ed  attempt  to  invade  Scotland,  augmented  his  small 
■my  of  Danes  and  Scottish  Royaltsta,  by  some  Ixinds  of  mw  troops^  hastily  levied,  or  rather 
MMMfid  into  his  service,  io  the  Orkney  ai^  Zetland  Xslest  who,  having  UttJe  heart  either  If 
OMcauM  or  noaiwrotMnrke,  behaved  but  indaSefiuitl/ when  ttwycadirin  —^ 
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dainty  drove  of  kyloes,  much  ceremony  there  was  not,  for  we 
shot  and  felled,  and  flayed,  and  roasted,  and  broiled,  as  it 
came  to  every  man's  hand ;  till,  just  as  our  beards  were  at  the 
greastest,  we  heard— God  preserve  us — a  tramp  of  horse,  then 
twa  or  three  drapping  shots, — then  came  a  full  salvo,  and  then, 
when  the  officers  were  cryii^  on  us  to  stand,  and  maist  of  us 
looking  which  way  we  might  run  away,  down  they  broke,  horse 
and  foot,  with  old  John  Unry,  or  Hurry,*  or  whatever  they  call 
him — he  hurried  us  that  day,  and  worried  us  to  boot — and  we 
began  to  fall  as  thick  as  the  stots  that  we  were  felling  fiv« 
minutes  before.'^ 

'*  And  Montrose,"  said  the  soft  voice  of  the  graceful  Minna ; 
^  what  became  of  Montrose,  or  how  looked  he  ?  " 

"  Like  a  lion  with  the  hunters  before  him,"  answered  the 
old  gentleman  ;  *'  but  I  looked  not  twice  his  way,  for  my  own 
lay  right  oyer  the  hill." 

^  And  so  you  left  him  ? "  said  Minna,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepr 
est  contempt 

**  It  was  no  fault  of  mine.  Mistress  Minna,"  answered  th6 
old  man,  somewhat  out  of  countenance ;  **but  I  was  there  with 
no  choice  of  my  own  ;  and,  besides,  what  good  could  I  have 
done  ? — all  the  rest  were  running  like  sheep,  and  why  should  I 
have  stayed  ? " 

•*  You  might  have  died  with  him,"  said  Minna. 

"  And  lived  with  him  to  all  eternity,  in  immortal  verse  I " 
added  Claud  Halcro. 

*'  I  thank  you.  Mistress  Minna,"  replied  the  plaiuKlealing 
Zetlander ;  '*  and  I  thank  you,  my  okl  friend  Claud , — ^but  I 
would  rather  drink  both  your  healths  in  this  good  bicker  of  ale, 
like  a  living  man  as  I  am,  than  that  you  should  be  making 
Bongs  in  my  honor,  for  having  died  forty  or  fifty  years  agone; 
But  what  signified  it, — run  or  fight,  'twas  all  one ;  they  took 
Montrose,  poor  fellow,  for  all  his  doughty  deeds,  and  they  took 
me,  that  did  no  doughty  deeds  at  all ;  and  they  hanged  him, 
poor  man,  and  as  for  me " 

"  I  trust  in  Heaven  they  flogged  and  pickled  you,"  said 
Cleveland,  worn  out  of  patience  with  the  dull  narrative  of  the 
peaceful  Zetlander's  poltroonery,  of  which  he  seemed  so  won- 
drous little  ashamed. 

"  Flog  horses,  and  pickle  beef,"  said  Magnus  ;  "  why,  you 
have  not  the  vanity  to  think,  that,  with  all  your  quarterdeck 
airs,  you  will  make  poor  old  neighbor  Haagen  ashamed  that  he 
was  not  killed  some  scores  of  years  since!    You  have  looked 

•Mom J.   SirJolmURy. 
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on  death  yourself,  my  doughty  young  friend,  but  it  Was  ^th 
the  eyes  of  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  be  thought  of  ;  but  we 
are  a  peaceful  people, — ^peaceful,  that  is,  as  long  as  anyone 
should  be  peaceful,  and  that  is  till  some  one  has  the  impudence 
to  wrong  us,  or  our  neighbors ;  and  then,  perhaps,  they  may 
not  find  our  northern  blood  much  cooler  in  our  veins  than  was 
that  of  the  old  Scandinavians  that  gave  us  our  names  and  lln 
cage. — Get  ye  along,  get  ye  along  to  the  sword-dance,*  that  the 
strangers  that  are  amongst  us  may  see  that  our  hands  and  our 
veapons  are  not  altogether  unacquainted  even  yet." 

A  dozen  cutlasses,  selected  hastily  from  an  old  arm-chest, 
and  whose  rusted  hue  bespoke  how  seldom  they  left  the  sheath, 
armed  the  same  number  of  young  Zetlanders,  wiUi  whom  mingled 
six  maidens,  led  by  Minna  TroU ;  and  the  minstrelsy  instantly 
commenced  a  tune  appropriate  to  the  ancient  Norwegian  war- 
dance,  the  evolutions  of  which  are  perhaps  still  practiced  in 
those  remote  islands. 

The  first  movement  was  graceful  and  majestic,  the  youths 
holding  their  swords  erect,  and  without  much  gesture ;  but  the 
tune,  and  the  corresponding  motions  of  the  dancers,  became 
gradually  more  and  more  rapid, — ^they  clashed  their  swords 
together,  in  measured  time,  with  a  spirit  which  gave  the  exercise 
a  dangerous  appearance  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  though  the 
firmness,  justice,  and  accuracy,  with  which  the  dancers  kept 
time  with  the  stroke  of  their  weapons,  did,  in  truth,  ensure  its 
safety.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
courage  exhibited  by  the  female  performers,  who  now,  sur- 
rounded by  the  swordsmen,  seemed  like  the  Sabine  maidens  in 
the  hands  of  their  Roman  lovers ;  now,  moving  under  the  arch 
of  steel  which  the  young  men  had  formed,  by  crossing  their 
weapons  over  the  heads  of  their  fair  partners,  resembled  the 
band  of  Amazons  when  they  first  joined  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
with  the  followers  of  Theseus.  But  by  far  the  most  striking  and 
appropriate  figure  was  that  of  Minna  Troil,  whom  Halcro  had 
long  since  entitled  the  Queen  of  Swords,  and  who,  indeed,  moved 
amidst  the  swordsmen  with  an  air,  which  seemed  to  hold  all 
the  drawn  blades  as  the  proper  accompaniments  of  her  person, 
and  the  implements  of  her  pleasure.  And  when  the  mazes  of 
the  dance  became  more  intricate,  when  the  close  and  continuous 
clash  of  the  weapons  made  some  of  her  Companions  shrink,  and 
show  signs  of  fear,  her  cheek,  her  lip,  and  her  eye,  seemed 
rather  to  announce,  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  weapons 
flashed  fastest,  and  rung  sharpest  around  her^  she  was  most 
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completely  self-possessed,  and  in  her  own  element.  Last  of 
all,  when  the  music  had  ceased,  and  she  remained  for  an  instant 
upon  the  floor  by  herself,  as  the  rule  of  the  dance  required,  the 
swordsmen  and  maidens,  who  departed  from  around  her,  seemed 
the  guards  and  the  train  of  some  princess,  who,  dismissed  by 
her  signal,  were  leaving  her  for  a  time  to  solitude.  Her  own 
look  and  attitude,  wrapped,  as  she  probably  was,  in  some  vision 
of  the  imagination,  corresponded  admirably  with  the  ideal  dig- 
nity which  the  spectators  ascribed  to  her ;  but,  almost  immedi- 
ately recollecting  herself,  she  blushed,  as  if  conscious  she  had 
been,  though  but  for  an  instant,  the  object  of  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  gave  her  hand  gracefully  to  Cleveland,  who,  though 
he  had  not  joined  in  the  dance,  assumed  the  duty  of  conducting 
her  to  her  seat. 

As  they  passed,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  might  observe  that 
Cleveland  whispered  into  Minna's  ear,  and  that  her  brief  reply 
was  accompanied  with  even  more  discomposure  of  countenance 
than  she  had  manifested  when  encountering  the  gaze  of  the 
whole  assembly.  Mordaunt's  suspicions  were  strongly  awakened 
by  what  he  observed,  for  he  knew  M''^'^«*s  character  well,  and 
with  what  equanimity  and  indifference  snc  wa^  *r.  die  custom  of 
receiving  the  usual  compliments  and  gallantries  with  which  her 
beauty  and  her  situation  rendered  her  sufficiently  familiar. 

"Can  it  be  possible  she  really  loves  this  stranger?  "  was 
the  unpleasant  thought  that  instantly  shot  across  Mordaunt's 
mind  ; — "  And  if  she  does,  what  is  mv  interest  in  the  matter?*' 
was  the  second ;  and  which  was  quietly  followed  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  though  he  claimed  no  interest  at  any  time  but  as  a 
friend,  and  though  that  interest  was  now  withdrawn,  he  was 
still,  in  consideration  of  their  former  intimacy,  entitled  both  to 
be  sorry  and  angry  at  her  for  throwing  away  her  affections  on 
one  he  judged  unworthy  of  her.  In  this  process  of  reasoning, 
it  is  probable  that  a  little  mortified  vanity,  or  some  indescrib- 
able shade  of  selfish  regret,  might  be  endeavoring  to  assume 
the  disguise  of  disinterested  generosity ;  but  there  is  so  much 
of  base  alloy  in  our  very  best  (unassisted)  thoughts,  that  it  is 
melancholy  work  to  criticise  too  closely  the  motives  of  our 
most  worthy  actions ;  at  least  we  would  recommend  to  every 
one  to  let  those  of  his  neighbors  pass  current,  however  narrowly 
he  may  examine  the  purity  of  his  own. 

The  sword-dance  was  succeeded  by  various  other  specimens 
of  the  same  exercise,  and  by  songs,  to  which  the  singers  lent 
their  whole  soul,  while  the  audience  were  sure,  as  occasion 
offered,  to  unite  in  some  favorite  chorus*    It  is  upon  such  oc- 
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casions  that  music,  diougfa  (A  a  simple  and  even  rude  charact«i^ 
finds  its  natural  empire  over  the  generous  bosom,  and  produces 
that  strong  excitement  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  most 
learned  compositions  of  the  first  masters,  which  are  caviare  to 
the  common  ear,  although,  doubtless,  they  aflford  a  delight,  ex- 
quisite in  its  kind,  to  those  whose  natural  capacity  and  educa* 
tion  have  enabled  them  to  comprehend  and  relish  those  difficult 
and  complicated  combinations  of  harmony. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
mansion,  with  the  sound  of  the  Gue  and  the  Langspid*  an* 
flounced,  by  their  tinkling  chime,  the  arrival  of  fresh  revellers, 
Co  whom,  according  to  the  hospitable  custom  of  the  countiyi 
the  apartments  were  instantly  thrown  open. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

^My  mind  misgives, 

Some  consequence,  yet  haiwing  in  the  ttan, 
Shall  bitterlv  begin  his  fearful  date 
¥rith  this  night's  rerels* 

ROMBO  AND  JUUBT* 

The  new  comers  were,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of 
such  froiickers  all  over  the  world,  disguised  in  a  sort  of  mask- 
mg  habits,  and  designed  to  represent  the  Tritons  and  Mer- 
maids with  whom  ancient  tradition  and  popular  belief  have 
peopled  the  northern  seas.  The  former,  called  by  Zetlanders 
pf  that  time,  Shoupeitins,  were  represented  by  young  men  gro- 
tesquely habited  with  false  hair,  and  beards  made  of  flax,  and 
chaplets  composed  of  sea-ware  interwoven  with  shells,  and 
other  marine  productions,  with  which  also  were  decorated  their 
light-blue  or  greenish  mantles  of  wadmaal  repeatedly  before 
mentioned.  They  had  fish-spears,  and  other  emblems  of  their 
assumed  quality,  amongst  which  the  classical  taste  of  Claud 
Halcro,  by  whom  the  masque  was  arranged,  had  not  forgotten 
the  conch-shells,  which  were  stoutly  and  hoarsely  winded,  from 
time  to  time,  by  one  or  two  of  the  aquatic  deities,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  all  who  stood  near  them. 

The  Nereids  and  Water-nymphs  who  attended  on  this  occa- 
sion, displayed,  as  usual,  a  little  more  taste  and  ornament  than 
was  to  be  seen  amongst  their  male  attendants.  Fantastic  gar- 
ments of  green  silk,  and  other  materials  of  superior  cost  and 
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feshion,  had  been  contrived,  so  as  to  imitate  their  idea  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  waters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the 
shape  and  features  of  the  fair  wearers  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  bracelets  and  sheUs,  which  adorned  the  neck,  arms,  and 
anklet  of  the  pretty  Mermaidens,  were,  in  some  cases,  inter- 
mixed with  red  pearls;  and  the  appearance,  upon  the  whole, 
was  such  as  might  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  court  of  Am- 
phitrite,  especially  when  the  long  bright  locks,  blue  eyes,  fair 
complexions,  and  pleasing  features  of  the  maidens  of  TTiule, 
were  taken  into  consideration.  We  do  not  indeed  pretend  to 
aver,  that  any  of  these  seeming  Mermaids  had  so  accurately 
imitated  the  real  siren,  as  commentators  have  supposed  those 
attendant  on  Cleopatra  did,  who,  adopting  the  fish's  train  of 
their  original,  were  able,  nevertheless,  to  make  their  "  bends," 
or  "ends"  (said  commentators  cannot  tell  which),  "adom- 
ings."  *  Indeed,  had  they  not  left  their  extremities  in  their 
natural  state,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Zetland 
sirens  to  have  executed  the  very  pretty  dance,  with  which  they 
rewarded  the  company  for  the  ready  admission  which  had  been 
granted  to  them. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  maskers  were  no 
strangers,  but  a  part  of  the  guests,  who,  stealing  out  a  little 
time  before,  had  thus  disguised  themselves,  in  order  to  give 
variety  to  the  mirth  of  the  evening.  The  muse  of  Claud 
Halcro,  always  active  on  such  occasions,  had  supplied  them 
with  an  appropriate  song,  of  which  we  may  give  the  following 
specimen,  liie  song  was  alternate  betwixt  a  Nereid  or 
Mermaid,  and  a  Merman  or  Triton — the  males  and  females  on 
either  part  forming  a  semi-chorus  which  accompanied  and  bore 
burden  to  the  principal  singer. 


MERMAID. 

Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  wave, 

Stringing  beads  of  glistering  pearl, 
Singing  the  achievements  brave 

Of  many  an  old  Norwegian  earl ; 
Dwelling  where  the  tempest*s  raving 

Falls  as  light  upon  our  ear, 
As  the  sigh  of  lover,  craving 

Pitv  from  his  lady  dear, 
Chilaren  of  wild  Thule,  we. 
From  the  deep  caves  of  the  sea. 
As  the  lark  springs  from  the  lea, 
Hither  come,  to  share  your  glee. 

*  S«e  tome  admirabk  ducuukm  on  this  passage,  in  the  Varionun  ShakapeaiVb 
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MERMAN. 

From  reining  of  the  water-house. 

That  bounded  till  the  waves  were  foaming, 
Watching  the  infant  tempest's  course, 

Chasing  the  sea-snake  in  his  roaming; 
From  winding  charge-notes  on  the  shell, 

When  the  huge  whale  and  sword-fish  duel. 
Or  tolling  shroudless  seamen's  knell, 

When  the  winds  and  waves  arc  cruel ; 
Children  of  wild  Thule,  we 
Have  ploughed  such  furrows  on  the  sea, 
As  the  steer  draws  on  the  lea. 
And  hither  we  come  to  share  your  glee. 

IIL 

MERMAIDS  AND  MERMEN. 

We  heard  you  in  our  twilight  caves, 

A  hundred  fathoms  deep  below, 
For  notes  of  joy  can  pierce  the  waves. 

That  drown  each  sound  of  war  and  woe. 
Those  who  dwell  beneath  the  sea 

Love  the  sons  of  Thule  well : 
Thus  to  aid  your  mirth,  bring  we 

Dance,  ana  song,  and  sounding  shell. 
Children  of  dark  Thule,  know. 
Those  who  dwell  by  haaf  and  voe, 
There  your  daring  snallops  row. 
Come  to  share  the  festal  show. 

The  final  chorus  was  borne  by  the  whole  voices,  excepting 
those  carrying  the  conch  shells,  who  had  been  trained  to  blow 
them  in  a  sort  of  rude  accompaniment,  which  had  a  good 
effect.  The  poetry,  as  well  as  the  performance  of  the  mask- 
ers, received  great  applause  from  all  who  pretended  to  be 
judges  of  such  matters;  but,  above  all,  from  Triptolemus 
YeDowley,  who,  his  ear  having  caught  the  agricultural  sounds 
of  plough  and  furrow,  and  his  brain  being  so  well  drenched 
that  it  could  only  construe  the  words  in  their  most  literal 
acceptation,  declared  roundly,  and  called  Mordaunt  to  bear 
witness,  that,  though  it  was  a  shame  to  waste  so  much  good 
lint  as  went  to  form  the  Tritons'  beards  and  periwigs,  the  song 
contained  the  only  words  of  common  sense  which  he  had  heard 
all  that  long  day. 

But  Mordaunt  had  no  time  to  answer  the  appeal,  being 
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engaged  In  attending  with  the  utmost  vigilance  to  the  motions 
of  one  of  the  female  maskers,  who  had  given  him  a  private 
signal  as  they  entered,  which  induced  him,  though  uncertain 
who  she  might  prove  to  be,  to  expect  some  communication 
from  her  of  importance.  The  siren  who  had  so  boldly  touched 
his  arm,  and  had  accompanied  the  gesture  with  an  expression 
of  eye  which  bespoke  his  attention,  was  disguised  with  a  good 
deal  more  care  than  her  sister-maskers,  her  mantle  being  loose, 
and  wide  enough  to  conceal  her  shape  completely,  and  her  face 
hidden  beneath  a  silk  mask.  He  observed  that  she  graduall)r 
detached  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  maskers,  and  at  length 
placed  herself,  as  if  for  the  advantage  of  the  air,  near  the  door 
of  a  chamber  which  remained  open,  looked  earnestly  at  hini 
again,  and  then,  taking  an  opportunity  when  the  attention  of 
the  company  was  fixed  upon  the  rest  of  her  party,  she  left  the 
apartment. 

Mordaunt  did  not  hesitate  instantly  to  follow  his  mysterious 
guide,  for  such  we  may  term  the  masker,  as  she  paused  to  let 
him  see  the  direction  she  was  about  to  take,  and  then  walked 
swiftly  towards  the  shore  of  the  voe,  or  salt-water  lake,  now 
lying  full  before  them,  its  small  summer-waves  glistening  and 
rippling  under  the  influence  of  a  broad  moonlight,  which, 
added  to  the  strong  twilight  of  those  regions  during  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  left  no  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  sun, 
the  path  of  whose  setting  was  still  visible  on  the  waves  of  the 
west,  while  the  horizon  on  the  east  side  was  abready  beginning 
to  glimmer  with  the  lights  of  dawn. 

Mordaunt  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  keeping  sight  of 
his  disguised  guide,  as  she  tripped  it  over  height  and  hollow 
to  the  sea-side,  and,  winding  among  the  rocks,  led  the  way  to 
the  spot  where  his  own  labors,  diuing  the  time  of  his  former 
intimacy  at  Burgh  Westra,  had  constructed  a  sheltered  and 
solitary  seat,  where  the  daughters  of  Magnus  were  accustomed 
to  spend,  when  the  weather  was  suitable,  a  good  deal  of  their 
time.  Here  then  was  to  be  the  place  of  explanation ;  for  the 
masker  stopped,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  sat  down  on 
the  rustic  settle.  But  from  the  lips  of  whom  was  he  to  receive 
it?  Noma  had  first  occurred  to  him ;  but  her  tall  figure  and 
slow  majestic  step  were  entirely  different  from  the  size  and 
gait  of  the  more  fairy-formed  siren,  who  had  preceded  him  with 
as  light  a  trip  as  if  she  had  been  a  real  Nereid,  who,  having 
remained  too  late  upon  the  shore,  was,  under  the  dread  of 
Arophitrite's  displeasure,  hastening  to  regain  her  native  element. 
Since  it  was  not  Noma,  it  could  be  only,  he  thought,  Brenda, 
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who  thus  singled  him  out ;  and  when  she  had  seated  herself 
upon  the  bench,  and  taken  the  mask  from  her  face,  Brenda 
it  accordingly  proved  to  be.  Mordaunt  had  certainly  done 
nothing  to  make  him  dread  her  presence  ;  and  yet  such  is  tlie 
influence  of  bashfulness  over  the  ingenuous  youth  of  both  sexes, 
that  he  experienced  all  the  embarrassment  of  one  who  finds 
himself  unexpectedly  placed  before  a  person  who  is  justly 
offended  with  him.  Brenda  felt  no  loss  embarrassment ;  but 
as  she  had  courted  this  inter\'iew,  and  was  sensible  it  must  be 
a  brief  one,  she  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  begin  the 
conversation. 

'*  Mordaunt,"  she  said,  with  a  hesitating  voice  ;  then  correct- 
ing herself,  she  proceeded — "You  must  be  surprised,  Mr. 
Mertoun,  that  I  should  have  taken  this  uncommon  freedom." 

"  It  was  not  till  this  morning,  Brenda,"  replied  Mordaunt, 
••  that  any  mark  of  friendship  or  intimacy  from  you  or  from 
your  sister  could  have  surprised  me.  I  am  far  more  astonished 
that  you  should  shun  me  without  reason  for  so  many  hours, 
than  that  you  should  now  allow  me  an  interview.  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  Brenda,  in  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  or  why  are 
we  on  these  unusual  terms  ? " 

"  May  it  not  be  enough  to  say,"  replied  Brenda,  looking 
downward,  "  that  it  is  my  father's  pleasure  ?  " 

**  No,  it  is  not  enough,"  returned  Mertoun.  "  Your  father 
cannot  have  so  suddenly  altered  his  whole  thoughts  of  me,  and 
his  whole  actions  towards  me,  without  acting  under  the  infhi- 
cnce  of  some  strong  delusion.  1  ask  you  but  to  explain  of 
what  nature  it  is  ;  for  I  will  be  contented  to  be  lower  in  your 
esteem  than  the  meanest  hind  in  these  islands,  if  I  cannot  show 
that  his  change  of  opinion  is  only  grounded  upon  some  infam- 
ous deception,  or  some  extraordinary  mistake." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Brenda — "  I  hope  it  is  so — that  I  do 
hope  it  is  so,  my  desire  to  see  you  thus  in  private  may  well 
prove  to  you.  But  it  is  difficult — ^in  short  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  my  father's  resentment. 
Noma  has  spoken  with  him  concerning  it  boldly,  and  I  fear 
they  parted  in  displeasure ;  and  you  well  know  no  light  matter 
could  cause  that." 

"  I  have  observed,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  that  your  father  is 
most  attentive  to  Noma's  counsel,  atid  more  complaisant  to  her 
peculiarities  than  to  those  of  others — this  I  have  obser\ed, 
though  he  is  no  willing  believer  in  the  supernatural  qualities  to 
which  she  lays  claim." 

"  They  are  related  distantly,"  answered  Brenda,  "  and  were 
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friends  in  youth — nay,  as  I  have  heard,  it  was  once  suppose^ 
they  would  have  been  married  ;  but  Noma's  peculiarities  showed 
themselves  immediately  on  her  father's  death,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  that  matter,  if  ever  there  was  anything  in  it.  But  it 
k  certain  my  father  regards  her  with  much  interest ,  and  it  is, 
I  fear,  a  sign  how  deeply  his  prejudices  respecting  vou  must  be 
rooted,  since  they  have  in  some  degree  quarrelled  on  your 
account." 

"  Now,  blessings  upon  you,  Brenda,  that  you  have  called 
them  prejudices,"  said  Mertoun,  warmly  and  hastily — "  a 
thousand  blessings  on  you  !  You  were  ever  gentle-hearted — you 
could  not  have  maintained  even  the  show  of  unkindness  long." 

"  It  was  indeed  but  a  show,"  said  Brenda,  softening  grad- 
ually into  the  familiar  tone  in  which  they  had  conversed  from 
infancy ;  "  I  could  never  think,  Mordaunt, — never,  that  is, 
seriously  believe,  that  you  could  say  aught  unkind  of  Minna  or 
of  me." 

"  And  who  dares  to  say  I  have  ? "  said  Mordaunt,  giving 
way  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  disposition — "  Who  dares 
to  say  that  I  have,  and  ventures  at  the  same  time  to  hope  that 
I  will  suffer  his  tongue  to  remain  in  safety  betwixt  his  jaws  ? 
By  Saint  Magnus  the  Martyr,  I  will  feed  the  hawks  with  it? " 

"  Nay,  now,"  said  Brenda,  **  your  anger  only  terrifies  me, 
and  will  force  me  to  leave  you." 

"  Leave  me,"  said  he,  "  without  telling  either  the  calumny,  or 
name  of  the  villanous  calumniator  1 " 

**  Oh,  there  are  more  than  one,"  answered  Brenda,  *'  that 
have  possessed  my  father  with  an  opinion — which  I  cannot  my- 
self tell  you — but  there  are  more  than  one  who  say " 

"  Were  they  hundreds,  Brenda,  I  will  do  no  less  to  them 
than  I  have  said — Sacred  Martyr  1 — to  accuse  me  of  speaking 
unkindly  of  those  whom  I  most  respected  and  valued  unde 
Heaven — I  will  back  to  the  apartment  tiiis  instant,  and  your 
father  shall  do  me  right  before  all  the  world." 

"  Do  not  go,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  I  "  said  Brenda ;  "do 
not  go,  as  you  would  not  render  me  the  most  unliappy  wretch 
in  existence ! " 

"  Tell  me  then,  at  least,  if  I  guess  aright,"  said  Mordaunt^ 
**  when  I  name  this  Cleveland  for  one  of  those  who  have  slai^ 
dered  me  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Brenda,  vehemently,  "  you  run  from  one 
error  into  another  more  dangerous.  You  say  you  are  my  friend  ; 
♦—I  am  willing  to  be  yours  : — be  still  for  a  moment,  and  heaf 
vhatlhave  to  say; — our  interview  has. lasted  but  too  lon^ 
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already,  and  every  additional  moment  brings  additional  danger 
with  it." 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Mertoun,  much  softened  by  the  poor 
girl's  extreme  apprehension  and  distress,  "  what  it  is  that  you 
require  of  me  ;  and  believe  me,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  ask 
aught  that  I  will  not  do  my  very  uttermost  to  comply  with." 

"Well  then— this  Captain,"  said  Brenda,  "this  Cleve- 
land  " 

"  I  knew  it,  by  Heaven  I "  said  Mordaunt ;  "  my  mind  as- 
sured me  that  that  fellow  was,  in  one  way  or  other,  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  mischief  and  misunderstanding." 

"  If  you  cannot  be  silent  and  patient,  for  an  instant,"  replied 
Brenda,  "  I  must  instantly  quit  you ;  what  I  meant  to  say  had 
no  relation  to  you,  but  to  another, — in  one  word,  to  my  sister 
Minna.  I  have  nothing  to  say  concerning  her  dislike  to  you, 
but  an  anxious  tale  to  tell  concerning  his  attention  to  her." 

"  It  b  obvious,  striking,  and  marked,"  said  Mordaunt ; 
^  and,  unless  my  eyes  deceive,  it  is  received  as  welcome,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  returned.'* 

"That  is  the  very  cause  of  my  fear,"  said  Brenda.  "  I,  tooi 
was  struck  with  the  external  apjDearance,  frank  manners,  and 
romantic  conversation  of  this  man." 

"  His  appearance  I "  said  Mordaunt ;  "  he  is  stout  and  well- 
featured  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but,  as  old  Sinclair  of  Quendale 
said  to  the  Spanish  admiral,  *  Farcie  on  his  face  !  I  have  seen 
many  a  fairer  hang  on  the  Borough  Moor.' — From  his  manners^ 
he  might  be  captam  of  a  privateer  '  and  by  his  conversation, 
the  trumpeter  to  his  own  puppet-show  ;  for  he  speaks  of  little 
else  than  his  own  exploits." 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  answered  Brenda ;  •*  he  speaks  but 
too  well  on  all  that  he  has  seen  and  learned ;  besides,  he  has 
really  been  in  many  distant  countries,  and  in  many  gallant  ac- 
tions, and  he  can  tell  them  with  as  much  spirit  as  modesty.  You 
would  think  you  saw  the  flash  and  heard  the  report  of  the 
guns.  And  he  has  other  tones  cf  talking  too^about  the  de- 
Sghtful  trees  and  fruits  of  distant  climates;  and  how  the 
people  wear  no  dress,  through  the  whole  vear,  half  so  warm  as 
our  summer  gowns,  and,  indeed,  put  on  little  except  cambric 
and  muslin." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Brenda,  he  does  seem  to  understand  the 
business  of  amusing  youn?  ladies,"  replied  Mordaunt. 

"  He  does  indeed,"  said  Brenda,  with  great  simplicity.  "  I 
assure  you  that,  at  first,  I  liked  him  better  than  Minna  did  ;  and 
Ifet,  though  she  is  so  much  more  cleverer  thaa  I  an,  I  know 
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more  of  the  world  than  she  does ;  for  I  have  seen  more  oi 
cities,  having  l>een  once  at  Kirkwall ;  beside  that,  I  was  thrice 
at  Lerwick,  when  the  Dutch  ships  were  there,  and  so  I  should 
not  be  very  easily  deceived  in  people." 

"And  pray,  Brenda,"  said  Mertoun,  "what  was  it  that 
made  you  think  less  favorable  of  the  young  fellow,  who  seems 
to  be  so  captivating?" 

"  Why,"  said  Brenda,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  at  first 
he  was  much  livelier ;  and  the  stories  he  told  were  not  quite  so 
melancholy,  or  so  terrible  ;  and  he  laughed  and  danced  more.'^ 

"  And,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  danced  of tener  with  Brenda 
than  with  her  sister  ? "  added  Mordaunt 

"  No— I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Brenda ;  "and  yet,  to 
speak  plain,  I  could  have  no  suspicion  of  him  at  all  while  he 
was  attending  quite  equally  to  us  both ;  for  you  know  that  then 
he  could  have  been  no  more  to  us  than  yourself,  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  or  young  Swaraster,  or  any  other  young  man  in  the 
islands." 

"  But  why,  then,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  should  you  not  see  him, 
with  patience,  become  acquainted  with  your  sister? — He  is 
wealthy,  or  seems  to  be  so  at  least.  You  say  he  is  accomplished 
and  pleasant; — what  else  would  you  desire  in  a  lover  for 
Minna?" 

"  Mordaunt,  you  forget  wno  we  are,"  said  the  maiden,  as- 
suming an  air  of  consequence,  which  sat  as  graoefuUy  upon  her 
simplicity,  as  did  the  different  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken 
hitherto.  "  This  is  a  little  world  of  ours,  this  Zetland,  inferior 
perhaps,  in  soil  and  climate,  to  other  parts  of  the  earth,  at  least 
so  strangers  say ;  but  it  is  our  own  httle  world,  and  we,  the 
daughters  of  Magnus  Troil,  hold  a  first  rank  in  it.  It  would,  I 
think,  little  become  us,  who  are  descended  from  Sea-kings  and 
Yarls,  to  throw  ourselves  awav  upon  a  stranger,  who  comes  to 
our  coast,  like  the  eider  duck  in  spring,  from  we  know  not 
whence,  and  may  leave  it  in  autumn,  to  go  we  know  not 
where." 

"And  who  may  nevertheless  entice  a  Zetland  golden-eye  to 
accompany  his  migration,"  said  Mertoun. 

"I  will  hear  nothing  light  on  such  a  subject,"  replied 
Brenda  Indignantly ;  "  Minna,  like  myself,  is  the  daughter  of 
Magnus  Troil,  the  friend  of  strangers,  but  the  Father  oi  Hjalt- 
land.  He  gives  them  the  hospitality  they  need  ;  but  let  not  the 
proudest  of  them  think  that  they  can,  at  their  pleasure,  ally  with 
his  house." 

She  said  this  in  a  tone  of  considerable  warmth,  which  sbii 
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Instantly  softened,  as  she  added,  "  No,  Mordaunt,  do  not  sup» 
pose  that  Minna  Troil  is  capable  of  so  far  forgetting  what  she 
owes  to  her  father  and  her  father's  blood,  as  to  think  of  marry- 
ing this  Cleveland  ;  but  she  may  lend  an  ear  to  him  so  long  as 
to  destroy  her  future  iiappiness.  She  has  that  sort  of  mind, 
into  which  some  feelings  sink  deeply ; — ^you  remember  how 
Ulla  Storlson  used  to  go,  day  by  day,  to  the  top  of  Vossdale 
Head,  to  look  for  her  lover's  ship  that  was  never  to  return  ? 
When  I  think  of  her  slow  step,  her  pale  cheek,  her  eye  that 
grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  like  the  lamp  that  is  half  extinguished 
for  lack  of  oil, — when  1  remember  the  fluttered  look,  of  some* 
thing  like  hope,  with  which  she  ascended  the  cliff  at  morning, 
.and  the  deep  dead  despair  which  sat  on  her  forehead  when 
she  returned, — when  I  think  on  all  this,  can  you  wonder  that 
I  fear  for  Minna,  whose  heart  is  formed  to  entertain,  with  such 
deep-rooted  fidelity,  any  affection  that  may  be  implanted  in  it  ?  ^ 

^  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  Mordaunt,  eagerly  S3rmpathiziDg 
with  the  poor  girl ;  for,  besides  the  tremulous  expression  of  her 
Toice,  the  light  could  almost  show  him  the  tear  which  trembled 
in  her  eye,  as  she  drew  the  picture  to  which  her  fancy  had 
assimilated  her  sister, — "  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  should  feel 
and  fear  whatever  the  purest  affection  can  dictate  ;  and  if  you 
can  but  point  out  to  me  in  what  I  can  serve  your  sisterly  love, 
^ou  shall  find  me  as  ready  to  venture  my  life,  if  necessary,  as  I 
have  been  to  go  out  on  the  crag  to  get  you  the  e^s  of  the 
guillemot ;  and,  believe  me,  that  whatever  has  been  told  to  your 
father  or  yourself,  of  my  entertaining  the  slightest  thoughts  of 
disrespect  or  unkindness,  is  as  false  as  a  fiend  could  devise.' 

**  I  tielieve  it< '  said  Brenda,  giving  him  her  hand ;  '*  I  believe 
it,  and  my  bosom  is  lighter,  now  I  have  renewed  my  confidence 
in  so  old  a  friend.  How  you  can  aid  us,  I  know  not ;  but  it 
was  by  the  advice,  I  may  say  by  the  commands,  of  Noma,  that 
I  have  ventured  to  make  this  communication  ;  and  I  almost 
wonder,*'  she  added,  as  she  looked  around  her,  '^  that  I  have 
had  courage  to  carry  me  through  it.  At  present  you  Icnow  all 
that  I  can  tell  you  of  the  risk  in  which  my  sister  stands.  Look 
after  this  Cleveland — beware  how  you  quarrel  with  him,  since 
you  must  so  surely  come  by  the  worst  with  an  experienced 
soldier." 

"  1  do  not  exactly  understand,"  said  the  youth,  "  how  that 
should  so  surely  be.  This  I  know,  that  with  the  good  limbs 
and  good  heart  that  God  hath  given  me,  ay,  and  with  a  good 
cause  to  boot — 1  am  little  afraid  of  any  quarrel  which  Cleve* 
bind  can  fix  upon  me.** 
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••Thcfn,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  Minna's  sake,"  said 
Brenda — ^**  for  my  father's — for  mine — for  all  our  sakes,  avoid 
any  strife  with  him,  but  be  contented  to  watch  him,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  discover  who  he  is,  and  what  are  his  intentions  towards 
us.  He  has  talked  of  going  to  Orkney,  to  inquire  after  the  con- 
sort with  whom  he  sailed ;  but  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  passes,  and  he  goes  not ;  and  while  he  keeps  my  father 
company  over  the  bottle,  and  tells  Minna  romantic  stories  of 
foreign  people,  and  distant  wars,  in  wild  and  unknown  regions, 
the  time  glides  on,  and  the  stranger,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
except  that  he  is  one,  becomes  gradually  closer  and  more  in^ 
separably  intimate  in  our  society. — And  now,  farewell.  Noma 
hopes  to  make  your  peace  with  my  father,  and  entreats  you  not 
to  leave  Burgh  Westra  to-morrow,  however  cold  he  and  my 
sister  may  appear  towards  }ou.  I  too,"  she  said,  stretching 
her  hands  towards  him,  "  must  wear  a  face  of  cold  friendship  as 
towards  an  unwelcome  visitor,  but  at  heart  we  are  still  Brenda 
and  Mordaunt.  And  now  separate  quickly,  for  we  must  not  be 
seen  together." 

She  stretched  her  hand  to  him,  but  withdrew  it  In  some 
slight  confusion,  laughing  and  blushing,  when,  by  a  natural 
impulse,  he  was  about  to  press  it  to  his  lips.  He  endeavored 
for  a  moment  to  detain  her,  for  the  interview  had  for  him  a 
degree  of  fascination,  which,  as  often  as  he  had  before  been 
alone  with  Brenda,  he  had  never  experienced.  But  she  extri- 
cated herself  from  him,  and  again  signing  an  adieu,  and  point* 
ing  out  to  him  a  path  different  from  that  which  she  was  herself 
about  to  take,  tripped  towards  the  house,  and  was  soon  hidden 
from  his  view  by  the  acclivity. 

Mordaunt  stood  gazing  after  her  in  a  state  of  mind,  to  which, 
as  yet,  he  had  been  a  stranger.  The  dubious  neutral  ground 
between  love  and  friendship  may  be  long  and  safely  trodden^ 
until  he  who  stands  upon  it  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  one  or  the  other  power ;  and  then  it 
most  frequently  happens,  that  the  party  who  for  years  supposed 
himself  only  to  be  a  friend,  finds  himself  at  once  transformed 
into  a  lover.  That  such  a  change  in  Mordaunt's  feelings  should 
take  place  from  this  date,  although  he  himself  was  unable  ex- 
actly to  distinguish  its  nature,  was  to  be  expected.  He  found 
himself  at  once  received  with  the  most  unsuspicious  frankness, 
into  the  confidence  of  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  young  woman 
by  whom  he  had,  so  short  a  time  before,  imagined  himself  de- 
spised and  disliked ;  and,  if  anything  could  make  a  change,  m 
Itself  so  surprising  and  so  pleasing,  yet  more  intoxicating,  it  was 
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the  guileless  and  open-hearted  simplicity  of  Brenda,  that  cast  an 
enchantment  over  everything  which  she  did  or  said.  The  scene 
too  might  have  had  its  effect,  though  there  was  little  occasion 
for  its  aid.  But  a  fair  face  looks  yet  fairer  under  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  a  sweet  voice  sounds  yet  sweeter  among  the 
whispering  sounds  of  summer  night.  Mordaunt,  therefore,  who 
bad  by  this  time  returned  to  the  house,  was  disposed  to  listen 
with  unusual  patience  and  complacency  to  the  enthusiastic  dec- 
lamation pronounced  upon  moonlight  by  Claud  Halcro,  whose 
ecstasies  had  been  awakened  on  the  subject  by  a  short  turn  in 
the  open  air,  undertaken  to  qualify  the  vapors  of  the  good 
liquor,  which  he  had  not  spared  during  the  festival. 

"  The  sun,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  is  every  wretched  laborer's 
day-lantern — ^it  comes  glaring  yonder  out  of  the  east,  to  sum- 
mon up  a  whole  world  to  labor  and  to  misery ;  whereas  the 
merry  moon  lights  all  of  us  to  mirth  and  to  love.*' 

'*  And  to  madness,  or  she  is  much  belied,''  said  Mordaun^ 
by  way  of  saymg  something. 

"  Let  it  be  so,'*  answered  Halcro,  "  so  she  does  not  turn  us 
melancholy  road. — My  dear  yoUng  friend,  the  folks  of  this  pains- 
taking world  are  far  too  anxious  about  possessing  all  their  wits, 
or  having  them,  as  they  say,  about  them.  At  least  I  know  I 
have  been  often  called  half-witted,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  gone 
through  the  world  as  well  as  if  I  had  double  the  quantity. 
But  stop— where  was  I  ?  Oh,  touching  and  concerning  the 
moon — why,  man,  she  b  the  very  soul  of  love  and  poetry.  I 
question  if  there  was  ever  a  true  lover  in  existence  who  had  not 
got  at  least  as  far  as  *  O  thou,'  in  a  sonnet  m  her  praise." 

*'  The  moon,"  said  the  factor,  who  was  now  beginning  to 
speak  vei^  thick,  ripens  corn»  at  least  the  old  folk  said  so — 
and  she  fills  nuts  also,  whilk  is  of  less  matter — spar^  nuces^ 
pueri!^ 

*'  A  fine,  a  fine,"  said  the  Udaller,  who  was  now  in  hb  alti- 
tudes ;  ''  the  factor  speaks  Greek — by  the  bones  of  my  holy 
namesake,  Samt  Magnus,  he  shall  drink  off  the  yawl  full  of 
punch,  unless  he  gives  us  a  song  on  the  spot  1 " 

'•Too  much  water  drowned  the  miller," answered  Triptole- 
mus.  **  My  brain  has  more  need  of  draining  than  of  being 
drenched  with  more  liquor.'* 

"  Sing,  then,"  said  the  despotic  landlord,  "  for  no  one  shall 
speak  any  other  language  here,  save  honest  Norse,  jolly  Dutch, 
or  Danske,  or  broad  Scots,  at  the  least  of  it.  So,  Eric  Scam- 
bester,  produce  the  yawl,  and  fill  it  to  the  brim,  a$  a  chaige  fof 
demurrage." 
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Ere  the  vessel  could  reach  the  agriculturist,  he,  seeing  it 
under  the  way,  and  steering  towards  him  by  short  tacks  (for 
Scainbester  himself  was  by  this  time  not  over  steady  in  his 
course),  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  began  to  chant,  or  rather 
to  croak  forth,  a  Yorkshire  harvest- home  ballad,  which  his 
lather  used  to  sing  when  he  was  a  little  mellow,  and  which  went 
to  the  tune  of  **  Hey  Dobbin,  away  with  the  wagon.*'  The 
rueful  aspect  of  the  singer,  and  the  desperately  discordant 
tones  of  his  voice,  form  so  delightful  a  contrast  with  the  jollity 
of  the  words  and  tune,  that  honest  Triptolemus  afforded  the 
same  sprt  of  amusement  which  a  reveller  might  give,  by  appear^ 
ing  on  a  festival-day  in  the  holyday  coat  of  his  grandfather* 
The  jest  concluded  the  evening,  for  even  the  mighty  and  strong- 
headed  Magnus  himself  had  confessed  the  influence  of  the 
sleepy  god.  The  guests  went  off  as  they  best  might,  each  to 
his  separate  crib  and  resting-place,  and  in  a  short  time  the  man* 
sioiv  which  was  of  late  so  noisy,  was  hushed  into  perfect  silence* 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

TheT  nan  their  boots,  and  all  the  young  men  9X9^ 
Witn  whatsoever  might  the  monsters  harm  \ 
Pikes,  halberds,  spits,  and  darts,  that  wound  afar, 
The  tools  of  peace  and  implements  of  war. 
Now  was  the  time  for  vigorous  lads  to  show 
What  love  or  honor  could  incite  them  to  t— 
A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  are  round 
Mrith  reverend  age  and  lovely  lasses  crown'd. 

Battlb  of  thb  SvMim  ISUUfBt. 

The  morning  which  succeeds  such  a  feast  as  that  of  Magnus 
Troll,  usually  lacks  a  little  of  the  zest  which  seasoned  the 
revels  of  the  preceding  day,  as  the  fashionable  reader  may 
have  observed  at  a  public  breakfast  during  the  race-week  in  a 
country  town ;  for,  in  what  is  called  the  best  society,  these 
lingering  moments  are  usually  spent  by  the  company,  each 
apart  in  their  own  dressing-rooms.  At  Burgh  Westra,  it  will 
readily  be  believed,  no  such  space  for  retirement  was  afforded  ; 
and  the  lasses,  with  their  paler  cheeks,  the  elder  dames,  with 
many  a  wink  and  yawn,  were  compelled  to  meet  with  their  male 
companions  (headaches  and  all)  just  three  hours  after  they  had 
parted  from  each  other. 

Eric  Scainbester  had  done  all  that  man  could  do  to  suppljfl 
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the  full  means  of  div'erting  the  ennui  of  the  morning  meaL 
The  board  groaned  with  rounds  of  hung  beef,  made  after  the 
fashion  of  Zetland — with  pasties — with  baked  meats — with 
fish,  dressed  and  cured  in  every  possible  manner ;  nay,  with  the 
foreign  delicacies  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  ;  for  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  situation  of  these  islands 
made  them  early  acquainted  with  various  articles  of  foreign 
luxury,  which  were,  as  yet,  but  little  known  in  Scotland,  where, 
at  a  much  later  period  than  that  we  write  of,  one  pound  of  greea 
tea  was  dressed  like  cabbage,  and  another  converted  in  a 
vegetable  sauce  for  salt  beef,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  good 
housewives  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  as  rare  presents. 

Besides  these  preparations,  the  table  exhibited  whatever 
mighty  potions  were  resorted  to  by  bom  vivans,  under  the  face- 
tious name  of  a  **  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you."  There  was 
the  potent  Irish  Usquebaugh — right  Nantz — genuine  Schie- 
dam— ^Aquavits  from  Caithness — and  golden  Wasser  from 
Hamburgh  ;  there  was  rum  of  formidable  antiquity,  and  cordials 
from  the  Leeward  Islands.  After  these  details,  it  were  need- 
less to  mention  the  stout  home-brewed  ale — the  German  mum, 
and  Schwartz-bier — and  still  more  would  it  be  beneath  our 
dignity  to  dwell  upon  the  innumerable  sorts  of  pottage  and 
flummery,  together  with  the  bland,  and  various  preparations  of 
milk,  for  those  who  preferred  thinner  potations. 

No  wonder  that  the  sight  of  so  much  good  cheer  awakened 
the  appetite  and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  fatigued  revellers* 
The  young  men  began  immediately  to  seek  out  their  partners 
©f  the  preceding  evening,  and  to  renew  the  small  talk  which 
had  driven  the  night  so  merrily  away ;  while  Magnus,  with  his 
stout  old  Norse  kindred,  encouraged,  by  precept  and  example, 
those  of  elder  days  and  graver  mood,  to  a  substantial  flirtation 
with  the  good  things  before  them.  Still,  however,  there  was  a 
long  period  to  be  filled  up  before  dinner ;  for  the  most  pro- 
tracted breakfast  cannot  well  last  above  an  hour  ;  and  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  Claud  Halcro  meditated  the  occupation  of 
this  vacant  morning  with  a  formidable  recitation  of  his  own 
verses,  besides  telling,  at  its  full  length,  the  whole  history  of 
his  introduction  to  glorious  John  Dryden.  But  fortune  relieved 
the  guests  of  Burgh  Westra  from  this  threatened  infliction,  by 
sending  them  means  of  amusement  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
taste  and  habits. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  using  their  toothpicks,  some  were 
beginning  to  talk  of  what  was  to  be  done  next,  when,  with 
l^aste  in  his  step,  fire  in  his  eye,  and  a  harpoon  m  hb  hand^ 
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Eric  Scambester  came  to  announce  to  the  company,  that  there 
was  a  whale  on  shore,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  throat  of  the  voe. 
Then  you  might  have  seen  such  a  joyous,  boisterous,  and  uni- 
versal bustle,  as  only  the  love  of  sport,  so  deeply  implanted  in 
our  nature,  can  possibly  inspire.  A  set  of  country  squires, 
about  to  beat  for  the  first  woodcocks  of  the  season,  were  a  com- 
parison as  petty,  in  respect  to  the  glee,  as  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object ;  the  battue,  upon  a  strong  cover  in  Et- 
trick  Forest,  for  the  destruction  of  the  foxes ;  the  insurrection 
of  the  sportsmen  of  the  Lennox,  when  one  of  the  Duke's  deer 
gets  out  from  Inch-Mirran  ;  nay,  the  joyous  rally  of  the  fox- 
chase  itself,  with  all  its  blithe  accompaniments  of  hpund  and 
horn,  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  animation  with  which  the  gal- 
lant sons  of  Thule  set  off  to  encounter  the  monster,  whom  the 
sea  had  sent  for  their  amusement  at  so  opportune  a  conjuncture. 

The  multifarious  stores  of  Burgh  Westra  were  rummaged 
hastily  for  all  sorts  of  arms,  which  could  be  used  on  such  an 
occasion.  Harpoons,  swords,  pikes,  and  halberds,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  some  ;  others  contented  themselves  with  hay-forks,  spits, 
and  whatever  else  could  be  found,  that  was  at  once  long  and 
sharp.  Thus  hastily  equipped,  one  division,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Cleveland,  hastened  to  man  the  boats  which  lay  in 
the  little  haven,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  hurried  by  land  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

Poor  Triptolemus  was  interrupted  m  a  plan,  which  he,  too, 
had  formed  agamst  the  patience  of  the  Zetlanders,  and  which 
was  to  have  consisted  in  a  lecture  upon  the  agnculture,  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  country,  by  this  sudden  hubbub,  which 
put  an  end  at  once  to  Halcro*s  poetry,  and  to  his  no  less  for- 
midable prose.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  he  took  very 
little  interest  in  the  sport  which  was  so  suddenly  substituted 
for  his  lucubrations,  and  he  would  not  even  have  deigned  to 
have  looked  upon  the  active  scene  which  was  about  to  take 
place,  had  he  not  been  stimulated  thereunto  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Mistress  Baby.  "  Pit  yoursell  forward,  man,"  said  that 
provident  person,  ^'  pit  yoursell  forward — wha  kens  where  a 
blessing  may  light  ? — they  say  that  a'  men  share  and  share 
cquals-aquals  in  the  creature's  ulzie,  and  a  pint  o't  wad  be 
worth  siller,  to  light  the  cruize  in  thelang  dark  nights  that  they 
speak  of.  Pit  yoursell  forward,  man — there's  a  graip  to  ye— 
faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady — wha  kens  but  what,  when  it's 
fresh,  it  may  eat  weel  enough,  and  spare  butter  ? " 

What  zeal  was  added  to  Triptolemus's  motions,  by  the  pros- 
pect of  eating  fresh  train-oil  instead  of  butter,  we  know  not ; 
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but,  as  better  might  not  be,  he  brandished  the  rural  implement 
(a  stable-fork)  with  which  he  was  armed,  and  went  down  to 
wage  battle  with  the  whale. 

The  situation  in  which  the  enemy's  ill-fate  had  placed  him, 
was  particularly  favorable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  islanders.  A 
tide  of  unusual  height  had  carried  the  animal  over  a  large  bar 
of  sand,  into  the  voe  or  creek  in  which  he  was  now  lying.  So 
soon  as  he  found  the  water  ebbing,  he  became  sensible  of  his 
danger,  and  had  made  desperate  efforts  to  get  over  the  shallow 
water  where  the  waves  broke  on  the  bar ;  but  hitherto  he  had 
rather  injured  than  mended  his  condition,  having  got  himself 
partly  aground,  and  lying  therefore  particularly  exposed  to  the 
meditated  attack.  At  this  moment  the  enemy  came  down 
upon  him.  The  front  ranks  consisted  of  the  young  and  hardy, 
armed  in  the  miscellaneous  manner  we  have  described  ;  while, 
to  witness  and  animate  their  efforts,  the  young  women,  and  the 
elderly  persons  of  both  sexes,  took  their  place  among  the  rocks, 
which  overhung  the  scene  of  action. 

As  the  boats  had  to  double  a  little  headland,  ere  they  opened 
the  mouth  of  the  voe,  those  who  came  by  land  to  the  shores  of 
the  inlet  had  time  to  make  the  necessary  reconnoissances  upon 
the  force  and  situation  of  the  enemy,  on  whom  they  were  about 
to  commence  a  stimultaneous  attack  by  land  and  sea. 

This  duty  the  stout-hearted  and  experienced  general,  for  so 
the  Udaller  might  be  termed,  would  intrust  to  no  eyes  but  his 
own ;  and  indeed,  his  external  appearance,  and  his  sage  con- 
duct, rendered  him  alike  qualified  for  the  command  which  he 
enjoyed.  His  gold-laced  hat  was  exchanged  for  a  bearskin 
cap,  his  5uit  of  blue  broadcloth,  with  its  scarlet  lining,  and 
loops,  and  frogs  of  bullion,  had  given  place  to  a  red  ffannel 
jacket,  with  buttons  of  black  horn,  over  which  he  wore  a  seal- 
skin shirt  curiously  seamed  and  plaited  on  the  bosom,  such  as 
are  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  sometimes  by  the  Greenland 
whale-fishers.  Sea-boots  of  a  formidable  size  completed  his 
dress,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  large  whaling-knife,  which  he 
brandished,  as  if  impatient  to  employ  it  in  the  operation  of 
flinching  the  huge  animal  which  lay  before  them, — that  b,  the 
act  of  separating  its  flesh  from  its  bones.  Upon  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  he  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  sport  to 
which  he  had  conducted  his  friends,  however  much  it  corre- 
sponded with  the  magnificent  scale  of  his  hospitality,  was  likely 
to  be  attended  with  its  own  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties. 

The  animal,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  was  lying  per- 
fectly still,  in  a  deep  part  of  the  voe  into  which  it  had  welteredi^ 
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and  where  it  seemed  to  await  tie  return  of  tide,  o^  whidi  it  was 
probably  assured  by  instinct.  A  council  of  experienced  har- 
pooners  was  instantly  called,  and  it  was  agreed  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  noose  the  tail  of  this  torpid  leviathan,  by 
casting  a  cable  around  it,  to  be  made  fast  by  anchors  to  the 
shore,  and  thus  to  secure  against  his  escape,  in  case  the  tide 
should  make  before  they  were  able  to  dispatch  him.  Three 
boats  were  destined  to  this  delicate  piece  of  service,  one  of 
which  the  Udaller  himself  proposed  to  command,  while  Cleve 
land  and  Mertoun  were  to  direct  the  two  others.  This  being 
decided,  they  sat  down  on  the  strand,  waiting  with  impatience 
until  the  naval  part  of  the  force  should  arrive  in  the  voe.  It 
was  during  this  interval,  that  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  after 
measuring  with  his  eyes  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  whale, 
observed,  that  in  his  poor  mind,  "  A  wain  with  six  owsen,  or 
with  sixty  owsen  either,  if  they  were  the  owsen  of  the  country, 
could  not  drag  siccan  a  huge  creature  from  the  water,  where  it 
was  now  lying,  to  the  sea-beach." 

Trifling  as  this  remark  may  seem  to  the  reader,  it  was  con- 
nected with  a  subject  which  alwap  fired  the  blood  of  the  old 
Udaller,  who  glancing  upon  Tnptolemus  a  quick  and  stern 
look,  asked  him  what  the  devil  it  signified,  supposing  a  hundred 
oxen  could  not  drag  the  whale  upon  the  beach  ?  Mr.  Yellowley, 
though  not  much  liking  the  tone  with  which  the  question  was 
put,  felt  that  his  dignity  and  his  profit  compelled  him  to  answer 
as  follows  : — "  Nay,  sir — ^you  know  yoursell.  Master  Magnus 
Troil,  and  everyone  knows  that  knows  anything,  that  whales 
of  siccan  size  as  may  not  be  masterfully  dragged  on  shore  by 
^e  instrumentality  of  one  wain  with  six  owsen,  are  the  right 
and  property  of  the  Admiral,  who  is  at  this  time  the  same 
noble  lord  who  is,  moreover.  Chamberlain  of  these  isles." 

"And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Triptolemus  Yellowley,"  said  the 
Udaller,  "  as  I  would  tell  your  master  if  he  were  here,  that 
every  man  who  risks  his  life  to  bring  that  fish  ashore,  shaH  have 
an  equal  share  and  partition,  according  to  our  ancient  and 
lovable  Norse  custom  and  wont ;  nay,  if  there  is  so  much  as 
a  woman  looking  on,  that  will  but  touch  the  cable,  she  will  be 
partner  with  us ;  ay,  and  more  than  all  that,  if  she  will  but  say 
there  is  a  reason  for  it,  we  will  assign  a  portion  to  the  babe 
that  is  unborn." 

The  strict  principle  of  equity  which  dictated  this  last  ar- 
rangement, occasioned  laughter  among  the  men,  and  some 
slight  confusion  among  the  women.  The  factor,  however/ 
tb^might  it  shame  to  be  so  easily  daunted.     "  Suttm  €uiqne  tri^ 
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buito^*  said  he ;   ''I  will  stand  for  my  lord's  right  and  my 
own." 

"  Will  you  ?  "  replied  Magnus,  "  then  by  the  Martyr's  bones, 
you  shall  have  no  lay  of  partion  but  that  of  God  and  Saint 
Olave,  which  we  had  before  either  factor,  or  treasurer  or  cham 
beriain  was  heard  of ! — ^AU  shall  share  that  lend  a  hand,  and 
never  a  one  else.  So  vou.  Master  Factor,  shall  be  busy  as  well 
as  otheriolk,  and  think  yourself  lucky  to  share  like  other  folk. 
Jump  into  that  boat ''  (for  the  boats  had  by  this  time  pulled 
round  the  headland),  **  and  you,  my  lads,  make  way  for  the  fac> 
tor  in  the  stern-sheets — he  shall  be  the  first  man  this  blessed 
day  that  shall  strike  the  fish." 

The  loud  authoritative  voice,  and  the  habit  of  absolute 
command  inferred  in  the  Udaller's  whole  manner,  together  with 
the  conscious  want  of  favorers  and  backers  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  company,  rendered  it  difficult  for  Triptolemus  to  evade  com- 
pliance, although  he  was  thus  about  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
equally  novel  and  perilous.  He  was  still,  however,  hesitating 
and  attempting  an  explanation,  with  a  voice  in  which  anger 
was  qualified  by  fear,  and  both  thinly  distinguished  under  an  at- 
tempt  to  be  jocular,  and  to  represent  the  whole  as  a  jest,  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  B^y  maundering  in  his  ear, — ^'  Wad  he 
lose  his  share  of  the  ulzie,  and  the  lang  Zetland  winter  coming 
on,  when  the  lightest  day  in  December  is  not  so  clear  as  a 
moonless  night  in  the  Meams  ? " 

This  domestic  instigation,  in  addition  to  those  of  fear  of  the 
Udaller,  and  shame  to  seem  less  courageous  than  others,  so  in- 
flamed the  agriculturist's  spirits,  that  he  shook  his  graip  aloft, 
and  entered  Uie  boat  with  the  air  of  Neptune  himself,  carrying 
on  hish  his  trident 

The  three  boats  destined  for  this  perilous  service  now  ap- 
proached the  dark  mass,  which  lay  like  an  islet  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  voe,  and  suffered  them  to  approach  without  showing 
any  sign  of  animation.  Silently,  and  with  such  precaution  as 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  operation  required,  the  intrepid  ad- 
venturers, after  the  failure  of  their  first  attempt,  and  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time,  succeeded  in  casting  a  cable 
around  the  body  of  the  torpid  monster,  and  in  carrying  the 
ends  of  it  ashore,  when  an  hundred  hands  were  instantly  era- 
ployed  in  securing  them.  But  ere  this  was  accomplished,  the 
tide  began  to  make  fast,  and  the  (Jdallei  informed  his  assistants, 
that  either  the  fish  must  be  killed,  oi  at  least  greatly  wounded, 
ere  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  was  sufficient  to  float  him ; 
or  that  he  was  not  unlikely  to  escape  from  their  joint  prowess^ 
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"  Wherefore,"  said  he,  "  we  must  set  to  work,  and  the  fac- 
tor shall  have  the  honor  to  make  the  first  throw." 

The  valiant  Triptolemus  caught  the  word  ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  patience  of  the  whale,  in  suffering  himself 
to  be  noosed  without  resistance,  had  abated  his  terrors,  and 
very  much  lowered  the  creature  in  his  opinion.  He  protested 
the  fish  had  no  more  wit,  and  scarcely  more  activity,  than  a 
black  snail ;  and,  influenced  by  this  undue  contempt  of  the  ad- 
versary, he  waited  neither  for  a  farther  signal,  nor  a  better 
weapon,  nor  a  more  suitable  position,  but,  rising  in  his  energy, 
hurled  his  graip  with  all  his  force  against  the  unfortunate 
monster.  The  boats  had  not  yet  retreated  from  him  to  the 
dbtance  necessary  to  ensure  safety,  when  this  injudicious  com- 
mencement of  the  war  took  place. 

Magnus  Troil,  who  had*  only  jested  with  the  tactor,  and  had 
reserved  the  launching  the  first  spear  against  the  whale  to  some 
much  more  skilful  hand,  had  just  time  to  exclaim,  *'  Mind  your- 
selves, lads,  or  we  are  all  swamped  I  "  when  the  monster,  roused 
at  once  from  inactivity  by  the  blow  of  the  factor's  missile,  blew 
with  a  noise  resembling  the  explosion  of  a  steam-engine,  a  huge 
shower  of  water  into  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  lash 
the  waves  with  its  tail  in  every  direction.  The  boat  in  which 
Magnus  presided  received  the  shower  of  brine  which  the  animal 
spouted  aloft;  and  the  adventurous  Triptolemus,  who  had  a 
full  share  of  the  immersion,  was  so  much  astonished  and  terrified 
by  the  consequences  of  his  own  valorous  deed,  that  he  tumbled 
backwards  amongst  the  feet  of  the  people  who,  too  busy  to 
attend  to  him,  were  actively  engaged  in  getting  the  boat  into 
shoal  water,  out  of  the  whale's  reach.  Here  he  lay  for  some^ 
minutes,  trampled  on  by  the  feet  of  the  boatmen,  until  thev 
lay  on  their  oars  to  bale,  when  the  Udaller  ordered  them  to  pull 
to  shore,  and  land  this  spare  hand,  who  had  commenced  the 
fishing  so  inauspiciously. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  other  boats  had  also  pulled  of!  to 
safer  distance,  and  now  from  these  as  well  as  from  the  shore, 
the  unfortunate  native  of  the  deep  was  overwhelmed  by  all 
kinds  of  missiles, — harpoons  and  spears  flew  against  him  on  all 
sides — guns  were  fired,  and  each  various  means  of  annoyance 
plied  which  could  excite  him  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  useless 
rage.  When  the  animal  found  that  he  was  locked  in  by  shal- 
lows on  all  sides,  and  became  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  strain  of  the  cable  on  his  body,  the  convulsive  efforts  which 
he  made  to  escape,  accompanied  with  sounds  resembling  deep 
tod  loud  groans,  wou^d  have  moved  the  compassion  of  all  but ' 
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a  practiced  whale-fisher.  The  repeated  showers  which  be 
spouted  into  the  air  began  now  to  be  mingled  with  blood,  and 
the  waves  which  surrounded  him  assumed  the  same  crimson 
appearance.  Meantime  the  attempts  of  the  assailants  were 
redoubled ;  but  Mordaunt  Mertoun  and  Cleveland,  in  par- 
ticular, exerted  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  contending  who 
should  display  most  courage  in  approaching  the  monster,  so 
tremendous  in  its  agonies,  and  should  inflict  the  most  deep 
and  deadly  wounds  upon  its  huge  bulk. 

The  contest  seemed  at  last  pretty  well  over ;  for  although 
the  animal  continued  from  time  to  time  to  make  frantic  ex* 
ertioiis  for  liberty,  yet  its  strength  appeared  so  much  exhausted, 
that,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  tide,  which  had  now  risen 
considerably,  it  was  thought  it  could  scarcely  extricate  itself. 

Magnus  gave  the  signal  to  venture  nearer  to  the  whale,  call* 
ing  out  at  the  same  time,  "  Close  in,  lads,  she  is  not  half  so 
mad  now — The  factor  may  look  for  a  winter's  oil  for  the  two 
lamps  at  Harfra — Pull  close  in,  lads." 

Ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed,  the  other  two  boats  had 
anticipated  his  purpose  ;  and  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  eager  to 
distinguish  himself  above  Cleveland,  had,  with  the  whole 
strength  he  possessed,  plunged  a  half-pike  into  the  body  of  the 
animal.  But  the  leviathan,  like  a  nation  whose  resources  ap- 
pear totally  exhausted  by  previous  losses  and  calamities,  col- 
lected his  whole  remaining  force  for  an  effort,  which  proved 
at  once  desperate  and  successful.  The  wound  last  received, 
had  probably  reached  through  his  external  defences  of  blubber, 
and  attained  some  very  sensitive  part  of  the  system ;  for  he 
roared  aloud,  as  he  sent  to  the  sky  a  mineled  sheet  of  brine 
and  blood,  and  snapping  the  strong  cable  like  a  twig,  overset 
Mertoun's  boat  with  a  blow  of  his  tail,  shot  himself,  by  a  mighty 
effort,  over  the  bar,  upon  which  the  tide  had  now  risen  con- 
siderablv,  and  made  out  to  sea,  carrying  with  him  a  whole 
grove  of  the  implements  which  had  been  planted  in  his  body, 
and  leaving  behind  him,  on  the  waters,  a  dark  red  trace  of  his 
course. 

"  There  goes  to  sea  your  cruise  of  oil.  Master  Yeilowlcy," 
said  Magnus,  ''  and  you  must  consume  mutton  suet,  or  go  to 
bed  in  the  dark." 

"  Operam  et  olmm  perdidi^^*  muttered  Triptolemus ;  •*  birt  if 
they  catch  me  whale-ashing  again,  I  will  consent  that  the  fish 
shall  swallow  me  as  he  did  Jonah." 

"But  where  is  Mordaunt  Mertoun  all  this  while?"  ex- 
daimed  Claud  Halcro ;  and  it  was  instantly  preceived  that  the 
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yontbyvho  had  been  stunned  when  his  boat  was  stove,  was  um 
able  to  swim  to  shore  as  the  other  sailors  did,  and  now  floated! 
senseless  upon  the  waves. 

We  have  noticed  the  strange  and  inhuman  prejudice,  which 
rendered  the  Zetlanders  of  that  period  unwilling  to  assist  those 
whom  they  saw  in  the  act  of  drowning,  though  that  is  the  cal- 
amity to  which  the  islanders  are  most  frequently  exposed. 
Three  men,  however,  sored  above  this  superstition.  The  first 
was  Claud  Halcro,  who  threw  himself  from  a  small  rock  head* 
long  into  the  waves,  forgetting,  as  he  himself  afterwards  stated, 
that  he  could  not  swim,  and,  if  possessed  of  the  harp  of  Arion, 
had  no  dolphins  in  attendance.  The  first  plunge  which  the 
poet  made  in  deep  water,  reminding  him  of  these  deficiencies, 
he  was  fain  to  cling  to  the  rock  from  which  he  had  dived,  and 
was  ac  length  glad  to  regain  the  shore,  at  the  expense  of  a 
ducking. 

Magnus  Troil,  whose  honest  heart  forgot  his  lafe  coolness 
towards  Mordaunt,  when  he  saw  the  youth's  danger,  would 
instantly  have  brought  him  more  effectual  assistance,  but  Eric 
Scambester  held  him  fast. 

"Hout,  sir — hout,"  exclaimed  that  faithful  attendant  — 
*^  Captain  Cleveland  has  a  grip  of  Mr.  Mordaunt — ^just  let  the 
twa  strangers  help  ilk  other,  and  stand  bv  the  upshot.  The 
light  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  quenched  for  the  like  of  them« 
Bide  still,  sir,  I  say — Bredness  Voe  is  not  a  bowl  of  punch, 
that  a  man  can  be  fished  out  of  like  a  toast  with  a  long  spoon.'' 

This  sage  remonstrance  would  have  been  altogether  lost 
upon  Magnus,  had  he  not  observed  that  Cleveland  had  in  fact 
jumped  out  of  the  boat,  and  swam  to  Mertoun's  assistance, 
and  was  keeping  him  afioat  till  the  boat  came  to  the  aid  of 
both.  As  soon  as  the  immediate  danger  which  called  so  louldy 
for  assistance  was  thus  ended,  the  honest  Udaller's  desire  to 
render  aid  terminated  also ;  and  recollecting  the  cause  of 
offence  which  he  had,  or  thought  he  had,  against  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  he  shook  off  his  butler's  hold,  and  turning  round 
scomfullv  from  the  beach,  called  Eric  an  old  fool  for  suppos* 
ing  that  ne  cared  whether  the  young  fellow  sank  or  swam. 

Still,  however,  amid  his  assumed  indifference,  Magnus 
could  not  help  peeping  over  the  heads  of  the  circle,  which, 
surroundii^  Mordaunt  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  on  shore, 
were  charitably  employed  in  endeavoring  to  recall  him  to  life ; 
and  he  was  not  able  to  attain  the  appearence  of  absolute  un- 
concern, until  the  young  man  sat  up  on  the  beach,  and  showed 
plainly  that  the  accident  had  been  attended  with  no  material 
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consequences.  It  was  then  first  that,  cursing  the  assistants 
for  not  giving  the  lad  a  glass  of  brandy,  he  walked  sullenly 
away,  as  if  totally  unconcerned  in  his  fate. 

"The  women,  always  accurate  in  observing  the  tell-tale 
tmotions  of  each  other,  failed  not  to  remark,  that  when  the 
sisters  of  Burgh  Westra  saw  Mordaunt  immersed  in  the  waves, 
Minna  grew  as  pale  as  death,  while  Brenda  uttered  successive 
shrieks  of  terror.  But  though  there  were  some  nods,  winks, 
and  hints  that  auld  acquaintance  were  not  easily  forgot,  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  candidly  admitted,  that  less  than  such  marks  of 
interest  could  scarce  have  been  expected,  when  they  saw  the 
companion  of  their  early  youth  in  the  act  of  perishing  before 
rtieir  eyes. 

Whatever  interest  Mordaunt's  condition  exited  while  it 
seemed  perilous,  began  to  abate  as  he  recovered  himself ;  and 
when  his  senses  were  fully  restored,  only  Claud  Halcro,  with 
two  or  three  others,  was  standing  by  him.  About  ten  paces 
off  stood  Cleveland — his  hair  and  clothes  dropping  water,  and 
his  features  wearing  so  peculiar  an  expression,  as  immediately 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  Mordaunt.  There  was  a  suppressed 
smile  on  his  cheek,  and  a  look  of  pride  in  his  eyes,  that  implied 
liberation  from  a  painful  restraint,  and  something  resembling 
gratified  scorn.  Claud  Halcro  hastened  to  intimate  to  Mor- 
daunt, that  he  owed  his  life  to  Cleveland  ;  and  the  youth,  ris- 
ing from  the  ground,  and  losing  all  other  feelings  in  those  of 
gratitude,  stepped  forward  with  his  hand  stretched  out,  to  offer 
his  warmest  thanks  to  his  preserver.  But  he  stopped  short  in 
surprise,  as  Cleveland,  retreating  a  pace  or  two,  folded  his  arms 
on  his  breast,  and  declined  to  accept  his  proffered  hand.  He 
drew  back  in  turn,  and  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  un- 
gracious manner,  and  almost  insulting  look,  with  which  Cleve- 
land, who  had  formerly  rather  expressed  a  frank  cordiality,  or 
at  least  openness  of  bearing,  now,  after  having  thus  rendered 
him  a  most  important  service,  chose  to  receive  his  thanks. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Cleveland,  observing  his  surprise,  "  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  it.  I  have  paid  back  my 
debt,  and  we  are  now  equal." 

"  You  are  more  than  equal  with  me.  Captain  Cleveland," 
answered  Mertoun,  "  because  you  endangered  yourjife  to  do 
for  me  what  I  did  for  you  without  the  slightest  risk  ; — besides, 
he  added,  trj'ing  to  give  the  discourse  a  more  pleasant  turn, 
"  I  have  your  rifle-gun  to  boot." 

,    •*  Cowards  only  count  danger  for  any  point  of  the  game,"  said 
Cleveland.    **  Danger  has  been  my  consort  for  life,  and  sailed 
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with  me  on  a  thousand  worse  voyages , — ^and  for  rifles,  t  have 
enough  of  my  own,  and  you  may  see,  when  you  will,  which  can 
use  them  best." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  with  which  this  was  said, 
that  struck  Mordaunt  strongly ;  it  was  miching  malicho,  as 
Hamlet  says,  and  meant  mischief.  Cleveland  saw  his  surprise, 
came  close  up  to  him,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tono  of  voice :  -« 
"  Hark  ye,  my  young  brother, — there  is  a  custom  amongst  us 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  that  when  we  follow  the  same  chase  and 
take  the  wind  of  each  other's  sails,  we  think  sixty  yards  of  the 
sea-beach,  and  a  brace  of  rifles,  are  no  bad  way  of  making  our 
odds  even." 

"  1  do  not  understand  you,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  you  do, — I  did  not  suppose  you  would," 
said  the  Captain ;  and  turning  on  his  heel,  with  a  smile  that 
resembled  a  sneer,  Mordaunt  saw  him  mingle  with  the  guests, 
and  very  soon  beheld  him  at  the  side  of  Minna,  who  was  talk- 
ing to  him  with  animated  features,  that  seemed  to  thank  him 
for  his  gallant  and  generous  conduct. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  Brenda,"  thought  Mordaunt,  "  I  almost 
wish  he  had  left  roe  in  the  voe,  for  no  one  seems  to  care 
whether  I  am  alive  or  dead. — ^Two  rifles  and  sixty  yards  of  sea- 
beach — is  that  what  he  points  at  ? — It  may  come, — but  not  on 
the  day  he  has  saved  my  life  with  risk  of  his  own." 

While  he  was  thus  musing,  Eric  Scambester  was  whisper- 
ing  to  Halcro,  **  If  these  two  lads  do  each  other  a  mischief, 
there  is  no  faith  in  freits.  Master  Mordaunt  saves  Cleveland, 
— well. — Cleveland^  in  requital,  has  turned  all  the  sunshine  of 
Burgh  Westra  to  his  own  side  of  the  house ;  and  think  what 
it  is  to  lose  favor  in  such  a  house  as  this,  where  the  punch  kettle 
is  never  allowed  to  cool !  Well,  now  that  Cleveland  in  his 
turn  has  beep  such  a  fool  as  to  fish  Mordaunt  out  of  the  voe, 
see  if  he  does  not  give  him  sour  sillocks  for  stock-flsh." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw  I "  replied  the  poet,  **that  is  all  old  women's 
fancies,  my  friend  Eric ;  for  what  says  glorious  Dryden — ^sainted 
John. — 

The  yellow  nil  that  in  your  bosom  floatt, 
Engenders  all  these  melancholy  thoughts.** 

**  Saint  John,  or  Saint  James  either,  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
matter,"  said  Eric ;  "  for  I  think  neither  of  them  lived  in  Zet- 
land. I  only  say,  that  if  there  is  faith  in  old  saws,  these  two 
lads  will  do  each  other  a  mischief ;  and  if  they  do,  I  trast  it 
will  light  on  Mordaunt  Mertoun." 
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"  And  why,  Eric  Scambester,"  said  Hatlcro  hastily  and  angrily* 
^  should  you  wish  ill  to  that  poor  young  man,  that  is  worth  fifty 
of  the  other?" 

"  Let  every  one  roose  the  ford  as  he  finds  it,"  replied  Eric ; 
''  Master  Mordaunt  is  all  for  wan  water,  like  his  old  dog-fish  of^ 
a  father ;  now  Captain  Cleveland,  d'ye  see,  takes  his  glass,  like 
an  honest  fellow  and  a  gentleman." 

"  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  thine  own  division,"  said  Halcro ; 
and  breaking  off  their  conversation,  took  his  way  back  to  Burgh 
Westra,  to  which  the  guests  of  Magnus  were  now  returning, 
discussing  as  they  went,  with  much  animation,  the  various  in- 
cidents  of  their  attack  upon  the  whale,  and  not  a  little  scanda« 
lized  that  it  should  have  baffled  all  their  exertions. 

"  I  hope  Captain  Donderdrecht  of  the  Eintracht  of  Rotter- 
dam will  never  hear  of  it,"  said  Magnus ;  "  he  would  swear, 
donner  and  blitzen,  we  were  only  fit  to  fish  flounders."  * 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

And  helter^elter  have  I  rode  to  thee* 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  mod  Incky  joys* 
And  golden  limes,  and  faiappy  news  of  price. 

Ancikht  PlSTOt« 

Fortune,  who  seems  at  times  to  bear  a  conscience,  owed 
the  hospitable  Udaller  some  amends,  and  accordingly  repaid  to 
Burgh  Westra  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful whale-fishing,  by  sending  thither,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  which  that  incident  happened,  no  less  a  person  than  the  yag- 
ger,  or  travelling  merchant,  as  he  styled  himself,  Bryce  Snails- 
foot,  who  arrived  in  great  pomp,  himself  on  one  pony,  and  his 
pack  of  goods,  swellal  to  nearly  double  its  usual  size,  forming 
the  burden  of  another,  which  was  led  by  a  bare-headed,  bare- 
legged boy. 

As  Bryce  announced  himself  the  bearer  of  important  news^ 
he  was  introduced  to  the  dining-apartment,  where  (for  that 
primitive  age  was  no  respecter  of  persons)  he  was  permitted  to 
sit  down  at  a  side-table,  and  amply  supplied  with  provisions 
and  good  liquor ;  while  the  attentive  hospitality  of  Magnus 
permitted  no  questions  to  be  put  to  him,  until,  his  hunger  and 

•  The  contest  «boot  the  wfaak  wiUieimod  the  poetkal  reader  of  Waller's  Battle  of  tht 
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Airst  appeased,  he  announced,  with  the  sense  of  importance 
attached  to  dbtant  travels,  that  he  had  just  yesterday  arrived 
at  Lerwick  from  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  Orkney,  and  would 
have  been  here  yesterday,  but  it  blew  hard  off  the  Fitful  Head. 

**  We  had  no  wind  here,"  said  Magnus. 

"  There  is  somebody  has  not  been  sleeping,  then,"  said  the 
pedler,  ^  and  her  name  begins  with  N ;  but  Heaven  is  above 
all." 

^  But  the  news  from  Orkney,  Bryce,  instead  of  croaking 
about  a  capful  of  wind  ?  " 

**  Such  news,"  replied  Bryce,  "as  has  not  been  heard  this 
thirty  years — not  since  Crom  well's  time." 

"  There  is  not  another  Revolution,  is  there  ?  "  said  Halcro ; 
**  King  James  has  not  come  back  as  blithe  as  King  Charlie  did, 
has  he?" 

"It's  news,"  replied  the  pedler,  "that  are  worth  twenty 
kings,  and  kingdoms  to  boot  of  them  ;  for  what  good  did  the 
evolutions  ever  do  us  ?  and  I  dare  say  we  have  seen  a  dozen, 
great  and  sma'." 

"  Are  any  Indiamen  come  north  about  ? "  said  Magnus 
Troil.  ^  ^ 

"Ye  are  nearer  the  mark,  Fowd,"  said  the  yagger ;  "but  it 
is  nae  ladiaman,  but  a  gallant  armed  vessel,  chokeful  of  mer- 
chandise, that  they  part  with  so  easy  that  a  decent  man  like 
mysell  can  afford  to  give  the  country  the  best  pennyworths  you 
ever  saw;  and  that  you  will  say  when  I  open  that  pack,  for  I 
count  to  carry  it  back  another  sort  lighter  than  when  I  brought 
it  here." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Bryce,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  you  tnust  have  had 
good  bargains  if  you  sell  cheap  ;  but  what  ship  was  it  ? " 

"  Cannot  justly  say — I  spoke  to  nobody  but  the  captain, 
who  was  a  discreet  man ;  but  she  had  been  down  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  for  she  had  silks  and  satins,  and  tobacco,  I  warrant  3rou, 
and  wine,  and  no  lack  of  sugar,  and  bonny-wallies  baith  of 
stiver  and  gowd,  and  a  bonnie  dredging  of  gold  dust  into  the 
bargain." 

"  What  was  she  like?  "  said  Cleveland,  who  seemed  to  give 
much  attention.^ 

"  A  stout  ship,"  said  the  itinerant  merchant,  "  schooner- 
rigged,  sails  like  a  dolphin,  they  say,  carries  twelve  guns,  and 
b  pierced  for  twenty." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  captain's  name  ? "  said  Cleveland,  speak* 
ing  rather  lower  than  his  usual  tone. 

"  I  just  ca'd  him  the  Captain,"  replied  Bayce  Snailsfoot , 
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•*  far  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  ask  question^  6f  them  I  deal 
with  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  for  there  is  many  an  honest  captain, 
begging  your  pardon,  Captain  Cleveland,  that  does  not  care  to 
have  his  name  tacked  to  hb  title  ;  and  as  long,  as  we  ken  what 
bargains  we  are  making,  what  signifies  it  wha  we  are  making 
them  wi',  ye  ken  ? "   ' 

"  Bryce  Snailsfoot  is  a  cautious  man,"  said  the  Udaller,  laugh* 
ing ;  "  he  knows  a  fool  may  ask  more  questions  than  a  wise  maa 
cares  to  answer." 

"  I  have  dealt  with  the  fair  traders  in  my  day,"  replied  Snails-, 
foot,  ^  and  I  ken  nae  use  in  blurting  braid  out  with  a  man's 
name  at  every  moment ;  but  I  will  uphold  this  gentleman  to  be 
a  gallant  commander — ^ay,  and  a  kind  one  too ;  for  everyone  of 
his  crew  is  as  brave  in  apparel  as  himself  nearly — the  very  fore^ 
mast-men  have  their  silken  scarfs ;  I  have  seen  many  a  lady, 
wear  a  worse,  and  think  hersell  nae  sma'  drink — and  for  siller 
buttons,  and  buckles,  and  the  lave  of  sic  vanities,  there  is  nae 
end  of  them." 

"  Idiots !  "  muttered  Cleveland  between  his  teeth  ;  and  then 
added,  "  I  suppose  they  are  often  ashore  to  show  all  their  brav- 
ery to  the  lasses  of  Kirkwall  ?  " 

"Ne'er  a  bit  of  that  are  they.  The  Captain  will  scarce  let 
them  stir  ashore  without  the  boatswain  go  in  the  boat — as  rough 
a  tarpaulin  as  every  swabb'd  a  deck — and  you  may  as  well  catch 
a  cat  without  her  claws  as  him  without  his  cutlass  and  his  double 
brace  of  pistols  about  him  ;  and  every  man  stands  as  much  in 
awe  of  him  as  of  the  commander  himself." 

•*  That  must  be  Hawkins  or  the  devil,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Aweel,  Captain,"  replied  the  yagger,  "  be  he  the  tane  or 
the  tither,  or  a  wee  bit  o'  baith,  mind  it  is  you  that  gave  him 
these  names,  and  not  me." 

"Why,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  the  Udaller,  **this  may 
prove  the  very  consort  you  spoke  of," 

"  They  must  have  had  some  good  luck,  then,"  said  Cleve- 
land, "  to  put  them  in  better  plight  than  when  I  lift  them.— 
Did  they  speak  of  having  lost  their  consort,  pedler  ?  " 

"  In  troth  did  they,"  said  Bryce ;  "that  is,  they  said  some- 
thing about  a  partner  that  had  gone  down  to  Davie  Jones  in 
these  seas." 

"  And  did  you  tell  them  that  you  knew  of  her  ?  "  said  the 
Udaller. 

"  And  wha  the  deevil  wad  hae  been  the  fule,  then,"  said 
the  pedler,  "  that  I  suld  say  sae  ?  When  they  kend  what  came 
of  the  ship,  the  next  question  wad  have  been  about  the  qargo— 
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and  ye  wad  not  have  bad  me  bring  down  an  anned  vessel  on 
the  coast,  to  harrie  the  poor  folk  about  a  wheen  rags  of  duds 
that  the  sea  flung  upon  their  shores  ? '' 

'*  Besides  what  might  have  been  found  in  your  own  pack, 
you  scoundrel ! "  said  Magnus  Troil ;  an  observation  which  pro- 
duced a  loud  laugh.  The  Udaller  could  not  help  joining  in  the 
hilarity  which  applauded  his  jest ;  but  instantly  composing  his 
countenance,  he  said,  in  an  unusually  grave  tone,  "  You  may 
laugh,  my  friends ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  brings  both  a 
curse  and  a  shame  on  the  country ;  and  till  we  learn  to  regard 
the  rights  of  them  that  suffer  by  the  winds  and  waves,  we  shall 
deserve  to  be  oppressed  and  hag-ridden,  as  we  have  been  and 
are,  by  the  supenor  strength  of  the  strangers  who  rule  us." 

The  company  hung  their  heads  at  the  rebuke  of  Magnus 
Troil.  Perhaps  some,  even  of  the  better  class^  might  be  con- 
science-struck on  their  own  account;  and  all  of  them  were 
sensible  that  the  appetite  for  plunder,  on  the  part  of  the  ten- 
ants and  inferiors  was  not  at  all  times  restrained  with  sufficient 
strictness.  But  Cleveland  made  answer  gayly,  "  If  these  honest 
fellows  be  my  comrades,  I  will  answer  for  them  that  they  will 
never  trouble  the  country  about  a  parcel  of  chests,  hammocks, 
and  such  trumpery,  that  the  Roost  may  have  washed  ashore  out 
of  my  poor  sloop.  What  signifies  to  them  whether  the  trash 
went  to  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  or  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the  devil! 
So  unbuckle  thy  pack,  Bryce,  and  show  the  ladies  thy  cargo, 
and  perhaps  we  may  see  something  that  will  please  them." 

''  It  cannot  be  his  consort,"  said  Brenda,  in  a  whisper  to 
her  sister ;  **  he  would  have  shown  more  joy  at  their  appear- 
ance." 

"  It  must  be  the  vessel,"  answered  Minna ;  "  I  saw  his  eye 
glisten  at  the  thought  of  being  again  united  to  the  partner  of 
his  dangers." 

"  Perhaps  it  glistened,"  said  her  sister,  still  apart,  "  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  Zetland  ;  it  is  difficult  to  guess  the  thought 
of  the  heart  from  the  glance  of  the  eye." 

"  Judge  not  at  least  unkindly  of  a  friend's  thought,"  said 
Minna  t  "  and  then,  Brenda,  if  you  are  mistaken,  the  fault  rests 
not  with  you." 

During  this  dialogue,  Bryce  Snailsfoot  was  busied  in  uncoil- 
ing the  carefully  arranged  cordage  of  his  pack,  which  amounted 
to  six  good  yards  of  dressed  sealskin,  curiously  complicated  and 
secured  by  all  manner  of  knots  aiid  buckles.  He  was  consider- 
ably interrupted  in  the  task  by  the  Udaller  and  others,  who 
pressed  him  with  questions  respecting  the  stranger  vessel. 
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"Were  die  officers  often  Ashore?  and  bow  were  they  r^ 
ceived  by  the  people  of  Kirkwall  ? "  said  Magnus  Troil, 

"  Excellently  well/*  answered  Bryce  Snailsfoot  ;  "  and  the 
captain  and  one  or  two  of  his  men  had  been  at  some  of  the 
vanities  and  dances  which  went  forward  in  the  town  ;  but  there 
had  been  some  word  about  customs,  or  king's  duties,  or  the 
like,  and  some  of  the  higher  folk,  that  took  upon  them  as 
magistrates,  or  the  like,  had  had  words  with  the  captain,  and 
he  refused  to  satisfy  them ;  and  then  it  is  like  he  was  more 
coldly  looked  on,  and  he  spoke  of  carrying  the  ship  round  to 
Stromness,  or  the  Langhope,  for  she  lay  under  the  guns  of  the 
battery  at  Kirkwall.  But  he  "  (Br>xe)  "  thought  she  wad  bide 
at  Kirkwall  till  the  summer-fair  was  over,  for  all  that" 

**  The  Orkney  gentry,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  **  are  alwa3rs  in  a 
hurry  to  draw  the  Scotch  collar  tighter  round  their  own  Qccks; 
Is  it  not  enough  that  we  must  pay  scat  and  watiU^  which  wert 
all  the  public  dues  under  our  old  Norse  government ;  but  must 
they  come  over  us  with  king's  dues  and  customs  besides  ?  It  i^ 
the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  resist  these  things.  I  have  done  so 
all  my  life,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  it." 

There  was  a  loud  jubilee  and  shout  of  applause  anK>ng  the 
guests,  who  were  (some  of  them  at  least)  better  pleased  with 
Magnus  Troil's  latitudinarian  principles  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic revenue  (which  were  extremely  natural  to  those  living  in  so 
secluded  a  situation,  and  subject  to  many  additional  exactions), 
than  they  had  been  with  the  rigor  of  his  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  wrecked  goods.     But  Minna's  inexperienced  feel- 
ings carried  her  farther  than  her  father,  while  she  whispered 
to  Brenda,  not  unheard  by  Cleveland,  that  the  tame  spirit  of  the 
Orcadians  had  missed  every  chance  which  late  incidents  had 
given  them  to  emancipate  these  islands  from  the  Scottish  yoke. 
"  Why,"  she  said,  "  should  we  not,  under  so  many  changes 
as  late  times  have  introduced,  have  seized  the  opportunity  to 
shake  off  an  allegiance  which  is  not  justly  due  from  us,  and  to 
K  "7!i ^^  ^^  protection  of  Denmark,  our  parent  country?   Why 
snould  we  yet  hesitate  to  do  this,  but  that  the  gentry  of  Orkney 
flf^i^fk***^^  families  and  friendship  so  much  with  our  invaders, 
hi^L     ^^  ^^^^  become  dead  to  the  throb  of  the  heroic  Norse 

Th    1  *^**  ^*^^^  derived  from  their  ancestors  ? " 

the  a  f    .^^^  part  of  this  patriotic  speech  happened  to  reach 

since^i^"***^®^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"«"^  Triptolemus,  who,  having  a 

Uon  aa     T'ku^'^  ^^^  '^®  Protestant  succession,  and  the  Revolu- 

^      esubhshed,  was  surprised  into  the  ejaculation,  "As  the 

•^■""^  «er*  oM  DmIA  tMM^,  th*  tatter  oriiliii%  lor  bd^ 
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old  cock  crows  the  young  cock  kams — hen  I  should  say,  miss^ 
tress,  and  I  crave  your  pardon  if  I  say  anything  amiss  in  either 
gender.  But  it  is  a  happy  country  where  the  father  declares 
against  the  king's  customs,  and  the  daughter  against  the  king's 
crown  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  can  end  in  naething  but  trees 
and  tows/' 

*•  Trees  are  scarce  among  us,"  said  Magnus ;  **  and  for  ropes, 
we  need  them  for  our  rigging,  and  cannot  spare  them  to  be 
»hirt  collars/' 

"  And  whoever,"  said  the  Captain,  "  takes  umbrage  at  whaf 
this  young  lady  says,  had  better  keep  his  ears  and  tongue 
for  a  safer  emplo3rment  than  such  an  adventure/' 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  it  helps  the  matter  much  to 
speak  truths,  whilk  are  as  unwelcome  to  a  proud  stomach,  as 
wet  clover  to  a  cow's,  in  a  land  where  lads  are  ready  to  draw 
the  whittle  if  a  lassie  but  looks  awry.  But  what  manners  are 
to  be  expected  in  a  country  where  folk  call  a  pleugh-sock  a 
markal?" 

"  Hark  ye,  Master  Yellowley,"  said  the  Captain,  smiling, 
**  I  hope  my  manners  are  not  among  those  abuses  which  you 
come  hither  to  reform ;  any  experiment  on  them  may  be  dan« 
gerous/' 

"  As  well  as  difficult,"  said  Triptolemus,  dryly ;  "  but  fear 
nothing.  Captain  Cleveland,  from  my  remonstrances.  My 
labors  r^ard  the  men  and  things  of  the  earth,  and  not  th^ 
men  and  things  of  the  sea, — ^you  are  not  of  my  element." 

'*  Let  us  be  friends,  then,  old  Clod-compeller,"  said  the 
Captain. 

*'*'  Clod-compeller ! "  said  the  agriculturist,  bethinking  him- 
tetf  of  the  lore  of  his  earlier  days  ;  "  Clod-compeller /ra  cloud* 
compeller,  Ns^sX-nYtpira  Zto^^ — Gracum  ^/,*— in  which  voyage 
came  you  by  that  phrase  ? " 

*^  I  have  travelled  books  as  well  as  seas  in  my  day,"  said 
the  Captain ;  **  but  my  last  voyages  have  been  of  a  sort  to 
make  me  forget  my  early  cruises  through  classic  knowledge.—* 
But  come  here,  Bryce — hast  cast  off  the  lashing  ? — Come  all 
hands,  and  let  us  see  if  he  has  aught  in  his  cargo  that  b  worth 
looking  upon." 

With  a  proud,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wily  smile,  did 
the  crafty  pedler  display  a  collection  of  wares  far  superior  to 
those  which  usually  filled  his  packages,  and,  in  particular,  some 
Btuffs  and  embroideries,  of  such  beauty  and  curiosity,  fringed, 
flowered,  and  worked,  with  such  art  and  magnificence,  upon 
(oreign  and  arabesque  patterns,  that  the  sight  might  haye  das* 
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sled  a  far  more  brilliant  company  than  the  simple  race  of  Thnlei 
All  beheld  and  admired,  while  Mistress  Baby  Yellowley,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands,  protested  it  was  a  sin  even  to  look  upon 
such  extravagance^  and  worse  than  murder  so  much  as  to  ask 
the  price  of  them. 

Others,  however,  were  more  courageous ;  and  the  prices 
demanded  by  the  merchant,  if  they  were  not,  as  he  himself 
declared,  something  just  more  than  nothing — short  only  of  an 
absolute  free  gift  of  his  wares,  were  nevertheless  so  moderate, 
as  to  show  that  he  himself  must  have  made  an  easy  acquisition 
of  the  goods,  judging  by  the  rate  at  which  he  offered  to  part 
with  them.  Accordinglv,  the  cheapness  of  the  articles  created 
a  rapid  sale  ;  for  in  Zetland,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  wise  folk 
buy  more  from  the  prudential  desire  to  secure  a  good  bargain, 
than  from  any  real  occasion  for  the  purchase.  The  Lady 
Glowrowrum  bought  seven  petticoats  and  twelve  stomachers  on 
this  sole  principle,  and  other  matrons  present  rivalled  her  in 
this  sagacious  species  of  economy.  The  Udaller  was  also  a 
considerable  purchaser ;  but  the  principal  customer  for  what- 
ever could  please  the  eye  of  beauty,  was  the  gallant  Captain 
Cleveland,  who  rummaged  the  yagger's  stores  in  selecting  presr 
ents  for  the  ladies  of  the  party,  in  which  Minna  and  Brenda 
Troil  were  especially  remembered. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  "  that  the  young  women  are 
to  consider  these  pretty  presents  as  keepsakes,  and  that  all 
this  liberality  is  only  a  sure  sign  we  are  soon  to  lose  you  ?  " 

This  question  seemed  to  embarrass  him  to  whom  it  was  put 

"I  scarce  know,"  he  said,  with  some  hesitation,  "whether 
this  vessel  is  my  consort  or  no— I  must  take  a  trip  to  Kirkwall 
to  make  sure  of  that  matter,  and  then  I  hope  to  return  to  Dun- 
rossness  to  bid  you  all  farewell." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  Udaller,  after  a  moment's  pause^ 
•*!  think  I  may  carry  you  thither.  I  should  be  at  the  Kirk- 
wall fair,  to  settle  with  the  merchants  I  have  consigned  my  fish 
to,  and  I  have  often  promised  Minna  and  Brenda  that  they 
should  see  the  fair.  Perhaps  also  your  consort,  or  these 
strangers,  whoever  they  be,  may  have  some  merchandbe  that 
will  suit  me.  I  love  to  see  my  rigging-loft  well  stocked  with 
goods,  almost  as  much  as  to  see  it  full  of  dancers.  We  will 
p;o  to  Orkney  in  my  own  brig,  and  I  can  offer  you  a  hammock, 
if  you  will." 

The  offer  seemed  so  acceptable  to  Cleveland,  that,  after 
pouring  himself  forth  in  thanks,  he  seemed  determined  to  mark 
his  joy  by  exhausting  Bryce  Snailsfoot's  treasure  in  liberality 
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to  tbe  company.  The  contents  of  a  purse  of  gold  were  trans* 
ferred  to  the  yagger,  with  a  facility  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  its  former  owner  which  argued  either  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, or  consciousness  of  superior  and  inexhaustible  wealth ; 
so  that  Baby  whispered  to  her  brother,  that  "  if  he  could  afford 
to  fling  away  money  at  this  rate,  the  lad  had  made  a  better 
voyage  in  a  broken  ship,  than  all  the  skippers  of  Dundee  had 
made  in  their  haill  anes  for  a  twelvemonth  past." 

But  the  angry  feeling  in  which  she  made  this  remark  was 
much  mollified,  when  Cleveland,  whose  object  it  seemed  that 
evening  to  be,  to  buy  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men» 
approached  her  with  a  garment  somewhat  resembling  in  shape 
the  Scottish  plaid,  but  woven  of  a  sort  of  wool  so  soft,  that  it 
felt  to  the  touch  as  if  it  were  composed  of  eider  down.  **  That," 
he  said,  **  was  a  part  of  a  Spanish  lady's  dress  called  a  mantilla; 
as  it  would  exactly  fit  the  si-'.e  of  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowley,  and  was 
very  well  suited  for  the  fogs  of  the  climate  of  Zetland,  he  en* 
treated  her  to  wear  it  for  his  sake."  The  lady  with  as  much  con- 
descending sweetness  as  her  countenence  was  able  to  express^ 
not  only  consented  to  receive  this  mark  of  gallantry,  but  per- 
mitted the  donor  to  arrange  the  mantilla  upon  her  projecting 
and  bony  shoulder-blades,  where,  said  Claud  Halcro,  **  it  hung, 
for  all  the  world,  as  if  it  had  been  stretched  betwixt  a  couple  of 
cloak-pins." 

While  the  Captain  was  performing  this  piece  of  courtesy, 
much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  which,  it  may  b^ 
presumed,  was  his  principal  object  from  the  beginning,  Mor- 
daunt  Mertoun  made  purchase  of  a  small  golden  chaplet,  with 
the  private  intention  of  presenting  it  to  Brenda,  when  he  should 
find  an  opportunity.  The  price  was  fixed,  and  the  article  laid 
aside.  Claud  Halcro  also  showed  some  desire  of  possessing  a 
silver  box  of  antique  shape,  for  depositing  tobacco,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  in  considerable  quantity.  But  the 
bard  seldom  had  current  coin  in  promptitude,  and^  indeed,  in 
his  wandering  way  of  life,  had  little  occasion  for  any ;  and  Bryce, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  having  been  hitherto  a  ready-money  trade, 
protested,  that  his  very  mixlerate  profits  upon  suph  rare  and 
choice  articles  would  not  allow  of  his  affording  credit  to  the  purr 
chaser.  Mordaunt  gathered  the  import  of  this  conversation 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  whispered  together,  while  the  bard 
seemed  to  advance  a  wishful  finger  towards  the  box  in  question, 
and  the  cautious  pedler  detained  it  with  the  weight  of  his  whol^ 
hand,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  it  would  literally  make  itself  wings, 
and  fly  into  Claud  Halcro's  pocket.    Mordaunt  Mertoun  at 
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this  moment,  desirous  tx>  gratify  an  old  acquaintance,  laid  the 
price  of  the  box  on  the  table,  and  said  he  would  not  permit 
Master  Halcro  to  purchase  that  box,  as  he  had  settled  in  his 
own  mind  to  make  him  a  present  of  it. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  robbing  you,  my  dear  young  friend," 
said  the  poet ;  "but  the  truth  is,  that  that  same  box  does  remind 
me  strangely  of  glorious  John's,  out  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  take  a  pinch  at  the  Wits'  Coffeehouse,  for  which  I  think  more 
highly  of  my  right-hand  finger  and  thumb  than  any  other  part 
of  my  body  ;  only  you  must  allow  me  to  pay  you  back  the  price 
when  my  Urkaster  stock -fish  come  to  market." 

"  Settle  that  as  you  like  betwixt  you,"  said  the  yagger,  taking 
up  Mordaunt's  money ;  "  the  box  is  bought  and  sold." 

"  And  how  dare  you  sell  over  again,"  said  Captain  Cleveland^ 
suddenly  interfering,  *'  what  you  already  have  sold  to  me  ? " 

All  were  surprised  at  this  interjection,  which  was  hastily 
made,  as  Cleveland,  having  turned  from  Mistress  Baby,  had 
become  suddenly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  not  without  emotion,  aware 
what  articles  Bryce  Snailsfoot  was  now  disposing  of.  To  this 
short  and  fierce  question,  the  yagger,  afraid  to  contradict  a  cus- 
tomer of  his  description,  answered  only  by  stammering,  that  the 
"  Lord  knew  he  meant  nae  offence." 

"  How,  sir !  no  offence ! "  said  the  seaman,  "  and  dispose  of 
my  property  ?  "  extending  his  hand  at  the  same  time  to  the  box 
and  chaplet;  "restore  the  young  gentleman's  money,  and  learn 
to  keep  your  course  on  the  meridian  of  honesty." 

The  yagger,  confused  and  reluctant,  pulled  out  his  leathern 
pouch  to  repay  to  Mordaunt  the  money  he  had  just  deposited 
in  it ;  but  the  youth  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied. 

"  The  articles,"  he  said,  "  were  bought  and  sold — these  were 
your  own  words,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  in  Master  Hatcro's  hearing; 
and  I  will  suffer  neither  you  nor  any  other  to  deprive  me  of  my 
propert}'." 

"  J^wr  property,  young  man  ? "  said  Cleveland ;  "  it  is  mine 
—I  spoke  to  Bryce  respecting  them  an  instant  before  I  turned 
from  the  table." 

"I — I — I  had  not  just  heard  distinctly,"  said  Biyce,  evi- 
dently unwilling  to  offend  either  party. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  we  will  have  no  quar- 
relling about  baubles ;  we  shall  be  summoned  presently  to 
the  rigging-loft," — so  he  used  to  call  the  apartment  used  as  a 
ball-room, —  "  and  we  must  all  go  in  good  humor.  The  things 
shall  remain  with  Bryce  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  will  myself 
settle  whom  they  shall  belong  ta" 
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The  laws  of  the  TJdalter  in  his  own  house  were  absolute  as 
those  of  the  Medea.  The  two  young  men,  regarding  each  other 
with  looks  of  sullen  displeasure,  drew  off  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  second  day  of  a  prolonged  festival 
equals  the  first.  The  spirits,  as  well  as  the  limbs,  are  jaded, 
and  unequal  to  the  renewed  expenditure  of  animation  and 
exertion ;  and  the  dance  at  Burgh  Westra  was  sustained  with 
much  less  mirth  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  It  was  yet  an 
hour  from  midnight,  when  even  the  reluctant  Magnus  Troil, 
after  regretting  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  wishing  he 
could  transfuse  into  the  modem  H jaltlanders  some  of  the  vigor 
which  still  animated  his  own  frame,  found  himself  compelled  to 
give  the  signal  for  general  retreat. 

Just  as  this  took  place,  Halcro,  leading  Mordaunt  Mertoun 
a  little  aside,  said  he  had  a  message  to  him  from  Captain 
Cleveland. 

''A  message  I"  said  Mordaunt,  his  heart  beating  somewhat 
thick  as  he  spoke — '*  A  challenge,  I  suppose  ? '' 

**  A  challenge  I "  repeated  Halcro  ;  *'  who  ever  heard  of  a 
challenge  in  our  quiet  islands?  Do  you  think  that  I  look  like 
a  carrier  of  challenges,  and  to  you  of  all  men  living  ? — I  am 
none  of  those  fighting  fools,  as  glorious  John  calls  them  ;  and  it 
was  not  quite  a  message  I  had  to  deliver — only  thus  far — ^this 
Captain  Cleveland,  I  find,  hath  set  his  heart  upon  having  these 
articles  you  looked  at." 

''  He  shall  not  have  them,  I  swear  to  you,"  replied  Mordaunt 
Mertoun. 

'*  Nay,  but  hear  me,"  said  Halcro ;  ^  it  seems  that,  by  the 
marks  or  arms  that  are  upon  them,  he  knows  that  they  were 
formerly  his  property.  Now,  were  you  to  give  me  the  box,  a$ 
you  promised,  I  fairly  tell  you,  I  should  give  the  man  back  his 
own." 

**And  Brenda  might  do  the  like,"  thought  Mordaunt  to 
himself,  and  instantly  replied  aloud,  *'  I  have  thought  better  of 
it,  my  friend.  Captain  Cleveland  shall  have  the  toys  he  sets 
such  store  by,  but  it  is  on  one  sole  condition." 

*'  Nay,  you  will  spoil  all  with  your  conditions,"  said  Halcro ; 
**  for,  as  glorious  John  says,  conditions  are  but " 

**  Hear  me,  I  say,  with  patience. — My  condition  is,  that  he 
keeps  the  toys  in  exchange  for  the  rifle-gun  I  accepted  from 
him,  which  will  leave  no  obligation  between  us  on  either  side." 

"  I  see  where  you  would  be — this  is  Sebastian  and  Dorax 
all  over.    Well,  you  may  let  the  yagger  know  he  is  to  deliver 
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the  things  to  Cleveland — I  think  he  is  mad  to  have  them— and 
I  will  let  Cleveland  know  the  conditions  annexed,  otherwise 
honest  Bryce  might  come  by  two  payments  instead  of  one ;  and 
I  believe  his  conscience  would  not  choke  upon  it." 

With  these  words,  Halcro  went  to  seek  out  Cleveland,  while 
Mordaunt,  observing  Snailsfoot,  who,  as  a  sort  of  privileged 
person,  had  thrust  himself  into  the  crowd  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dancing-room  went  up  to  him,  and  gave  him  directions  to 
deliver  the  disputed  articles  to  Cleveland  as  soon  as  he  had  an 
opportunity. 

"  Ye  are  in  the  right,  Maister  Mordaunt,"  said  the  yagger ; 
*'  ye  are  a  prudent  and  a  sensible  lad — a  calm  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath — and  mysell,  I  sail  be  willing  to  please  you  in  ony 
trifling  matters  in  my  sma'  way ;  for,  between  the  Udaller  of 
Burgh  Westra  and  Captain  Cleveland,  a  man  is,  as  it  were, 
atween  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea;  and  it  was  like  that  the 
Udaller  in  the  end  would  have  taken  your  part  in  the  dispute, 
for  he  is  a  man  that  loves  justice." 

"  Which  apparently  you  care  very  little  about,  Master  Snails- 
foot,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  dis- 
pute whatsoever,  the  right  being  so  clearly  on  my  side,  if  you 
had  pleased  to  bear  witness  according  to  the  dictates  of  truth." 

**  Maister  Mordaunt,"  said  the  yagger,  "  I  must  own  there 
was,  as  it  were,  a  coloring  or  shadow  of  justice  on  your  side  ; 
but  then,  the  justice  that  I  meddle  with  is  only  justice  in  the 
way  of  trade,  to  have  an  ellwand  of  due  length,  if  it  be  not 
something  worn  out  with  leaning  on  it  in  my  lang  and  painful 
journeys,  and  to  buy  and  sell  by  just  weight  and  measure, 
twenty-four  merks  to  the  iispund  ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do,  to 
do  justice  betwixt  man  and  man,  like  a  Fowd  ♦  or  a  Lawright* 
man,  at  a  lawting  lang  syne." 

"  No  one  asked  you  to  do  so,  but  only  to  give  evidence  ac- 
cording to  your  conscience,"  replied  Mordaunt,  not  greatly 
pleased  either  with  the  part  the  yagger  had  acted  during  the 
dispute,  or  the  construction  which  he  seemed  to  put  on  his 
own  motives  for  yielding  up  the  point. 

But  Bryce  Snailsfoot  wanted  not  his  answer:  "My  consci- 
ence," he  said,  "  Maister  Mordaunt,  is  as  tender  as  ony  man's 
in  my  degree ;  but  she  is  something  of  a  timorsome  nature, 
cannot  abide  angry  folk,  and  can  never  speak  above  her  breath 
when  there  is  aught  of  a  fray  going  forward.  Indeed,  she  hath 
at  all  times  a  small  and  low  voice." 

*  [Sheriff  or  judge*    See  Gloenry*] 
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''Which  ]rou  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  listening  to/* 
said  Mordaunt. 

"  There  is  that  on  your  ain  breast  that  proves  the  contrary," 
said  Bryce  resolutely. 

"In  my  breast?"  said  Mordaunt,  somewhat  angrily— 
**  what  know  I  of  you  ?  " 

"  I  said  on  your  breast,  Maister  Mordaunt,  and  not  in  it. 
I  am  sure  nae  eye  that  looks  on  that  waistcoat  upon  your  gal* 
lant  brisket,  but  will  say,  that  the  merchant  who  sold  such  a 
piece  for  four  dollars  fiad  justice  and  conscience,  and  a  kind 
heart  to  a  customer  to  the  boot  of  a'  that ;  sae  ye  shouldna  be 
sae  thrawart  wi'  me  for  having  spared  the  breath  of  my  mouth 
in  a  fool's  quarreL" 

**  I  thrawart ! "  said  Mordaunt ;  "pooh,  you  silly  man  I  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  travelling  merchant ;  "  I  will 
quarrel  with  no  man,  with  my  will — least  of  all  with  an  old 
customer ;  and  if  you  will  walk  by  my  advice,  you  will  quarrel 
nane  with  Captam  Cleveland.  He  is  like  one  of  yon  cutters 
and  slashers  that  have  come  into  Kirkwall,  that  think  as  little 
of  slicing  a  man,  as  we  do  of  flinching  a  whale — it's  their  trade 
to  fight,  and  they  live  by  it ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
the  like  of  you,  that  only  take  it  up  at  vour  own  hand,  and  in 
the  way  of  pastime,  when  you  hae  nothmg  better  to  do." 

The  company  had  now  almost  all  dispersed ;  and  Mordaunt, 
laoghii^  at  the  yagger's  caution,  bade  him  good-night,  and 
went  to  his  own  place  of  repose,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  by  Eric  Scambester  (who  acted  the  part  of  chamberlain  as 
well  as  butler)  in  a  small  room  or  rather  closet  in  one  of  the 
out-house^  furnished  for  the  occasion  with  the  hammock  of  a 
sailor. 


CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

I  ptsL  like  night  from  laod  to  land, 
I  haTc  strange  power  of  speech ; 
So  soon  »  e'er  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me, 
To  him  my  tal    I  teach. 

CoI^KIOGB's  RxMB  op  THB  AMaSMT  llAKDnMU 

Th«  daughters  fo  Magnus  Troil  shared  the  same  bed,  in  a 
cfiamber  whidi  had  been  that  of  their  parents  before  the  death 
of  their  mother.    Magnus,  who  suffered  grievously  under  that 
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dbpensation  of  Providence,  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
apartment.  The  nuptial  chamber  was  abandoned  to  the 
pledges  of  his  bereaved  affect  ion,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  at 
that  period  only  four  years  old,  or  thereabouts ;  and  having 
been  their  nursery  in  infancy,  continued,  though  now  tricked 
and  adorned  according  to  the  best  fashion  of  the  islands  and 
the  taste  of  the  lovely  sisters  themselves,  to  be  their  sleeping- 
room,  or  in  the  old  Norse  dialect,  their  bower. 

It  had  been  for  many  years  the  scene  of  the  most  intimate 
confidence,  if  that  could  be  called  confidence,  where,  in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  confided  where  neither  sister  liad  a 
secret — ^and  where  every  thought  that  had  birth  in  the  bosom 

Sf  the  one  was,  without  either  hesitation  or  doubt,  confided  to 
le  other  as  spontaneously  as  it  had  arisen.  But  since  Cleve- 
land abode  in  the  mansion  of  Burgh  Westra,  each  of  the  lovely 
sisters  had  entertained  thoughts  which  are  not  lightly  or  easily 
communicated,  unless  she  who  listens  to  them  has  previously 
assured  herself  that  the  confidence  will  be  kindly  received 
Minna  had  noticed,  what  other  and  less  interested  observers 
had  been  unable  to  perceive,  that  Cleveland,  namely,  held  a 
lower  rank  in  Brenda*s  opinion  than  in  her  own ;  and  Brenda, 
on  her  side,  thought  that  Minna  had  hastily  and  unjustly  joined 
in  the  prejudices  which  had  been  excited  against  Mordaunt 
Mertoun  in  the  mind  of  their  father.  Each  was  sensible  that 
she  was  no  longer  the  same  to  her  sister  ;  and  this  conviction 
was  a  painful  addition  to  other  painful  apprehensions  which 
they  supposed  they  had  to  struggle  with.  Their  manner  to- 
ward each  other  was,  in  outward  appearances,  and  in  all  the 
little  cares  by  which  affection  can  be  expressed,  even  more 
assiduously  kind  than  before,  as  if  both,  conscious  diat  their 
internal  reserve  was  a  breach  of  their  sisterly  union,  strove  to 
atone  for  it  by  double  assiduity  in  those  external  marks  of  af- 
fection, which,  at  other  times,  when  there  was  nothing  to  hide, 
might  be  omitted  without  referring  any  consequences. 

On  the  night  referred  to  in  particular  the  sisters  felt  more 
especially  the  decay  of  the  confidence  which  used  to  exist  be- 
twixt them.  The  proposed  voyage  to  Kirkwall,  and  that  at 
•  1  ^A^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  when  persons  of  every  degree  in  these 
islands  repair  thither,  either  for  business  or  amusement,  was 
likely  to  be  an  important  incident  in  lives  usually  so  simple 
and  uniform  as  theirs;  and  a  few  months  ago  Minna  and 
iirenda  would  have  been  awake  half  the  night,  anticiparing,  in 
ineir  talk  with  each  other,  all  that  was  likely  to  happen  on  so 
momentous  an  occasion.    But  now  the  subject  was  just  men- 
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Honed,  and  suffered  to  drop,»as  if  the  topic  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  difference  betwixt  them,  or  to  call  forth  a  more  open 
display  of  their  several  opinions  than  either  was  willing  to  make 
to  the  other. 

Yet  such  was  their  natural  openness  and  gentleness  of  dis- 
position, that  each  sister  imputed  to  herself  the  fault  that  there 
was  aught  like  estrangement  existing  between  them  ;  and  when, 
having  finished  their  devotions  and  betaken  themselves  to  their 
common  couch,  they  folded  each  other  in  their  arms,  and  ex- 
changed a  sisterly  kiss  and  a  sistorly  good-night,  they  seemed 
mutually  to  ask  pardon,  and  to  exchange  forgiveness,  although 
neither  said  a  word  of  offence,  either  offered  or  received  ;  and 
both  were  soon  plunged  in  that  light  and  yet  profound  repose 
which  is  o!ily  enjoyed  when  sleep  sinks  down  on  the  eyes  of 
youth  and  innocence. 

On  the  night  to  which  the  story  relates,  both  sisters  were 
visited  by  dreams,  which,  though  varied  by  the  moods  and 
habits  of  the  sleepers,  bore  yet  a  strange  general  resemblance 
to  each  other. 

Minna  dreamed  that  she  was  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  re« 
cesses  of  the  beach  called  Swartaster,  where  the  incessant 
operation  of  the  waves,  indenting  a  calcareous  rock,  has  formed 
a  deep  halier^  which,  in  the  language  of  the  island^  means  a 
subterranean  cavern,  into  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  Many 
of  these  run  to  an  extraordinary  and  unascertained  depth  under 
ground,  and  are  the  secure  retreat  of  cormorants  and  seals, 
which  it  is  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  pursue  to  their  extreme  re- 
cesses. Amongst  these  this  halier  of  Swartaster  was  accounted 
peculiarly  inaccessible,  and  shunned  both  by  fowlers  and  by 
seamen  on  account  of  sharp  angles  and  turnings  in  the  cave 
itself,  as  well  as  the  sunken  rocks  which  rendered  it  very  dan- 
gerous for  skiffs  or  boats  to  advance  far  into  it,  especially  if 
there  was  the  usual  swell  of  an  island  tide.  From  the  dark- 
browed  mouth  of  this  cavern,  it  seemed  to  Minna  in  her  dream 
that  she  beheld  a  mermaid  issue,  not  in  the  classical  dress  of  a 
Nereid,  as  in  Claud  Halcro's  masque  of  the  preceding  evening, 
but  with  comb  and  glass  in  hand,  according  to  popular  belief, 
and  lashing  the  waves  with  that  long  scaly  train,  which,  in  the 
traditions  of  tl>e  country,  forms  so  frightful  a  contrast  witli  the 
fair  face,  long  tresses,  and  displayed  bosom,  of  a  human  and 
earthly  female  of  surpassing  beauty.  She  seemed  to  beckon 
to  Minna,  while  her  wild  notes  rang  sadly  in  her  ear,  and  de- 
nounced, in  prophetic  sounds,  calamity  and  woe. 

The  vision  of  Brenda  was  of  a  different  description,  yet 
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equally  melancholy.  She  sat,  as  she  thought,  in  her  favorite 
bower,  surrounded  by  her  father  and  a  party  of  his  most  beloved 
friends,  amongst  whom  Mordaunt  Mertoun  was  not  forgotten. 
She  was  required  to  sing ;  and  she  strove  to  entertain  them  with 
a  lively  ditty,  in  which  she  was  accounted  en:inently  successful, 
and  which  she  sung  with  such  simple,  yet  natural  humor  as 
seldom  failed  to  produce  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause,  while 
all  who  could,  or  who  could  not  sing,  were  irresistibly  com(>elled 
to  lend  their  voices  to  the  chorus.  But,  on  this  occasion,  it 
seemed  as  if  her  own  voice  refused  all  its  usual  duty,  and  as  if, 
while  she  felt  herself  unable  to  express  the  words  of  the  well- 
known  air,  it  assumed,  in  her  own  despite,  the  deep  tones  and 
wild  and  melancholy  notes  of  Noma  of  Fitful  Head,  for  the 
purpose  of  chanting  some  wild  Runic  rhyme,  resembling  those 
sung  bythe  heathen  priests  of  old,  when  the  victim  (too  often 
human)  was  bound  to  the  fatal  altar  of  Odin  or  of  Thor. 

At  length  the  two  sisters  at  once  started  from  sleep,  and 
uttering  a  low  scream  of  fear,  clasped  themselves  in  each 
other's  arms.  For  their  fancy  had  not  altogether  played  them 
false  ;  the  sounds  which  had  suggested  their  dreams  were  real, 
and  sung  within  their  apartment.  They  knew  the  voice  well, 
indeed,  and  yet,  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged,  their  surprise 
and  fear  were  scarce  the  less  when  they  saw  the  well-known 
Noma  of  1  itful  Head  seated  by  the  chimney  of  the  apartment, 
which,  during  the  summer  season,  contained  an  iron  lamp  well 
trimmed,  and  in  winter  a  fire  of  wood  or  of  turf. 

She  was  wrapped  in  her  long  and  ample  garment  of  wad- 
maal,  and  moved  her  body  slowly  to  and  fro  over  the  pale  flame 
of  the  lamp  as  she  sung  lines  to  the  following  purport,  in  a  slow, 
sad,  almost  an  unearthly  accent : — 

•*  For  leagues  along  the  watery  way, 

Through  ^If  and  stream  my  course  has  beea ; 
The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay, 

And  smooth  their  crests  to  silent  green. 

"Tlic  billows  know  my  Runic  lay. — 

The  gulf  crows  smooth,  the  stream  is  still; 
But  human  hearts,  more  wild  than  they. 
Know  but  the  rule  of  wayward  will. 

**  One  hour  is  mine,  in  all  the  year. 
To  tell  my  woes — and  one  alone  ; 
When  gleams  this  magic  lamp,  *tis  here,— 
When  dies  the  mystic  light,  *tis  gone. 

*  Daughters  of  northern  Magnus,  hail  I 
The  lamp  is  lit,  the  flame  is  clear^— 
To  vou  I  come  to  tell  my  tale. 
Awake,  arise,  my  tale  to  hear  I  ** 
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Norna  was  well  known  to  the  dai^hters  of  Troil,  but  it  was 
now  without  emotion,  although  varied  by  their  respective  dis- 
positions, that  they  beheld  her  so  unexpectedly,  and  at  such  an 
hour.  Their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  supernatural  attri- 
butes to  which  she  pretended  were  extremely  different. 

Minna,  with  an  unusual  intensity  of  imagination,  although 
superior  in  talent  to  her  sister,  was  more  apt  to  listen  to,  and 
delight  in,  every  tale  of  wonder,  and  was  at  all  times  more  willing 
to  admit  impressions  which  gave  her  fancy  scope  and  exercise, 
without  minutely  examining  their  reality.  Brenda,  on  the  other 
hand,  had,  in  her  gayety,  a  slight  propensity  to  satire,  and  was 
often  tempted  to  kiugh  at  the  very  circumstances  upon  which 
Minna  founded  her  imaginative  dreams ;  and,  like  all  who  love 
the  ludicrous,  she  did  not  readily  suffer  herself  to  be  imposed 
upon,  or  overawed,  by  pompous  pretensions  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. But,  as  her  nerves  were  weaker  and  more  irritable  than 
those  of  her  sister,  she  often  paid  involuntary  homage,  by  her 
fears,  to  ideas  which  her  reason  disowned ;  and  hence  Claud 
Halcro  used  to  say,  in  reference  to  many  of  the  traditionary 
superstitions  around  Burgh  Westra,  that  Minna  believed  them 
without  trembling,  and  that  Brenda  trembled  without  believing 
them.  In  our  own  more  enlightened  days,,  there  are  few 
whose  undoubting  mind  and  native  courage  have  not  felt 
Minna's  high^wrought  tone  of  enthusiasm,  and  perhaps  still 
fewer,  who  have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  felt,  like  Brenda, 
their  nerves  confess  the  influence  of  terrors  which  their  reason 
disowned  and  despised. 

.  Under  the  power  of  such  different  feelings,  Minna,  when  the 
first  moment  of  surprise  was  over,  prepared  to  spring  from  her 
bed,  and  go  to  greet  Norna,  who,  she  doubted  not,  had  come 
on  some  errand  fraught  with  fate ;  while  Brenda,  who  only  be- 
held m  her  a  woman  partially  deranged  in  her  understanding, 
and  who  yef,  from  the  extravagance  of  her  claims,  regarded  her 
as  an  undefined  object  of  awe,  or  rather  terror,  detained  her 
sister  by  an  eager  and  terrified  grasp,  while  she  whispered  in  her 
ear  an  anxious  entreaty  that  she  would  call  for  assistance.  But 
the  soul  of  Minna  was  too  highly  wrought  up  by  the  crisis  at 
which  her  fate  seemed  to  have  arrived,  to  permit  her  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  her  sister's  fears  ;  and,  extricating  herself  from 
Brenda's  hold,  she  hastily  threw  on  a  loose  nightgown,  and, 
stepping  boldly  across  the  apartment,  while  her  heart  throbbed 
rather  with  high  excitement  than  with  fear,  she  thus  addressed 
her  singular  visitor :— * 
.    ''rNonia^  if  your  mission  regards  us,  as  your  words  seem  ta 
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express,  there  is  one  of  us,  at  least,  who  will  receive  its  import 
with  reverence,  but  without  fear." 

"  Noma,  dear  Noma,"  said  the  tremulous  voice  of  Brenda,— 
who,  feeling  no  safety  in  the  bed  after  Minna  quitted  it,  had 
followed  her,  as  fugitives  crowd  into  the  rear  of  an  advancing 
army,  because  they  dare  not  remain  behind,  and  who  now  stood 
half  concealed  by  her  sister,  and  holding  fast  by  the  skirts  of 
our  gown — •*  Noma,  dear  Noma,"  said  she,  "  whatever  you  are 
to  say,  let  it  be  to-morrow.  I  will  call  Euphane  Fea,  the  house- 
keeper, and  she  will  find  you  a  bed  for  the  night." 

"  No  bed  for  me  I "  said  their  nocturnal  visitor ;  "no  closing 
of  the  eyes  for  me !  Tliey  have  watched  as  shelf  and  stack  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  betwixt  Burgh  Westra  and  Orkney — 
they  have  seen  the  man  of  Hoy  sink  into  the  sea,  and  the 
Peak  of  Hengcliff  arise  from  it,  and  yet  they  have  not  tasted  of 
slumber ;  nor  must  they  slumber  now  till  my  task  is  ended. 
Sit  down  then,  Minna,  and  thou,  silly  trembler,  sit  down,  while 
I  trim  my  lamp— Don  your  clothes,  for  the  tale  is  long,  and 
ere  'tis  done,  ye  will  shiver  with  worse  than  cold." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  put  it  off  till  daylight,  dear 
Noma  !  "  said  Brenda ;  "  the  dawn  cannot  be  far  distant ;  and 
if  you  are  to  tell  us  of  anything  frighttul,  let  it  be  by  daylight^ 
and  not  by  the  dim  glimmer  of  that  blue  lamp." 

"  Patience,  fool ! "  said  their  uninvited  guest.  *•  Not  by  day- 
light should  Noma  tell  a  tale  that  might  blot  the  sun  out  of 
heaven,  and  blight  the  hopes  of  the  hundred  boats  that  will 
leave  this  shore  ere  noon,  to  commence,  their  deep-sea  fishing, 
— ay,  and  of  the  hundred  families  that  will  await  their  return. 
The  demon,  whom  the  sounds  will  not  fail  to  awaken,  must 
shake  his  dark  wings  over  a  shipless  and  a  boatless  sea,  as  he 
rushes  from  his  mountain  to  drink  the  accents  of  horror  he 
loves  so  well  to  listen  to." 

"  Have  pity  on  Brenda's  fears,  good  Noma,"  said  the  elder 
sister,  "and  at  least  postpone  this  frightful  communication  to 
another  place  and  hour." 

"  Maiden,  no  I "  replied  Noma,  sternly  ;  "  it  must  be  told 
while  that  lamp  yet  burns.  Mine  is  no  daylight  tale — ^by  that 
lamp  it  must  be  told,  which  is  framed  out  of  the  gibbet-irons 
of  the  cruel  Lord  of  Wodensvoe,  who  murdered  his  brother ; 
and  as  for  its  nourishment — but  be  that  nameless— enough 
that  its  food  never  came  either  from  the  fish  or  from  the  fmit  I 
— See,  it  waxes  dim  and  dimmer,  nor  must  my  tale  last  longer 
than  its  flame  endureth.  Sit  ye  down  there,  while  I  sit  here 
opposite  to  you,  and  place  the  lamp  betwixt  us  ;  for  withm  the 
sphere  of  its  lisht  the  demon  dare  not  venture." 
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The  sisters  obeyed,  Minna  casting  a  slow,  awe-struck,  yet 
determined  look  all  around,  as  if  to  see  the  being,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  doubtful  words  of  Noma,  hovered  in  their  neigh- 
borhood ;  while  Brenda's  fears  were  mingled  with  some  share 
both  of  anger  and  of  impatience.  Noma  paid  no  attention  to 
either,  but  began  her  story  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Ye  know,  my  daughters,  that  your  blood  is  allied  to  mine, 
but  in  what  degree  ye  know  not ;  for  there  was  early  hostility 
betwixt  your  grandsire  and  him  who  had  the  misfortune  to  call 
me  daughter. — Let  me  term  him  by  his  Christian  name  of 
Erland,  for  that  which  marks  our  relation  I  dare  not  bestow. 
Your  grandsire  Olave  was  the  brother  of  Erland.  But  when  the 
wide  Udal  possessions  of  their  father  Rolfe  Troil,  the  most  rich 
and  well  estated  of  any  who  descended  from  the  old  Norse 
stock,  were  divided  betwixt  the  brothers,  the  Fbwd  gave  to 
Erland  his  father's  lands  in  Orkney,  and  reserved  for  Olave 
those  of  Hjaltland.  Discord  arose  between  the  brethren  ;  for 
Erland  held  that  he  was  wronged ;  and  when  the  Lawting,* 
with  the  Raddmen  and  Lawright  men,  confirmed  the  division, 
he  went  in  wrath  to  Orkney,  cursing  Hjaltland  and  his  inhabit- 
ants— cursing  his  brother  and  his  blood. 

**  But  the  love  of  the  rock  and  of  the  mountain  still  wrought 
on  Erland*s  mind,  and  he  fixed  his  dwelling  not  on  the  soft 
hills  of  Ophir,  or  the  green  plains  of  Gramesey,  but  in  the  wild 
and  mountainous  Isle  of  Hoy,  whose  summit  rises  to  the  sky 
like  the  clifiEs  of  Foulah  and  of  Feroe.f  .  He  knew,— ^that  un- 
happy Erland, — ^whatever  of  legendary  lore  Scald  and  Bard  had 
left  behind  them  ;  and  to  teach  me  that  knowledge,  which  was 
to  cost  us  both  so  dear,  was  the  chief  occupation  of  his  old  age. 
I  learned  to  visit  e^ch  lonely  barrow — each  lofty  calm — to  tell 
its  appropriate  tale,  and  to  soothe  with  rhymes  in  his  praise  the 
spirit  of  the  stem  warrior,  who  dwelt  within.  I  knew  where  the 
sacrifices  were  made  of  yore  to  Thor  and  to  Odin — on  what 
stones  the  blopd  of  the  victifns  flowed-*— where  stood  the  dark- 
browed  priest — where  the  crested  chiefs,  who*  consulted  the  will 
of  the  idol — ^where  the  more  distant  crowd  of  inferior  wor- 
shippers, who  looked  on  in  awe  or  in  terror.  The  places  most 
shunned  by  the  timid  peasants  had  no  terrors  for  me ;  I  dared 
walk  in  the  fairy  circle,  and  sleep  by  the  magic  spring. 

*  The  Lawting  was  the  ComiUa,  or  Supreme  Court  of  the  country,  beioK  retained  both 
in  Orknev  and  ZeUand,  and  presenting,  in  their  constitution,  the  rude  origin  of  aparliaonent. 

t  And  from  which  hill  of  Hoy,  at  midsummer,  the  sun  may  be  seen,  it  is  said,  at  midnight. 
So  says  the  geographer  Bleau  (160),  although,  according  to  Dr.  Wallace,  it  cannot  be  the 
trae  body  oTtbe  sun  whkh  ia  viaible,  but  only  its  imago  retracted  thioi«h  locM  watery  dood 
^wp  the  IwrinB*  ■  * 
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*^  But,  fot  my  misfortune,  I  was  chiefly  fond  to  linger  about 
the  Dwarfie  Stone,  as  it  is  called,  a  relic  of  antiquity,  which 
strangers  look  on  with  curiosity,  and  the  natives  with  awe.  It 
is  a  huge  fragment  of  a  rock,  which  lies  in  a  broken  and  rude 
valley,  full  of  stones  and  precipices,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Ward 
Hill  of  Hoy.  The  inside  of  the  rock  has  two  couches,  hewn  by 
no  earthly  hand,  and  having  a  small  passage  between  them. 
The  doorway  is  now  open  to  the  weather ;  but  beside  it  lies  a 
large  stone,  which,  adapted  to  grooves  still  visible  in  the  en- 
trance, once  had  served  to  open  and  to  close  this  extraordinary 
dwelling,  which  Trolld,  a  dwarf  famous  in  the  northern  Sagas, 
is  said  to  have  framed  for  his  own  favorite  residence.  The 
lonely  shepherd  avoids  the  place,  for  at  sunrise,  high  noon,  or 
sunset)  the  misshapen  form  of  the  necromantic  owner  may 
sometimes  still  be  seen  sitting  by  the  Dwarfie  Stone.*  I  feared 
not  the  apparition,  for,  Minna,  my  heart  was  as  bold,  and  my 
hand  was  as  innocent,  as  yours.  In  mjr  childish  courage,  I  was 
even  but  too  presumptuous,  and  the  thirst  after  things  unattain- 
able led  me,  like  our  primitive  mother,  to  desire  increase  of 
knowledge,  even  by  prohibited  means.  I  longed  to  possess  the 
power  of  the  Voluspae  and  dividing  women  of  our  ancient  race ; 
to  wield,  like  them,  command  over  the  elements ;  and  to  sum- 
mon the  ghosts  of  deceased  heroes  from  their  caverns,  that  they 
might  recite  their  daring  deeds,  and  impart  to  me  their  hidden 
treasures.  Often  when  watching  by  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  with 
mine  eyes  fixed  on  the  Ward  tlill,  which  rises  ab6ve  that  gloomy 
valley,  I  have  distinguished,  among  the  dark  rocks,  that  won- 
derful carbuncle,!  whidi  gleamrs  ruddy  as  a  furnace  to  them 
who  view  It  from  beneath,  but  has  ever  become  invisible  to  him 
whose  daring  foot  has  scaled  the  precipices  from  which  it  dartji 
its  splendor.  My  vain  and  youthful  bosom  burned  to  investi- 
gate these  and  a?n  hundred  other  mysteries,  which  the  Sagas 
that  I  perused,  or  learned  from  Eriand,  rather  indicated  than 
explained ;  and  in  my  daring  mood,  I  called  on  the  Lord  of  the 
Dwarfie  Stone  to  aid  me  in  attaining  knowledge  inaccessible  to 
mere  mortals." 

**  And  the  evil  spirit  heard  your  summons  ? "  said  Minna, 
her  blood  curdling  as  she  listened. 

"  Hush,"  said  Noma,  lowering  her  voice,  •*  vex  htm  not  with 
reproach — he  is  with  us — he  hears  us  even  now." 

Brenda  started  from  her  seat. — "  I  will  to  Euphane  Fea's 
*Thamber,"  she  said,  "  and  leave  you,  Minna  and  Noma,  to  finish 

•NoteU    The  Ihnurfio  Stont.  fNoteM.    Guboade  oa  Um  WMI  KilL 
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your  stories  of  hobgoblins  and  of  dwarfs  at  your  own  leisure  ;  I 
care  not  for  them  at  any  time,  but  I  will  not  endure  them  at 
midnight,  and  by  this  pale  lamplight." 

She  was  accordingly  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room,  when 
her  sister  detained  her. 

"  Is  this  the  courage,"  she  said,  "  of  her  that  disbelieves 
whatever  the  history  of  our  fathers  tells  us  o  supernatural 
prodigy  ?  What  Noma  has  to  tell  concerns  the  fate,  perhaps, 
of  our  father  and  his  house  ; — if  I  can  listen  to  it,  trusting  that 
God  and  my  innocence  will  protect  me  from  all  that  is  malig- 
nant, you,  Brenda,  who  believe  not  in  such  influence,  have 
surely  no  cause  to  tremble.  Credit  me,  that  for  the  guiltless 
there  is  no  fear." 

"  There  may  be  no  danger,"  said  Brenda,  unable  to  suppress 
her  natural  turn  for  humor,  '*  but  as  the  old  jest-book  says,  there 
is  much  fear.  However,  Minna,  I  will  stay  with  you ; — the 
rather,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  that  I  am  loth  to  leave  you 
alone  with  this  frightful  woman,  and  that  I  have  a  dark  staircase 
and  long  passage  betwixt  me  and  Euphane  Fea,  else  I  would 
have  her  here  ere  I  were  five  minutes  older." 

"  Call  no  one  hither,  maiden,  upon  the  peril  of  thy  life," 
said  Noma,  "  and  interrupt  not  my  tale  again  ;  for  it  cannot 
and  must  not  be  told  after  that  charmed  light  has  ceased  to 
bum." 

"And  I  thank  Heaven,"  said  Brenda  to  herself,  "that the 
oil  burns  low  in  the  cruize  I  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  lend  it  a 
puff,  but  then  Noma  would  be  alone  with  us  in  the  dark,  and 
that  would  be  worse.*' 

•*  So  saying,  she  submitted  to  her  fate,  and  sat  down,  deter- 
mined to  listen  with  all  the  equanimity  which  she  could  com- 
mand to  the  remaining  part  of  Noma's  tale,  which  went  on  as 
follows : — 

**  It  happened  on  a  hot  summer  day,  and  just  about  the  hour 
of  noon,"  continued  Noma,  "  as  I  sat  by  the  Dwarfie  Stone, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  Ward  Hill,  whence  the  mysterious 
and  ever-burning  carbuncle  shed  its  rays  more  brightly  than 
usual,  and  repining  in  my  heart  at  the  restricted  bounds  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  that  at  length  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  ia 
the  words  of  an  ancient  Saga — 

•  Dwellers  of  the  mountain,  rise, 
Trolld  the  powerful,  Haims  the  wise  1 
Ye  who  taught  weak  woman's  tongue 
Words  that  sway  the  wise  and  strong/ 
Ye  who  taught  weak  woman's  hand 
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How  to  wield  the  magic  wand, 
And  wake  the  gales  on  Foulah's  steep, 
Or  lull  wild  Sunburgh*s  waves  to  sleep  t 
Still  are  ye  yet  ? — Not  yours  the  power 
Ye  knew  in  Odin's  mightier  hour. 
What  are  ye  now  but  empty  names. 
Powerful  Trolld,  sagacious  Haims, 
That,  lightly  spoken,  lightly  heard. 
Float  on  the  air  like  thistle's  beard  ? ' 

**  I  had  scarce  uttered  these  words,"  proceeded  Noma, "  ere 
the  sky,  which  had  been  till  then  unusually  clear,  grew  so  sud- 
denly dark  around  me,  that  it  seemed  more  like  midnight  than 
noon.  A  single  flash  of  lightning  showed  me  at  once  the  deso- 
late landscape  of  heath,  morass,  mountain,  and  precipice,  which 
lay  around  ;  a  single  clap  of  thunder  wakened  all  the  echoes 
of  the  Ward  Hill,  which  continued  so  long  to  repeat  the  sound, 
that  it  seemed  some  rock,  rent  by  the  thunderbolt  from  the  sum- 
mit, was  rolling  over  cliff  and  precipice  into  the  valley.  Im- 
mediately after  fell  a  burst  of  rain  so  violent,  that  I  was  fain  to 
shun  its  pelting,  by  creeping  into  the  interior  of  the  mysterious 
stone. 

"  I  seated  myself  on  the  larger  stone  couch,  which  is  cut  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  cavity,  and  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
smaller  bed,  wearied  myself  with  conjectures  respecting  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  my  singular  place  of  refuge.  Had  it 
been  really  the  work  of  that  powerful  Trolld,  to  whom  the  poetry 
of  the  Scalds  referred  it  ?  Or  was  it  the  tomb  of  some  Scandi- 
navian chief,  interred  with  his  arms  and  his  wealth,  perhaps  also 
with  his  immolated  wife,  that  what  he  loved  best  in  life  might 
not  in  death  be  divided  from  him  ?  Or  was  it  the  abode  of 
penance,  chosen  by  some  devoted  anchorite  of  later  days  ?  Or 
the  idle  work  of  some  wandering  mechanic,  whom  chance,  and 
whim,  and  leisure,  had  thrust  upon  such  an  undertaking  ?  I 
tell  you  the  thoughts  that  then  floated  through  my  brain,  that 
you  may  know  that  what  ensued  was  not  the  vision  of  a  preju- 
diced or  prepossessed  imagination,  but  an  apparition,  as  certain 
as  it  was  awful. 

"  Sleep  had  gradually  crept  on  me,  amidst  my  lucubrations, 
tirhen  I  was  startled  from  my  slumbers  by  a  second  clap  of 
thunder ;  and,  when  I  awoke,  I  saw,  through  the  dim  light 
which  the  upper  aperture  admitted,  the  unshapely  and  indis- 
tinct form  of  Trolld  the  dwarf,  seated  opposite  to  me  on  the 
lesser  couch,  which  his  square  and  misshapen  bulk  seemed  ab- 
solutely to  fill  up.  I  was  startled,  but  not  affrighted  ;  for  the 
blood  of  the  ancient  race  of  Lochlin  was  warm  m  my  veins* 
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He  spoke ;  and  his  words  wete  of  Norse,  so  old,  that  few,  save 
my  father,  or  I  myself,  could  have  comprehended  their  import, 
— such  language  as  was  spoken  in  these  islands  ere  Olave 
planted  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  heathenism.  His  meaning 
was  dark  also  and  obscure,  like  that  which  the  Pagan  priesrs 
were  wont  to  deliver,  in  the  name  of  their  idols,  to  the  tribes 
that  assembled  at  the  Hclgafels,*    This  was  the  import,-^ 

'  A  thousand  winters  dark  have  flown, 
Since  o'er  the  threshold  of  my  Stone 
A  votaress  pass'd,  my  power  to  own. 
Visitor  bola 
0£  the  mansion  of  Trolld, 

Maiden  haughty  of  hearty 
Who  hast  hither  presumed, — 
Ungifted,  undoomM, 

Thou  sbalt  not  depart. 
The  power  thou  dost  covet 

O'er  tempest  and  wave. 
Shall  be  thine,  thou  proud  maiden. 
By  beach  and  by  cave, — 
By  stack  t  and  by  skerry,  |  by  noup,§  and  by  voe,|| 
By  airT  and  by  wick,**  ana  by  helyer  tt  and  gio4t 
And  by  every  wild  shore  which  the  northern  winds  know. 

And  the  northern  tides  lave. 
But  though  this  shall  be  given  thee,  thou  desperately  braVc, 
I  doom  thee  that  never  the  gift  thou  shalt  have. 
Till  thou  reave  thy  life's  giver 
Of  the  gift  which  he  gave.' 

"  I  answered  him  in  nearly  the  same  strain  ;  for  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  Scalds  of  our  race  was  upon  me,  and,  far  from 
fearing  the  phantom,  with  whom  I  sat  cooped  within  so  narrow 
a  space,  I  felt  the  impulse  of  that  high  courage  which  thrust  the 
ancient  champions  and  Druidesses  upon  contests  with  the  in- 
visible world,  when  they  thought  that  the  earth  no  longer  con- 
tained enemies  worthy  to  be  subdued  by  them.  Therefore  did 
I  answer  him  thus  : — 

'  Dark  are  thy  words,  and  severe, 
Thou  dweller  in  the  stone ; 
But  trembling  and  fear 
To  her  are  unknown, 

*  Or  consecrated  mountain,  used  by  the  Scandinavian  priests  for  the  purposea  of  their  idol- 
<iPonhip. 

t  Stack.    A  precipitous  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

X  Skerry.    A  flat  insulated  rock,  not  subject  to  the  overflowing  of  the  sea. 

f  Nonp.  A  round-headed  eminence.  R   Voe.  A  creek  or  inlet  of  the  sea. 

\  A  t'r.  An  open  sea-beach.  •*  JViek,  An  open  baj. 

tt  Helyer.  A  cavern  into  which  the  tide  flows. 

it  Gio*  A  deep  ravine  which  admtu  the  sea. 
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Who  hath  M>a|rht  thee  here 

In  thy  dwelling  lone. 
Come  what  comes  soever, 
The  worst  I  can  endure ; 
Life  is  but  a  short  fever, 
And  Death  is  the  cure.' 

**'  The  Demon  scowled  at  me,  as  if  at  once  incensed  and 
overawed  ;  and  then,  coiling  himself  up  in  a  thick  and  sul* 
phureous  vapor,  he  disappeared  from  his  place.  I  did  not, 
till  that  moment,  feel  the  influence  of  fright,  but  then  it  seized 
me.  I  rushed  into  the  open  air,  where  the  tempest  had  passed 
away,  and  all  was  pure  and  serene.  After  a  moment's  breath- 
less pause,  I  hasted  home,  musing  by  the  way  on  the  words  of 
the  phantom,  which  I  could  not,  as  often  happens,  recall  so 
distinctly  to  memory  at  the  time,  as  I  have  been  since  able  to  do. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  an  apparition  should,  in 
time,  have  glided  from  my  mind,  like  a  vision  of  the  night — 
but  so  it  was.  I  brought  myself  to  believe  it  the  work  of  fancy 
— I  thought  I  had  lived  too  much  in  solitude,  and  had  given 
way  too  much  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  my  favorite  studies. 
I  abandoned  them  for  a  time,  and  I  mixed  with  the  youth  of 
my  age.  I  was  upon  a  visit  at  Kirkwall  when  I  learned  to 
know  your  father,  whom  business  had  brought  thither.  He 
easily  found  access  to  the  relation  with  whom  I  lived,  who  was 
anxious  to  compose,  if  possible,  the  feud  which  divided  our 
families.  Your  father,  maidens,  has  been  rather  hardened  than 
changed  by  years — he  had  the  same  manly  form,  the  same  old 
Norse  frankness  of  manner  and  of  heart,  the  same  upright 
courage  and  honesty  of  disposition,  with  more  of  the  gentle  in- 
genuousness of  youth,  an  eager  desire  to  please,  a  willingness 
to  be  pleased,  and  a  vivacity  of  spirits  which  survives  not  our 
early  years.  But  though  he  was  thus  worthy  of  love,  and 
though  Erland  wrote  to  me,  authorizing  his  attachment,  there 
was  another — a  stranger,  Minna,  a  fatal  stranger — full  of  arts 
unknown  to  us,  and  graces  which  to  the  plain  manners  of  your 
father  were  unknown.  Yes,  he  walked,  indeed,  among  us  like 
a  being  of  another  and  of  a  superior  race* — Ye  look  on  me  as 
if  it  were  strange  that  I  should  have  had  attractions  for  such  a 
lover ;  but  I  present  nothing  that  can  remind  you  that  Noma 
of  the  Fitful  Head  was  once  admired  and  loved  as  Ulla  Troil 
— the  change  betwixt  the  animated  body  and  the  corpse  after 
decease,  is  scarce  more  awful  and  absolute  than  I  have  sus- 
tained, while  I  yet  linger  on  earth.  Look  on  me,  maidens — 
look  on  me  by  this  glimmering  light-^-Can  ye  believe  that  these 
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haggard  and  weather-wasted  features — these  eyes,  which  have 
been  almost  converted  to  stone,  bv  looking  upon  sights  of 
terror — these  locks,  that,  mingled  with  gray,  now  stream  out,  the 
shattered  pennons  of  a  sinking  vessel— that  these,  and  she  to 
whom  they  belong,  could  once  be  the  objects  of  fond  affection  ? 
— But  the  waning  lamp  sinks  fast,  and  let  it  sink  while  I  tell 
my  infamy. — We  loved  in  secret,  we  met  in  secret,  till  I  gave 
the  last  proof  of  fatal  and  of  guilty  passion  ! — And  now  beam 
out,  thou  magic  glimmer— shine  out  a  little  space,  thou  flame 
so  powerful  even  in  thy  feebleness — bid  him  who  hovers  near 
us,  keep  his  dark  pinions  aloof  from  the  circle  thou  dost  illumi- 
nate— -live  but  a  little  till  the  worst  be  told,  and  then  sink  when 
thou  wih  into  darkness,  as  black  as  my  guilt  and  sorrow  ! " 

While  she  spoke  thus,  she  drew  together  the  remaining 
nutriment  of  the  lamp,  and  trimmed  its  decaying  flame ;  then 
again,  with  a  hollow  voice,  and  in  broken  sentences,  pursued 
her  narrative. 

"  I  must  waste  little  time  in  words.  My  love  was  discovered 
but  not  my  guilt.  Erland  came  to  Pomoma  in  anger,  and 
transported  me  to  our  solitary  dwelling  in  Hoy.  He  com- 
manded me  to  see  my  lover  no  more,  and  to  receive  Magnus, 
in  whom  he  was  willing  to  forgive  the  offences  of  his  father,  as 
my  future  husband.  Alas !  I  no  longer  deserved  his  attach- 
ment— my  only  wish  was  to  escape  from  my  father's  dwelling, 
to  conceal  my  shame  in  my  lover  s  arms.  Let  me  do  him  jus- 
tice— he  was  faithful — too,  too  faithful — his  perfidy  would  have 
bereft  me  of  my  senses:  but  the  fatal  consequences  of  his 
fidelity  have  done  me  a  tenfold  injury." 

She  paused,  and  then  resumed,  with  the  wild  tone  of 
insanity,  "It  has  made  me  the  powerful  and  the  despairing 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas  and  Winds  I " 

She  paused  a  second  time  after  this  wild  exclamation,  and 
resumed  her  narrative  in  a  more  composed  manner. 

"  My  lover  came  in  secret  to  Hojr,  to  concert  measures  for 
my  flight,  and  I  agreed  to  meet  him,  that  we  might  fix  the 
time  when  his  vessel  should  come  into  the  Sound.  I  left  the 
house  at  midnight." 

Here  she  appeared  to  gasp  with  agony,  and  went  on  with 
her  tale  by  broken  and  interrupted  sentences.  "I  left  the 
house  at  midnight — I  had  to  pass  my  father's  door,  and  I  per- 
ceived it  was  open — I  thought  he  watched  us,  and,  that  the 
sound  of  my  steps  might  not  break  his  slumbers,  I  closed  the 
fatal  door — a  light  and  trivial  action — but,  God  in  heaven ! 
what  were  the  consequences ! — At  mom,  the  room  was  full  of 
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suffocating  vapor — my  father  was  dead — dead  through  my  act 
•—dead  through  my  disobedience — dead  through  my  infamy  f 
All  that  follows  is  mist  and  darkness — a  choking,  simocating, 
stifling  mist  envelops  all  that  I  said  and  did,  all  that  was  said 
and  done,  until  I  became  assured  that  my  doom  was  accom- 
plished, and  walked  forth  the  calm  and  terrible  being  you  now 
behold  me — the  Queen  of  the  Elements — the  sharer  in  the 
power  of  those  beings  to  whom  man  and  his  passions  give  such 
sport  as  the  tortures  of  the  dog-fish  afford  the  fisherman,  when 
he  pierces  his  eyes  with  thorns,  and  turns  him  once  more  into 
his  native  element,  to  traverse  the  waves  in  blindness  and 
agony.*  No,  maidens,  she  whom  you  see  before  you  is  im- 
passive to  the  follies  of  which  your  minds  are  the  sport.  I  am 
she  that  have  made  the  offering — I  am  she  that  bereaved  the 
giver  of  the  gift  of  life  which  he  gave  me — the  dark  saying  has 
been  interpreted  by  my  deed,  and  I  am  taken  from  human- 
ity, to  be  something  pre-eminently  powerful,  pre-eminently 
wretched  1 " 

As  she  spoke  thus,  the  light,  which  had  been  long  quiver- 
ing, leaped  high  for  an  instant,  and  seemed  about  to  expire, 
when  Noma,  interrupting  herself,  said  hastily,  "  No  more  now 
— he  comes — he  comes — Enough  that  ye  know  me,  and  the 
right  I  have,  to  advise  and  command  you. — Approach  now, 
proud  Spirit !  if  thou  wilt." 

So  saying,  she  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  passed  out  of 
the  apartment  with  her  usual  loftiness  of  step,  as  Minna  could 
observe  from  its  measured  cadence. 


CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 


Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared— 
The  sisters' vows,  the  hasty*footed  time 
When  we  have  chid  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
For  parting  us — Ob»  and  is  all  forgot  ? 

MiDsuMMSR  Night's  Disaji. 

The  attention  of  Minna  was  powerfully  arrested  by  this 
tale  of  terror,  which  accorded  with  and  explained  many  broken 
hints  respecting  Noma  which  she  had  heard  from  her  father 
and  other  near  relations,  and  she  was  for  a  time  so  lost  in  sur- 

*  The  cruelty  ts  practised  by  some  fishers,  out  of  a  vindictive  hatred  to  these  ravenous 
fishes. 
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{mse,  not  unmingled  with  horror,  that  she  did  not  even  attempt . 
to  speak  to  her  sister  Brenda.  When,  at  length,  she  called  her 
by  her  name,  she  received  no  answer,  and,  on  touching  her 
hand,  she  threw  open  the  lattice  and  the  window-shutters,  and 
admitted  at  once  the  free  air  and  the  pale  glimmering  of  the 
hyperborean  summer  night.  She  then  became  sensible  that  her 
sister  was  in  a  swoon.  All  thoughts  concerning  Noma,  her 
frightful  tale,  and  her  mysterious  connection  with  the  invisible 
world,  at  once  vanished  from  Minna's  thoughts,  and  she  hastily 
ran  to  the  apartment  of  the  old  housekeeper,  to  summon  her 
aid,  without  reflecting  for  a  moment  what  sights  she  might  en- 
counter in  the  long  dark  passages  which  she  had  to  traverse. 

The  old  woman  hastened  to  Brenda's  assistance,  and  in- 
stantly applied  such  remedies  as  her  experience  suggested ; 
but  the  poor  girl's  nervous  system  had  been  so  much  agitated 
by  the  horrible  tale  she  had  just  heard,  that,  when  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  her  utmost  endeavors  to  compose  her  mind 
could  not  prevent  her  falling  into  a  hysterical  fit  of  some  dura- 
tion. This  also  was  subdued  by  the  experience  of  old  Eu- 
phane  Fea,  who  was  well  versed  in  all  the  simple  pharmacy  used 
by  the  natives  of  Zetland,  and  who,  after  administering  a  com- 
posing draught,  distilled  from  simples  and  wild  flowers,  at 
length  saw  her  patient  resigned  to  sleep.  Minna  stretched  her- 
self beside  her  sister,  kissed  her  cheek,  and  courted  slumber 
m  her  turn  ;  but  the  more  she  invoked  it,  the  farther  it  seemed 
to  fly  from  her  eyelids ;  and  if  at  times  she  was  disposed  to 
sink  into  repose,  the  voice  of  the  involuntary  parricide  seemed 
again  to  sound  in  her  ears,  and  startled  her  into  conscious- 
ness. 

The  early  morning  hour  at  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
rise,  found  the  state  of  the  sisters  different  from  what  might 
have  been  expected.  A  sound  sleep  had  restored  the  spirit  of 
Brenda's  lightsome  eye  and  the  rose  on  her  laughing  cheek ; 
the  transient  indisposition  of  the  preceding  night  having  left 
as  little  trouble  on  her  look,  as  the  fantastic  terrors  of  Noma's 
tale  had  been  able  to  impress  on  her  imagination.  The  looks 
of  Minna,  on  the  contrary,  were  melancholy,  downcast,  and 
apparently  exhausted  by  watching  and  anxiety.  They  said  at 
first  little  to  each  other,  as  if  afraid  of  touching  a  subject  so 
fraught  with  emotion  as  the  scene  of  the  preceding  night.  It 
was  not  until  they  had  performed  together  their  devotions,  as 
usual,  that  Brenda,  while  lacing  Minna's  boddice  (for  they 
rendered  the  ser\ices  of  the  toilet  to  each  other  reciprocally), 
became  aware  of  the  paleness  ol  her  sister's  looks ;  and  having 
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ascertained,  by  a  glance  at  the  mirror,  that  her  own  did  not 
wear  the  same  dejection,  she  kissed  Minna's  cheek,  and  said 
affectionately,  "  Claud  Halcro  was  right,  my  dearest  sister, 
when  his  poetical  folly  gave  us  these  names  of  Night  and 
Day." 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  say  so  now  ? "  said  Minna. 

''  Because  we  each  are  bravest  in  the  season  that  we  take 
our  name  from  ;  I  was  frightened  well-nigh  to  death  by  hearing 
those  things  last  night,  which  you  endured  with  courageous 
firmness ;  and  now,  when  it  is  broad  light,  I  can  think  of  them 
with  composure,  while  you  look  as  pale  as  a  spirit  who  is  sur- 
prised by  sunrise/' 

"  You  are  ludcy,  Brenda,"  said  her  sister,  gravely,  "  who 
can  so  soon  forget  such  a  tale  of  wonder  and  o^  horror." 

"The  horror,"  said  Brenda,  "is  never  to  be  forgotten, 
unless  one  could  h<^>e  that  the  unfortunate  woman's  excited 
imagination,  which  shows  itself  so  active  in  conjuring  up 
apparitions,  may  have  fixed  on  her  an  imaginary  crime." 

"  You  believe  nothing,  then,"  said  Minna,  "  of  her  interview 
at  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  that  wondrous  place,  of  which  so  many 
tales  are  told,  and  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  has  been 
reverenced  as  the  work  of  a  demon,  and  as  his  abode  ? " 

"  I  believe,"  said  Brenda,  ♦*  that  our  unhappy  relative  is  no 
impostor, — and  therefore  I  believe  that  she  was  at  the  Dwarfie 
Stone  during  a  thunderstorm,  that  she  sought  shelter  in  it,  and 
that,  during  a  swoon,  or  during  sleep  perhaps,  some  dream 
visited  her,  concerned  with  the  popular  traditions  with  which 
she  was  so  conversant ;  but  I  cannot  easily  believe  more." 

"  And  yet  the  event,"  said  Minna,  "  corresponded  to  the 
dark  intimations  of  the  vision." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Brenda,  "I  rather  think  the  dream 
would  never  have  been  put  into  shape,  or  perhaps  remembered 
at  all,  but  for  the  event.  She  told  us  herself  she  had  nearly 
forgot  the  vision,  till  after  her  father's  dreadful  death, — and 
who  shall  warrant  how  much  of  what  she  then  supposed  herself 
to  remember  was  not  the  creation  of  her  own  fancy,  disordered, 
as  it  naturally  was,  by  the  horrid  accident  ?  Had  she  really 
seen  and  conversed  with  a  necromantic  dwarf,  she  was  likely 
to  remember  the  conversation  long  enough — at  least,  I  am  sure 
I  should." 

"  Brenda,"  replied  Minna,  "  you  have  heard  the  good  minis- 
ter of  the  Cross  Kirk  say,  that  human  wisdom  was  worse  than 
folly,  when  it  was  applied  to  mysteries  beyond  its  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  that,  if  we  believed  QQ  more  than  we  could  under- 
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Stand,  we  should  resist  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  which 
presented  us,  at  every  turn,  circumstances  as  certain  as  they 
were  unintelligible." 

"  You  are  too  learned  yourself,  sister,"  answered  Brenda, 
"  to  need  the  assistance  of  the  good  minister  of  Cross  Kirk  ; 
but  I  think  his  doctrine  only  related  to  the  mysteries  of  our 
religion,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  without  investigation  or 
doubt — ^but  in  things  occurring  in  common  life,  as  God  has 
bestowed  reason  upon  us,  we  cannot  act  wrong  in  employing  it. 
But  you,  my  dear  Minna,  have  a  warmer  fancy  than  mine, 
and  are  willing  to  receive  all  those  wonderful  stories  for  truth, 
because  you  love  to  think  of  sorcerers,  and  dwarfs,  and  water- 
spirits,  and  would  like  much  to  have  a  little  trow,  or  fairy,  as 
the  Scotch  call  them,  with  a  green  coat,  and  a  pair  of  wings  as 
brilliant  as  the  hues  of  the  starling's  neck,  specially  to  attend 
on  you." 

**  It  would  spare  you  at  least  the  trouble  of  lacing  my 
boddice,"  said  Minna,  "  and  of  lacing  it  wrong,  too  ;  for  in  the 
heat  of  your  argument  you  have  missed  two  eyalet-holes." 

**  That  error  shall  be  presently  mended,"  said  Brenda ; 
"and  then,  as  one  of  our  friends  might  say,  I  will  haul  tight 
and  belay — ^but  you  draw  your  breath  so  deeply,  that  it  will  be 
a  difficult  matter." 

''I  only  sighed,"  said  Minna,  in  some  confusion,  "to  think 
how  soon  you  can  trifle  with  and  ridicule  the  misfortunes  of 
this  extraordinary  woman." 

'*  I  do  not  ndicule  them,  God  knows  1 "  replied  Brendai 
somewhat  angrily ;  "  it  is  you,  Minna,  who  turn  all  I  say  in 
truth  and  kindness,  to  something  harsh  or  wicked.  I  look  on 
Noma  as  a  woman  of  very  extraordinary  abilities,  which  are 
very  often  reconciled  with  a  strong  cast  of  insanity;  and  I 
consider  her  as  better  skilled  in  the  signs  of  the  weather  than 
any  woman  in  Zedand.  But  that  she  has  any  power  over  the 
elements,  1  no  more  believe,  than  I  do  in  the  nursery  stories  of 
King  Erick,  who  could  make  the  wind  blow  from  the  point  he 
set  his  cap  to." 

Minna,  somewhat  nettled  with  the  obstinate  incredulity  of 
her  sfeter,  replied  sharply,  "  And  yet,  Brenda,  this  woman — 
half-mad  woman,  and  the  veriest  impostor — is  the  person  by 
whom  you  choose  to  be  advised  in  the  matter  next  your  own 
heart  at  this  moment ! '' 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Brenda,  coloring 
deeply,  and  shitting  to  get  away  from  her  sister.  But,  as  she 
iras  now  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  being  laced  in  her  turn. 
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her  sister  had  the  means  of  holding  her  fast  by  the  silken  string 
with  which  she  was  fastening  the  boddice,  and,  tapping  her  on 
the  neck,  which  expressed,  by  its  sudden  writhe,  and  sudden 
change  to  a  scarlet  hue,  as  much  pettish  confusion  as  she  had 
desire  to  provoke,  she  added,  more  mildly,  "  Is  it  not  strange, 
Brenda,  that,  used  as  we  have  been  by  the  stranger  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  whose  assurance  has  brought  him  uninvited  to  a 
house  where  his  presence  is  so  unacceptable,  you  should  still 
look  on  or  think  of  him  with  favor  ?  Surely  that  you  do  so 
should  be  a  proof  to  you,  that  there  are  such  things  as  spells 
in  the  country,  and  that  you  yourself  labor  under  them.  It  is 
not  for  nought  that  Mordaunt  wears  a  chain  of  elfin  gold — ^look 
to  it,  Brenda,  and  be  wise  in  time." 

••  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mordaunt  Mertoun,"  answered 
Brenda,  hastily,  "  nor  do  I  know  or  care  what  he  or  any  other 
young  man  wears  about  his  neck.  I  could  see  all  the  gold 
chains  of  all  the  bailies  of  Edinburgh,  that  Lady  Glowrowrum 
speaks  so  much  of,  without  falling  in  fancy  with  one  of  the 
wearers."  And  having  thus  complied  with  the  female  rule  of 
pleading  not  guilty  in  general  to  such  an  indictment,  she 
immediately  resumed,  in  a  different  tone,  ''But  to  say  the 
truth,  Minna,  I  think  you,  and  all  of  you,  have  judged  far  too 
hastily  about  this  young  friend  of  ours,  who  has  been  so  long 
our  most  intimate  companion.  Mind,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  is  no 
more  to  me  than  he  is  to  you — ^who  best  know  how  little 
difference  he  made  betwixt  us ;  and  that,  chain  or  no  chain^ 
he  lived  with  us  like  a  brother  with  two  sisters ;  and  yet  you 
can  turn  him  off  at  once,  because  a  wandering  seaman,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  and  a  peddling  yagger,  whom  we  well 
know  to  be  a  thief,  a  cheat,  and  a  liar,  speak  words  and  carry 
tales  in  his  disfavor !  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  said  he  could 
have  his  choice  of  cither  of  us,  and  only  waited  to  see  which 
was  to  have  Burgh  Westra  and  Brednes  Voe — 1  do  not  believe 
he  ever  spoke  such  a  word,  or  harbored  such  a  thought,  as 
that  of  making  a  choice  between  us." 

••  Perhaps,"  said  Minna,  coldly,  "  you  may  have  had  reason 
to  know  that  his  choice  was  already  determined." 

**  I  will  not  endure  this,"  said  Brenda,  giving  way  to  her 
natural  vivacity,  and  sprinj^ing  from  between  her  sister's  hands ; 
then  turning  around  and  facing  her,  while  her  glowing  cheek 
was  rivalled  in  the  deepness  of  its  crimson  by  as  much  of  her 
neck  and  bosom  as  the  upper  part  of  the  half-laced  boddice 
permitted  to  be  visible, — "  Even  from  you,  Minna,"  she  said, 
**  I  will  not  endure  this  I    You  know  that  all  my  life  I  have 
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spoken  the  truth,  and  that  I  love  the  truth ;  and  I  tell  you 
that  Mordaunt  Mertoun  never  in  his  life  made  distinction 
betwixt  you  and  me  until " 

Here  some  feelings  of  consciousness  stopped  her  short,  and 
her  sister  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  Until  when^  Brenda  ?  Me- 
thinks  your  love  of  truth  seems  choked  with  the  sentence  you 
were  bringing  out." 

"  Until  you  ceased  to  do  him  the  justice  he  deserves,"  said 
Brenda,  firmly,  "  since  I  must  speak  out.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  will  not  long  throw  away  his  friendship  on  you,  who 
hold  it  so  lightly," 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Minna ;  "  you  are  secure  from  my  rivalry, 
either  in  his  love  or  friendship.  But  bethink  you  better 
Brenda — this  is  no  scandal  of  Cleveland's — Cleveland  is  m- 
capable  of  slander — no  falsehood  of  Bryce  Snailsfoot — not  one 
of  our  friends  or  acquaintance  but  says  it  has  been  the  common 
talk  of  the  island,  that  the  daughters  of  Magnus  Troil  were 
patiently  awaiting  the  choice  of  the  nameless  and  birthless 
stranger,  Mordaunt  Mertoun. — Is  it  fitting  that  this  should  be 
said  of  us,  the  descendants  of  a  Norwegian  Yarl,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  first  Udaller  in  Zetland?  or,  would  it  be 
modest  or  maidenly  to  submit  to  it  un resented,  were  we  the 
meanest  lasses  that  ever  lifted  a  milk-pail  ? " 

"  The  tongues  of  fools  are  no  reproach,"  replied  Brenda, 
warmly ;  "  I  will  never  quit  my  own  thoughts  of  an  innocent 
friend  for  the  gossip  of  the  island,  which  can  put  the  worst 
meaning  on  the  most  innocent  actions." 

"  Hear  but  what  our  friends  say,"  repeated  Minna ;  "  hear 
but  the  Lady  Glowrowrum ;  hear  but  Maddie  and  Clara 
Groatsettar." 

"  If  I  were  to  hear  Lady  Glowrowrun,"  said  Brenda,  steadily, 
"  I  should  listen  to  the  worst  tongue  in  Zetland  ;  and  as  for 
Maddie  and  Clara  Groatsettar,  they  were  both  blithe  enough  to 
get  Mordaunt  to  sit  betwixt  them  at  dinner  the  day  before 
yesterdav,  as  you  might  have  observed  yourself,  but  that  your 
ear  was  better  engaged." 

"  Your  eyes,  at  least,  have  been  but  indifferently  engaged, 
Brenda,"  retorted  the  elder  sister,  "  since  they  were  fixed  on  a 
young  man,  whom  all  the  world  but  yourself  believes  to  have 
talked  of  us  with  the  most  insolent  presumption ;  and  even  if 
he  be  innocently  charged,  Lady  Glowrowrum  says  it  is  un- 
maidenly  and  bold  of  you  even  to  look  in  the  direction  where 
he  sits,  knowing  it  must  confirm  such  reports." 

"  I  will  look  which  way  I  please,"  said  Brenda,  growing 
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Still  wanner ;  "  Lady  Glowrownim  shall  neither  rule  my 
thoughts,  nor  my  words,  nor  my  eyes*  I  hold  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun  to  be  innocent, — I  will  look  at  him  as  such, — I  will  speak 
of  him  as  such ; — and  if  I  did  not  speak  to  him  also,  and  behave 
to  him  as  usual,  it  is  in  obedience  to  my  father,  and  not  for 
what  Lady  Glowrowrun,  and  all  her  nieces,  had  she  twenty 
instead  of  two,  could  think,  wink,  nod,  or  tattle,  about  the 
matter  that  concerns  them  not." 

**  Alas  I  Brenda,"  answered  Minna,  with  calmness,  "  this 
vivacity  is  more  than  b  required  for  the  defence  of  the  character 
of  a  mere  friend ! — Beware — He  who  ruined  Noma's  peace  for- 
ever, was  a  stranger,  admitted  to  her  affections  against  the  will 
ot  her  family.'* 

"  He  was  a  stranger,"  replied  Brenda,  with  emphasis,  "  not 
only  in  birth,  but  in  manners.  She  had  not  been  bred  up  with 
him  trom  her  youth, — she  had  not  known  the  gentleness,  the 
frankness,  of  his  disposition,  by  an  intimacy  of  many  years. 
He  was  indeed  a  stranger,  in  character,  temper,  birth,  manners, 
and  morals — some  wandering  adventurer,  perhaps, whom  chance 
or  tempest  had  thrown  upon  the  islands,  and  who  knew  how  to 
mask  a  false  heart  with  a  frank  brow.  My  good  sister,  take 
home  your  own  warning.  There  are  other  strangers  at  Burgh 
Westra  besides  this  poor  Mordaunt  Mertoun." 

Minna  seemed  for  a  moment  overwhelmed  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  her  sister  retorted  her  suspicion  and  her  caution. 
But  her  natural  loftiness  of  disposition  enabled  her  to  reply  with 
assumed  composure. 

*'  Were  I  to  treat  you,  Brenda,  with  the  want  of  confidence 
you  show  towards  me,  I  might  reply,  that  Cleveland  is  no  more 
to  me  than  Mordaunt  was  ;  or  than  young  Swaraster,  or  Law- 
rence Ericson,  or  any  other  favorite  guest  of  my  father's,  now 
is.  But  I  scorn  to  deceive  you,  or  to  disguise  my  thoughts. — I 
love  Clement  Cleveland." 

*'  Do  not  say  so,  my  dearest  sister,"  said  Brenda,  abandon- 
ing at  once  the  air  of  acrimony  with  which  the  conversation  had 
been  latterly  conducted,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
sister's  neck,  with  looks,  and  with  a  tone  of  the  most  earnest 
affection, — "  do  not  say  so,  I  implore  you  1  I  will  renounce 
Mordaunt  Mertoun, — I  will  swear  never  to  speak  to  him  again ; 
but  do  not  repeat  that  you  love  this  Cleveland  ! " 

"  And  why  should  I  not  repeat,"  said  Minna,  disengaging 
herself  gently  from  her  sister's  grasp,  "  a  sentiment  in  which  I 
glory  ?  The  boldness,  the  strength  and  energy,  of  his  char- 
acter, to  which  command  is  natural,  and  fear  unknown, — these 
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very  prc^ities,  which  alarm  you  for  my  happiness,  are  the 
qualities  which  ensure  it  Remember,  Brenda,  that  when  your 
foot  loved  the  calm  smooth  sea-beach  of  the  summer  sea,  mine 
ever  delighted  in  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  when  the  waves 
were  in  fury." 

"  And  it  is  even  that  which  I  dread,"  said  Brenda  ;  "  it  is 
even  that  adventurous  disposition  which  now  is  urging  you  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  more  dangerous  than  ever  was  washed 
by  a  spring-tide.  This  man, — do  not  frown,  I  will  say  no 
slander  of  him, — but  is  he  not,  even  in  your  own  partial  judg- 
ment, stem  and  overbearing?  accustomed,  as  you  say,  to 
command ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  commanding  where  he 
has  no  right  to  do  so,  and  leading  whom  it  Would  most  become 
him  to  follow  ?  rushing  on  danger,  rather  for  its  own  sake,  than 
for  any  other  object  ?  And  can  you  think  of  being  yoked  with 
a  spirit  so  unsettled  and  stormy,  whose  life  has  hitherto  been 
led  in  scenes  erf  death  and  peril,  and  who,  even  while  sitting  by 
your  side,  cannot  disguise  his  impatience  again  to  engage  in 
them  ?  A  lover,  methinks,  should  love  his  mistress  better  than 
his  own  life  ;  but  yours  my  dear  Minna,  loves  her  less  than  the 
pleasure  of  inflicting  death  on  others." 

"  And  it  is  even  for  that  I  love  him,"  said  Minna.  •*  I  am 
a  daughter  of  the  old  dames  of  Norway,  who  could  send  their 
lovers  to  battle  with  a  smile,  and  slay  them  with  their  own 
hands,  if  they  returned  with  dishonor.  My  lover  must  scorn 
the  mockeries  by  which  our  degraded  race  strive  for  distinction, 
or  must  practice  them  only  in  sport,  and  in  earnest  of  nobler 
dangers.  No  whale-striking,  bird-nesting  favorite  for  me ;  my 
lover  must  be  a  Sea-king,  or  wh'^.f  else  modern  times  may  give 
that  draws  near  to  that  lofty  character." 

**  Alas,  my  sister ! "  saia  Brenda,  **  it  is  now  that  I  must  in 
earnest  begin  to  believe  the  force  of  spells  and  of  charms.  You 
remember  the  Spanish  story  which  you  took  from  me  long  since, 
because  I  said,  in  your  admiration  of  the  chivalry  of  the  olden 
times  of  Scandinavia,  you  rivalled  the  extravagance  of  the 
hero.  Ah,  Minna  I  your  color  shows  that  your  conscience 
checks  you,  and  reminds  you  of  the  book  I  mean  ; — is  it  more 
wise,  think  you,  to  mistake  a  windmill  for  a  giant,  or  the  com- 
mander of  a  paltry  corsair  for  a  Kiempe,  or  a  Vi-king  ? " 

Minna  did  indeed  color  with  anger  at  this  insinuation,  of 
which,  )>erhaps  she  felt  in  some  degree  the  truth. 

•'  You  have  a  right,"  she  said,  **  to  insult  me,  because  yoti 
are  possessed  of  my  secret." 

Brenda's  soft  heart  could  not  resist  this  charge  of  unkind^ 
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ness  ;  she  adjured  her  sister  to  pardon  her,  and  the  natural 
gentleness  of  Minna's  feelings  could  not  resist  her  entreaties. 

"  We  are  unhappy,"  she  said,  as  she  dried  her  sister's  tears, 
"  that  we  cannot  see  with  the  same  eyes — let  us  not  make  each 
other  more  so  by  mutual  insult  and  unkindness.  You  have  my 
secret — It  will  not,  perhaps,  long  be  one,  for  my  father  shall 
have  the  confidence  to  which  he  is  entitled,  as  soon  as  certain 
circumstances  will  permit  me  to  offer  it.  Meantime,  I  repeat, 
^ou  have  my  secret,  and  I  more  than  suspect  that  I  have  yours 
in  exchange,  though  you  refuse  to  own  it." 

''  How,  Minna,"  said  Brenda  ;  ^'  would  you  have  me  acknowl- 
edge for  any  one  such  feelings  as  you  allude  to,  ere  he  has  said 
the  least  word  that  could  justify  such  a  confession  ? " 

'*  Surely  not ;  but  a  hidden  fire  may  be  dbtinguished  by 
heat  as  well  as  flame." 

"  Vou  understand  these  signs,  Minna,"  said  Brenda,  hang* 
ingvdown  her  head,  and  in  vain  endeavoring  to  suppress  tfa^ 
temptation  to  repartee  which  her  sister's  remark  offered  ;  '*  but 
I  can  only  say,  that  if  ever  I  love  at  all,  it  shall  not  be  until  I 
have  been  asked  to  do  so  once  or  twice  at  least,  which  has  not 
yet  chanced  to  me.  But  do  not  let  us  renew  our  quarrel,  and 
rather  let  us  think  why  Noma  should  have  told  us  that  horrible 
tale,  and  to  what  she  expects  it  should  lead." 

"It  must  have  been  as  a  caution,"  replied  Minna — " a  cau- 
tion which  our  situation,  and,  1  will  not  deny  it,  which  mine  in 
particular,  might  seem  to  her  to  call  for  ; — but  I  am  alike  strong 
m  my  own  innocence,  and  m  the  honor  of  Cleveland." 

Brenda  would  fain  have  replied,  that  she  did  not  confide  so 
absolutely  in  the  latter  security  as  in  the  first ; — but  she  was 
prudent,  and,  forbearing  to  awake  the  former  painful  discussion, 
only  replied,  *'  It  is  strange  that  Noma  should  have  said  noth* 
ing  more  of  her  lover.  Surely  he  could  not  desert  her  in  the 
extremity  of  misery  to  which  he  had  reduced  her  ?  " 

''  There  may  be  agonies  of  distress,"  said  Minna,  after  a 
pause,  *'  in  which  the  mind  is  so  much  jarred,  that  it  ceases  to 
be  responsive  even  to  the  feelings  which  have  most  engrossed 
it ; — her  sorrow  for  her  lover  may  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
horror  and  despair." 

"  Or  he  may  have  fled  from  the  islands,  in  fear  of  our 
father's  vengeance,"  said  Brenda. 

"  If  for  fear,  or  faintness  of  heart,"  said  Minna,  looking  up- 
wards, *'  he  was  capable  of  flying  from  the  ruin  which  he  had 
occasioned,  I  trust  he  has  long  ere  this  sustained  the  punish* 
ment  which  Heaven  reserves  for  the  most  base  and  dastardly 
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of  traitors  and  of  cowards.  Come,  sister,  we  are  ere  this  ex- 
pected at  the  breakfast  board." 

And  they  went  thither,  arm  in  arm,  with  much  more  of  con- 
fidence than  had  lately  subsisted  between  them ;  the  little 
quarrel  which  had  taken  place  having  served  the  purpose  of  a 
bourasque^  or  sudden  squall,  which  dispels  mists  and  vapors, 
and  leaves  fair  weather  behind  it. 

On  their  way  to  the  breakfast  apartment,  they  agreed  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  and  might  be  imprudent,  to  communicate 
to  their  father  the  circumstance  of  the  nocturnal  visit,  or  to  let 
him  observe  that  they  now  knew  more  than  formerly  of  the 
melancholy  hbtory  of  Noma. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST, 

But  lost  to  me,  forerer  lost  those  \Brf%% 
Which  reaaoQ  scatters,  mnd  which  time  destrojiw 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  train  I  view, 
AU  in  the  merry  moonliffht  tippling  <^w* 
Even  the  last  hngering  fiction  of  tne  brain. 
The  churchyard  piost,  is  now  at  rest  again. 

Thb  LinuKY* 

The  moral  bard,*  from  whom  we  borrow  the  motto  of  this 
diapter,  has  touched  a  theme  with  which  most  readers  have 
some  feelings  that  vibrate  unconsciously.  Supersitition,  when 
not  arrayed  in  her  full  horrors,  but  laying  a  gentle  hand  only 
on  her  suppliant's  head,  had  charms  which  we  fail  not  to  regret, 
even  in  those  stages  of  society  from  which  her  influence  is  well 
nigh  banished  by  the  light  of  reason  and  general  education. 
At  least,  in  more  ignorant  periods,  her  system  of  ideal  terrors 
had  something  in  them  interesting  to  minds,  which  had  few 
means  of  excitement.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  those 
lighter  modifications  of  superstitious  feelings  and  practices 
which  mingle  in  the  amusement  of  the  ruder  ages,  and  are, 
like  the  auguries  of  Hallow-e*en  in  Scotland,  considered  partly 
as  matter  of  merriment,  partly  as  sad  and  prophetic  earnest. 
And,  with  similar  feelings,  people  even  of  tolerable  education 
have,  in  our  times,  sought  the  cell  of  a  fortune-teller,  upon  a 
frolic,  as  it  is  termed,  and  yet  not  always  in  a  disposition 
absolutely  skeptical  towards  the  responses  they  receive* 

*  CR«T,  Gtocge  Cnbbt.] 
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When  the  sisters  of  Burgh  Westra  arrived  in  the  apartment 
destined  for  a  breakfast  as  ample  as  that  which  we  have  de- 
scribed on  the  preceding  morning,  and  had  undergone  a  jocular 
rebuke  from  the  Udaller  for  their  late  attendance,  they  found 
the  company,  most  of  whom  had  already  breakfasted,  engaged 
in  an  ancient  Norwegian  custom,  of  the  character  which  we 
have  just  described. 

It  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  those  poems  of  the 
Scalds,  in  which  champions  and  heroines  are  so  often  repre- 
sented as  seeking  to  know  their  destiny  from  some  sorceress 
or  prophetess,  who,  as  in  the  legend  called  by  Gray  the  De- 
scent of  Odin,  awakens  by  the  force  of  Runic  rhyme  the  unwill- 
ing revealer  of  the  doom  of  fate,  and  compels  from  her  answers, 
often  of  dubious  import,  but  which  were  then  believed  to  ex- 
press some  shadow  of  the  events  of  futurity. 

An  old  sibyl,  Euphane  Fea,  the  housekeeper  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  installed  in  the  recess  of  a  large  window, 
studiously  darkened  by  bear-skins  and  other  miscellaneous 
drapery,  so  as  to  give  it  something  the  appearance  of  a  Lap- 
lander's hut,  and  accommodated,  like  a  confessional  chair,  with 
an  aperture,  which  permitted  the  person  within  to  hear  with 
ease  whatever  questions  should  be  put,  though  not  to  see  the 
querist.  Here  seated,  the  Voluspa,  or  sibyl,  was  to  listen  to 
the  rhythmical  inquiries  which  should  be  made  to  her,  and 
return  an  extemporaneous  answer.  The  drapery  was  supposed 
to  prevent  her  from  seeing  by  what  individuals  she  was  con- 
sulted, and  the  intended  or  accidental  reference  which  the 
answer  given  under  such  circumstances  bore  to  the  situation 
of  the  person  by  whom  the  question  was  asked,  often  furnished 
food  for  laughter,  and  sometimes,  as  it  happened,  for  more 
serious  refiecdon.  The  sibyl  was  unusually  chosen  from  herpos- 
sessing  the  talent  of  improvisation  in  the  Norse  poetry ;  no 
unusual  accomplishment,  where  the  minds  of  many  were  stored 
with  old  verses,  and  where  the  rules  of  metrical  composition  are 
uncommonly  simple.  The  questions  were  also  put  in  verse ; 
but  as  this  power  of  extemporaneous  composition,  though  com* 
mon,  could  not  be  supposed  universal,  the  medium  of  an  in* 
terpreter  might  be  used  by  any  querist,  which  interpreter, 
holding  the  consulter  of  the  oracle  by  the  hand,  and  standing 
by  the  place  from  which  the  oracles  were  issued,  had  the  task 
of  rendering  into  verse  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Claud  Halcro  was  summoned,  by 
the  universal  voice,  to  perform  the  part  of  int^erpreter ;  and, 
after  shaking  his  head,  and  muttering  some  apology  for  decay 
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^  memory  and  poetical  powers,  contradicted  at  once  by  his 
own  conscious  ^mile  of  confidence  and  by  the  general  shout  of 
the  company,  the  Hght-hearted  old  man  came  forward  to  play 
his  part  in  the  proposed  entertainment. 

But  just  as  it  was  about  to  commence,  the  arrangement  o£ 
parts  was  singularly  altered.  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,  whom 
everyone  excepting  the  two  sisters  believed  to  be  at  the  dis« 
tance  of  many  miles,  suddenly,  and  without  greeting,  entered 
the  apartment,  walked  tnajestically  up  to  the  bearskin  taber- 
nacle, and  signed  to  the  female  who  was  there  seated  to  abdi- 
cate her  sanctuary  The  old  woman  camfe  forth,  shaking  her 
head,  and  looking  like  one  overwhelmed  with  fear ;  nor,  indeed, 
were  there  many  in  the  company  who  saw  with  absolute  com- 
posure, the  sudden  appearance  of  a  person,  so  well  known  and 
so  generally  dreaded  as  Noma. 

She  paused  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent ;  and,  as 
she  raised  the  skin  which  formed  the  entrance,  she  looked  up 
to  the  north,  as  if  imploring  from  that  quarter  a  train  of  in- 
spiration ;  then  signing  to  the  surprised  guests  that  they  might 
approach  in  succession  the  shrine  in  which  she  was  about  to 
install  herself,  she  entered  the  tent,  and  was  shrouded  from 
their  sight. 

But  this  was  a  different  sport  from  what  the  company  had 
meditated,  and  to  most  of  them  seemed  to  present  so  much 
more  of  earnest  than  of  game,  that  there  was  no  alacrity  shown 
to  consult  ^e  oracle.  The  character  and  pretensions  of  Noma 
seemed,  io  almost  all  present,  too  serious  for  the  part  which 
she  had  assumed ;  the  men  whispered  to  each  other,  and  the 
women,  according  to  Claud  Halcro,  realized  the  description  of 
glorious  John  Diyden, — 

^  With  horror  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  ran." 

The  pause  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  manly  voice  of  the 
Udaller.  "  Why  does  the  game  stand  still,  my  masters  ?,  Are 
you  afraid  because  my  kinswoman  is  to  play  our  Voluspa  r  It 
is  kindly  done  in  her,  to  do  for  us  what  none  in  the  isles  can 
do  so  well ;  and  we  will  not  baulk  our  Sport  for  it,  but  rather 
go  on  the  merrier." 

There  was  still  a  pause  in  the  company,  and  Magnus  Troil 
added,  "  It  shall  never  be  said  that  my  kinswoman  sat  in  her 
bower  unhalsed,*  as  if  she  were  some  of  the  old  mountain- 
giantesses,  and  all  from  faint  heart,    I  will  speak  first  myseH{ 

•[Unaaltitcd4 
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but  the  rhyme  comes  worse  from  my  tongue  than  when  I  ^ 
a  score  of  years  younger. — Claud  Halcro,  you  must  stand  by 
me." 

Hand  in  hand  they  approached  the  shrine  of  the  supposed 
sibyl  and  after  a  moment's  consultation  together,  Halcro  thus  ex- 
pressed the  query  of  his  friend  and  patron.  Now,  the  Udaller, 
like  many  persons  of  consequence  in  Zetland,  who,  as  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  *  has  testified  for  them,  had  begun  thus  earlv  to  apply 
both  to  commerce  and  navigation,  was  concerned  to  some 
extent  in  the  whale  fishery  of  the  season,  and  the  bard  had 
been  directed  to  put  into  his  halting  verse  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing its  success. 

Claud  Halcro. 

''Mother  darksome.  Mother  dread. 
Dweller  on  the  Fitful  Head, 
Thou  canst  see  what  deeds  are  done 
Under  the  nevcr-settine  sun. 
Look  through  sleet,  and  look  through  frost, 
Look  to  Greenland's  caves  and  coast, — 
By  the  iceberg  is  a  sail 
Chasing  of  the  swanhv  whale; 
Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread. 
Tell  us,  has  the  good  ship  sped?" 

The  jest  seemed  to  turn  to  earnest,  as  all,  bending  their 
heads  around,  listened  to  the  voice  of  Noma,  who,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  answered  from  the  recesses  of  the  tent  in 
which  she  was  enclosed : — 

NORNA. 

"The  thought  of  the  aged  is  ever  on  gear, 
•  On  his  fishing,  his  furrow,  his  flock,  and  his  steer ; 
But  thrive  may  his  fishing,  flock,  furrow,  and  herd. 
While  the  aged  for  anguish  shall  tear  his  gray  beard." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  Triptolemus 
bad  time  to  whisper,  "  If  ten  witches  and  as  many  warlocks 
were  to  swear  it,  I  will  never  believe  that  a  decent  man  will 
either  fash  his  beard  or  himself  about  anything,  so  long  as 
stock  and  crop  goes  as  it  should  do." 

But  the  voice  from  within  the  tent  resumed  its  low  monot* 
onous  tone  of  recitation,  and,  interrupting  farther  commentary, 
proceeded  as  follows  ; — 

•  IThe  DtscriMim  pf  iJu  ItU*  cf  Orkmty  •tulZ§tUmd  «m  pnfaliihed  by  Sir  Rob«| 
Sibbaldt  M.  D. ,  Sdinbtush,  171 1,  loio.J 
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NORNA. 

•The  ship,  well-laden  as  bark  need  be. 

Lies  deep  in  the  furrow  of  the  Iceland  sea  ;— 

The  breeze  from  Zetland  blows  fair  and  soft, 

And  gayly  the  earland*  is  fluttering  aloft: 

Seven  good  fishes  have  spouted  their  last. 

And  their  jaw-bones  are  hanging  to  yard  and  mast  ;t 

Two  are  for  Lerwick,  and  two  for  Kirkwall, — 

And  three  for  Burgh  Westra,  the  choicest  of  all." 

**  Now  the  poiwers  above  look  down  and  protect  us  I "  said 
Bryce  Snailsfoot ;  "  for  it  is  mair  than  woman's  wit  that  has 
spaed  out  that  ferly.  I  saw  them  at  North  Ronaldshaw,  that 
had  seen  the  good  bark,  the  Olave  of  Lerwick,  that  our  worthy 
patron  has  such  a  great  share  in  that  she  may  be  called  his 
own  in  a  manner,  and  they  had  broomed  \  the  ship,  and,  as 
sure  as  there  are  stars  in  heaven,  she  answered  them  for  seven 
fish,  exact  as  Noma  has  telled  us  in  her  rhyme." 

"XJmph — seven  fish  exactly?  and  you  heard  it  at  North 
Ronaldshaw  ?  "  said  Captain  Clevelana,  **  and  I  suppose  told 
it  as  a  good  piece  of  news  when  you  came  hither?  " 

"  It  never  crossed  my  tongue,  Captaip,"  answered  the  ped- 
ler ;  **  I  have  k^nd  mony  chapmen,  travelling  merchants,  and 
such  like,  neglect  their  goods  to  carry  clashes  and  clavers  up 
and  down,  from  one  country-side  to  another ;  but  that  is  no 
traffic  of  mine.  I  dinna  believe  I  have  mentioned  the  Olave's 
having  made  up  her  cargo  to  three  folks  since  I  crossed  to 
Dunrossness." 

"  But  if  one  of  those  three  had  spoken  the  news  over  again, 
and  it  is  two  to  one  that  such  a  thing  happened,  the  old  lady 
prophesies  upon  velvet." 

Such  was  the  speech  of  Cleveland,  addressed  to  Magnus 
Troil,  and  heard  without  any  applause.  The  Udaller's  respect 
for  his  country  extended  to  its  superstitions,  and  so  did  the  in« 
terest  which  he  took  in  his  unfortunate  kinswoman.  If  he  never 
rendered  a  precise  assent  to  her  high  supernatural  pretensions, 
he  was  not  at  least  desirous  of  hearing  them  disputed  by 
others. 

"  Noma,"  he  said,  "  his  cousin"  (an  emphasis  on  the  word), 
"  held  no  communication  with  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  or  his  acquaint- 

*  The  garland  is  an  artificial  coronet,  composed  of  ribbons  by  those  young  women  who 
take  an  interest  in  a  whaling  vessel  or  her  crew ;  it  is  always  displayed  from  the  riggins^ 
and  preserved  with  great  care  durmg  the  voyage. 

t  The  best  oil  exudes  from  the  jaw-bones  of  the  whale,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing it,  are  suspended  to  the  masts  of  the  vessel. 

X  There  is  established  among  whalers  a  sort  of  telegraphic  singal.  in  which  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  motions,  made  with  a  broom,  exprew  to  any  other  veaiu  the  numbar  of  fish  whkb 
tbey  hare  caught. 
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ances.  He  did  not  pretend  to  explain  how  she  came  by  her 
information ;  but  he  had  always  remarked  that  Scotsmen,  and 
indeed  strangers  in  general,  when  they  came  to  Zetland,  were 
ready  to  find  reasons  for  things  which  remained  sufficiently 
obscure  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  dwelt  there  for  ages." 

Captain  Cleveland  took  the  hint,  and  bowed,  without  at* 
tempting  to  defend  his  own  skepticism. 

"  And  now  forward,  my  brave  hearts,"  said  the  Udaller ; 
'*  and  may  all  have  as  good  tidings  as  I  have !  Three  whales 
cannot  but  yield— let  me  think,  how  many  hogsheads " 

There  was  an  obvious  reluctance  on  the  piart  of  the  guests 
to  be  the  next  in  consulting  the  oracle  of  the  tent. 

"  Gude  news  are  welcome  to  some  folks,  if  they  came  frae 
the  deil  himself,"  said  Mistress  Baby  Yellowley,  addressing  the 
Lady  Glowrowrum, — for  a  sirtiilarity  of  disposition  in  some 
respects  had  made  a  sort  of  intimacy  betwixt  them — "  but  I 
think,  my  leddy,  that  this  has  ower  mickle  of  rank  witchcraft 
in  it,  to  have  the  countenance  of  douce  Christian  folks  like  you 
and  me,  my  leddy." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  what  you  say,  my  dame,"  re- 
pMed  the  good  Lady  Glowrowrum  ;  "  but  we  Hjaltlanders  are 
no  just  like  other  folks ;  and  this  woman,  if  she  be  a  witch, 
being  the  Fowd's  friend  and  near  kinswoman,  it  will  be  ill  taea 
if  we  haena  our  fortunes  spaed  like  a'  the  rest  of  them  ;  and 
sae  my  nieces  may  e*en  step  forward  in  their  turn  and  nae  harm 
dune.  They  will  hae  time  to  repent,  ye  ken,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  if  there  be  onything  wrang  in  it,  Mistress  Yellowley." 

While  others  remained  under  similar  uncertainty  and  appre- 
hension, Halcro,  who  siw  by  the  knitting  of  the  old  Udaller's 
brows,  and  by  a  certain  impatient  shufHe  of  his  right  foot,  like 
the  motion  of  a  man  who  with  difficulty  refrains  from  stamping, 
that  his  patience  began  to  wax  rather  thin,  galjantly  declared, 
that  he  himself  would,  in  his  own  person,  and  not  as  a  procu* 
rator  for  others  put  the  next  query  to  the  Pythoness,  He 
paused  a  minute — collected  his  rhymes,  and  thus  addressed  hei^ 

Claud  Halcro. 

•  Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread, 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful  Head, 
Thou  haste  conn'd  full  many  a  rhyme, 
That  lives  upon  the  surge  of  time : 
Tell  me  shall  my  lays  be  sung, 
Like  Hacon's  ot  the  eolden  tongue. 
Long  after  Halcro's  dead  and  gone  ? 
Or,  shall  Hjaltland's  mistrel  own   . 
One  note  to  rival  glorious  John?**  ^ 
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The  voice  of  the  sibyl  immediately  replied  from  her  san4* 
tuary, 

Norn  A. 

••  The  infant  loves  the  rattle's  poise ; 
Age»  double  childhood,  hath  its  toys ; 
But  different  far  the  descant  rmgs, 
A  -.  strikec  a  different  hand  the  ctrings. 
The  eagle  mounts  the  polar  sky — 
The  Inlber^oose,  unskilFd  to  fly. 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along. 
Where  seal  and  sea-dog  list  his  song.** 

Halcro  bit  his  lip,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then,  in- 
stantly recovering  his  good-humor,  and  the  ready,  though 
slovenly  power  of  extemporaneous  composition,  with  which 
long  habit  had  invested  him,  he  gallantly  rejoined, 

Claud  Halcro. 

••  Be  mine  the  Imber-goose  to  play, 
And  haunt  lone  cave  and  silent  Day;— 
Th*  archer's  ain  so  shall  I  shun — 
So  shall  i  'scape  the  leveird  gun- 
Content  my  verse's  tuneless  jmgle, 
With  Thule'c  sounding  tides  to  mingle, 
While,  to  thw  ear  of  wondering  wight, 
Upon  the  distant  headland's  height, 
Soften'd  by  mbrmur  of  the  sea, 
The  rude  sounds  Sw-em  like  harmony  I 

As  the  little  bard  stepped  back,  with  an  alert  gait,  and  satis^ 
fied  air,  general  applause  followed  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
he  had  acquiesced  in  the  doom  which  levelled  him  with  an  Im- 
ber-goose. But  his  resigned  and  courageous  submbsion  did  not 
even  yet  encourage  any  other  person  to  consult  the  redoubted 
Noma. 

••  The  coward  fools  I "  said  the  Udaller.  "  Are  you  too 
afraid,  Captain  Cleveland,  to  speak  to  an  old  woman  ? — Ask 
her  anything — ask  her  whether  the  twelve-gun  sloop  at  Kirkwall 
be  your  consort  or  no." 

Cleveland  looked  at  Minna,  and  probably  conceiving  that 
she  watched  with  anxiet7  his  answer  to  her  father's  question,  he 
collected  himself,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  I  never  was  afraid  of  man  or  woman. — Master  Halcro,  you 
have  heard  the  question  which  our  host  desires  me  to  ask — ^put 
it  in  my  name,  and  in  your  own  way — I  pretend  to  as  little  skill 
ID  poetry  as  I  do  in  witchcraft." 

Halcro  did  not  wait  to  be  invited  twice,  but,  grasping' Cap* 
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tain  Cleveland's  hand  in  his,  according  to  tlie  form  which  the 
game  prescribed,  he  put  the  query  which  the  Udaller  had  dic- 
tated to  the- stranger  in  the  following  words : 

Claud  Halcro. 

'*  Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread, 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful  Head, 
A  gallant  bark  from  far  abroad. 
Saint  Magnus  hath  her  in  his  road, 
With  guns  and  firelocks  not  a  few — 

-   A  silken  and  a  scarlet  crew, 
Deep  stored  with  precious  merchandise. 
Of  gold,  and  goods  of  rare  device : 
What  interest  hath  our  comrade  bold 
In  bark  and  crew,  in  goods  and  gold  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  unusual  duration  ere  the  oracle  would 
return  any  answer ;  and  when  she  replied,  it  was  in  a  lower, 
though  an  equally  decided  tone,  with  that  which  she  had 
hitherto  employed : — 

NORNA. 

''Gold  is  ruddy,  fair,  and  free. 
Blood  is  crimson,  and  dark  to  see  ;— 
I  looked  out  on  Saint  Magnus  Bay. 
And  I  saw  a  falcon  that  struck  her  prey,— 
A  gobbet  of  flesh  m  her  beak  she  bore, 
And  talons  and  singles  are  dripping  with  gore ; 
Let  him  that  asks  after  them  look  on  his  hand. 
And  if  there  is  blood  on't  he's  one  of  their  band." 

Cleveland  smiled  scornfully,  and  held  out  his  hand, — "  Few 
men  have  been  on  the  Spanish  Main  as  often  as  I  have,  with? 
out  having  had  to  do  with  the  Guarda  Castas  otK:e  and  again  \ 
but  there  never  was  aught  like  a  stain  on  my  hand  that  a  wet 
towel  would  not  wipe  away." 

The  Udaller  added  his  voice  potential — "  There  is  never 
peace  with  Spaniards  beyond  the  Line, — I  have  heard  Captain 
Tragendeck  and  honest  old  Commodore  Rummelaer  say  so  a 
hundred  times,  and  they  have  both  been  down  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  and  all  thereabouts. — I  hate  all  Spaniards,  since 
they  came  here  and  reft  the  Fair  Isle  men  of  their  vix'ers  in 
1588.*  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  speak  of  it ;  and  there  is 
an  old  Dutch  history  somewhere  about  the  house,  that  shows 

*  The  Admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  wrecked  on  the  Fair  Isle,  half-way  betwixt 
the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Archipelago.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  landed,  with  some  of 
his  people,  and  pillaged  the  Islanders  of  their  winter  stores.  These  strangers  are  ;-ement> 
6ered  as  having  remained  on  the  island  bsr  force*  and  00  bad  terms  with  the  inhabitantSi 
iU  ipring  returned,  when  they  c£Fected  th^  escape. 
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what  work  they  made  in  the  Loi¥  Countries  long  since.  There 
is  neither  mercy  nor  faith  in  them." 

"  True — true,  my  old  friend,"  said  Cleveland  •  "  they  are 
as  jealous  of  their  Indian  possessions  as  an  old  man  of  his 
young  bride ;  and  if  they  can  catch  you  at  disadvantage,  the 
mines  for  your  life  is  the  word, — and  so  we  fight  them  with  our 
colors  nailed  to  the  mast." 

**  That  is  the  way,"  shouted  the  Udaller  ;  "  the  old  British 
jack  should  never  down.  Whei;  I  tnink  of  the  wooden  wails, 
I  almosi  Think  myself  an  Englishman,  only  it  would  be  becoming 
too  like  my  Scottish  neighbors ; — but  come,  no  offence  to  any 
here,  gentlemen — all  are  friends,  and  all  are  welcome. — Come, 
Brenda,  go  on  with  the  play — do  you  speak  next,  you  have 
iNorse  rhymes  enough,  we  all  know." 

"  But  none  that  suit  the  game  we  play  at,  father,"  said 
Brenda,  drawing  back. 

"Nonsense!"  said  her  father,  pushing  her  onward,  while 
Halcro  seized  on  her  reluctant  hand;  "never  let  mistimed 
modesty  mar  honest  mirth — Speak  for  Brenda,  Halcro — it  is 
your  trade  to  interpret  vnaidens'  thoughts." 

The  poet  bowed  to  the  beautiful  young  woman,  with  the 
devotion  of  a  poet  and  the  gallantry  of  a  traveller,  and  having, 
in  a  whisper,  reminded  her  that  she  w^s  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  nonsense  he  was  about  to  speak,  he  paused,  looked  up- 
ward, simpered  as  if  he  had  caught  a  sudden  idea,  and  at  length 
set  off  in  the  following  verses : — 

Claud  HALcnob 

••Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread^ 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful  Head, 
Well  thou  know'bt  it  is  thy  task 
To  tell  what  beauty  will  not  ask  ;* 
Then  steep  thy  words  in  wine  and  milk. 
And  weave  a  doom  of  gold  and  silk, — 
For  we  would  know,  shall  Brenda  prove  ^ 

In  love,  and  happy  in  her  love  ?  " 

The  prophetess  replied  almost  immediately  from  behind  het 
ciirtaui>— 

NORNA. 

*Untouch*d  by  love,  the  maiden's  breaisi 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona'::  crest. 
High  seated  in  the  middle  sky. 
In  bright  and  barren  purity ; 
But  by  the  sunbeam  gently  kiss'^  . 
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Scarce  by  the  ganng  eye  %s  mtss'd, 
Ere  down  the  lonely  valley  stealing, 
Fresh  grass  and  growth  its  course  revealing 
It  cheers  the  flock,  revives  the  flower, 
And  decks  some  happy  shepherd's  bower." 

"  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  most  justly  spoken,"  said  the 
Udaller,  seizing  the  blushing  Brenda,  as  she  was  endeavoring 
to  escape — "  Never  think  shame  for  the  matter,  my  girl.  To 
be  the  mistress  of  some  honest  man's  house,  and  the  means  of 
maintaining  some  old  Norse  name,  making  neighbors  happy,  the 
poor  easy,  and  relieving  strangers,  is  the  most  creditable  lot  a 
young  woman  can  look  to,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  to  all  here. 
Come,  who  speaks  next  ? — ^good  husbands  are  going — M addle 
Groatsetter— my  pretty  Clafa,  come  and  have  your  share." 

The  Lady  Glowrowrum  shook  her  head,  and  "  could  not," 
she  said,  "  altogether  approve *' 

"  Enough  said — enough  said,"  replied  Magnus  ;  "  no  com- 
pulsion j  but  the  play  shall  go  on  till  we  are  tired  of  it.  Here, 
Minna — I  have  got  you  at  command.  Stand  forth,  my  girl — 
there  are  plenty  of  things  to  be  ashamed  of  besides  old-fashioned 
and  innocent  pleasantry. — Come,  I  will  speak  for  you  myself— 
though  I  am  not  sure  I  can  remember  rhyme  enough  for  it." 

There  was  a  slight  color  which  passed  rapidly  over  Minna's 
face,  but  she  instantly  regained  her  composure,  and  stood  erect 
by  her  father,  as  one  superior  to  any  little  jest  to  which  her 
situation  might  give  rise. 

Her  father,  after  some  rubbing  of  his  brow,  and  other 
mechanical  efforts  to  assist  his  memory,  at  length  recovered 
verse  sufficient  to  put  the  following  query,  though  in  less  gallant 
strains  than  those  of  Halcro  ^^ 

Magnus  Troiu 

**  Mother,  speak,  and  do  not  tsrry. 
Here's  a  maiden  fain  would  marry. 
Shall  she  marry,  ay  or  not  ? 
^  If  she  marry,  what  s  her  lot  ? " 

A  deep  sigh  was  uttered  within  the  tabernacle  of  the  sooth- 
sayer, as  if  she  compassionated  the  subject  of  the  doom  which 
she  was  obliged  to  pronounce.  She  then,  as  usual,  returned 
her  response : — 

NORNA. 

*  Untouched  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest ; 
So  pure,  so  free  from  earthly  dye. 
It  seems,  whilst  leaning  on  the  sky, 
Par^of  the  heaven  to  wkich  ^  ftigki 
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But  passion,  like  the  wild  March  rain, 
May  soil  the  wreath  with  many  a  stain. 
Wc  gaze — the  lovely  vision's  gone — 
A  torrent  fills  the  bed  of  stone, 
That,  hurrying  to  destruction's  shock, 
Leaps  headlong  from  the  lofty  rock." 

The  Udaller  heard  this  reply  with  high  resentment.  "  By 
the  bones  of  the  Martyr,"  he  said,  his  brave  visage  becoming 
suddenly  ruddy,  "  thb  is  an  abuse  of  courtesv  I  and,  were  it 
any  but  yourself  that  had  classed  my  daughter's  name  and  the 
word  destruction  together,  they  had  better  have  left  the  word 
unspoken.  But,  come  forth  of  the  tent,  thou  old  galdragon,"  * 
he  added,  with  a  smile — '*  I  should  have  known  that  thou  canst 
not  long  joy  in  anything  that  smacks  of  mirth,  God  help  thee  !  " 
His  summons  received  no  answer ;  and,  after  waiting  a  moment, 
he  again  addressed  her — "  Nay,  never  be  sullen  with  me,  kins- 
woman, though  I  did  speak  a  hasty  word— thou  knowest  I  bear 
malice  to  no  one  ;  least  of  all  to  thee — so  come  forth,  and  let 
us  shake  hands. — ^Thou  mightst  have  foretold  the  wreck  of  my 
ship  and  boats,  or  a  bad  herring-fishery,  and  I  should  have  said 
never  a  word  \  but  Minna  or  Brenda,  you  know,  are  things  which 
touch  me  nearer.  But  come  out,  shake  hands,  and  there  let 
there  be  an  end  on't." 

Noma  returned  no  answer  whatever  to  his  repeated  invoca- 
tions, and  the  company  began  to  look  upon  each  other  with 
some  surprise,  when  the  Udaller,  raising  the  skin  which  covered 
the  entrance  of  the  tent,  discovered  that  the  interior  was  empty. 
The  wonder  was  now  general,  and  not  unmixed  with  fear ;  for 
it  seemed  impossible  Uiat  Noma  could  have,  in  any  manner, 
escaped  from  the  tabernacle  in  which  she  was  enclosed,  without 
having  been  discovered  by  the  company.  Gone,  however,  she 
was,  and  the  Udaller,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  dropped 
the  skin<urtain  again  over  the  entrance  of  the  tent. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  "  we 
have  long  known  my  kinswoman,  and  that  her  ways  are  not 
like  those  of  the  ordinary  folks  of  this  world.  But  she  means 
well  by  Hjaltland,  and  hath  the  love  of  a  sister  for  me,  and  for 
my  house  ;  and  no  guest  of  mine  needs  either  to  fear  evil,  or 
to  take  offence,  at  her  hand.  I  have  little  doubt  she  will  be 
with  us  at  dinner-time." 

"  Now,  heaven  forbid  1 "  said  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowley — "  for, 
my  gude  Leddy  Glowrowrum,  to  tell  your  leddyship  the  truth, 

*  Galdra  JCiMtia— The  Norae  for  a  aorotress. 
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I  likena  cummers  that  can  come  and  gae  like  a  glance  ot  the 
sun,  or  the  whisk  of  a  whirlwind." 

"  Speak  lower,  speak  lower,"  said  the  Lady  Glowrowrum, 
''  and  be  thankful  that  yon  carlin  hasna  ta'en  the  house-side 
away  wi'  her.  The  like  of  her  have  played  warse  pranks,  and 
so  has  hersell,  unless  she  is  the  sairer  lied  on." 

Similar  murmurs  ran  through  the  rest  of  the  company,  until 
the  Udaller  uplifted  his  stentorian  and  imperative  voice  to  put 
them  to  silence,  and  invited,  or  rather  commanded,  the  attend- 
ance of  his  guests  to  behold  the  boats  set  off  for  the  haa/ox 
deep-sea  fishing. 

*^  The  wind  has  been  high  since  sunrise,''  be  said,  '*  and 
had  kept  the  boats  in  the  bay ;  but  now  it  ws^  favorable,  and 
they  would  sail  immediately." 

This  sudden  alteration  of  the  weather  occasioned  sundry 
nods  and  winks  amongst  the  guests,  who  were  not  indisposed  to 
connect  it  with  Noma's  sudden  disappearance ;  but,  without 
giving  vent  to  observations  which  could  not  but  be  disagreeable 
to  their  host,  they  followed  his  stately  step  to  the  shore,  as  the 
herd  of  deer  follows  the  leading  stag,  with  all  manner  of  re- 
spectful observance.* 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

Tbere  was  a  laughing  devil  in  hit  sneeiy 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 
And  where  his  frown  of  tutred  (Urkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled— and  Mercy  aigb'd  farewelL 

Tub  CoMAis,  CmmU  /• 

The  ling  or  white  fishery  is  the  principal  employment  of  the 
natives  of  Zetland,  and  was  formerly  that  upon  which  the  gen- 
try chiefly  depended  for  their  income,  and  the  poor  for  their 
subsistence.  The  fishing  season  is,  therefore,  like  the  harvest 
of  an  agricultural  country,  the  busiest  and  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  most  animated,  period  of  the  year. 

The  fishermen  of  each  district  assemble  at  particular  stations, 
with  their  boats  and  crews,  and  erect  upon  the  shore  small 
huts  composed  of  shingle,  and  covered  with  turf,  for  their 
temporary  lodging,  and  skeos,  or  drying  houses  for  the  fish  ;  so 
that  the  lonely  beach  at  once  assumes  the  appearance  of  an 
Indian  town.    The  banks  to  which  they  repair  for  the  Haaf 

•  Not«  N.    Fottane-teUing  rivaes. 
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fishing  are  often  many  miles  distant  from  the  station  where  the 
fish  is  dried  ;  so  that  they  are  always  twenty  or  thirty  hours 
absent,  frequently  longer ;  and  under  unfavorable  circumstances 
of  wind  and  tide,  they  remain  at  sea,  with  a  very  small  stock  of 
provisions,  and  in  a  boat  of  a  construction  which  seems  ex- 
tremely slender,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  are  sometimes  heard 
of  no  more.  The  departure  of  the  fishers,  therefore,  on  this  oc- 
cupatiDn,  has  in  it  a  character  of  danger  and  of  suffering,  which 
renders  it  dignified,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  females  who  remain 
on  the  beach,  watching  the  departure  of  the  lessening  boat,  or 
anxiously  looking  out  for  its  return,  gives  pathos  to  the  scene.* 

The  scene,  therefore,  was  in  busy  and  anxious  animation, 
when  the  Udaller  and  his  friends  appeared  on  the  beach.  The 
various  crews  of  about  thirty  boats,  amounting  each  to  from 
three  to  five  or  six  men,  were  taking  leave  of  their  wives  and 
female  relatives,  and  jumping  on  board  their  long  Norway  skiffs, 
where  their  lines  and  tackle  lay  ready  stowed.  Magnus  was 
not  an  idle  spectator  of  the  scene  ;  he  went  from  one  place  to 
another,  inquiring  into  the  state  of  their  provisions  for  the  voy- 
age, and  their  preparations  for  the  fishing — ^now  and  then,  with 
a  rough  Dutch  or  Norse  oath,  abusing  them  for  blockheads, 
for  going  to  sea  with  their  boats  indifferently  found,  but  always 
ending  by  ordering  from  his  own  stores  a  gallon  of  gin,  a 
lispund  of  meal,  or  some  similar  essential  addition  to  their  sea- 
stores.  The  hardy  sailors,  on  receiving  such  favors,  expressed 
their  thanks  in  the  brief  gruff  manner  which  their  landlord  best 
approved  ;  but  the  women  were  more  clamorous  in  their  grati- 
tude, which  Magnus  was  often  obliged  to  silence  by  cursing  all 
female  tongues  from  Eve's  downwards. 

At  length  all  were  on  board  and  ready,  the  sails  were  hoisted, 
the  signal  for  departure  given,  the  rowers  began  to  pull,  and 
all  started  from  the  shore,  in  strong  emulation  to  get  first  to 
the  fishing  ground,  and  to  have  their  lines  set  before  the  rest ; 
an  exploit  to  which  no  little  consequence  was  attached  by  the 
boat's  crew  who  should  be  happy  enough  to  perform  it. 

While  they  were  yet  within  hearing  of  the  shore,  they 
chanted  an  ancient  Norse  ditty,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  of 
which  Claud  Halcro  had  executed  the  following  literal  trans* 
lation : — 

"  Farewell,  merry  maidens,  to  song  and  to  laugh, 
For  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are  bound  to  the  Haaf 
And  we  must  have  labor,  and  hunger  and  pain, 
Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunrossness  agaio. 

*  NoteO*    Zetland  flahermen. 
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**  For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal, 
Wc  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpoise  and  seal ; 
The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  high, 
And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by. 

**  Sing  on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  follow,  like  thee, 
By  bank,  snoal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms  of  the  sea. 
And  when  twenty-score  fishes  are  straining  our  line, 
Sing  louder,  brave  bird,  for  their  spoils  shall  be  thine. 

**  Well  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we*ll  sing  when  we  haul. 
For  the  deeps  of  the  Ilaaf  have  enough  for  us  all ; 
There  is  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  the  carle, 
And  there's  wealth  for  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  earl. 

**  Huzza !  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for  the  Haaf, 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance  and  the  laugh  ; 
For  life  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without  oil : 
Then,  mirth  and  long  life  to  the  bold  Magnus  Troil ! " 

The  rude  words  of  the  song  were  soon  drowned  in  the  ripple 
of  the  waves,  but  the  tune  continued  long  to  mingle  with  the 
sound  of  wind  and  sea,  and  the  boats  were  like  so  many  black 
specks  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  diminishing  by  degrees  as 
they  bore  far  and  farther  seaward  ;  while  the  ear  could  distin- 
guish touches  of  the  human  voice,  almost  drowned  amid  that 
of  the  elements. 

The  fishermen's  wives  looked  their  last  after  the  parting 
sails,  and  were  now  departing  slowly,  with  downcast  and  anxious 
looks,  towards  the  huts  in  which  they  were  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  preparing  and  drying  the  fish,  with  which  they  hoped 
to  see  their  husbands  and  friends  return  deeply  laden.  Here 
and  there  an  old  sibyl  displayed  the  superior  importance  of  her 
experience,  by  predicting,  from  the  appearance  of  the  atmos- 
phere, that  the  wind  would  be  fair  or  foul,  while  others  recom- 
mended a  vow  to  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Ninians,  for  the  safety  of 
their  men  and  boats  (an  ancient  Catholic  superstition,  not  yet 
wholly  abolished),  and  others,  but  in  a  low  and  timorous  tone, 
regretted  to  their  companions,  that  Noma  of  Fitful  Head  had 
been  suffered  to  depart  in  discontent  that  morning  from  Burgh 
Westra,  "  and,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  that  they  suld  have  con- 
trived to  give  her  displeasure  on  the  first  day  of  the  white-fish- 
ing!" 

The  gentry  guests  of  Magnus  Troil,  having  whiled  away  as 
much  time  as  could  be  so  disposed  of,  in  viewing  the  little 
anrament  set  sail,  and  in  conversing  with  the  poor  women  who 
had  seen  their  friends  embark  in  it,  began  now  to  separate  into 
various  groups  and  parties^  which  strolled  in  different  direc- 
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tions,  as  fancy  led  them,  to  enjoy  what  may  be  called  the  clair- 
obscure  of  a  Zetland  summer  day,  which,  though  without  the 
brilliant  sunshine  that  cheers  other  countries  during  the  fine 
season,  has  a  mild  and  pleasing  character  of  its  own,  that 
softens  while  it  saddens  landscapes,  which,  in  their  own  lonely, 
bare,  and  monotonous  tone,  have  something  in  them  stern  as 
well  as  barren. 

In  one  of  the  loneliest  recesses  of  the  coast,  where  a  deep 
indenture  of  the  rocks  gave  the  tide  access  to  the  cavern,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  Helyer  of  Swartaster,  Minna  Troil  was  walking 
with  Captain  Cleveland.  They  had  probably  chosen  that  walk 
as  being  little  liable  to  interruption  from  others ;  for  as  the 
force  of  the  tide  rendered  the  place  unfit  either  for  fishing  or 
sailing,  so  it  was  not  the  ordinary  resort  of  walkers,  on  account 
of  its  being  the  supposed  habitation  of  a  Mermaid,  a  race  which 
Norwegian  superstition  invests  with  magical  as  well  as  mis- 
chievous qualities.  Here,  therefore,  Minna  wandered  with  her 
lover. 

A  small  spot  of  milk-white  sand,  that  stretched  beneath  one 
of  the  precipices  which  walled  in  the  creek  on  either  side, 
afifordbd  them  space  for  a  dry,  firm,  and  pleasant  walk  of  about 
a  hundred  yards,  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  a  dark  stretch 
of  the  bay,  which,  scarce  touched  by  the  wmd,  seemed  almost 
as  smooth  as  glass,  and  which  was  seen  from  between  two  lofty 
rocks,  the  jaws  of  the  creek,  or  indenture,  that  approached  each 
other  above,  as  if  they  wished  to  meet  over  the  dark  tide  that 
separated  them.  The  other  end  of  their  promenade  was  closed 
by  a  lofty  and  almost  unscaleable  precipice,  the  abode  of  hun- 
dreds of  sea-fowl  of  different  kinds,  in  the  bottom  6L  which  the 
huge  helyer,  or  sea-cave,  itself  yawned,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
swallowing  up  the  advancing  tide,  which  it  seemed  to  receive 
into  an  abyss  of  immeasurable  depth  and  extent.  The  entrance 
to  this  dismal  cavern  consisted  not  in  a  single  arch,  as  usual, 
but  was  divided  into  two,  by  a  huge  pillar  of  natural  rock, 
which,  rismg  out  of  the  sea,  and  extending  to  the  top  of  the 
cavern,  seemed  to  lend  its  support  to  the  roof,  and  thus  formed 
a  double  portal  to  the  helyer,  on  which  the  fishermen  and  peas- 
ants had  bestowed  the  rude  name  of  the  Devil's  Nostrils.  In 
this  wild  scene,  lonely  and  undisturbed  but  by  the  ciang  of  the 
seafowl,  Cleveland  had  already  met  with  Minna  Troil  more 
than  once ;  for  with  her  it  was  a  favorite  walk,  as  the  objects 
which  it  presented  agreed  peculiarly  with  the  love  of  the  wild, 
the  melancholy,  and  the  wonderful  But  now  the  conversation 
In  which  she  was  earnestly  engaged^  was  such  as  entirely  to 
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withdraw  her  attenffon,  as  well  as  that  of  her  companion,  from 
the  scenery  around  them. 

**  You  cannot  deny  it,"  she  said :  "  you  have  given  way  to 
feelings  respecting  this  young  man,  which  indicate  prejudice  and 
violence — the  prejudice  unmerited,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned 
at  least,  and  the  violence  equally  imprudent  and  unjustifiable." 

"I  should  have  thought,"  replied  Cleveland,  "that  the  ser- 
vice I  rendered  him  yesterday  might  have  freed  me  from  such 
a  charge.  I  do  not  talk  of  my  o\an  risk,  for  I  have  lived  in 
danger,  and  love  it ;  it  is  not  every  one,  however,  would  have 
ventured  so  near  the  furious  animal  to  save  one  with  whom 
they  had  no  connection." 

"  It  is  not  everyone,  indeed,  who  could  have  saved  him," 
answered  Minna  gravely  ;  "  but  everyone  who  has  courage  and 
generosity  would  have  attempted  it.  The  g^ddy-brained  Claud 
Halcro  would  have  done  as  much  as  you,  had  his  strength  been 
equal  to  his  courage — my  father  would  have  done  as  much, 
though  having  such  just  cause  of  resentment  against  the  young 
man,  for  his  vain  and  braggart  abuse  of  our  hospitality.  Do 
not,  therefore,  boast  of  your  exploit  too  much,  my  good  friend, 
lest  you  should  make  me  think  that  \x  required  too  great  an 
effort.  I  know  you  love  not  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  though  you 
exposed  your  own  life  to  save  his." 

**  Will  you  allow  nothing,  then,"  said  Cleveland,  "  for  the 
long  misery  I  was  made  to  endure  from  the  common  and  pre- 
vailing report,  that  this  beardless  bird-hunter  stood  betwixt  me 
and  what  1  on  earth  coveted  most — the  affections  of  Minna 
Troil?" 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  at  once  impassioned  and  insinuating, 
and  his  whole  language  and  manner  seemed  to  express  a  grace 
and  elegance,  which  formed  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the 
speech  and  gesture  of  the  unpolished  seaman,  which  he  usually 
affected  or  exhibited.  But  his  apology  was  unsatisfactory  to 
Minna. 

"  You  have  known,"  she  said,  "  perhaps  too  soon,  and  too 
well,  how  little  you  had  to  fear — if  you  indeed  feared — that 
Mertoun,  or  any  other,  had  interest  wkh  Minna  Troil. — ^Nay, 
truce  to  thanks  and  protestations :  1  would  accept  it  as  the 
best  proof  of  gratitude,  that  you  would  be  reconciled  with  this 
youth,  or  at  least  avoid  every  quarrel  with  him." 

"  That  we  should  be  friends,  Minna,  is  impossible,"  replied 
Cleveland  ;  "  even  the  love  I  bear  you,  the  most  powerful  emo- 
tion that  my  heart  ever  knew,  cannot  work  that  miracle." 

*' And  whyi  I  pray  you?"  said  Minna;  ^&ere  have  been 
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no  evil  offices  between  you,  but  rather  an  exdiange  of  mutual 
services ;  why  can  you  not  be  friends  ? — I  have  many  reasons 
to  wish  it." 

"  And  can  you,  then,  forget  the  slights  which  he  has  cast 
upon  Brenda,  and  on  yourself,  and  on  your  father's  house  ?  " 

"  I  can  forgive  them  all,"  said  Minna; — "can  you  not  say 
so  much,  who  have  in  truth  received  no  offence  ?  " 

Cleveland  looked  down,  and  paused  for  an  instant ;  then 
raised  his  head,  and  replied,  "  1  might  easily  deceive  you,  Minna, 
and  promise  you  what  my  soul  tells  me  is  an  impossibility ; 
but  I  am  forced  to  use  too  much  deceit  with  others,  and  with 
you  I  will  use  none.  I  cannot  be  friend  to  this  young  man  : — 
there  b  a  natural  dislike — an  instinctive  aversion — something 
like  a  principle  of  repulsion  in  our  mutual  nature,  which  makes 
us  odious  to  each  other.  Ask  himself — he  will  tell  you  he  has 
the  same  antipathy  against  me.  The  obligation  he  conferred 
on  me  was  a  bridle  to  my  resentment  \  but  I  was  so  galled  by 
the  restraint,  that  I  could  have  gnawed  the  curb  till  my  lips 
were  bloody." 

'*  You  have  worn  what  you  are  wont  to  call  your  iron  mask 
so  long,  that  your  features,"  replied  Minna,  '*  retain  the  impres- 
sions of  its  rigidity  even  when  it  is  removed." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  Minna,"  replied  her  lover,  "  and  you 
are  angry  with  me  because  I  deal  with  you  plainly  and  honestly. 
Plainly  and  honestly,  however,  will  I  say,  that  1  cannot  be 
Mertoun's  friend,  but  it  shall  be  his  own  fault,  not  mine,  if  I 
am  ever  his  enemy.  I  seek  not  to  Injure  him ;  but  do  not  ask 
me  to  bve  him.  And  of  this  remain  satisfied,  that  it  would  be 
vain  even  if  I  couM  do  so ;  for  as  sore  as  I  attempted  any  ad^ 
vances  towards  his  confidence,  so  sure  would  I  be  to  awaken 
his  disgust  and  suspicion.  Leave  us  to  the  exercise  of  our 
natural  feelings,  which,  as  they  will  unquestionably  keep  us  as 
far  separate  as  possible,  are  most  likely  to  prevent  any  possible 
interference  with  each  other.^ — Does  this  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  It  must,"  said  Minna,  "  since  you  tell  me  there  is  no  remedy. 
— ^And  now  tell  me  why  you  looked  so  grave  when  you  heard 
of  your  consort's  arrival — for  that  it  is  she  I  have  no  doubt — 
m  the  port  of  Kirkwall  ?  " 

"I  fear,"  replied  Cleveland,  "the  consequences  of  that 
vessel's  arrival  with  her  crew,  as  comprehending  the  ruin  of  my 
fondest  hopes.  I  had  made  some  progress  in  your  father's 
favor,  and,  with  time,  might  have  made  more,  when  hither  come 
Hawkins  and  the  rest  to  blight  my  prospects  forever.  I  told 
yoo  on  what  terms  we  parted.    I  then  coBunanded  a  ve^d 
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braver  and  better  found  than  their  own,  with  a  crew  who,  at  my 
slightest  nod,  would  have  faced  fiends  armed  with  their  own 
fiery  element ;  but  I  now  stand  alone,  a  single  man,  destitute 
of  all  means  to  overawe  or  to  restrain  them ;  and  they  will 
soon  show  so  plainly  the  ungovernable  license  of  their  habits 
and  dispositions,  that  ruin  to  themselves  and  to  me  will  in  ail 
probability  be  the  consequence." 

**  Do  not  fear  it,"  said  Minna  ;  "  my  father  can  never  be  so 
unjust  as  to  hold  you  liable  for  the  offences  of  others." 

"  But  what  will  Magnus  Troil  say  to  my  own  demerits,  fair 
Minna  ? "  said  Cleveland,  smiling. 

*'  My  father  is  a  Zetlander,  or  rather  a  Norwegian,"  said 
Minna,  '^  one  of  an  oppressed  race,  who  will  not  care  whether 
vou  fought  against  the  Spaniards,  who  are  the  tyrants  of  the 
New  World,  or  against  the  Dutch  and  English,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded to  their  usurped  dominions.  His  own  ancestors  sup- 
ported and  exercised  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  those  gallant 
barks,  whose  pennons  were  the  dread  of  all  Europe." 

"  1  fear,  nevertheless,"  said  Cleveland, "  that  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  sea-king  will  scarce  acknowledge  a  fitting  ac- 
quaintance in  a  moaem  rover.  I  have  not  disguised  from  you 
that  I  have  reason  to  dread  the  English  laws ;  and  Magnus, 
though  a  great  enemy  to  taxes,  imposts,  scat,  wattle,  and  so 
forth,  has  no  idea  of  latitude  upon  points  of  a  more  general 
character ; — he  would  willingly  reeve  a  rope  to  the  yard-arm 
for  the  benefit  of  an  unfortunate  buccanier." 

'*  Do  not  suppose  so,"  said  Minna ;  '*  he  himself  suffers 
too  much  oppression  from  the  tyrannical  laws  of  our  proud 
neighbors  of  Scotland.  I  trust  he  will  soon  be  able  to  rise  in 
resistance  against  them.  The  enemy — such  I  will  call  them — 
are  now  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  every  vessel  from 
their  coast  brings  intelligence  of  fresh  commotions — the  High- 
lands against  the  Lowlands  —  the  Williamites  against  the 
Jacobites — the  Whigs  against  the  Tories,  and,  to  sum  the  whol^ 
the  kingdom  of  England  against  that  of  Scotland.  What  is 
there,  as  Claud  Halcro  well  hinted,  to  prevent  our  availing 
ourselves  of  the  quarrels  of  these  robbers,  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  which  we  are  deprived  ?  " 

**  To  hoist  the  raven  standard  on  the  Castle  of  Scalloway," 
said  Cleveland,  in  imitation  of  her  tone  and  manner,  "  and  pro- 
claim your  father  Earl  Magnus  the  First  I  " 

'*  Earl  Magnus  the  Seventh,  if  it  please  you,"  replied  Minna  ; 
•*  for  six  of  his  ancestors  have  worn,  or  were  entitled  to  wear 
the  coronet  before  him.  You  laugh  at  my  ardor-^but  what  u 
there  to  prevent  all  this  ? " 
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•  Nothing  will  prevent  it,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  because  it 
will  never  be  attempted — Anything  might  prevent  it,  that  is 
equal  in  strength  to  the  long-boat  of  a  British  man-of-war.** 

"  You  treat  us  with  scorn,  sir,*'  replied  Minna ;  "  y^jt  your- 
self should  know  what  a  few  resolved  men  may  perform." 

"  But  they  must  be  armed,  Minna,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  and 
willing  to  place  their  lives  upon  each  desperate  adventure. — 
Think  not  of  such  visions.  Denmark  has  been  cut  down  into 
a  second-rate  kingdom,  incapable  of  exchanging  n  single  broad- 
side with  England ;  Norway  is  a  starving  wilderness ;  and  in 
these  islands,  the  love  of  independence  has  been  suppressed 
by  a  long  term  of  subjection,  or  shows  itself  but  in  a  few  mut- 
tered growls  over  the  bowl  and  bottle. — And  were  your  men  as 
willing  warriors  as  their  ancestors,  what  could  the  unarmed 
crews  of  a  few  fishing-boats  do  against  the  British  navy  ? — 
Think  no  more  of  it,  sweet  Minna — it  is  a  dream,  and  I  must 
term  it  so,  though  it  makes  your  eye  so  bright,  and  your  step 
so  noble." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  dream  !  "  said  Minna,  looking  down,  "  and 
it  ill  becomes  a  daughter  of  Hjatland  to  look  or  to  move  like 
a  free-woman — Our  eye  should  be  on  the  ground,  and  our  step 
slow  and  reluctant,  as  that  of  one  who  obeys  a  taskmaster." 

"  There  are  lands,"  said  Cleveland,  "  in  which  the  eye  may 
look  bright  upon  groves  of  the  palm  and  the  cocoa,  and  where 
the  foot  may  move  light  as  a  galley  under  sail,  over  fields  car- 
peted with  flowers,  and  savannahs  surrounded  by  aromatic 
thickets,  and  where  subjection  is  unknown,  except  that  of  the 
brave  to  the  bravest,  and  of  all  to  the  most  beautiful." 

Minna  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied,  and  then  answered, 
"  No,  Cleveland.  My  own  rude  country  has  charms  for  me, 
even  desolate  as  you  think  it,  and  depressed  as  it  surely  is, 
which  no  other  land  on  earth  can  offer  to  me.  I  endeavor  in 
vain  to  represent  to  myself  those  visions  of  trees,  and  of  groves, 
which  my  eye  never  saw ;  but  my  imagination  can  conceive  no 
sight  in  nature  more  sublime  than  these  waves,  when  agitateu 
by  a  storm,  -^c  more  beautiful,  than  when  they  come,  as  they 
now  do,  rolling  in  calm  tranquillity  to  the  shore.  Not  the 
fairest  scene  in  a  foreign  land, — not  the  brightest  sunbeam  that 
ever  shone  upon  the  richest  landscape,  would  win  my  thoughts 
for  a  moment  from  that  lofty  rock,  misty  hill,  and  wide-rolling 
ocean.  Hjatland  is  the  land  of  my  deceased  ancestors,  and 
of  my  living  father ;  and  in  Hjatland  will  I  live  and  die." 

"  Then  in  Hjaltland,"  answered  Cleveland,  "  will  I  too  live 
and  die.    I  will  not  go  to  Kirkwall, — I  will  not  make  my  exist- 
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ence  known  to  my  comrades,  from  whom  it  were  else  hard  for 
me  to  escape.  Your  father  loves  me,  Minna ;  who  knows 
whether  long  attention,  anxious  care,  might  not  bring  him  to 
receive  me  into  his  family  ?  Who  would  regard  the  length  of 
a  voyage  that  was  certain  to  terminate  in  happiness  ?  " 

'*  Dream  not  of  such  an  issue,"  said  Minna  ;  "  it  is  impos- 
sible. While  you  live  in  my  father's  house — while  you  receive 
his  assistance,  and  share  his  table,  you  will  find  him  the  gen- 
erous friend*  and  the  hearty  host ;  but  touch  him  on  what 
concerns  his  name  and  family,  and  the  frank-hearted  Udaller 
will  start  up  before  you  the  haughty  and  proud  descendant  of 
a  Norwegian  Yarl.  See  you, — a  moment's  suspicion  has  fallen 
on  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and  he  has  banished  from  his  favor  the 
youth  whom  he  so  lately  loved  as  a  son.  No  one  must  ally 
with  his  house  that  is  not  of  untainted  northern  descent" 

"  And  mine  may  be  so,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  me  upon 
the  subject,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  How  !  "  said  Minna  ;  "  have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
yourself  of  Norse  descent  ? " 

"I  have  told  you  before,"  replied  Cleveland,  "that  my 
familv  is  totally  unknown  to  me.  I  spent  my  earliest  days  upon 
a  solitary  plantation  in  the  little  island  of  Tortuga,  under  the 
charge  of  my  father,  then  a  different  person  from  what  heaf.er- 
wards  became.  We  were  plundered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  re- 
duced to  such  extremity  of  poverty,  that  my  father,  in  desperation, 
and  in  thirst  of  revenge,  took  up  arms,  and  having  become  a  chief 
of  a  little  band,  who  were  in  the  same  circumstances,  became  a 
buccanier,  as  it  is  called,  and  cruised  against  Spain,  with  various 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  until,  while  he  interfered 
to  check  some  violence  of  his  companions,  he  fell  by  their 
hands — ^no  uncommon  fate  among  the  captains  of  these  rovers. 
But  whence  my  father  came,  or  what  was  the  place  of  his  birth, 
I  know  not,  fair  Minna,  nor  have  I  ever  had  a  curious  thought 
on  the  subject." 

"  He  was  a  Briton,  at  least,  your  unfortunate  father?  "  said 
Minna. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Cleveland  ;  "  his  name, 
which  I  have  rendered  too  formidable  to  be  openly  spoken,  is 
an  English  one ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  even  with  English  literature,  together  with  the  pains 
which  he  took,  in  better  days,  to  teach  me  both,  plainly  spoke 
him  to  be  an  Englishman.  If  the  rude  bearing  which  I  display 
towards  others  is  not  the  genuine  character  of  my  mind  and 
manners,  it  is  to  my  father,  Minna,  that  I  owe  any  share  ol 
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better  thoughts  and  principles,  which  may  render  me  worthy, 
in  some  small  degree,  of  your  notice  and  approbation.  And 
yet  it  sometimes  seems  to  me,  that  I  have  two  different  charac- 
ters ;  for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  I,  who  now 
walk  this  lone  beach  with  the  lovely  Minna  Troil,  and  am  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  her  of  the  passion  which  I  have  cherished, 
have  ever  been  the  daring  leader  of  the  bold  band  whose  name 
was  as  terrible  as  a  tornado." 

"  You  had  not  been  permitted,"  said  Minna,  "  to  use  that 
bold  language  towards  the  daughter  of  Magnus  Troil,  had  you 
not  been  the  brave  and  undaunted  leader,  who,  with  so  small 
means,  has  made  his  name  so  formidable.  Mv  heart  is  like 
that  of  a  maiden  of  the  ancient  days,  and  is  to  oe  won,  not  by 
fair  words,  but  by  gallant  deeds." 

"  Alas  I  that  heart,"  said  Cleveland  ;  "  and  what  is  it  that 
I  may  do— what  is  it  that  man  can  do,  to  win  it  in  the  interest 
which  I  desire  ?  " 

"  Rejoin  your  friends — ^pursue  your  fortunes — ^leave  the  rest 
to  destiny,"  said  Minna.  "  Should  you  return,  the  leader  of  a 
gallant  fleet,  who  can  tell  what  may  befall  ? " 

"  And  what  shall  assure  me,  that,  when  I  return — ^if  return 
I  ever  shall — I  may  not  find  Minna  Troil  a  bride  or  a  spouse  ? 
—No,  Minna,  I  will  not  trust  to  destiny  the  only  object  worth 
attaining,  which  my  stormy  voyage  in  life  has  yet  ottered  me." 

*'  Hear  me,**  said  Minna.  "  I  will  bind  myself  to  you,  if 
you  dare  accept  such  an  engagement,  by  the  promise  of  Odin,* 
the  most  sacred  of  our  northern  rites  which  are  yet  practiced 
among  us,  that  I  will  never  favor  another,  until  you  resign  the 
pretensions  which  I  have  given  to  you. — Will  that  satisfy  you? 
— for  more  I  cannot — more  I  will  not  give." 

"  Then  with  that,"  said  Cleveland,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  I  must  perforce  be  satbfied ; — but  remember,  it  is  yourself 
that  throw  me  back  upon  a  mode  of  life  which  the  laws  of 
Britain  denounce  as  criminal,  and  which  the  violent  passions 
of  the  daring  men  by  whom  it  b  pursued,  have  rendered  infa- 
mous." 

"  But  I,"  said  Minna,  "  am  superior  to  such  prejudices.  In 
warring  with  England,  I  cee  their  laws  in  no  other  light  than 
as  if  you  were  engaged  with  an  enemy,  who,  in  fulness  of  pride 
and  power,  has  declared  he  will  give  his  antagonist  no  quarter. 
A  brave  man  will  not  fight  the  worse  for  this; — and,  for  the 
manners  of  your  comrades,  so  that  they  do  not  infect  your  own, 
why  should  their  evil  report  attach  to  you  ? " 

•  Note  P.    ProuuM  of  Odan. 
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Cleveland  gazed  on  her  as  she  spoke,  with  a  degree  of 
wondering  admiration,  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  there  lurked 
a  smile  at  her  simplicity. 

"  I  could  not,"  he  said,  "  have  believed,  that  such  high 
courage  could  have  been  found  united  with  such  ignorance  of 
the  world,  as  the  world  is  now  wielded.  For  my  manners, 
they  who  be>t  know  me  will  readily  allow,  that  I  have  done  my 
best,  at  the  risk  of  my  popularity,  and  of  my  life  itself,  to  miti- 
gate the  ferocity  of  my  mates  ;  but  how  can  you  teach  human- 
ity to  men  burning  with  vengeance  against  the  world  by  whom 
they  are  proscribed,  or  teach  them  temperance  and  moderation 
in  enjoying  the  pleasures  which  chance  throws  in  their  way,  to 
vary  a  life  which  would  be  otherwise  one  constant  scene  of 
peril  and  hardship  ? — But  this  promise,  Minna — this  promise, 
which  is  all  I  am  to  receive  in  guerdon  for  my  faithful  attach- 
ment— let  me  at  least  lose  no  time  in  claiming  that." 

"It  must  not  be  rendered  here,  but  in  Kirkwall. — We  must 
invoke,  to  witness  the  engagement,  the  Spirit  which  presides 
over  the  ancient  Circle  of  Stennis.  But  perhaps  you  fear  to 
name  the  ancient  Father  of  the  Slain  too,  the  Severe,  the 
Terrible  ?  " 

Cleveland  smiled. 

"  Do  me  the  justice  to  think,  lovely  Minna,  that  I  am  little 
subject  to  fear  real  causes  of  terror  ;  and  for  those  which  are 
visionary,  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever." 

"  You  believe  not  in  them,  then,"  said  Minna,  "  and  are  so 
far  better  suited  to  be  Brenda's  lover  than  mine." 

"  1  will  believe,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  in  whatever  you  be- 
lieve. The  whole  inhabtants  of  that  Valhalla,  about  which  you 
converse  so  much  with  that  fiddling,  rhyming  fool,  Claud 
Halcro — all  these  shall  become  living  and  existing  things  to  my 
credulity.     But,  Minna,  do  not  ask  me  to  fear  any  of  them." 

**  Fear !  no — not  iofear  them,  surely,"  replied  the  maiden ; 
"  for,  not  before  Thor  or  Odin,  when  they  approached  in  the 
fulness  of  their  terrors,  did  the  heroes  of  my  dauntless  race 
yield  one  foot  in  retreat.  Nor  do  I  own  them  as  Deities — a 
Detter  faith  prevents  so  foul  an  error.  But,  in  our  own  con- 
ception, they  are  powerful  spirits  for  good  or  evil.  And  when 
you  boast  not  to  fear  them,  bethink  you  that  you  defy  an  en- 
emy of  a  kind  you  have  never  yet  encountered." 

"  Not  in  these  northern  latitudes,"  said  the  lover,  with  a 
smile,  "  where  hitherto  I  have  seen  but  angels ;  but  I  have 
faced,  in  my  time,  the  demons  of  the  Equinoctial  Line,  which 
we  rovers  suppose  to  be  as  powerful,  and  as  malignant,  as  those 
of  the  north.*" 
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•*  Have  you,  then,  witnessed  those  wonders  that  are  beyond 
the  visible  world  ? "  said  Minna,  with  some  degree  of  awe. 

Cleveland  composed  his  countenance,  and  replied, — "A 
short  while  before  my  father's  death,  I  came,  though  then  very 
young,  into  the  command  of  a  sloop,  manned  with  thirty  as 
desperate  fellows  as  ever  handled  a  musket.  We  cruised  for 
a  long  while  with  bad  success,  taking  nothing  but  wretched 
small-craft,  which  were  destined  to  catch  turtle,  or  otherwise 
loaded  with  coarse  and  worthless  trumpery.  I  had  much  ado 
to  prevent  my  comrades  from  avenging  upon  the  crews  of  those 
baubling  shallops  the  disappointment  which  they  had  occa- 
sioned to  us.  At  length  we  grew  desperate,  and  made  a  descent 
on  a  village,  where  we  were  told  we  should  intercept  the  mules 
of  a  certain  Spanish  governor  laden  with  treasure.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  place,  but  while  I  endeavored  to  save  the 
inhabitants  from  the  fury  of  my  followers,  the  muleteers,  with 
their  precious  cargo,  escaped  into  the  neighboring  woods. 
This  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  unpopularity.  My  people, 
who  had  been  long  discontented,  became  openly  mutinous.  I 
was  deposed  from  my  command,  in  solemn  council,  and  con- 
demned, as  having  too  little  luck  and  to  much  humanity  for 
the  profession  I  had  undertaken,  to  be  marooned,*  as  the 
phrase  goes,  on  one  of  those  little  sandy,  bushy  islets,  which 
are  called  in  the  West  Indies,  keys,  and  which  are  frequented 
only  by  turtle  and  by  sea-fowl.  Many  of  them  are  supposed  to 
be  haunted — some  by  the  demons  worshipped  by  the  old  in- 
habitants— some  by  Caciques  and  others,  whom  the  Spaniards 
had  put  to  death  by  torture,  to  compel  them  to  discover  their 
hidden  treasures,  and  others  by  the  various  spectres  in  which 
sailors  of  all  nations  have  implicit  faith.f  My  place  of  banish- 
ment, called  Coffin  Key,  about  two  leagues  and  a  hah  to  the 
south-east  of  Bermudas,  was  so  infamous  as  the  resort  of  these 
supernatural  inhabitants,  that  I  believe  the  wealth  of  Mexico 
would  not  have  persuaded  the  bravest  of  the  scoundrels  who 
put  me  ashore  there,  to  have  spent  an  hour  on  the  islet  alone, 
even  in  broad  daylight  \  and  when  they  rowed  off  they  pulled 
for  the  sloop  like  men  that  dared  not  cast  their  eyes  behind 
them.  And  ther:^  'hey  left  me,  to  subsist  as  I  might,  on  a 
speck  of  unproductive  sand,  surrounded  by  the  boundless  At- 
lantic, and  haunted,  as  they  supposed,  by  malignant  demons." 

*  To  maroon  a  oeaman,  ti{^ified  to  abandon  him  on  a  desolate  coast  or  island — a  piece 
of  cruelty  often  pmcticed  by  pirates  and  buccaniers. 

t  An  elder  brother,  now  no  more,  who  was  educated  in  the  navy,  and  had  been  a  mid- 
•hipman  m  Rodncy^s  squadron  in  the  West  Indies,  used  to  astonish  thr  author's  boyhood 
with  tales  of  those  haunted  iselets.  On  one  of  them,  called,  I  beliere.  Coffin  Key,  the  sea- 
men positively  refuted  to  pass  the  night,  and  came  off  every  evening  while  they  were  engaged 
in  completing  th«  watering  cH  the  vessel,  returning  the  following  sunrise. 
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"  And  what  was  the  consequence  ? "  said  Minna,  eagerly. 

"  I  supported  life,"  said  the  adventurer,  "  at  the  expense 
of  such  sea-fowl,  aptly  called  boobies,  as  were  silly  enough  to  let 
me  approach  so  near  as  to  knock  them  down  with  a  stick  :  and 
by  means  of  turtle-eggs,  when  these  complaisant  birds  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  mischievous  disposition  of  the  hu- 
man species,  and  more  shy,  of  course,  of  my  advances." 

"  And  the  demons  of  whom  you  spoke  ? "  —  continued 
Minna. 

"  I  had  my  secret  apprehensions  upon  their  account,"  said 
Cleveland  :  "  In  open  daylight,  or  in  absolute  darkness,  I  did 
not  greatly  apprehend  their  approach  ;  but  in  the  misty  dawn 
of  the  morning,  or  when  evening  was  about  to  fall,  I  saw,  for 
the  first  week  of  my  abode  on  the  key,  many  a  dim  and  un- 
defined spectre,  now  resembling  a  Spaniard,  with  his  capa 
wrapped  around  him,  and  his  huge  sombrero,  as  large  as  an 
umbrella,  upon  his  head — now  a  Dutch  sailor,  with  his  rough 
cap  and  trunk-hose — and  now  an  Indian  Cacique,  with  his 
fcatheiy  crown  and  long  lance  of  cane." 

"  Did  you  not  approach  and  address  them  ?  "  said  Minna. 

"  I  always  approached  them,"  replied  the  seaman  ;  "  but — I 
grieve  to  disappoint  your  expectations,  my  fair  friend — when- 
ever I  drew  near  them,  the  phantom  changed  into  a  bush,  or  a 
piece  of  driftwood,  or  a  wreath  of  mist,  or  some  such  cause  of 
deception,  until  at  last  I  was  taught  by  experience  to  cheat 
myself  no  longer  with  such  visions,  and  continued  a  solitary 
inhabitant  of  Coffin  Key,  as  little  alarmed  by  visionary  terrors, 
as  I  ever  was  m  the  great  cabin  of  a  stout  vessel,  with  a  score 
of  companions  around  me." 

"  You  have  cheated  me  into  listening  to  a  tale  of  nothing," 
said  Minna ;  "  but  how  long  did  you  continue  on  the  island  ?  " 

"  Four  weeks  of  wretched  existence,"  said  Cleveland,  "  when 
I  was  relieved  by  the  crew  of  a  vessel  which  came  thither 
a-turtling.  Yet  my  miserable  seclusion  was  not  entirely  useless 
to  me  •  for  o:^.  that  spot  of  barren  sand  1  found,  or  rather 
forged,  the  iron-mask,  which  has  since  been  my  chief  security 
against  treason,  or  mutiny  of  my  followers.  It  was  there  I 
formed  the  resolution  to  seem  no  softer  hearted,  nor  better 
instructed — no  more  humane,  and  no  more  scrupulous,  than 
those  with  whom  fortune  had  leagued  me.  I  thought  over  my 
former  story,  and  saw  that  seeming  more  brave,  skilful,  and 
enterprising  than  others,  had  gained  me  command  and  respect, 
and  that  seeming  more  gently  nurtured,  and  more  civilized 
than  they,  had  made  them  envy  and  hate  me  as  a  being  of 
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another  species.  I  bargained  with  myself,  then,  that  since 
I  could  not  lay  aside  my  superiority  of  intellect  and  educa- 
tion, I  would  do  my  best  to  disguise,  and  to  sink  in  the  rude 
seaman,  all  appearance  of  be4!ter  feeling  and  better  accomplish- 
ments. I  foresaw  then  what  has  since  happened,  that,  under 
the  appearance  of  daring  obduracy,  I  should  acquire  such  a 
habitual  command  over  my  followers,  that  I  might  use  it  for 
the  insurance  of  discipline,  and  for  relieving  the  distresses  of 
the  wretches  who  fell  under  our  power.  I  saw,  in  short,  that, 
to  attain  authority,  I  must  assume  the  external  semblance^  at 
least,  of  those  over  whom  it  was  to  be  exercised.  The  tidings 
of  my  father's  fate,  while  i.  excited  me  to  wrath  and  to  revenge, 
confirmed  the  resolution  I  had  adopted.  He  also  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  superiority  of  mind,  morals,  and  manners,  above 
those  whom  he  commanded.  They  were  wont  to  call  him  the 
Gentleman ;  and,  unquestionably,  they  thought  he  waited  some 
favorable  opportunity  to  reconcile  himself,  perhaps  at  their  ex- 
pense, to  those  existing  forms  of  society  his  habits  seemed  best 
to  suit  with,  and,  even  therefore,  they  murdered  him.  Nature 
and  justice  alike  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  new  body  of  adventurers,  who  are  so  nunierous  in 
those  islands.  I  sought  not  after  those  by  whom  I  had  been 
myself  marooned,  but  after  the  wretches  who  had  betrayed  my 
fother ;  and  on  them  I  took  a  revenge  so  severe,  that  it  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  stamp  me  with  the  character  of  that  inexor- 
able ferocity  which  I  was  desirous  to  be  thought  to  possess, 
and  which,  perhaps,  was  gradually  creeping  on  my  natural  dis- 
position in  actual  earnest.  My  manner,  speech,  and  conduct, 
seemed  so  totally  changed,  that  those  who  formerly  knew  me 
were  disposed  to  ascribe  the  alteration  to  my  intercourse  with 
the  demons  who  haunted  the  sands  of  Coffin  Key  j  nay,  there 
were  some  superstitious  enough  to  believe  that  I  had  actually 
formed  a  league  with  them." 

"  I  tremble  to  hear  the  rest !  *'  said  Minna ;  "  did  you  not 
become  the  monster  of  courage  and  cruelty  whose  character 
you  assumed  ?  " 

"  If  I  have  escaped  being  so,  it  is  to  you,  Minna,"  replied 
Cleveland,  "  that  the  wonder  must  be  ascribed.  It  is  true  I 
have  always  endeavored  to  distinguish  myself  rather  by  acts  of 
adventurous  valor,  than  by  schemes  of  revenge  or  of  plunder, 
and  that  at  length  I  could  save  lives  by  a  rude  jest,  and  some- 
times, by  the  excess  of  the  measures  which  I  myself  proposed, 
could  induce  those  under  me  to  intercede  in  favor  of  prisoners  ; 
so  that  the  seeming  severity  of  my  character  has  better  served 
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the  cause  of  humanity,  than  had  I  appeared  directly  devoted 
to  it." 

He  ceased,  and  as  Minna  replied  not  a  word,  both  remained 
silent  for  a  little  space,  when  Cleveland  again  resumed  the  dis- 
course— 

"  You  are  silent,"  he  said,  "  Miss  Troil,  and  I  have  injured 
myself  in  your  opinion  by  the  frankness  with  which  I  have  laid 
my  character  before  you.  I  may  truly  say,  that  my  natural 
disposition  has  been  controlled,  but  not  altered,  by  the  untoward 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed." 

"  I  am  uncertain,"  said  Minna,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, ^'  whether  you  had  been  thus  candid  had  you  not  known 
I  should  soon  see  your  comrades,  and  discover  from  their 
conversation  and  their  manners  what  you  would  otherwise  gladly 
have  concealed." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  Minna,  cruel  injustice.  From  the 
instant  that  you  knew  me  to  be  a  sailor  of  fortune,  an  adven- 
turer, a  buccanier,  or,  if  you  will  have  the  broad  word,  a  pirate, 
what  had  you  to  expect  less  than  what  I  have  told  you  ?  " 

"You  speak  too  truly,"  said  Minna — "  all  this  I  might  have 
anticipated,  and  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  expected  it 
otherwise.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  war  on  the  cruel  and 
superstitious  Spaniards  had  in  it  something  ennobling — some- 
thing that  refined  the  fierce  employment  to  which  you  have 
Just  now  given  its  true  and  dreaded  name.  I  thought  that  the 
independent  warriors  of  the  Western  Ocean,  raised  up,  as  it 
were,  to  punish  the  wrongs  of  so  many  murdered  and  plundered 
tribes,  must  have  had  something  of  gallant  elevation,  like  that 
of  the  Sons  of  the  North,  whose  long  galleys  avenged  on  so 
many  coasts  the  oppressions  of  degenerate  Rome.  This  I 
thought,  and  this  I  dreamed — I  grieve  that  I  am  awakened  and 
undeceived.  Yet  I  blame  you  not  for  the  erring  of  my  own 
fancy. — Farewell ;  we  must  now  part." 

**  Say,  at  least,"  said  Cleveland,  "  that  you  do  not  hold  me 
in  horror  for  having  told  vou  the  truth." 

"  I  must  have  time  tor  reflection,"  said  Minna,  "  time  to 
weigh  what  you  have  said,  ere  I  can  fully  understand  my  own 
feelings.  Thus  much,  however,  I  can  say  even  now,  that  he 
who  pursues  the  wicked  purpose  of  plunder  by  means  of  blood 
and  cruelty,  and  who  must  veil  his  remains  of  natural  remorse 
under  an  affectation  of  superior  profligacy,  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  the  lover  whom  Minna  Troil  expected  to  find  in  Cleveland  ; 
and  if  she  still  love  him,  it  must  be  as  a  penitent,  and  not  as  a 
hero." 
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So  saying,  she  extricated  herself  from  his  grasp  (for  he 
still  endeavored  to  detain  her),  making  an  imperative  sign  to 
him  to  forbear  from  following  her. — **  She  is  gone,"  said  Cleve- 
land, looking  after  her ;  **  wild  and  fanciful  a::,  she  is,  I  expected 
not  this. — She  startled  not  at  the  name  of  my  perilous  course 
of  life,  yet  seems  totally  unprepared  for  the  evil  which  must 
necessarily  attend  it ;  and  so  all  the  merit  I  have  gained  by  my 
resemblance  to  a  Norse  Champion,  or  King  of  the  Sea,  is  to  be 
lost  at  once,  because  a  gang  of  pirates  do  not  prove  to  be  a 
choir  of  saints.  I  would  that  Rackam,  Hawkins,  and  the  rest, 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Race  of  Portland — I  would  the 
Pentland  Firth  had  swept  them  to  hell  rather  than  to  Orkney  1 
I  will  not,  however,  quit  the  chase  of  this  angel  for  all  that  these 
fiends  can  do.  I  will — I  must  to  Orkney  before  the  Udaller 
makes  his  voyage  thither—- our  meeting  might  alarm  even  his 
blunt  understanding,  although,  thank  Heaven,  in  this  wild 
country,  men  know  the  nature  of  our  trade  only  by  hearsay, 
through  our  honest  friends  the  Dutch,  who  take  care  never  to 
speak  very  ill  of  those  they  make  money  by. — Well,  if  fortune 
would  but  stand  my  friend  with  this  beautiful  enthusiast,  I 
would  pursue  her  wheel  no  farther  at  sea,  but  set  myself  down 
amongst  these  rocks,  as  happy  as  if  there  were  so  many  groves 
of  bananas  and  palmettoes." 

With  these  and  such  thoughts,  half  rolling  in  his  bosom, 
half  expressed  in  indistinct  hints  and  murmurs,  the  pirate 
Clevelan4  returned  to  the  mansion  of  Burgk  Westra. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Then  was  thakiof  of  hands,  and  sorrow  of  heart. 

For  the  hoar  was  approaching  when  merry  folks  roost  put ; 

So  we  ca*d  for  onr  horses,  and  ask'c!  for  our  way. 

While  the  joUy  old  landlord  said,  **  Nothing's  to  pay." 

LiLUPtrr,  A  PoBM. 

We  do  not  dwell  upon  the  festivities  of  the  day,  which  had 
nothing  in  them  to  interest  the  reader  particularly.  The  table 
groaned  under  the  usual  plenty,  which  was  disposed  of  by  the 
guests  with  the  usual  appetite — the  bowl  of  punch  was  filled 
and  emptied  with  the  same  celerity  as  usual — the  men  quaffed, 
and  the  women  laughed — Claud  Halcro  rhymed,  punned,  and 
praised  John  Dryden — the  Udaller  bumpered  and  sang  choruses 
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**and  the  evening  concluded,  as  usual,  in  the  rigguig-lof t,  as  it 
was  Magnus  Troirs  pleasure  to  term  the  dancing  apartment. 

It  was  then  and  there  that  Cleveland,  approaching  Magnus, 
where  he  sat  betwixt  his  two  daughters,  intimated  his  intention 
of  going  to  Kirkwall  in  a  small  brig,  which  Bryce  Snaiisfoot, 
who  had  disposed  of  his  goods  with  unprecedented  celerity,  had 
freighted  thither  to  procure  a  supply. 

Magnus  heard  the  sudden  proposal  of  his  guest  with  sur- 
prise, not  unmingled  with'  displeasure,  and  demanded  sharply 
of  Cleveland  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  learned  to  prefer 
Bryce  Snailsfoot's  company  to  his  own  ?  Cleveland  answered 
with  his  usual  bluntness  of  manner,  that  time  tarried  for  no  one, 
and  that  he  had  his  own  particular  reasons  for  making  his  trip 
to  Kirkwall  sooner  than  the  Udaller  proposed  to  set  sail — ^that 
he  hoped  to  meet  with  him  and  his  daughters  at  the  great  fair, 
which  was  now  closely  approaching,  and  might  perhaps  find  it 
possible  to  return  to  Zetland  along  with  them. 

While  he  spoke  this,  Brenda  kept  her  eye  as  much  upon  her 
sbter  as  it  was  possible  to  do  without  exciting  general  obsen^a- 
tion.  She  remarked  that  Minna's  pale  cheek  l^came  yet  paler 
while  Cleveland  spoke,  and  that  she  seemed,  by  compressing 
her  lips  and  slightly  knitting  her  brows,  to  be  in  the  act  of  re- 
pressing the  effects  of  strong  interior  emotion.  But  she  spoke 
not ;  and  when  Cleveland,  luiving  bidden  adieu  to  the  Udaller, 
approached  to  salute  her,  as  was  then  the  custom,  she  received 
his  farewell  ¥rithout  trusting  herself  to  attempt  a  reply. 

Brenda  had  her  own  trial  approaching  ;  for  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun,  once  so  much  loved  by  her  father,  was  now  in  the  act  of 
making  his  cold  parting  from  him,  without  receiving  a  single 
look  of  friendly  regard.  There  was,  indeed,  sarcasm  in  the 
tone  with  which  Magnus  wished  the  youth  a  good  journey,  and 
recommended  to  him,  if  he  met  a  bonny  lass  by  the  way,  not 
to  dream  that  she  was  in  love  because  she  chanced  to  jest  with 
him.  Mertoun  colored  at  what  he  felt  an  insult,  though  it  was 
but  half  intelligible  to  him  ;  but  he  remembered  Brenda,  and 
suppressed  every  feeling  of  resentment  He  proceeded  to  take 
his  leave  of  the  sisters.  Minna,  whose  heart  was  considerably 
softened  towards  him,  received  his  farewell  with  some  degree  of 
interest ;  but  Brenda's  grief  was  so  visible  in  the  kindness  of 
her  manner  and  the  moisture  which  gathered  in  her  eye,  that 
it  was  noticed  even  by  the  Udaller,  who  exclaimed,  half  angrily, 
"  Why,  ay,  lass,  that  may  be  right  enough,  for  he  was  an  old 
acquaintance ;  but  mind  !  I  have  no  will  that  he  remain  one." 

Mertoun,  who  was  slowly  leaving  the  apartment,  half  over- 
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heard  this  disparaging  observation,  and  half  turned  round  to 
resent  it.  But  his  purpose  failed  him  when  he  saw  that  Brenda 
had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her  handkerchief  to  hide 
her  emotion,  and  the  sense  that  it  was  excited  by  his  departure 
obliterated  every  thought  of  her  father's  unkindness.  He  re- 
tired— the  other  guest  followed  his  example  ;  and  many  of 
them,  like  Cleveland  and  himself,  took  their  leave  over-night, 
with  the  intention  of  commencing  their  homeward  journey  on 
the  succeeding  morning. 

That  night,  the  natural  sorrow  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  if  it 
could  not  wholly  remove  the  reserve  which  had  estranged  the 
sisters  from  each  other,  &t  least  melted  all  its  frozen  and  un- 
kindly symptoms.  They  wept  in  each  other's  arms ;  and  though 
neither  spoke,  yet  each  became  dearer  to  the  other ;  because 
they  felt  that  the  grief  which  called  forth  these  drops  had  a 
source  common  to  theifi  both. 

It  is  probable,  that  though  Brenda's  tears  were  most  abun- 
dant, the  grief  of  Minna  was  most  deeply  seated  ;  for,  long  after 
the  younger  had  sobbed  herself  asleep,  like  a  child,  upon  her 
sister's  bosom,  Minna  lay  awake,  watching  the  dubious  twilight, 
while  tear  after  tear  slowly  gathered  in  her  eye,  and  found  a  cur- 
rent down  her  cheek,  as  it  became  too  heavy  to  be  supported 
by  her  long  black  silken  eyelashes.  As  she  lay,  bewildered 
among  the  sorrowful  thoughts  which  supplied  these  tears,  she 
was  surprised  to  distinguish,  beneath  the  window,  the  sounds 
of  music.  At  first  she  supposed  it  was  some  freak  of  Claud 
Halcri),  whose  fantastic  humor  sometimes  indulged  itself  in 
such  serenades.  But  it  was  not  the^i^  of  the  old  minstrel,  but 
the  guitar,  that  she  heard ;  an  instrument  which  none  in  the 
island  knew  how  to  touch  except  Cleveland,  who  had  learned, 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  South  American  Spaniards,  to  play 
on  it  with  superior  execution.  Perhaps  it  was  in  these  climates 
also  that  he  had  learned  the  song,  which,  though  he  now  sung 
it  under  the  window  of  a  maiden  of  Thule,  had  certainly  never 
been  composed  for  the  native  of  a  climate  so  northerly  and  so 
severe,  since  it  spoke  of  productions  of  the  earth  and  skies 
which  are  there  unknown* 

I.  3. 

••  Love  wakes  and  weeps  '•  Through  groves  of  palm 

While  Beauty  sleeps :  Sigh  gales  of  balm. 

Oh  for  Music's  softest  numbers,  Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling ; 

To  prompt  a  theme,  While  through  the  gloom 

For  Beauty's  dream,  Comes  soft  perfume, 

Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers  1  The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing 
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**  O  wake  and  live, 

No  dream  can  give 
A  shadow'd  bliss,  the  real  excelling ; 

No  longer  sleep. 

From  lattice  peep, 
And  list  the  tale  that  Love  is  telling  !** 

The  voice  of  Cleveland  was  deep,  rich,  and  manly,  and 
accorded  well  with  the  Spanish  air,  to  which  the  words,  prob- 
ably a  translation  from  the  same  language,  had  been  adapted. 
His  invocation  would  not  probably  have  been  fruitless,  could 
Minna  have  arisen  without  awakening  her  sister.  But  that  was 
impossible  ;  for  Brenda,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
had  wept  bitterly  before  she  had  sunk  into  repose,  now  lay  with 
her  face  on  her  sister's  neck,  and  one  arm  stretched  around 
her,  in  the  attitude  of  a  child  which  has  cried  itself  asleep  in 
the  arms  of  its  nurse.  It  was  impossible  for  Minna  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  grasp  without  awakening  her ;  and  she  could 
not,  therefore,  execute  her  hasty  purpose  of  donning  her  gown, 
and  approaching  the  window  to  speak  with  Cleveland,  who,  she 
had  no  doubt,  had  resorted  to  this  contrivance  to  procure  an 
interview.  The  restraint  was  sufficiently  provoking,  for  it  wa3 
more  than  probable  that  her  lover  came  to  take  his  last  fare- 
well ;  but  that  Brenda,  inimical  as  she  seemed  to  be  of  late 
towards  Cleveland,  should  awake  and  witness  it,  was  a  thought 
not  to  be  endured. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  in  which  Minna  endeavored  more 
than  once,  with  as  much  gentleness  as  possible,  to  unclasp 
Brenda's  arm  from  her  neck  ;  but  whenever  she  attempted  it, 
the  slumberer  muttered  some  little  pettish  sound,  like  a  child 
disturbed  in  its  sleep,  which  sufficiently  showed  that  persever- 
ance in  the  attempt  would  awaken  her  fully. 

To  her  great  vexation,  therefore,  Minna  was  compelled  to 
remain  still  and  silent ;  when  her  lover,  as  if  determined  upon 
gaining  her  ear  by  music  of  another  strain,  sung  the  following 
fragment  of  a  sea-ditty : — 

"  Farewell  I  Farewell  I  the  voice  you  hear, 

Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  you, 
Its  next  must  join  the  seaward  cheer. 

And  shout  among  the  shouting  crew. 

**  The  accents  which  I  scarce  could  form 
Beneath  your  frown's  controlling  cheeky 

Must  give  the  word,  above  thi  storm. 
To  cut  the  mast  and  clear  the  wreck. 
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"The  timid  eve  I  dared  nor  raise, 

The  hand  that  shook  when  press'd  to  thine. 
Just  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase, — 
Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

••  To  all  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear, — 

Honor,  or  own,  a  long  adieu  ! 
To  all  that  life  has  soft  and  clear, 

Farewell  I  save  memory  of  you  ! "  » 

He  was  again  silent ;  and  again  she,  to  whom  the  serenade 
was  addressed,  strove  in  vain  to  arise  without  rousing  her  sis- 
ter. It  was  impossible ;  and  she  had  nothing  before  her  but 
the  unhappy  thought  that  Cleveland  was  takin"  leave  in  his 
desolation,  without  a  single  glance,  or  a  single  word.  He, 
too,  whose  temper  was  so  fiery,  yet  who  subjected  hitf  violent 
mood  with  such  sedulous  attention  to  her  will, — could  she  but 
have  stolen  a  moment  to  sajr  adieu — to  caution  him  against  new 
quarrels  with  Mertoun — to  implore  him  to  detach  himself  from 
such  comrades  as  he  had  described, — could  she  but  have  done 
this,  who  could  say  what  effect  such  parting  admonitions  might 
have  had  upon  his  character — nay,  upon  the  future  events  of  his 
life? 

Tantalized  by  such  thoughts,  Minna  was  about  to  make 
another  and  decisive  effort,  when  she  heard  voices  beneath  the 
window,  and  thought  she  could  distinguish  that  they  were  those 
of  Cleveland  and  Mertoun,  speaking  in  a  sharp  tone,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  seemed  cautiously  suppressed,  as  if  the  speakers 
feared  being  overheard.  Alarm  now  mingled  with  her  former 
desire  to  rise  from  bed,  and  she  accomplished  at  once  the  pur- 
pose which  she  had  so  often  attempted  in  vain.  Brenda's  arm 
was  unloosed  from  her  sister's  neck,  without  the  sleeper  receiv- 
ing more  alarm  than  provoked  two  or  three  unintelligible  mur- 
murs ;  while,  with  equal  speed  and  silence,  Minna  put  on  some 
part  of  her  dress,  with  the  intention  to  steal  to  the  window.  But, 
ere  she  could  accomplish  this,  the  sound  of  the  voices  without 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  blows  and  struggling,  which  termi- 
nated suddenly  by  a  deep  groan. 

Terrified  at  this  last  signal  of  mischief,  Minna  sprung  to  the 
window,  .•)  id  endeavored  to  open  it,  for  the  persons  were  so 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  house  that  she  could  not  see  them, 
save  by  puttmg  her  head  out  of  the  casment.  The  iron  hasp 
was  stiff  and  rusted,  and,  as  generally  happens,  the  haste  with 
which  she  labored  to  undo  it  only  rendered  the  task  more 

*  I  cannot  sonprcss  the  pride  •  f  sayiniTf  thnt  these  lines  have  been  beautifully  tet  toorigii 
wd  mosict  by  Mn.  Arkwiisht,  Dtrby»nire. 
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difRcult.  When  it  was  accomplished,  and  Minna  had  eageily 
thrust  her  body  half  out  at  the  casement,  those  who  had  created 
the  sounds  which  alarmed  her  were  become  invbible,  excepting 
that  she  saw  a  shadow  cross  the  moonlight,  the  substance  of 
which  must  have  been  in  the  act  of  turning  a  comer,  which  con- 
cealed it  from  her  sight.  The  shadow  moved  slowly,  and 
seemed  that  of  a  man  who  supported  another  upon  his  shoul- 
ders ;  an  indication  which  put  the  climax  to  Minna's  agony  of 
mind.  The  window  was  not  above  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  she  hesitated  not  to  throw  herself  from  it  hastily,  and  to 
pursue  the  object  which  had  excited  her  terror. 

But  when  she  came  to  the  corner  of  the  buildings  from  which 
the  shadow  seemed  to  have  been  projecting,  she  discovered 
nothing  which  could  point  out  the  way  that  the  figure  had  gone ; 
and,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  became  sensible  that  all 
attempts  at  pursuit  would  be  alike  wild  and  fruitless.  Besides 
all  the  projections  and  recesses  of  the  many-angled  mansion, 
and  its  numerous  offices — ^besides  the  various  cellars,  store- 
houses, stables,  and  so  forth,  which  defied  her  solitary  search, 
there  was  a  range  of  low  rocks,  stretching  down  to  the  haven,  and 
which  were,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  which  formed  its 
pier.  These  rocks  had  many  indentures,  hollows,  and  caverns^ 
into  any  one  of  which  the  figure  to  which  the  shadow  belon^^ed 
might  have  retired  with  his  fatal  burden ;  for  fatal  she  feared  it 
was  most  likely  to  prove. 

A  moment's  reflection,  as  we  have  said,  convinced  Minna  ol 
the  folly  of  farther  pursuit.  Her  next  thought  was  to  alarm 
the  family ;  but  what  tale  had  she  to  tell,  and  of  whom  was 
that  tale  to  be  told  ? — on  the  other  hand,  the  wounded  man — if 
indeed  he  were  wounded — alas,  if  indeed  he  were  not  mortally 
wounded,  might  not  be  past  the  reach  of  assistance,  and  with 
this  idea,  she  was  about  to  raise  her  voice,  when  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  that  of  Claud  Halcro,  who  was  returning  appparently 
from  the  haven,  and  singing,  in  his  manner,  a  scrap  of  an  old 
l^orse  ditty,  which  might  run  thus  in  English: — 

"And  you  shall  deal  the  funeral  dole  \ 
Ay,  deal  it,  mother  mine, 
To  weary  body,  and  to  heavy  soul. 
The  white  bread  and  the  wine. 

••  And  you  shafl  deal  mv  horses  of  pride; 

Ay,  deal  them,  motner  mine  ; 
And  you  shall  deal  my  lands  so  wide. 
And  deal  my  castles  nine. 
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•But  deal  not  vengeance  for  the  deed. 
And  deal  not  tor  the  crime ; 
The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to  Heaven's  grace, 
And  the  rest  to  God's  own  tim?." 

The  singular  adaptation  of  these  rh)anes  to  tne  situation  in 
lehich  she  found  herself,  seemed  to  Minna  like  a  \^'arning  from 
Heaven.  We  are  speaking  of  a  land  of  omens  and  supersti- 
tions, and  perhaps  will  scarce  be  understood  by  those  whose 
limited  imagination  cannot  conceive  how  strongly  these  operate 
upon  the  human  mind  during  a  certain  progress  of  society.  A 
line  of  Vii^l,  turned  up  casually,  was  received  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  court  of  England,*  as  an  intimation 
of  future  events ;  and  no  wonder  that  a  maiden  of  the  distant 
and  wild  isles  of  Zetland  should  have  considered  as  an  injunc- 
tion from  Heaven,  verses  which  happened  to  convey  a  sense 
analogous  to  her  present  situation. 

"  I  will  be  silent,"  she  muttered — "  I  will  seal  my  lips— 

'The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to  Heaven's  grace. 
And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time.* " 

"Who  speaks  there  ?"  said  Claud  Halcro,  in  some  alarm  \ 
for  he  had  not,  in  his  travels  in  foreign  parts,  been  able  by  anv 
means  to  rid  himself  of  his  native  superstitions.  In  the  condi- 
tion to  which  fear  and  horror  had  reduced  her,  Minna  was  at 
first  unable  to  reply ;  and  Halcro,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
female  white  figure,  which  he  saw  indistinctly  (for  she  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  Ihe  house,  and  the  morning  was  thick  and  misty), 
began  to  conjure  her  in  an  ancient  rhyme  which  occurred  to 
him  as  suited  for  the  occasion,  and  which  had  in  its  gibberish 
a  wild  and  unearthly  sound,  which  may  be  lost  in  the  ensuing 
translation : — 

**  Saint  Magnus  control  tliee,  that  martyr  of  treason ; 
Saint  Ronan  rebuke  thee,  with  rhyme  and  with  reason ; 
By  the  mass  of  Saint  Martin,  the  might  of  Saint  Mary, 
Be  thou  gone,  or  thy  weird  shall  be  worse  if  thou  tarry  I 

If  of  good,  go  hence  and  hallow  thee, — 

If  of  ill,  let  the  earth  swallow  thee, — 

If  thou'rt  of  air,  let  the  gra^  mist  fold  thee,^* 

If  of  earth,  let  the  swart  mme  hold  thee, — 

If  a  Pixie,  seek  thy  rmg, — 

If  a  Nixie,  seek  thy  spnng  : 

If  on  middle  earth  thou'st  been 

Slave  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin, 

*  The  celebrated  Sortes  ViipUaiue  were  resorted  to  by  Charles  I.  and  his  ecmrtien,  at 
a  mode  ol  prying  into  hiturity. 
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Hast  eat  the  bread  of  toil  and  strife. 

And  dree'd  the  lot  which  men  call  life. 
Begone  to  thy  stone  !  for  thy  coffin  is  scant  of  thee. 
The  worm,  thv  play-fellow,  wails  for  the  want  of  thee  ^ 
Hence,  houseless  ghost"!  let  the  earth  hide  thee, 
Till  Michael  shall  blow  the  blast,  see  that  there  thou  bide  thee  I— 
Phantom,  fly  hence !  take  the  Cross  for  a  token. 
Hence  pass  till  Hallowmass !— my  spell  is  spoken." 

''  It  is  ly  Halcro/'  muttered  Minna,  in  a  tone  so  thin  and 
low,  that  it  might  have  passed  for  the  faint  reply  of  the  con- 
jured phantom. 

"  You  ! — ^you  ! "  said  Halcro,  his  tone  of  alarm  changing  to 
one  of  extreme  surprise  ;  ''  by  this  moonlight,  which  is  waning, 
and  CO  it  is ! — ^Who  could  have  thoi^ht  to  find  yoo,  my  most 
lovely  Night,  wandering  abroad  in  your  own  element ! — But 
yo*«  saw  them,  I  reckon,  as  well  as  I  ? — bold  enough  in  you  to 
follow  them,  though." 

"  Saw  whom  ? — follow  whom  ?  "  said  Minna,  hoping  to  gain 
some  information  on  the  subject  of  her  fears  and  her  anxiety. 

"I'he  corpse-lights  which  danced  at  the  haven,"  replied 
Halcro  ;  "  they  4K)de  no  good,  I  promise  you — ^you  wot  well 


rhyi 


what  the  old  rhyme  says — 

•Where  corpse-light 
Dances  bright, 
Be  :t  day  or  night, 
Be  it  light  or  dark. 
There  shall  corpse  lie  f  tiff,  and  stark.' 

I  went  half  as  far  as  the  haven  to  look  after  them,  but  tliey 
had  vanished.  I  think  I  saw  a  boat  put  off,  however — some 
one  bound  for  the  Haaf,  I  suppose — I  would  we  had  good 
news  ^'f  this  fishing — there  was  Noma  left  us  in  anger — and 
then  these  corpse-lights ! — Well,  God  help  the  while  !  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  can  but  wish  that  all  were  well  over. — But 
how  now,  my  pretty  Minna  ?  tears  in  your  eyes  ? — ^And,  now 
that  I  see  you  in  the  fair  moonlight,  barefooted  too,  by  Saint 
Magnus ! — Were  there  no  stockings  of  Zetland  wool  soft  enough 
for  these  pretty  feet  and  ankles,  that  glance  so  white  in  the 
moonbeam  F-i-What,  silent  ? — angry,  perhaps,"  he  added,  in  a 
more  serious  tone,  "  at  my  nonsense  ?  For  shame,  silly  maiden ! 
—Remember  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and  have 
always  loved  you  as  my  child." 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  said  Minna,  constraining  herself  to 
speak — "  but  heard  you  nothing  ? — saw  you  nothing  ? — ^They 
must  have  passed  you." 
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**  They  ?  **  said  Claud  Halcro ;  "  what  mean  you  by  they  ? 
—is  it  the  corpse-lights  ? — No,  they  did  not  pass  by  me,  but  I 
think  they  have  passed  by  you — and  blighted  you  with  their 
influence,  for  you  are  as  pale  as  a  spectre. — Come,come,  Minna," 
h'^  added,  openin";  a  side-door  of  the  dwcllinr,  "  these  moon- 
light wall  -  are  fitter  for  o^d  poetr.  than  for  younp^  maidens— 
And  "  lightl  clad  as  yov  arc  I  Maiden,  you  are  I  Maiden, 
you  should  take  car**  how  you  give  y^urseii  to  the  breezes  of  a 
Zetland  ni';;*^t,  fo"  they  brin'  more  sleet  than  odors  upon  their 
wings. — But,  maiden,  go  in  ;  for,  as  glorious  John  says — or,  as 
he  doeo  not  say — ^for  I  cannot  remember  how  his  verse  chimes 
— but,  as  I  say  myself,  in  a  pretty  poem,  written  when  my  musit 
was  in  her  teens, — 

"  Menseful  maklen  ne*er  should  rise.  Maiden's  foot  we  should  not  view« 

Till  the  first  beam  tinge  th^  skies ;  Mark'd  with  tiny  print  on  dew, 

Silk-fringed  eyelids  still  should  close  Till  the  opening  flowereU  spread 

Till  the  sun  luis  kiss'd  the  rose;  Carpet  meet  for  beauty's  tread— 

Stay,  what  comes  next  ? — let  me  see." 

When  the  spirit  of  recitation  seized  on  Claud  Halcro, 
forgot  time  and  place,  and  might  have  kept  his  companion  in 
the  cold  air  for  half-an-hour,  giving  poetical  reasons  why  she 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed.  But  she  interrupted  him  by  the 
question,  earnestly  pronounced,  yet  in  a  voice  which  was 
scarcely  articulate,  holding  Halcro,  at  the  same  time,  with 
trembling  and  convulsive  grasp,  as  if  to  support  herself  from 
falling — "  Saw  you  no  one  in  the  boat  which  put  to  sea  but 
now?" 

**  Nonsense,"  replied  Halcro ;  "  how  could  I  see  any  one, 
when  light  and  distance  only  enabled  me  to  know  that  it  was  a 
boat,  and  not  a  grampus  ? " 

"  But  there  must  have  been  some  -one  in  the  boat  ? "  re- 
peated Minna,  scarce  conscious  of  what  she  said. 

"  Certainly, '  answered  the  poet ;  "  boats  seldom  work  to 
windward  of  their  own  accord. — But  come,  this  is  all  folly ;  and 
so,  as  the  Queen  says,  in  an  old  play,  which  was  revived  for  the 
stage  by  rare  Will  D'Avenant,  *  To  bed— to  bed— to  bed!   " 

They  separated,  and  Minna's  limbs  conveyed  her  with  diffi- 
culty, through  several  devious  passages,  to  ner  own  chamber, 
where  she  stretched  herself  cautiously  beside  her  still  sleeping 
sister,  with  a  mind  harassed  with  the  most  agonizing  apprehen- 
sions. That  she  had  heard  Cleveland,  she  was  positive — the 
tenor  of  the  songs  left  her  no  doubt  on  that  subject  If  not 
equally  certain  Sat  she  had  heard  young  Mertoun's  voice  in 
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hot  qxuurrel  with  her  lover,  the  impression  to  that  eflfect  was 
strong  on  her  mind.  The  groan,  with  which  the  stru^le 
seemed  to  terminate — the  fearful  indication  from  which  it 
seemed  that  the  conqueror  had  borne  off  the  lifeless  body  of 
his  victim — all  tended  to  prove  that  some  fatal  event  had  con- 
cluded the  contest.  And  which  cc  the  unhappy  men  had  fallen  ? 
— which  had  met  r,  bloody  death  ? — which  had  achieved  a  fatal 
and  a  bloody  victory  ? — These  were  the  questions  to  which  the 
still  small  voice  of  mterior  conviction  answered,  that  her  lover 
Cleveland,  from  character,  temper,  and  habits,  was  most  likely 
to  have  been  the  curvivor  of  the  fray.  She  received  from  the 
reflection  an  involuntaiy  consolation,  which  she  almost  detested 
herself  for  admitting,  when  ishe  recollected  that  it  was  at  once 
darkened  with  her  lover's  guilt,  and  embittered  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Brenda  s  happiness  forever. 

"Innocent,  unhappy  sister!"  such  were  her  reflections; 
"  thou  that  art  ten  times  better  than  I,  because  so  unpretend- 
ing— so  unassuming  in  thine  excellence !  How  is  it  possible 
that  I  shot  Id  cease  to  feel  a  pang,  which  is  only  transferred 
from  my  jr)som  to  thine  ? " 

As  these  cruei  thoughts  crossed  her  mind,  che  could  not 
refrain  f :om  straining  her  sister  so  close  to  her  t>osoro,  that, 
after  a  heavy  sigh,  Brenda  ::woke. 

"  Sister,'^  she  said,  *'  is  it  you  ? — I  dreamed  I  lay  on  one  of 
those  monuments  which  Claud  Halcro  described  to  us.  where 
the  effigy  of  the  inhabitant  beneath  lies  carved  In  stone  upon 
the  sepulchre.  I  dreamed  such  a  marble  iorm  iav  by  my  side, 
and  that  it  suddenly  acquired  enough  of  life  aticl  animation  to 
fold  me  to  its  cold,  moist  bosom-^and  it  is  yonrs,  Minna,  that 
is  indeed  so  chilly.  You  are  ill,  my  dearest  Minna !  for  Gods 
sake,  let  me  rise  and  call  Euphano  Fea. — What  ails  you  ?  has 
Noma  been  here  s^ain  I  ^ 

''  Call  no  one  hither,"  said  Minna,  detaining  her ;  ^  notliing 
ails  me  for  which  anyone  has  a  remedy — nothing  but  appre- 
hensions of  evil  worse  than  even  Noma  coui !  prophesy.  But 
God  is  above  all,  my  dear  Brenda  ;  and  let  us  pray  to  llun  to 
tum,  as  He  cnly  can,  our  evil  into  good." 

They  did  jointly  repeat  their  usual  prayer  for  strength  and 
protection  from  on  high,  and  again  composed  themselves  to 
sleep,  suffering  no  word,  save  "  God  bless  you,*'  to  pass  betwixt 
them,  when  their  devotions  were  finished ;  thuii  scrupulously 
dedicating  to  Heaven  their  last  waking  words,  u  human  frailty 
prevented  them  from  commanding  their  last  waking  thoughts, 
brenda  slept  £rst,  and  Minna  strongly  resisting  the  dark  and 
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evil  presentiment  which  again  began  to  crowd  themselves  upon 
her  imagination,  was  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  slumber  also. 

The  storm  which  Halcro  had  expected  began  about  day* 
break, — a  squall,  heavy  with  wind  and  rain,  such  as  is  often  felt, 
even  during  the  finest  part  of  the  season,  in  these  latitudes. 
At  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  and  the  clatter  of  the  rain  on  the 
shtngle-roofing  of  the  fishers*  huts,  many  a  poor  woman  was 
awakened,  and  called  on  her  children  to  hold  up  their  little 
hands,  and  join  in  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  dear  husband  and 
father,  who  was  even  then  at  the  mercy  of  the  disturbed 
elements.  Around  the  house  of  Burgh  Westra,  chimneys 
howled,  and  windows  clashed.  The  props  and  rafters  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  building,  most  of  them  formed  out  of  wreck- 
wood,  groaned  and  quivered,  as  fearing  to  be  again  dispersed 
by  the  tempest.  But  the  daughters  of  Magnus  Troil  con- 
tinued to  sleep  as  softly  and  as  sweetly  as  if  the  hand  of  Chan- 
trey  had  formed  them  out  of  statuary  marble.  The  squall  had 
passed  away,  and  the  sunbeams,  dispersing  the  clouds  which 
drifted  to  leeward,  shone  full  through  the  lattice,  when  Minna 
first  started  from  the  profound  sleep  into  which  fatigue  and 
mental  exhaustion  had  lulled  her,  and  raising  herself  on  her  arm, 
began  to  recall  events,  which  after  this  interval  of  profound 
repose,  seemed  almost  to  resemble  the  baseless  visions  of  the 
night.  She  almost  doubted  if  what  she  recalled  of  horror, 
previous  to  hv  starting  from  her  bed,  was  not  indeed  the  fiction 
of  a  dream,  suggested,  perhaps,  by  some  external  sounds. 

"  I  will  see  Claud  Halcro  instantly,"  she  said ;  **  he  may 
know  something  of  these  strange  noises,  as  he  was  stirring  at 
the  time." 

With  that  she  sprung  from  bed,  but  hardly  stood  upright  on 
the  floor,  ere  her  sister  exclaimed,  ^  Gracious  Heaven  I  Minna, 
what  ails  your  foot — ^ypur  ankle  ?  *' 

She  looked  down,  and  saw  with  surprise,  which  amounted  to 
agony,  that  both  her  feet,  but  particularly  one  of  them,  was 
stained  with  dark  crimson,  resembling  the  color  of  dried  blood. 

Without  attempting  to  answer  Brenda,  she  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow and  cast  a  desperate  look  on  the  grass  beneath,  for  there 
she  knew  she  must  have  contracted  the  fatal  stain.  But  the 
rain,  which  had  fallen  there  in  treble  quantity,  as  well  from  the 
heavens,  as  from  the  eaves  of  the  house,  had  washed  away 
that  guilty  witness,  if  indeed  such  had  ever  existed.  All  was 
fresh  and  fair,  and  the  blades  of  grass,  overcharged  and  bent 
with  rain-drops,  glittered  like  diamonds  in  the  bright  morning 
soil* 
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While  Minna  stared  upon  the  spangled  verdure,  with  her 
full  dark  eyes  fixed  and  enlarged  to  circles  by  the  intensity 
of  her  terror,  Brenda  was  hanging  about  her,  and  with  many  an 
eager  inquiry,  pressed  to  know  whether  or  how  she  had  hurt 
herself  ? 

**  A  piece  of  glass  cut  through  my  shoe,'*  said  Minna,  be- 
thinking herself  that  some  excuse  was  necessary  to  her  sister ; 
"  I  scarce  felt  it  at  the  time." 

"  And  yet  see  how  it  has  bled,"  said  her  sister.  *  Sweet 
Minna,"  she  added,  approaching  her  with  a  wetted  towel,  "  let 
me  wipe  the  blood  off — the  hurt  maybe  worse  than  you  think  of.* 

But  as  she  approached  Minna,  who  saw  no  other  way  of  pre- 
venting discovery  that  the  blood  with  which  she  was  stained  had 
never  flowed  in  her  own  veins,  harshly  and  hastily  repelled  the 
proffered  kindness.  Poor  Brenda,  unconscious  of  any  offence 
which  she  had  given  to  her  sister,  drew  back  two  or  three  paces 
on  finding  her  service  thu*?  unkindly  refused,  and  stood  gazing 
at  Minna  with  looks  \ti  which  there  was  more  of  surprise  and 
mortified  affection  than  of  resentment,  but  which  had  yet  some- 
thing also  of  natural  displeasure. 

*•  Sister,"  said  she,  "  I  thought  we  had  agreed  but  last  night, 
that  happen  to  us  what  might,  we  would  at  least  love  each 
other." 

^  Much  may  happen  betwixt  night  and  morning,"  answered 
Minna,  in  words  rather  wrenched  from  her  byher^tuation  than 
flowing  forth  the  voluntary  interpreters  of  her  thoughts. 

"  Much  may  indeed  have  happened  in  a  night  so  stormy," 
answered  Brenda ;  **  for  see  where  the  very  wall  around  Eu- 
phane's  plant-a-cruive  has  been  blown  down  ;  but  neither  wine), 
nor  rain,  nor  aught  else,  can  cool  our  affection,  Minna." 

^  But  that  may  chance,*  replied  Minna,  *'  which  may  convert 
it  into " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  she  uttered  in  a  tone  so  indistinct, 
that  it  could  not  be  apprehended ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she 
washed  the  blood-stains  from  her  feet  and  left  ankle.  Brenda 
who  still  remained  looking  on  at  some  distance,  endeavored  in 
vain  to  assume  some  tone  which  might  re-establish  kindness 
and  confidence  betwixt  them. 

"  You  were  right,"  she  said,  "  Minna,  to  suffer  no  one  to 
help  you  to  dress  so  simple  a  scratch — standing  where  I  do,  it 
is  scarce  visible." 

"  The  most  cruel  wounds,"  replied  Minna,  **  are  those 
which  make  no  outward  show — Are  you  sure  you  see  it  at  all  ? " 

**  Oh|  yes  I "  replied  Brenda,  framing  her  answer  as  she 
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thought  would  best  please  her  sister ;  "  I  see  a  very  slight 
scratch  ;  nay  now  you  draw  on  the  stocking,  I  can  see  nothing." 
"  You  do  indeed  see  nothing,"  answered  Minna,  somewhat 
wildly ;  "but  the  time  will  soon  come  that  all — ay,  all — ^will  be 
seen  and  known." 

So  saying,  she  hastily  completed  her  dress,  and  led  the  way 
to  breakfast,  where  she  assumed  her  place  amongst  the  guests  ; 
but  with  a  countenance  so  pale  and  haggard,  and  manners  and 
speech  so  altered  and  so  bewildered,  that  it  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  company,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  her  father,  Magnus  Troil.  Many  and  various  were  the  con- 
jectures of  the  guests,  concerning  a  distemperature  which 
seemed  rather  mental  than  corporeal.  Some  hinted  that  the 
maiden  had  been  struck  with  an  evil  eye,  and  something  they 
muttered  about  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  ;  some  talked  of  the 
departure  of  Captain  Cleveland,  and  murmured,  "it  was  a 
shame  for  a  young  lady  to  take  on  so  after  a  landlouper,  of 
whom  no  one  knew  anything ; "  and  this  contemptuous  epithet 
was  in  particular  bestowed  on  the  Captain  by  Mistress  Baby 
Yellowiey,  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  wrapping  round  her  old 
skinny  neck  the  very  handsome  owerlay  (as  she  called  it)  where- 
with the  said  Captain  had  presented  her.  The  old  Lady 
Glowrowrum  had  a  system  of  her  own,  which  she  hinted  to 
Mistress  Yellowiey,  after  thanking  God  that  her  own  connection 
with  the  Burgh  Westra  family  was  by  the  lass's  mother,  who 
was  a  canny  Scotswoman,  like  herself. 

"  For,  as  to  these  Troils,  you  see,  Dame  Yellowiey,  for  as 
high  as  they  hold  their  heads,  they  say  that  ken "  (winking 
sagaciously),  "that  there  is  a  bee  in  their  bonnet;  —  their 
Noma,  as  they  call  her,  for  it's  not  her  right  name  neither,  is 
at  whiles  far  beside  her  right  mind, — and  they  that  ken  the 
cause,  say  the  Fowd  was  some  gate  or  other  linked  in  with  it, 
for  he  will  never  hear  an  ill  word  of  her.  But  I  was  in  Scot- 
land then,  or  I  might  have  kend  the  real  cause,  as  weel  as  other 
X>lk.  At  ony  rate,  there  is  a  kind  of  wildness  in  the  blood. 
Ye  ken  very  weel  daft  folk  dinna  bide  to  be  contradicted  ;  and 
I'll  say  that  for  the  Fowd — he  likes  to  be  contradicted  aj;  ill  as 
ony  man  in  Zetland.  But  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  said 
ony  ill  of  the  house  that  I  am  sae  nearly  connected  wi\  Only 
ye  will  mind,  dame,  it  is  through  the  Sinclairs  that  we  are  akhi, 
not  through  the  Troils,  and  the  Sinclairs  are  kend  far  and  wide 
for  a  wise  generation,  dame. — But  I  see  there  is  the  stirrup-cup 
coming  round." 

^  I  wonder,"  said  Mistress  Baby  to  her  brother,  as  soon  as 
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the  Lady  Qowrowrum  turned  from  her,  "what  gars  that 
muckle  wife  dame,  dame,  dame,  that  gate  at  me  ?  She  might 
ken  tiic  Llude  of  the  Clinkscales  is  as  gude  as  ony  Glowrow- 
rum'c  amang  them." 

The  guests,  meanwhile,  were  fast  taking  their  departure, 
scarcely  noticed  bv  Magnus,  who  was  so  much  engrossed  with 
Minna's  indisposition,  that,  contrary  to  his  hospitable  wont,  he 
suffered  them  to  go  away  unsaluted.  And  thus  concluded, 
amidst  anxiety  and  illness,  the  festival  of  Saint  John,  as  cele- 
brated on  that  season  at  the  house  of  Burgh  Westra  ;  adding 
another  caution  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia, — with  how 
little  security  man  can  reckon  upon  the  days  which  he  destines 
to  happiness. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOURTH, 

Bat  this  Md  eril  wh  idi  doth  her  infest, 
I>oth  course  of  natural  csuss  far  exceed. 
And  housed  is  within  her  hollow  breast, 
That  either  seems  soroe  cnreed  witch's  deed. 
Or  evil  spright  that  in  her  doth  such  torment  breed* 

Fabry  Qubbnb,  Bo»k  III.,  Ctuti9  III* 

THSterm  had  now  elapsed,  by  several  days,  when  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  as  he  had  promised  at  his  departure,  should  have 
returned  to  his  father's  abode  at  Yarlshof,  but  there  were  no 
tidings  of  his  arrival.  Such  delay  might,  at  another  time,  have 
excited  little  curiosity,  and  no  anxiety ;  for  old  Swertha,  who 
took  upon  her  the  office  of  thinking  and  conjecturing  for  the 
little  household,  would  have  concluded  that  he  had  remained 
behind  the  other  guests  upon  sonoe  party  of  sport  or  pleasure. 
But  she  knew  that  Mordaunt  had  not  been  lately  in  favor  with 
Magnus  Troil  ;  she  knew  that  he  proposed  his  stay  at  Burgh 
Westra  should  be  a  short  one,  upon  account  of  his  father's 
health,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  the  little  encouragement  which 
his  filial  piety  received,  he  paid  uniform  attention.  Swertha 
knew  all  this,  and  she  became  anxious.  She  watched  the  looks 
of  her  master,  the  elder  Mertoun ;  but  wrapt  in  dark  and  stem 
uniformity  of  composure,  his  countenance,  like  the  surface  of  a 
midnight  lake,  enabled  no  one  to  penetrate  into  what  was  be- 
neath. His  studies,  his  solitary  meals,  his  lonely  walks,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  unvaried  rotation,  and  seemed  undisturbed 
by  the  least  thought  about  Mordaunt's  absence. 
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At  length  such  reports  reached  Swertha's  ear,  from  various 
quarters,  that  she  became  totally  unable  to  conceal  her  anxiety, 
and  resolved,  at  the  risk  of  provoking  her  master  into  fury,  or 
perhaps  that  of  losing  her  place  in  his  household,  to  force  upon 
his  notice  the  doubts  which  afflicted  her  own  mind.  Mordaunt's 
good  humor  and  goodly  person  must  indeed  have  made  no 
small  impression  on  the  withered  and  selfish  heart  of  the  poc 
old  woman,  to  induce  her  to  take  a  course  so  desperate,  and 
from  which  her  friend  the  Ranzelman  endeavored  in  vain  tc 
deter  her.  Still,  however,  conscious  that  a  miscarriage  in  the 
matter,  would,  like  the  loss  of  Trinculo*s  bottle  in  the  horse- 
pool,  be  attended  not  only  with  dishonor,  but  with  infinite  loss, 
she  determined  to  proceed  on  her  high  emprise  with  as  much 
caution  as  was  consistent  with  the  attempt. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  it  seemed  a  part  of  the 
very  nature  of  this  reser\'ed  and  unsociable  being,  at  least 
since  his  retreat  into  the  utter  solitude  of  Yarlshof,  to  endure 
no  one*  to  start  a  subject  of  conversation,  or  to  put  any  ques- 
tion to  him,  that  did  not  arise  out  of  urgent  and  pressing 
emergency.  Swertha  was  sensible,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to 
open  the  discourse  favorably  which  she  proposed  to  hold  with 
her  master,  she  must  contrive  that  it  should  originate  with 
himself^ 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  while  busied  in  preparing  the 
table  for  Mr.  Mertoun's  simple  and  solitary  dinner  meal,  she 
formally  adorned  the  board  with  two  covers  instead  of  one,  and 
made  all  her  other  preparations,  as  if  he  was  to  have  a  guest  or 
companion  at  dinner. 

The  artifice  succeeded ;  for  Mertoun,  on  coming  from  his 
study,  no  sooner  saw  the  table  thus  arranged,  then  he  asked 
Swertha,  who,  waiting  the  effect  of  the  stratagem  as  a  fisher 
watches  his  ground-baits,  was  fiddling  up  and  down  the  room, 
**  Whether  Mordaunt  was  not  returned  from  Burgh  Westra  ? " 

This  question  was  the  cue  for  Swertha,  and  she  answered  in 
a  voice  of  sorrowful  anxiety,  half  real,  half  affected,  "  Na,  na  I 
— nae  sic  divot  had  dunted  at  their  door.  It  wad  be  blithe 
news  indeed  to  ken  that  young  Maister  Mordaunt,  puir  dear 
bairn,  were  safe  at  hame," 

"  And,  if  he  be  not  at  home,  why  should  you  lay  a  cover  for 
him,  you  doting  fool  ?  "  replied  Mertoun,  in  a  lone  well  calcu- 
lated to  stop  the  old  woman's  proceedings.  But  she  replied, 
boldly,  "  That  indeed,  somebody  should  take  thought  about 
Maister  Mordaunt ;  a'  that  she  could  do  was  to  have  seat  and 
plate  ready  for  him  when  he  came.    But  she  thought  the  deaf 
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bairn  had  been  ower  long  awa ;  and,  if  she  maun  speak  out, 
she  had  her  ain  fears  when  and  whether  he  might  ever  come 
hame." 

"  Your  fears  1 "  replied  Mertoun,  his  eyes  flashing  as  they 
usually  did  when  his  hour  of  ungovernable  passion  approached  ; 
"  do  you  speak  of  your  idle  fears  to  me,  who  know  that  all  of 
your  sex,  that  is  not  fickleness,  and  folly,  and  self-conceit,  and 
self-will,  is  a  bundle  of  idiotical  fears,  vapors,  and  tremors  ? 
What  are  your  fears  to  me,  you  foolish  old  hag  ?  *' 

It  is  an  admirable  quality  in  womankind,  thai,  when  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  natural  affection  comes  under  their  observation, 
the  whole  sex  is  in  arms.  Let  a  rumor  arise  in  a  street  of  a 
parent  that  has  misused  a  child,  or  a  child  that  has  insulted  a 
parent, — I  say  nothing  of  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  where 
the  interest  may  be  accounted  for  in  sympathy, — and  all  the 
women  within  hearing  will  take  animated  and  decided  part 
with  the  sufferer.  Swertha,  notwithstanding  her  greed  and 
avarice,  had  her  share  of  the  generous  feeling  which  does  so 
much  honor  to  her  sex,  and  was,  on  this  occasion,  so  much 
carried  on  bjr  its  impulse,  that  she  confronted  her  master,  and 
upbraided  him  with  his  hard-hearted  indifference,  with  a  bold* 
ness  at  which  she  herself  was  astonished. 

"  To  be  sure  it  wasna  her  that  suld  be  fearing  for  her  young 
maister,  Maister  Mordaunt,  even  although  he  was,  as  she  might 
weel  say,  the  very  sea-calf  of  her  heart ;  but  ony  other  father, 
but  bis  honor  himsell,  wad  have  had  speerings  made  after  the 
poor  lad,  and  him  gane  this  eight  da3rs  from  Burgh  Westra,  and 
naebody  kend  when  or  where  he  had  gane.  There  wasna  a 
bairn  in  the  howff  but  was  maining  for  him  ;  for  he  made  all 
their  bits  of  boats  with  his  knife ;  there  wadna  be  a  dry  eye  in 
the  parish,  if  aught  worse  than  weal  should  befall  him, — na,  no 
ane,  unless  it  might  be  his  honor's  ain." 

Mertoun  had  been  much  struck,  and  even  silenced,  by  the 
insolent  volubility  of  his  insurgent  housekeeper;  but,  at  the 
last  sarcasm,  he  imposed  on  her  silence  in  her  turn  with  an 
audible  voice,  accompanied  with  one  of  the  most  terrific  glances 
which  his  dark  eye  and  stem  features  could  express.  But 
Swertha,  who,  as  she  afterwards  acquainted  the  Ranzelman, 
was  wonderfully  supported  during  the  whole  scene,  would  not 
be  controlled  by  the  loud  voice  and  ferocious  look  of  her 
master,  but  proceeded  in  the  same  tone  as  before. 

"  His  honor,"  she  said,  '*  had  made  an  unco  wark  because 
a  wheen  bits  of  kists  and  duds,  that  naebody  had  use  for,  had 
been  gathered  on  the  beach  by  the  poor  bodies  of  the  townshi^v 
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and  here  was  the  bravest  lad  in  the  country  lost,  and  cast  away, 
as  it  were,  before  his  een,  and  nae  ane  asking  what  was  come 
o'  him." 

**  What  should  come  of  him  but  good,  you  old  fool,"  an- 
S>xered  Mr.  Mertoun,  "  as  far,  at  least,  as  there  can  be  good  in 
any  of  the  follies  he  spends  his  time  in  ?  " 

This  was  spoken  rather  in  a  scornful  than  an  angf>'  tone, 
and  Swertha,  who  had  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  was 
resolved  not  to  let  it  drop,  now  that  the  fire  of  her  opponent 
seemed  to  slacken. 

"  O  ay,  to  be  sure  I  am  an  auld  fule, — ^but  if  Maister  Mor 
daunt  should  have  settled  down  in  the  Roost,  as  mair  than  ae 
boat  has  been  lost  in  that  wearifu'  squall  the  other  morning — 
by  good  luck  it  was  short  as  it  was  sharp,  or  naething  could 
have  lived  in  it— or  if  he  were  drowned  in  a  loch  coming  hame 
on  foot,  or  if  he  were  killed  by  miss  of  footing  on  a  craig — the 
haill  island  kend  how  venturesome  he  was — who,"  said  Swertha, 
**  will  be  the  auld  fule  then  ? "  And  she  added  a  pathetic  ejacu- 
lation, that  "  God  would  protect  the  poor  motherless  bairn  I  for 
if  he  had  had  a  mother,  there  would  have  been  search  made 
after  him  before  now." 

This  last  sarcasm  affected  Mertoun  powerfully, — ^his  jaw 
quivered,  his  face  grew  pale,  and  he  muttered  to  Swertha  to  go 
into  his  studjr  (where  she  was  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  enter), 
and  fetch  him  a  bottle  which  stood  there. 

"  O  ho  I "  quoth  Swertha  to  herself,  as  she  hastened  on  the 
commission,  "  my  master  knows  where  to  find  a  cup  of  comfort 
to  qualify  his  water  with  upon  fitting  occasions." 

There  was  indeed  a  case  of  such  bottles  as  were  usually 
employed  to  hold  strong  waters,  but  the  dust  and  cobwebs  in 
which  they  were  enveloped  showed  that  they  had  not  been 
touched  for  many  years.  With  some  difficulty  Swertha  ex- 
tracted the  cork  of  one  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  fork — ^for  cork- 
screw was  there  none  at  Yarlshof — ^and  having  ascertained  by 
smell,  and,  in  case  of  any  mistake,  by  a  moderate  mouthful,  that 
it  contained  wholesome  Barbadoes  waters,  she  carried  it  into 
the  room,  where  her  master  still  continued  to  struggle  with 
his  famtness.  She  then  began  to  pour  a  small  quantity  into 
the  nearest  cup  that  she  could  find,  wisely  judging,  that  upon  a 
person  so  much  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
a  little  might  produce  a  strong  effect.  But  the  patient  signed 
to  her  impatiently  to  fill  the  cup,  which  might  hold  more  than 
the  third  of  an  English  pint  measure,  up  to  the  "v^^  brim,  and 
swallowed  it  down  without  hesitattoiL 
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**  Now  the  saunts  above  have  a  care  on  us  ? "  said  Swertha ; 
'^  he  will  be  drunk  as  weel  as  mad,  and  wha  is  to  guide  him 
then,  I  wonder  ? " 

But  Mertoun's  breath  and  color  returned,  without  the 
slightest  symptom  o£  intoxication;  on  the  contrary,  Swertha 
afterwards  reported,  that,  **  Although  she  had  always  had  a 
firm  opinion  in  favor  of  a  dram,  yet  she  never  saw  one  work 
such  miracles — ^he  spoke  mair  like  a  man  of  the  middle  world, 
than  she  had  ever  heard  him  do  since  she  had  entered  his 
service." 

^  Swertha,"  he  said,  ''you  are  right  in  this  matter,  and  I 
was  wrong.  Go  down  to  the  Ranzdman  directly,  tell  him  to 
come  and  speak  with  me,  without  an  instant's  delay,  and  brin^ 
me  special  word  what  boats  and  people  he  can  command ;  I 
will  employ  them  all  in  the  search,  and  they  shall  be  plentifully 
rewarded." 

Stimulated  by  the  spur  which  maketh  the  old  woman  pro- 
verbially to  trot,  Swertha  posted  down  to  the  hamlet,  with  all 
the  speed  of  threescore,  rejoicing  that  her  sympathetic  feelings 
were  likely  to  achieve  their  own  reward,  having  given  rise  to  a 
quest  which  promised  to  be  so  lucrative,  and  in  the  profits 
whereof  she  was  determined  to  have  her  share,  shouting  out  as 
she  went,  and  long  before  she  got  within  hearing,  the  names 
of  Niel  Ronaldson,  Swe^  Erickson,  and  the  other  friends  and 
confederates  who  were  interested  in  her  mission.  To  say  the 
truth,  notwithstanding  that  the  good  dame  really  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and  was  mentally  troubled  o^ 
account  of  his  absence,  perhaps  few  things  would  have  disap- 
pointed her  more  than  if  he  had  at  this  moment  started  up  in 
her  path  safe  and  sound,  and  rendered  unnecessary,  by  his  ap- 
pearance, the  expense  and  the  bustle  of  searching  after  him. 

Soon  did  Swertha  accomplish  her  business  in  the  village, 
and  adjust  with  the  senators  of  the  township  her  own  little 
share  of  percentage  upon  the  profits  likely  to  accrue  on  her 
mission  ;  and  speedily  did  she  return  to  Yarlshof,  with  Niel 
Ronaldson  by  her  side,  schooling  him  to  the  best  of  her  skill  in 
all  the  peculiarities  of  her  master. 

"  Aboon  a'  things,"  she  said,  "  never  make  him  wait  for  an 
answer ;  and  speak  loud  and  distinct  as  if  you  were  hailing  a 
boat, — ^for  he  downa  bide  to  say  the  same  thing  twice  over ; 
and  if  he  asks  about  distance,  ye  may  make  leagues  for  miles^ 
for  he  kens  naething  about  the  face  of  the  earth  that  he  lives 
uppn  j  and  if  he  speak  of  siller,  ye  may  ask  dollars  for  shil- 
lings, for  he  mmds  them  naie  mair  than  sdat^^tanes," 
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Thus  tutored,  ^iel  Ronaldson  was  introduced  into  the  pre- 
icnce  of  Mertoun,  but  was  utterly  confounded  to  find  that  he 
could  not  act  upon  the  system  of  deception  which  had  been 
projected. — When  he  attempted,  by  some  exaggeration  of  dis- 
tance and  peril,  to  enhance  the  hire  of  the  boats  and  of  the 
men  (for  the  search  was  to  be  by  sea  and  land),  he  found  him- 
self at  once  cut  short  by  Mertoun,  who  showed  not  only  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  countr)',  but  of  distances,  tides, 
currents,  and  all  belonging  to  the  navigation  of  those  seas, 
although  these  were  topics  with  which  he  had  hitherto  appeared 
to  be  totally  unacquainted.  The  Ranzelman,  therefore,  trem- 
bled when  they  came  to  speak  of  the  recompense  to  be  afforded 
lor  their  exertions  in  the  search  ;  or  it  was  not  more  unlikely 
that  Mertoun  should  be  as  well  informed  of  what  was  just  and 
proper  upon  this  head  as  upon  others  ;  and  Niel  remembered 
the  storm  of  his  fury,  when,  at  an  early  period  after  he  had 
settled  at  Yarlshof,  he  drove  Swertha  and  Sweyn  Erickson  from 
his  presence.  As,  however,  he  stood  hesitating  betwixt  the 
Opposite  fears  of  asking  too  much  or  too  little,  Mertoun  stopped 
his  mouth,  and  ended  his  uncertainty,  by  promising  him  a  re- 
compense beyond  what  he  dared  to  have  ventured  to  ask,  with 
an  additional  gratuity,  in  case  they  returned  with  the  pleasing 
intelligence  that  his  son  was  safe. 

When  this  great  point  was  settled,  Niel  Ronaldson,  like  a 
man  of  conscience,  began  to  consider  earnestly  the  various 
places  where  search  should  be  made  after  the  young  man  ;  and 
having  undertaken  faithfully  that  the  inquiry  should  be  pro- 
secuted at  all  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  both  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  he  added,  that,  '*  after  all,  if  his  honot 
would  not  be  angry,  there  was  ane  not  far  off,  that  if  anybody 
dared  speer  her  a  question,  and  if  she  liked  to  answer  it,  could 
tell  more  about  Maister  Mordannt  than  anybody  else  could. — 
Ye  will  ken  wha  I  mean,  Swertha  ?  Her  that  was  down  at  the 
haven  this  morning."  Thus  he  concluded,  addressing  himself 
with  a  mysterious  look  to  the  housekeeper,  which  she  answered 
with  a  nod  and  a  wink. 

"  How  mean  you  ? "  said  Mertoun ;  "  speak  out  short  and 
open — whom  do  you  speak  of  ?  " 

"  It  is  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,"  said  Swertha,  "  that  the 
Ranzelman  is  thinking  about ;  for  she  has  gone  up  to  Saint 
Ringan's  Kirk  this  morning  on  business  of  her  own." 

"  And  what  can  this  person  know  of  my  son  ?  "  said  Mer- 
toun ;  she  is,  I  believe,  a  wandering  madwoman,  or  impostor." 

"  If  she  wanders,"  said  Swertha,  "  it  is  for  nae  lack  of  means 
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at  hame,  and  that  is  weel  known — plenty  of  a'  thing  has  she 
of  her  ain,  forby  that  the  Fowd  himsell  would  let  her  want 
naething." 

"  But  what  is  that  to  my  son  ?  "  said  Mertoun  impatiently. 

"  I  dinna  ken — she  took  unco  pleausure  in  Maister  Mor- 
daunt  from  the  time  she  first  saw  him,  and  mony  a  braw  thing 
she  gave  him  at  ae  time  or  another,  forby  the  gowd  chain  that 
hangs  about  his  bonny  craig — ^folk  say  it  is  of  fairy  gold — I 
kenna  what  gold  it  is,  but  Bryce  Snailsfoot  says,  that  the  value 
will  amount  to  an  hundred  punds  English,  and  that  is  nae  deaf 
nuts." 

"  Go,  Ronaldson,"  said  Mertoun,  "  or  else  send  some  one 
to  seek  this  woman  out — if  you  think  there  be  a  chance  of  her 
knowing  anything  of  my  son." 

"  She  kens  a'  thing  that  happens  in  the  islands,"  said  Niel 
Ronaldson,  ''muckle  sooner  than  other  folk,  and  that  is 
Heaven's  truth.  But  as  to  going  to  the  kirk,  or  the  kirkyard, 
to  speer  after  her,  there  is  not  a  man  in  Zetland  will  do  it,  for 
meed  or  for  money — and  that's  Heaven's  truth  as  well  as  the 
other." 

"  Cowardly,  superstitious  fools !  "  said  Mertoun, — "  But  give 
me  my  cloak,  Swertha. — This  woman  has  been  at  Burgh  Westra 
— she  is  related  to  Troll's  family — she  may  know  something  of 
Mordaunt's  absence  and  its  cause — I  will  seek  her  myself— 
She  is  at  the  Cross  Kirk,  you  say  ? " 

"  No,  not  at  the  Cross  Kirk,  but  at  the  auld  Kirk  of  Saint 
Ringan's — it*s  a  dowie  bit,  and  far  f rae  being  canny ;  and  if 
your  honor,"  added  Swertha,  wad  walk  by  my  rule,  I  wad  wait 
until  she  came  back,  and  no  trouble  her  when  she  may  be  mair 
busied  wi'  the  dead,  for  onything  that  we  ken,  than  she  b  wi' 
the  living.  The  like  of  her  carena  to  have  other  folk's  een  oa 
them  when  they  are,  gude  sain  us  1  doing  their  ain  particular 
turns." 

Mertoun  made  no  answer,  but  throwing  his  cloak  loosely 
around  him  (for  the  day  was  misty,  with  passing  showers^, 
and  leaving  the  decayed  mansion  of  Yarlshof,  he  walked  at  a 
pace  much  faster  than  was  usual  with  him,  taking  the  direction 
of  the  ruinous  church,  which  stood,  as  he  well  knew,  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  his  dwelling. 

The  Ranzelman  and  Swertha  stood  gazing  after  him  in 
silence,  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  ear-shot,  when  looking  seri- 
ously on  each  other,  and  shaking  their  sagacious  heads  in  the 
same  boding  degree  of  vibration,  they  uttered  their  remarks  ia 
the  same  breath. 
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•  Fools  are  aye  fleet  and  fain,"  said  Swertha. 

"  Fey  folk  run  fast,"  added  the  Ranzelman ;  "and  the  thing 
that  we  are  born  to,  we  cannot  win  by. — 1  have  known  them 
that  tried  to  stop  folk  that  were  fey.  You  have  heard  of  Helen 
Emberson  of  Camsey,  how  she  stopped  all  the  boles  and  win- 
dows about  the  house,  that  her  gudeman  might  not  see  day- 
light, and  rise  to  the  Haaf-fishing,  because  she  feared  foul 
weather ;  and  how  the  boat  he  should  have  sailed  in  was  lost 
in  the  Roost ;  and  how  she  came  back,  rejoicing  in  her  gude- 
man's  safety — ^but  ne'er  may  care,  for  tnere  she  found  him 
drowned  in  his  own  masking-fat,  within  the  wa*s  of  his  ain 
biggin ;  and  moreover " 

But  here  Swertha  reminded  the  Ranzelman  that  he  must  go 
down  to  the  haven  to  get  off  the  fishing-boats  ;  **  For  both  that 
my  heart  is  sair  for  the  bonny  lad,  and  that  I  am  fear'd  he 
cast  up  of  his  ain  accord  before  you  are  at  sea ;  and  as  I  have 
often  told  ye,  my  master  may  lead,  but  he  winna  drive  ;  and  if 
ye  do  not  his  bidding,  and  get  out  to  sea,  the  never  a  bodle 
of  boat-hire  will  ye  see." 

"  Weel,  weel,  good  *aame,"  said  the  Ranzleman,  "  we  will 
launch  as  fast  as  we  can ;  and  by  good  luck,  neither  Clawson's 
boat  nor  Peter  Grot's  is  out  to  the  Haaf  this  morning,  for  a 
rabbit  ran  across  the  path  as  they  were  going  on  beard,  and 
they  came  back  like  wise  men,  kenning  they  wad  be  called  to 
other  wark  this  day.  And  a  marvel  it  is  to  think,  Swertha, 
how  few  real  judicious  men  are  left  in  this  land.  There  is  our 
great  Udaller  is  weel  eneugh  when  he  is  fresh,  but  he  makes 
ower  mony  voyages  in  his  ship  and  his  yawl  to  be  lang  sae ; 
and  now,  they  say,  his  daughter.  Mistress  Minna,  is  sair  out  of 
sorts. — Then  there  is  Noma  kens  muckle  mair  than  other  folk, 
but  wise  woman  ye  cannot  call  her.  Our  tacksman  here, 
Maister  Mertoun,  his  wit  is  sprung  in  the  bowsprit,  I  doubt — 
his  son  is  a  daft  gowk ;  and  I  ken  few  of  consequence  here- 
abouts— excepting  always  myself,  and  may  be  you,  Swertha— 
but  what  may,  in  some  sense  or  other,  be  called  fules." 

"That  may  be,  Niel  Ronaldson,"  said  the  dame  ;  "but  if 
you  do  not  hasten  the  faster  to  the  shore,  you  will  lose  tide  ; 
and,  as  I  said  to  my  master  some  short  time  syne  wha  will  be 
the  fule  then  ? " 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

I  do  love  these  ancient  mint— > 
We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  jome  reverend  history ; 
And,  questionless,  here,  in  this  open  coiift 
Which  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather),  some  men  lie  interr'di 
Loved  the  CLurch  so  well,  and  gave  so  lai^^ly  to  1^ 
They  thou^t  it  should  have  canopied  thetr  bon«a 
Till  doomsdav :— but  all  things  have  their  end~ 
Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to  ntlH 
Must  have  like  death  which  we  have. 

I>VCUBS8  OF  MaLFV* 

The  ruinous  chuzx:h  of  Saint  Ninian  had,  in  its  time,  enjoyed 
great  celebrity ;  for  that  mighty  system  of  Roman  superstition, 
which  spread  its  roots  over  all  Europe,  had  not  failed  to  extend 
them  even  to  this  remote  archipelago,  and  Zetland  had,  in  the 
Catholic  times,  her  saints,  her  shrines,  and  her  relics,  which, 
though  little  known  elsewhere,  attracted  the  homage,  and  com- 
manded the  observance,  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Thule. 
Their  devotion  to  this  church  of  Saint  Ninian,  or,  as  he  was 
provincially  termed.  Saint  Ringan,  situated,  as  the  edifice  was, 
close  to  the  sea-beach,  and  serving,  in  many  points,  as  a  land- 
mark to  their  boats,  was  particularly  obstinate,  and  was  con- 
nected with  so  much  superstitious  ceremonial  and  credulity,  that 
the  reformed  clergy  thought  it  best,  by  an  order  of  the  Church 
Courts,  to  prohibit  all  spiritual  service  within  its  walls,  as  tend* 
ing  to  foster  the  rooted  faith  of  the  simple  and  rude  people 
around  in  sakit-worship,  and  other  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

After  the  Church  of  Saint  Ninian  had  been  thus  denounced 
as  a  seat  of  idolatry,  and  desecrated  of  course,  the  public  wor- 
ship was  transferred  to  another  church  ;  and  the  roof,  with  its 
lead  and  its  rafters,  having  been  stripped  from  the  little  rude 
old  Gothic  building,  it  was  left  in  the  wilderness  to  the  mercy 
of  the  elements.  The  fury  of  the  uncontrolled  winds,  which 
howled  along  an  exposed  space,  resembling  that  which  we  have 
described  at  Yarlshof,  very  soon  choked  up  nave  and  aisle,  and^ 
on  the  north-west  side,  which  was  chiefly  exposed  to  the  wind, 
hid  the  outside  walls  more  than  half-way  up  with  the  mounds  of 
drifted  sands,  over  which  the  gable  ends  of  the  building,  with 
the  little  belfry,  which  was  built  above  its  eastern  angle,  arose 
in  ragged  and  shattered  nakedness  of  ruin. 
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Yet,  deserted  as  it  was,  the  Kiiic  of  Saint  Ringan  stilt 
5etained  some  semblance  of  the  ancient  homage  formerly  ren* 
dered  there.  The  rude  and  ignorant  fishermen  of  Dunrossness 
observed  a  practice,  of  which  they  themselves  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  the  origin,  and  from  which  the  Protestant  clergy  in 
vain  endeavored  to  deter  them.  When  their  boats  were  in  ex* 
treme  peril,  it  was  common  amongst  them  to  vow  an  awmous^  as 
they  termed  it,  that  is,  alms,  to  Saint  Ringan  ;  and  when  the 
danger  was  over,  they  never  failed  to  absolve  themselves  of 
their  vows,  by  coming  singly  and  secretly  to  the  old  churcl^ 
and  putting  off  their  shoes  and  stockings  at  the  entrance  of  th^ 
churchyard,  walked  thrice  around  the  ruins,  observing  that  they 
^Ud  so  in  the  course  of  the  sun.  When  the  circuit  was  accomr 
plished  for  the  third  time,  the  votary  dropped  his  offering; 
tisually  a  small  cdlver  coin,  through  the  muHions  of  a  lanceolated 
window,  which  opened  into  a  side  aisle,  and  then  retired,  avoid- 
tag  carefully  to  look  behind  biro  till  he  was  beyond  the  precincts 
which  had  once  been  hallowed  ground  ;  for  it  was  believed  that 
tiie  skeleton  of  the  saint  received  the  offering  in  his  bony  hand, 
and  showed  his  ghastly  death's  head  at  the  window  in  which  it 
was  thrown. 

Indeed,  the  scene  was  rendered  more  appalling  to  weak  and 
ignorant  minds,  because  the  same  stormy  and  eddying  wind% 
which,  on  the  one  side  of  the  church  threatened  to  bury  the 
rotas  with  sand,  and  had,  in  fact,  heaped  it  up  in  huge  quanti* 
ties,  so  as  almost  to  hnle  the  side-wall  with  its  buttresses, 
aeemed  in  other  places  bent  on  uncovoing  the  graves  of  those 
who  had  been  laid  to  their  long  rest  on  the  south-eastern 
quarts ;  and,  after  an  unusual  hand  gale,  the  coffins,  and  some- 
times the  very  corpses,  of  those  who  had  been  interred  without 
the  usual  cerements,  were  discovered,  in  a  ghastly  manner,  to 
the  eyes  of  the  living. 

It  was  to  this  desolated  place  of  worship  that  the  elder 
Mertoun  now  proceeded,  though  without  any  of  those  religious 
or  superstitious  purposes  with  which  the  church  of  Saint  Ringan 
was  usually  approached.  He  was  totally  without  the  supersti- 
tious fears  of  the  country — nay,  from  the  sequestered  and  sullen 
manner  in  which  he  lived,  withdrawing  himself  from  human 
society,  even  when  assembled  for  worship,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  he  erred  on  the  more  fatal  side,  and  believed  rather 
too  little  than  too  much  of  that  which  the  Church  receives  and 
enjoins  to  Christians. 

As  he  entered  the  little  ba^,  on  the  shore  and  almost  on  the 
beach  of  which  the  ruins  are  situated,  he  coukl  not  help  pausioc 
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for  an  instant,  and  becoming  sensible  that  the  scene^  as  calcu* 
lated  to  operate  on  human  feelings,  had  been  selected  with  ntuch 
judgment  as  the  site  of  a  religious  house. — In  front  lay  the  sea, 
into  which  two  headlands,  which  formed  the  extremities  of  the 
bay,  projected  their  gigantic  causeways  of  dark  and  sable  rocks, 
on  the  ledges  of  which  the  gulls,  scouries,  and  other  sea-fowl, 
appeared  like  flakes  of  snow  ;  while,  upon  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  cliffs  stood  whole  lines  of  cormorants,  drawn  up  alongside 
of  each  other,  like  soldiers  in  their  battle  array,  and  other  living 
thing  was  there  none  to  see.  The  sea,  although  not  in  a  tem- 
pestuous state,  was  disturbed  enough  to  rush  on  these  capes 
with  a  sound  like  distant  thunder,  and  the  billows,  which  rose 
in  sheets  of  foam  half-way  up  these  sable  rocks,  formed  a  con- 
trast of  coloring  equally  striking  and  awful. 

Betwixt  the  extremities  or  capes  of  these  projecting  head- 
lands there  rolled,  on  the  day  when  Mertoun  visited  the  scene, 
a  deep  and  dense  aggregation  of  clouds,  through  which  no 
human  eye  could  penetrate,  and  which,  bounding  the  vbion, 
and  excluding  all  view  of  the  distant  ocean,  rendered  it  no  unapt 
representation  of  the  sea  in  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  whose  extent 
was  concealed  by  vapors,  and  clouds,  and  storms.  The  ground, 
rising  steeply  from  the  sea-beach,  permitting  no  view  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  appeared  a  scene  of  irretrievable  barren- 
ness, where  scrubby  and  stunted  heath,  intermixed  with  the 
long  bent  or  coarse  grass,  which  first  covers  sandy  soils,  were 
the  only  vegetables  that  could  be  seen.  Upon  a  natural  eleva- 
tion, which  rose  above  the  beach  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  bay, 
and  receded  a  little  from  the  sea,  so  as  to  oe  without  reach  of 
the  waves,  arose  the  half-buried  ruin  which  we  have  already 
described,  surrounded  by  a  wasted,  half-ruinous,  and  moulder- 
ing wall,  which,  breached  in  several  places,  served  still  to  divide 
the  precincts  of  the  cemetery.  The  mariners  who  were  driven 
by  accident  into  this  solitary  bay  pretended  that  the  church 
was  occasionally  observed  to  be  full  of  lights,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, were  used  to  prophesy  shipwrecks  and  deaths  by  sea. 

As  Mertoun  approached  near  to  the  chapel  he  adopted,  in- 
sensibly, and  perhaps  without  much  premeditation,  measures  to 
avoid  being  himself  seen,  until  he  came  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  burial-ground,  which  he  approached,  as  it  chanced,  on 
that  side  where  the  sand  was  blowing  from  the  graves,  in  the 
manner  we  have  described. 

Here,  looking  through  one  of  the  gaps  in  the  wjdl,  which 
time  had  made,  he  beheld  the  person  whom  he  sought  occupied 
in  a  manner  which  assorted  well  with  the  ideas  popularly  entei^ 
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tainedof  her  character,  but  which  was  otherwise  sufficiently  ex* 
traordinary. 

She  was  employed  beside  a  rude  monument,  on  one  side  of 
which'  was  represented  the  rough  outline  of  a  cavalier  or  knight 
on  horseback,  while  on  the  other  appeared  a  shield,  with  the 
armorial  bearings  so  defaced  as  not  to  be  intelligible ;  which 
escutcheon  was  suspended  by  one  angle,  contrary  to  the  modern 
custom,  which  usually  places  them  straight  and  upright.  At 
the  foot  of  this  pillar  were  believed  to  repose,  as  Mertoun  had 
formerly  heard,  the  bones  of  Ribolt  Troil,  one  of  the  remote 
ancestors  of  Magnus,  and  a  man  renowned  for  deeds  of  valor- 
ous emprise  in  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  grave  of  this 
warrior  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  seemed  busied  in  shovelling 
the  sand,  an  easy  task  where  it  was  so  light  and  loose ;  so  that 
k  seemed  plain  that  she  would  shortly  complete  what  the  rude 
winds  had  begun,  and  make  bare  the  bones  which  lay  there 
interred.  As  she  labored,  she  muttered  her  magic  song;  for 
without  the  Runic  rhyme  no  form  of  northern  superstition  was 
ever  performed.  We  have,  perhaps,  preserved  too  many  exam- 
ples of  these  incantations ;  but  we  cannot  help  attempting  to 
translate  that  which  follows : — 


**  Champion,  famed  for  warlike  toil, 
Art  thou  silent.  Ribolt  Troil  ? 
Sand,  and  dust,  and  pebbly  stones, 
Are  leavmg  bare  thy  giant  bones. 
Who  dared  touch  the  wild-bear's 

skin 
Ye  slumber'd  on  while  life  was  in  ? 
A  woman  now,  or  babe,  may  come 
And  cast  the  covering  from  thy 

tomb. 

"Yet  bo  not  wrathful,  Chie^  nor 

blight 
Mine  eyes  or  ears  with  sound  or 

sight  I 
I  come  not,  with  unhallow'd  tread. 
To  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
Or  lay  thy^ant  relics  bare; 
But  what  I  seek  thou  well  canst 

spare. 
Be  It  to  my  hand  allow'd 
To  shear  a  merk's  weight  from  thy 

shroud. 
Yet  leave  thee  sheeted  lead  enough 
To  shield  thy  bones  from  weather 

rough. 

•*  See,  I  draw  my  magic  knife — 
Never  while  thou  wert  in  life 


Laid'st  thou  still  for  sloth  or  fear, 
When  point  and  edge  were  glitter- 
ing near ; 
See,  the  crements  now  I  sever— 
Waken  now,  or  sleep  forever  I 
Thou  wilt  not  wake  ?  the  deed  it 

done  I — 
The  prize  I  sought  is  fairly  won. 

"Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks— for  this 

the  sea 
Shall  smooth  its  ruffled  crest  for 

thee — 
And  while  afar  its  billows  foam. 
Subside  to  peace  near  Ribolt's  tomb. 
Thanks,   Ribolt,  thanks— for  this 

the  might 
Of  wild  winds  raging  at  their  height, 
When  to  thy  place  of  slumber  mgh. 
Shall  soften  to  a  lullaby. 

"  She,  the  dame  of  doubt  and  dreads 
Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head, 
Mighty  in  her  own  despite— 
Miserable  in  her  might ; 
In  despair  and  frenzy  greats 
In  her  greatness  desolate ; 
W  isest,  wickedest  who  lives,    • 
Well  can  keep  the  word  she  givei  I* 
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While  Noma  chanted  tiie  first  part  ol  this  rhjrme,  she  eoM^ 
pleted  the  task  of  laying  bare  a  part  of  the  leaden  coffin  of  the 
ancient  warrior^  and  severed  from  it,  with  mnch  caution  and 
apparent  awe,  a  portion  of  the  metaL  She  then  reverential!/ 
threw  back  the  sand  upon  the  coffin  ;  and  by  the  time  she  had 
finished  her  song,  no  trace  remained  that  the  secrets  of  the 
sepulchre  had  been  violated. 

Mertoun  remained  gazing  on  her  from  behind  the  church* 
yard  wall  during  the  whole  ceremony,  not  from  any  impression 
of  veneration  for  her  or  her  employment,  but  because  he  con- 
ceived that  to  interrupt  a  madwoman  in  her  act  of  madness, 
was  not  the  best  way  to  obtain  from  her  such  intelligence  as 
she  might  have  to  impart.  Meanwhile  he  had  full  time  to 
consider  her  figure,  aldiougfa  her  face  was  obscured  by  hef 
dishevelled  hair,  and  bv  the  hood  of  her  dark  mantle,  which- 
permitted  no  more  to  oe  visible  than  a  Dmidess  would  prob^ 
ably  have  exhibited  at  the  celebration  of  her  mystical  rites*- 
Mertoun  had  often  heard  of  Noma  before ;  nay,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  might  have  seen  her  repeatedly,  for  she  had 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Yarlshof  more  than  once  since  his  resi* 
dence  there.  But  the  absurd  stones  which  were  in  circulation 
respecting  her,  prevented  his  paying  any  attention  to  a  person- 
whom  he  regarded  as  either  an  impostor  or  a  madwoman,  or 
a  compound  of  both.  Yet  now  that  his  attention  was,  by  cir- 
cumstances, involuntarily  fixed  upon  her  person  and  deport- 
ment, he  could  not  help  acknowledging  to  himself  that  she  was 
either  a  complete  enthusiast,  or  rehearsed  her  part  so  admh"- 
ably,  that  no  Pythoness  of  ancient  time  could  have  excelled 
her.  The  dignity  and  solemnity  of  her  gesture, — the  sonorous, 
yet  impressive  tone  of  voice  with  which  she  addressed  the  de- 
parted spirit  whose  mortal  relics  she  ventured  to  disturb,  were' 
such  as  failed  not  to  make  an  impression  upon  him,  careless 
and  indifferent  as  he  generally  appeared  to  all  that  went  on 
around  him.  But  no  sooner  was  her  singular  occupation  ter- 
minated, than,  entering  the  churchyard  with  some  difficulty,  by 
clambering  over  the  disjointed  ruins  of  the  wall,  he  made 
Noma  aware  of  his  presence.  Far  from  starting,  or  express- 
ing the  least  surprise'  at  his  appearance  in  a  place  so  solitary, 
she  said,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  had  been 
expected,  "  So — ^you  have  sought  me  at  last  ? " 

"  And  found  you,"  replied  Mertoun,  judging  he  would  best 
introduce  the  inquiries  he  had  to  make,  by  assuming  a  tone 
which  corresponded  to  her  own. 

"  Yes  I "  she  replied,  "  found  me  you  have,  and  in  the 
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plEu^e  where  all  men  must  meet-«amid  the  tabernacles  of  the 
dead." 

"Here  we  must,  indeed,  meet  at  last/*  replied  Mertoun, 
glancing  his  eyes  on  the  desolate  scene  around,  where  head- 
stones, half-covered  with  sand,  and  others,  from  which  the  same 
wind  had  stripped  the  soil  on  which  they  rested,  covered  with 
inscriptions,  and  sculptured  with  emblems  of  mortality,  were 
the  most  conspicuous  objects, — "  here,  as  in  the  house  of  death, 
all  men  must  meet  at  length ;  and  happy  those  that  come  soon* 
est  to  the  quiet  haven." 

"  He  that  dares  desire  this  haven,"  said  Noma,  "  must  have 
steered  a  steady  course  in  the  voyage  of  life.  I  dare  not  hope 
for  such  quiet  harbor.  Darest  0iou  expect  it?  or  has  the  course 
thou  hast  kept  deserved  it? ** 

"  It  matters  not  to  my  present  purpose,"  repKed  Mertoun. 
^  I  have  to  ask  you  what  tl(Hngs  you  know  of  my  son  Mordaunt 
Mertoun?" 

"A  father,"  replied  the  sibyl,  "asks  of  a  stranger  what  tidings 
she  has  of  his  son !  How  should  I  know  aught  of  him  ?  the 
cormorant  says  not  to  the  mallard,  Where  is  my  biood?  " 

"  Lay  aside  this  useless  affectation  of  mystery,"  said  Mertoun ; 
♦*  with  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  it  has  its  effect,  but  upon  me  it  is 
thrown  away.  The  people  of  Yarlshof  have  told  me  that  you  do 
know,  or  may  know,  something  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who  has 
not  returned  home  from  the  festival  of  Saint  John's,  held  in  the 
house  of  your  relative,  Magnus  Troil.  Give  me  such  information, 
if  indeed  ye  have  it  to  give ;  and  it  shall  be  recompensed,  if  the 
means  of  recompense  are  in  my  power." 

"The  wide  round  of  earth,"  replied  Noma,  "holds  nothing 
that  I  would  can  a  recompense  for  the  slightest  word  that  I  throw 
away  upon  a  living  ear.  But  for  thy  son,  if  thou  wouldst  see  him 
in  life,  repair  to  the  approaching  Fair  of  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney." 

"And  wherefore  thither? "  said  Mertoun ;  "  I  know  he  had  no 
purpose  in  that  direction." 

"  We  drive  on  the  stream  of  fate,"  answered  Noma,  "without 
oar  or  rudder.  You  had  no  purpose  this  morning  of  visiting  the 
Kirk  of  Saint  Ringan,  yet  you  are  here ; — you  had  no  purpose 
but  a  minute  hence  of  being  at  Kirkwall,  and  yet  you  will  go 
thither." 

"  Not  unless  the  cause  is  more  distinctly  explained  to  me.  I 
am  no  believer,  dame,  in  those  who  assert  your  supernatural 
powers." 

"  You  shall  believe  in  them  ere  we  part,"  said  Noma,  "  As 
yet  you  know  but  little  of  me,  nor  shall  you  know  more.    Bu^ 
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I  know  enough  of  you,  and  could  convince  you  with  otie  word 
that  I  do  so." 

"  Convince  me,  then,"  said  Mertoun  ;  "  for  unless  I  am  so 
convinced,  there  is  little  chance  of  ray  following  your  counsel." 

"  Mark,  then,"  said  Noma,  "  what  I  have  to  say  on  your 
son's  score,  else  what  I  shall  say  to  you  on  your  own  will  ban- 
ish every  other  thought  from  your  memory.  You  shall  go  to 
the  approaching  Fair  at  Kirkwall ;  and,  on  the  fifth  day  erf  the 
Fair,  you  shall  walk,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  in  the  outer  aisle  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  and  there  you  shall  meet  a 
person  who  will  give  you  tidings  of  your  son." 

"  You  must  speak  more  distinctly,  dame,"  returned  Mer- 
toun, scornfully,  "  if  you  hope  that  I  shall  follow  your  counseL 
I  have  been  fooled  in  my  time  by  women,  but  never  so  grossly 
as  you  seem  willing  to  gull  me." 

"  Hearken  then !  "  said  the  old  woman.  "  The  word  which 
I  speak  shall  touch  the  nearest  secret  of  thy  life,  and  thrill 
thee  through  nerve  and  bone." 

So  saying,  she  whispered  a  word  into  Mertoun's  ear,  the 
effect  of  which  seemed  almost  magical.  He  remained  fixed  and 
motionless  with  surprise,  as  waving  her  arm  slowly  aloft,  with 
an  air  of  superiority  and  triumph,  Noma  glided  from  him^ 
turned  round  a  comer  of  the  ruins,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Mertoun  offered  not  to  follow,  or  to  trace  her.  "  We  fly 
from  our  fate  in  vain,"  he  said,  as  he  began  to  recover  himself ; 
and  turning,  he  left  behind  him  the  desolate  ruins  with  their 
cemetery.  As  he  looked  back  from  the  ver}'  last  point  at 
which  the  church  was  visible,  he  saw  the  figure  of  Noma, 
muffled  in  her  mantle,  standing  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
ruined  tower,  and  stretching  out  to  the  sea-breeze  something 
which  resembled  a  white  pennon,  or  flag.  A  feeling  of  horror, 
similar  to  that  excited  by  her  last  words,  again  thrilled  through 
his  bosom,  and  he  hastened  onwards  with  unwonted  speed, 
until  he  had  left  the  church  of  Saint  Ninian,  with  its  bay  of 
sand,  far  behind  him. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Yarlshof,  the  alteration  m  his  counte- 
nance was  so  great,  that  Swertha  conjectured  he  was  about  to 
fall  into  one  of  those  fits  of  deep  melancholy  which  she  termed 
his  dark  hour. 

"  And  what  better  could  be  expected,"  thought  Swertha, 
"  when  he  must  needs  go  visit  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,  when 
she  was  in  the  haunted  Kirk  of  Saint  Ringan's  ? " 

But  without  testifying  any  other  symptoms  of  an  alienated 
mind,  than  that  of  deep  and  sullen  dejection,  her  master  ac< 
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quainted  her  with  his  intention  to  go  to  the  Fair  of  Kirkwall,— 
a  thinjf  so  contrary  to  his  usual  habits,  that  the  housekeeper 
well-nigh  refused  to  credit  her  ears.  Shortly  after,  he  heard, 
with  apparent  indifference,  the  accounts  returned  by  the  dif- 
ferent persons  who  had  been  sent  out  in  quest  of  Mordaunt, 
by  sea  and  land,  who  all  of  them  returned  without  any  tidings. 
The  equanimity  with  which  Mertoun  heard  the  report  of  their 
bad  success,  convinced  Swertha  still  more  firmly  than  in  his 
interview  with  Noma,  that  issue  had  been  predicted  to  him  by 
the  sibyl  whom  he  had  consulted. 

The  township  were  yet  more  surprised,  when  their  tacks- 
man, Mr.  Mertoun,  as  if  on  some  sudden  resolution,  made 
preparations  to  visit  Kirkwall  during  the  Fair,  although  he 
had  hitherto  avoided  sedulously  all  such  places  of  public  resort. 
Swertha  puzzled  herself  a  good  deal,  without  being  able  to 
penetrate  this  mystery ;  and  vexed  herself  still  more  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  her  young  master.  But  her  concern  was  much 
softened  by  the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  money,  seeming,  however 
moderate  in  itself,  a  treasure  in  her  e}'es,  which  her  master  put 
into  her  hands,  acquainting  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
taken  his  passage  for  Kirkwall,  in  a  small  bark  belonging  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  island  of  Mousa. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Nm  lani^  she  wtpc,— h«r  tears  ivert  ft'  ipeiit,— 
Despair  tt  was  come,  and  she  thoitsht  it  content ; 
She  thought  it  content,  but  her  dteek  it  crew  pale, 
And  she  droop'd,  like  a  lily  broke  down  by  the  hail.* 

CONTlMtJATlON  OP  AULD  ROBIM  GftAV. 

The  condition  of  Minna  much  resembled  that  of  the  village 
heroine  in  Lady  Ann  Lindsay's  beautiful  ballad.  Her  natural 
firmness  of  mind  prevented  her  from  sinking  under  the  pressure 
of  the  horrible  secret,  which  haunted  her  while  awake,  and  was 
yet  more  tormenting  during  her  broken  and  hurried  slumbers. 
There  is  no  grief  so  dreadful  as  that  which  we  dare  not  commu- 
nicate, and  in  which  we  can  neither  ask  nor  desire  sympathy ; 
and  when  to  this  is  added  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mystery  to  an 

*  It  is  worth  saying,  that  this  motto,  and  the  ascription  ot  the  beautiful  oallad  from  which 
it  is  taken  to  the  Right  Hooorable  Lady  Ann  Lindsay,  occasioned  the  ingenious  authoress's 
acknowledgment  of  the  ballad*  of  whicn  the  Editor,  on  her  imrwitriim,  published  «  tmall 
btiprtmoOf  iuacribed  to  the  Baoaatynt  Uttb» 
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innocent  bosom,  Aere  is  little  wonder  tkat  Minna's  healtl^ 
should  have  sunk  under  the  burden. 

To  the  friends  around,  her  habits  and  manners*  nay,  het 
temper,  seemed  altered  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  some  should  have  ascribed  the  change  to 
witchcraft,  and  some  to  incipient  madness.  She  became  unable 
to  bear  the  solitude  in  which  she  formerly  delighted  to  spend 
her  time  ;  yet  when  she  hurried  into  society,  it  was  without 
either  joining  in,  or  attending  to,  what  passeo.  Generally  she 
appeared  wrapped  in  sad,  and  even  sullen  abstraction,  until 
her  attention  was  suddenly  aroused  by  some  casual  mention  of 
the  name  of  Cleveland,  or  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  at  which  she 
started  with  the  horror  of  one  who  sees  the  lighted  match 
applied  to  a  charged  mine,  and  expects  to  be  instantly  involved 
in  the  effects  of  the  explosion.  And  when  she  observed  that 
the  discovery  was  not  yet  made,  it  was  so  far  from  being  a 
consolation,  that  she  almost  wished  the  worst  was  known,, 
rather  than  endure  the  continued  agonies  of  suspense. 

Her  conduct  towards  her  sister  was  so  variable,  yet  uni- 
formly so  painful  to  the  kind-hearted  Brenda,  that  it  seemed 
to  all  around  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  her  malady. 
Sometimes  Minna  was  impelled  to  seek  her  sister's  company, 
as  if  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  common  sufferers  by 
a  misfortune  of  which  she  herself  alone  could  grasp  the  extent ; 
and  then  suddenly  the  feelings  of  the  injury  Mdiich  Brenda  had 
received  through  the  supposed  agency  of  Cleveland,  made  her 
unable  to  bear  her  presence,  and  still  less  to  endure  the  conso- 
lation which  her  sister,  mistaking  the  nature  of  her  malady, 
vainly  endeavored  to  administer.  Frequently,  also,  did  it 
happen,  that,  while  Brenda  was  imploring  hef  sister  to  take 
comfort  she  incautiously  touched  upon  some  subject  which 
thrilled  to  the  very  centre  of  her  soul ;  so  that,  unable  to  con- 
ceal her  agony,  Minna  would  rush  hastily  from  the  apartment. 
All  these  different  moods,  though  they  too  much  resembled,  to 
one  who  knew  not  their  real  source,  the  cajMices  of  unkind^ 
estrangement,  Brenda  endured  with  such  prevailing  and  unruffled 
gentleness  of  disposition,  that  Minna  was  frequently  moved  to 
shed  floods  of  tears  upon  her  neck  ;  and,  perhaps,lhe  moments 
in  which  she  did  so,  though  embittered  by  the  recollection  that 
her  fatal  secret  concerned  the  destruction  of  Brenda's  happiness 
as  well  as  her  own,  were  still,  softened  as  they  were  by  sisterly 
affection,  the  most  endurable  moments  of  this  miserable  period 
of  her  life.  ^ 

The  effects  of  the   alternations  of  moping  melanchol]^ 
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fearful  agitation,  and  bursts  of  nervous  feeling,  were  soon 
visible  on  the  poor  young  woman's  fatce  and  person.  She 
became  pale  and  emaciated  \  her  eye  lost  the  steady  quiet  look 
of  happiness  and  innocence,  and  was  alternately  dim  and  wild, 
as  she  was  acted  upon  by  a  general  feeling  of  her  own  distress- 
ful condition,  or  by  some  quicker  and  more  poignant  sense  of 
agony.  Her  very  features  seemed  to  change,  and  become 
sharp  and  eager,  and  her  voice,  which,  in  its  ordinary  tones, 
was  low  and  placid,  now  sometimes  sunk  in  indistinct  mutter- 
ings,  and  sometimes  was  raised  beyond  the  natural  key,  in 
hasty  and  abrupt  exclamations.  When  in  company  with  others, 
she  was  sullenly  silent,  and  when  she  ventured  into  solitude, 
was  observed  (for  it  was  now  thought  very  proper  to  watch  her 
on  such  occasions)  to  speak  much  to  herself. 

The  pharmacy  of  the  islands  was  in  vam  resorted  to  by 
Minna's  anxious  father.  Sages  of  both  sexes,  who  knew  thef 
virtues  of  every  herb  which  drmks  the  dew,  and  augmented 
these  virtues  by  words  of  might,  used  while  they  prepared  and 
applied  the  medicines,  were  attended  with  no  benefit;  and 
Magnus,  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  was  at  last  induced  to  have 
recourse  to  the  advice  of  his  kinswoman,  Noma  of  the  Fitful 
Head,  although,  owing  to  circumstances,  noticed  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  there  was  at  this  time  some  estrangement  between 
them.  His  first  application  was  in  vain — Noma  was  then 
at  her  usual  place  of  residence,  upon  the  sea-coast,  near  the 
headland  from  which  she  usually  took  her  designation;  but, 
although  Eric  Scambester  himself  brought  the  message,  she 
refused  positively  to  see  him  or  return  any  answer. 

Magnus  was  angry  at  the  slight  put  upon  his  messenger  and 
message,  but  his  anxiety  on  Minna's  account,  as  well  as  the 
respect  which  he  had  for  Noma's  real  misfortunes  and  imputed 
wisdom  and  power,  prevented  him  from  indulging,  on  the 
present  occasion,  his  usual  irritabirlity  of  disposition.  On  the 
contrary,  he  determined  to  make  an  application  to  his  kins- 
woman in  his  own  person.  He  kept  his  purpose,  however,  to 
himself,  and  only  desired  his  daughters  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  him  upon  a  visit  to  a  relation  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  some  time,  and  directed  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  carry 
some  provisions  along  with  them,  as  the  journey  was  distant, 
and  they  might  perhaps  find  their  friend  unprovided. 

Unaccustomed  t6  ask  explanations  of  his  pleasure,  and 
hoping  that  exercise  and  the  amusement  of  such  an  excursion 
might  be  of  service  to  her  sister,  Brenda,  upon  whom  all  house- 
Ik^d  and  family  charges  now  devolved,  caused  the  necessary 
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preparations  to  be  made  Cor  the  expedition ;  and  on  the  next 
morning,  they  were  engaged  in  tracing  the  long  and  tedious 
course  of  t>each  and  of  moorland,  which,  only  varied  by  occa- 
sional patches  of  oats  and  barley,  where  a  little  ground  had 
been  selected  for  cultivation,  divided  Burgh  Westra  from  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Mainland  (as  the  principal 
bland  is  called),  which  terminates  in  the  cape  called  Fi^Eui 
Kead,  as  the  south-western  point  ends  in  the  cape  of  Sum- 
burgh. 

On  they  went,  through  wild  and  over  wold,  the  Udaller 
bestriding  a  strong,  square-made,  well-barrelled  palfrey,  of 
Norwegian  breed,  somewhat  taller,  and  yet  as  stout,  as  the 
ordinary  ponies  of  the  country  j  while  Minna  and  Brenda, 
famed,  amongst  other  accomplbhments,  for  their  horsemanship^ 
rode  two  of  those  hardy  animals,  "which,  bred  and  reared  with 
more  pains  than  is  usually  bestowed,  showed,  both  by  the  neat- 
ness of  their  form  and  their  activity,  that  the  race,  so  much 
and  so  carelessly  neglected,  is  capable  of  being  improved  into 
beauty  without  losing  anything  of  its  spirit  or  vigor.  They 
were  attended  by  two  servants  on  horseback,  and  two  on  foot, 
secure  that  the  last  circumstance  would  be  no  delay  to  their 
journey,  because  a  great  part  of  the  way  was  so  rugged,  or  so 
marshy,  that  the  horse  could  only  move  at  a  foot  pace ;  and 
that,  whenever  they  met  with  any  considerable  tract  of  hard 
and  even  ground,  they  had  only  to  borrow  from  the  nearest 
herd  of  ponies  the  use  of  a  couple  for  the  accommodation  of 
these  pedestrians. 

The  journey  was  a  melancholy  one,  and  little  conversation 
passed,  except  when  the  Udaller,  pressed  by  impatience  and 
vexation,  urged  his  pony  to  a  quick  pace,  ana  again,  recollect- 
ing Minna's  weak  state  of  health,  slackened  to  a  walk,  and  re- 
iterated inquiries  how  she  felt  herself,  and  whether  the  fatigue 
was  not  too  much  for  her.  At  noon  the  party  halted,  and 
partook  of  some  refreshment,  for  which  they  had  made  ample 
provision,  beside  a  pleasant  spring,  the  pureness  of  whose 
waters,  however,  did  not  suit  the  Udaller's  palate,  until  quali- 
fied by  a  liberal  addition  of  right  Nantz.  After  he  had  a 
second,  yea,  and  a  third  time,  filled  a  large  silver  travelling-cup, 
embossed  with  a  German  Cupid  smoking  a  pipe,  and  a  German 
Bacchus  emptying  his  flask  down  the  throat  of  a  bear,  he  began 
to  become  more  talkative  than  vexation  had  permitted  him  to 
be  during  the  early  part  of  their  journey,  and  thus  addressed 
his  daughters : — 

"  Well,  children,  we  are  within  a  league  or  two  of  Noma's 
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dwelling,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  old  spell-muttererwill 

receive  us." 

Minna  interrupted  her  father  with  a  faint  exclamation, while 
Brenda,  surprised  to  a  great  degree,  exclaimed,  *'  Is  it  then  to 
Noma  that  we  are  to  make  this  visit  ? — Heaven  forbid  !  " 

'*  And  wherefore  should  Heaven  forbid  ? "  said  the  Udaller, 
knitting  his  brows ;  **  wherefore,  I  would  gladly  know,  should 
Heaven  forbid  me  to  visit  my  kinswoman,  whose  skUl  may  be 
of  use  to  your  sister  if  any  woman  in  Zetland,  or  man  either, 
can  be  of  service  to  her  ? — You  are  a  fool,  Brenda, — your  sister 
has  more  sense. — Cheer  up,  Minna  I — thou  wert  ever  wont  to 
like  her  songs  and  stories,  and  used  to  hang  about  her  neck, 
when  little  Brenda  cried  and  ran  from  her  lUie  a  Spanish  mer- 
chantman from  a  Dutch  caper.' 

**  I  wish  she  may  not  frighten  me  as  much  today,  father,'' 
replied  Brenda,  desirous  of  indulging  Minna  in  her  tactitumity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  amuse  her  father  by  susaining  the 
conversation  ;  *'  I  have  heard  so  much  of  her  dwelling,  t^at  I 
am  rather  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  going  there  uninvited." 

''Thou  art  a  fool,"  said  Magnus,  ''to  think  that  a  visit 
from  her  kinsfolks  can  ever  come  amiss  to  a  kind,  hearty, 
Hjaltland  heart,  like  my  cousin  Noma's. — ^And,  now  I  think 
on%  I  will  be  sworn  that  is  the  reason  why  she  would  not  re- 
ceive Eric  Scambester  1 — It  is  many  a  long  day  since  I  have 
seen  her  chimney  smoke,  and  I  have  never  carried  you  thither 
— She  hath  indeed  some  right  to  call  me  unkind.  But  I  will 
tell  her  the  tmth — and  that  is,  that  though  such  be  the  fashion, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  honest  to  eat  up  the  substance  of 
lone  women-folks,  as  we  do  that  of  our  brother  Udallers,  when 
we  roll  about  from  house  to  house  in  the  winter  season,  until  we 
gather  like  a  snowball,  and  eat  up  all  wherever  we  come." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  our  putting  Noma  to  any  distress  just 
now,"  replied  Brenda,  "  for  I  have  ample  provision  of  every- 
thing that  we  can  possibly  need — ^fish,  and  bacon,  and  salted 
mutton,  and  dried  geese — more  than  we  could  eat  in  a  week, 
besides  enough  of  liquor  for  you,  father." 

"  Right,  right,  my  girl  1 "  said  the  Udaller ;  "  a  well-found 
ship  makes  a  merry  voyage — so  we  shall  only  want  the  kind- 
ness of  Noma's  roof,  and  a  little  bedding  for  you  ;  for,  as  to 
myself,  my  sea-cloak,  and  honest  dry  boards  of  Norway  deal, 
suit  me  better  than  your  eider-down  cushions  and  mattresses. 
So  that  Noma  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  us  without  hav- 
ing a  stiver's  worth  of  trouble." 

*  A  light  armed  vessel  ol  the  ssvenceenth  century,  adapted  for  privateerinf,  and  awek 
■Md  by  the  Dutch.  g 
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**  I  wish  she  may  think  it  %  pleasure,  sir/'  replied  Brcnda, 

"  Why,  what  does  the  gifl  mean,  in  the  name  of  the  Martyr  ?  * 
replied  Magnus  Troil  4  ^Most  thou  think  my  kinswoman  is  a 
heathen,  who  will  not  rejoice  to  see  her  own  ilesh  and  blood  ? 
—I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  year's  fishing ! — No,  no  !  I 
only  fear  we  may  find  her  from  home  at  present,  for  she  is 
often  a  wanderer,  and  all  with  thinking  overmuch  on  what 
can  never  be  helped." 

Minna  sighed  deeply  as  her  father  spoke,  and  the  Udaller 
went  on. — 

"  Dost  thou  sigh  at  that,  my  girl  ? — ^why  'tis  the  fault  of  half 
the  world — let  it  never  be  thine  own,  Minna." 

Another  suppressed  sigh  intimated  that  the  caution  came 
too  late. 

"  I  believe  you  are  afraid  of  my  cousin  as  well  as  Brenda 
is,**  said  the  Udaller,  gazing  on  her  pale  countenance ;  "  if  so, 
speak  the  word,  and  we  will  return  back  again  as  if  we  had 
the  wind  on  our  quarter,  and  were  running  fifteen  knots  by 
the  line." 

"  Do.  for  Heaven's  sake,  sister,  let  us  return  I "  said  Brenda, 
imploringly;  "you  know — ^you  remember — ^you  must  be  well 
aware  that  Noma  can  do  nought  to  help  you." 

*•  It  is  but  too  true,"  said  Minna,  in  a  subdued  voice  ;  "but 
I  know  not — she  may  answer  a  question — a  question  that  only 
the  miserable  may  ask  of  the  miserable." 

"  Nay,  my  kinswoman  is  no  miser,"  answered  the  Udaller, 
who  only  heard  the  beginning  of  the  word ;  "  a  good  income 
she  has,  both  in  Orkney  and  here,  and  many  a  fair  lispund  of 
butter  is  paid  to  her.  But  the  poor  have  the  best  share  of  it, 
and  shame  fall  the  Zetlander  who  begrudges  them  \  the  rest 
she  spends,  I  wot  not  how,  in  her  journeys  though  the  islands. 
But  you  will  laugh  to  see  her  house,  and  Nick  Strumpfer,  whom 
she  calls  Pacolet — many  folks  think  Nick  is  the  devil ;  but  he 
is  flesh  and  blood,  like  an)^  of  us — his  father  lived  in  Graemsay, 
—I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Nick  again." 

While  the  Udaller  thus  ran  on,  Brenda,  who,  in  recompense 
for  a  less  portion  of  imagination  than  her  sister,  was  gifted  with 
sound  common  sense,  was  debating  with  herself  the  probable 
effect  of  this  visit  on  her  sister's  health.  She  came  finally  to 
the  resolution  of  speaking  with  her  father  aside  upon  the  first 
occasion  which  their  journey  should  afford.  To  him  she  deter- 
mined to  communicate  the  whole  particulars  of  their  nocturnal 
interview  with  Noma, — to  which,  among  other  agitating  causes, 
she  attributed  the  depression  of  Minna's  spirits, — and  then 
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make  himself  the  judg^  whether  he  ought  to  persist  in  his  visl^ 
to  a  person  so  singular,  and  expose  his  daughter  to  all  the 
shock  which  t^r  nerves  might  possibly  receive  from  the  in» 
terview. 

Just  as  she  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  her  father,  dash- 
ing the  crumbs  from  his  laced  waistcoat  with  one  hand,  and 
receiving  with  the  other  a  fourth  cup  of  brandy  and  water, 
drank  devoutly  to  the  success  of  their  voyage,  ana  ordered  all 
to  be  in  readiness  to  set  forward.  Whilst  they  were  saddling 
their  ponies,  Brenda,  with  some  difficulty,  contrived  to  make 
her  father  understand  she  wished  to  speak  with  him  in  private 
— no  small  surprise  to  the  honest  Udaller,  who,  though  secret 
as  the  grave  in  the  very  few  things  where  he  considered  secrecy 
^  of  importance,  was  so  far  from  practicing  mystery  in  general, 
that  his  most  important  affairs  were  often  discussed  by  him 
openly  in  presence  of  his  whole  family,  servants  included. 

But  far  greater  was  his  astonishment,  when,  remaining  pur- 
posely with  his  daughter  Brenda,  a  little  in  the  wake,  as  het 
termed  it,  of  the  other  riders,  he  heard  the  whole  account  of 
Noma's  visit  to  Burgh  Westra,  and  of  the  communication  with 
which  she  had  then  astounded  his  daughters.  For  a  k)ng 
time  he  could  utter  nothing  but  interjections,  and  ended  with 
a  thousand  curses  on  his  kinswoman's  folly  in  telling  his 
daughters  such  a  history  of  horror. 

"  I  have  often  heard,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  that  she  was  quite 
mad,  with  all  her  wisdom,  and  all  her  knowledge  of  the  seasons  \ 
and,  by  the  bones  of  my  namesake,  the  Martyr,  I  begin  now  to 
believe  it  most  assuredly !  I  know  no  more  how  to  steer  than 
if  I  had  lost  my  compass.  Had  I  known  this  before  we  set  out, 
I  think  I  had  remained  at  home ;  but  now  tliat  we  have  comQ 
so  far,  and  that  Noma  expects  us " 

"Expects  us,  father  I"  said  Brenda;  "how  can  that  be 
possible  ? " 

"Why,  that  I  know  not — but  she  that  can  tell  how  the 
wind  is  to  blow,  can  tell  which  way  we  are  designing  to  ride. 
She  must  not  be  provoked  ; — perhaps  she  has  done  my  family 
this  ill  for  the  words  I  had  with  her  about  that  lad  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  and  if  so,  she  can  undo  it  again ; — and  so  she  shall,  or  I 
will  know  the  cause  wherefore.     But  I  will  try  fair  words  first.*' 

Finding  it  thus  settled  that  they  were  to  ^o  forward,  Brenda 
endeavored  next  to  leara  from  her  father  whether  Noma's  tale 
was  founded  in  reality.  He  shook  his  head,  groaned  bitterly, 
and  in  a  few  words  acknowledged  that  the  whole,  so  far  as 
^ncerned  her  intrigue  with  a  stranger,  and  her  father's  d^ath^ 
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of  which  she  became  the  accidental  and  most  innocent  cause, 
was  a  matter  of  sad  and  indisputable  truth.  "  For  her  infant," 
he  said,  "  he  could  never,  by  any  means,  learn  what  became 
of  it." 

"Her  infant  I "  exclaimed  Brenda;  "she  spoke  not  a  word 
of  her  infant  I " 

"Then  I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  blistered,"  said  the 
Udaller,  "when  I  told  you  of  it ! — I  see  that,  young  and  old, 
a  man  has  no  better  chance  of  keeping  a  secret  from  you 
women,  than  an  eel  to  keep  himself  in  his  hold  ^en  he  snig- 
gled with  a  loop  of  horse-hair — sooner  or  later  the  fisher  teazes 
him  out  of  his  hole,  when  he  has  once  the  noose  round  his 
neck." 

"  But  the  infant,  my  father,"  said  Brenda,  still  insisting  on 
the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  story,  "  what  became  of 
it?" 

"Carried  off,  I  fancy,  by  the  blackguard  Vaughan,"  an- 
swered the  Udaller,  with  a  gruff  accent,  which  plainly  betokened 
how  weary  he  was  of  the  subject. 

"By  Vaughan?"  said  Brenda,  "the  lover  of  poor  Noma, 
doubtless  I — what  sort  of  man  was  he,  father  ? " 

"  Why,  much  like  other  men,  I  fancy,"  answered  the  Udaller ; 
"I  never  saw  him  in  my  life. — He  kept  company  with  the 
Scottish  families  at  Kirkwall ;  and  I  with  the  good  old  Norse 
folk — Ah  I  if  Noma  had  dwelt  always  amongst  her  own  kin, 
and  not  kept  company  with  her  Scottish  acquaintance,  she 
would  have  known  nothing  of  Vaughan,  and  things  might  have 
been  otherwise — But  then  I  should  have  known  nothing  of 
your  blessed  mother,  Brenda — and  that,"  he  said,  his  large 
Dlue  eyes  shining  with  a  tear,  "  would  have  saved  me  a  short 
joy  and  a  long  sorrow." 

"  Noma  could  but  ill  have  supplied  my  mother's  place  to 
you,  father,  as  a  companion  and  a  friend — that  is,  judging  from 
all  I  have  heard,"  said  Brenc)a,  with  some  hesitation.  But 
Magnus,  softened  by  recollections  of  his  beloved  wife,  answered 
her  with  more  'ndulgence  than  she  expected. 

"  I  would  have  been  content,"  he  said,  "  to  have  wedded 
Noma  at  that  time.  It  would  have  been  the  soldering  of  an 
old  quarrel — the  healing  of  an  old  sore.  All  our  blood  relations 
wished  it,  and,  situated  as  I  was,  especially  not  having  seen 
your  blessed  mother,  I  had  little  will  to  oppose  their  counsels. 
You  must  not  judge  of  Noma  or  of  me  by  such  an  appearance 
as  we  now  present  to  you — She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  I 
gamesome  as  a  Highland  buck,  and  little  caring  what  haven  I 
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made  for,  having,  as  I  thought,  more  than  one  under  my  lee. 
But  Noma  perferred  this  man  Vaughan,  and,  as  I  told  you 
before,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  best  kindness  she  could  have  done 
to  me." 

"  Ah,  poor  kinswoman  I  "  said  Brenda.  "  But  believe  you, 
father,  in  the  high  powers  which  she  claims — in  the  mysterious 
vision  of  the  dwarf — ^in  the " 

She  was  interrupted  in  these  questions  by  Magnus,  to  whom 
they  were  obviously  displeasing. 

"  I  believe,  Brenda,**  he  said,  "  according  to  the  belief  of  my 
forefathers — I  pretend  not  to  be  a  wiser  man  than  they  were  in 
their  time, — ^and  they  all  believed  that,  in  cases  of  great  wordly 
distress.  Providence  opened  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  afforded 
the  sufferers  a  vision  of  futurity.  It  was  but  a  trimming  of  the 
boat,  with  reverence," — here  he  touched  his  hat  reverentially  ; 
'*  and  after  all  the  shifting  of  ballast,  poor  Noma  is  as  heavily 
loaded  in  the  bows  as  ever  was  an  Orkneyman^s  yawl  at  the 
dog-fishing — she  has  more  than  affliction  enough  on  board  to 
balance  whatever  gifts  she  may  have  had  in  the  midst  of  her 
calamity.  They  are  as  painful  to  her,  poor  soul,  as  a  crown  of 
thorns  would  be  to  her  brows,  though  it  were  the  badge  of  the 
empire  of  Denmark.  And  do  not  you,  Brenda,  seek  to  be 
wiser  than  your  fathers.  Your  sister  Minna,  before  she  was  so 
ill,  had  as  much  reverence  for  whatever  was  produced  in  Norse, 
as  if  it  had  been  in  the  Pope's  bull,  which  is  all  written  in  pure 
Latin." 

**  Poor  Noma  ! "  repeated  Brenda ;  "  and  her  child — ^was  it 
never  recovered  ? " 

"  What  do  I  know  of  her  child  ? "  said  the  Udaller,  more 
gruffly  than  before,  **  except  that  she  was  very  ill,  both  before 
and  after  the  birth,  though  we  kept  her  as  merry  as  we  could 
with  pipe  and  harp,  and  so  forth , — ^the  child  had  come  before 
its  time  into  this  bustling  world,  so  it  is  likely  it  has  been  long 
dead. — But  you  know  nothing  of  all  these  matters,  Brenda ;  so 
get  along  for  a  foolish  girl,  and  ask  no  more  questions  about 
what  it  does  not  become  you  to  inquire  into." 

So  saying  the  Udaller  gave  his  sturdy  little  palfrey  the  spur, 
and  cantering  forward  over  rough  and  smooth,  while  the  pony's 
accuracy  and  firmness  of  step  put  all  difficulties  of  the  path  at 
secure  defiance,  he  placed  himself  soon  by  the  side  of  the  mel- 
ancholy Minna,  and  permitted  her  sister  to  have  no  farther  share 
in  his  conversation  than  as  it  was  addressed  to  them  jointly. 
She  could  but  comfort  herself  with  the  hope,  that,  as  Minna's 
disease  appeared  to  have  its  seat  in  the  imagination,  the  reme* 
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dies  recommended  by  Noma  might  have  some  chan<^  of  being 
effectual,  since,  in  all  probability,  they  would  be  addressed  to 
the  same  faculty. 

Their  way  had  hitherto  held  chiefly  over  moss  and  moor, 
varied  occasionally  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  circuit  aronnd 
the  heads  of  those  long  lagoons,  called  voes,  which  run  up  into 
and  indent  the  country  in  such  a  manner,  that,  though  the 
Mainland  of  Zetland  may  be  thirty  miles  or  more  in  length, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  it  which  is  more  than  three  miles 
distant  from  the  salt  water.  But  they  had  now  approached 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  isle,  and  travelled  along  the 
top  of  an  immense  ridge  of  rocks  which  had  for  ages  withstood 
the  rage  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  of  all  the  winids  by  which 
it  is  buffeted. 

At  length  exclaimed  Magnus  to  his  daughters,  "  There  is 
Noma's  dwelling — Look  up,  Minna,  my  love  ;  for  if  this  does 
not  make  you  laugh,  nothing  will. — Saw  you  ever  anything  but 
an  osprey  that  would  have  made  such  a  nest  for  herself  as 
tbat  is  ? — By  my  namesake's  bones,  there  is  not  the  like  of  it 
that  living  thing  ever  dwelt  in  (having  no  wings  and  the  use 
of  reason,  unless  if  chanced  to  be  the  Frawa  Stack  oflE  Papa, 
where  the  Kipg's  daughter  of  Norway  was  shut  up  to  keep  her 
from  her  lovers— and  all  to  little  purpose,  if  the  ule  be  true,* 
for,  maidens,  I  would  have  you  to  wot  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
flax  from  the  lowe/' 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


Thrice  from  the  cavern's  darkaome  i 

Her  groaning  voice  arose : 
And  come,  my  daughter,  fearleas  come. 

And  feadeas  tnU  thy  woea  I 

Nktkue. 

The  dwelling  of  Noma,  though  none  but  a  native  of  Zet- 
land, familar,  during  his  whole  life,  with  every  variety  of  rock- 
scenery,  could  have  seen  anything  ludicrous  in  this  situation, 
was  not  unaptly  compared  by  Magnus  Troil  to  the  eyry  of  the 

*The  Frawa  Stack  or  Nadec  Rock  an  inaoceasible  cUff,  divided  by  a  narrow  gulf  from 
the  islaud  of  Papa  hi|«  on  tha  aunuKt  aooia  niiut  ccpocniing  wto^  thiora  iaakfiradsaiiar 
to  that  of  t>anae. 

t  Z^tetfiaaia* 
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osprey  or  sea-eagle.  It  was  very  stnall  and  bad  been  fabri- 
cated out  of  one  of  those  dens  which  are  called  Burghs  and 
Picts-bouses  in  Zetland,  and  Duns  on  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  first  effort 
at  architecture — the  connecting  link  betwixt  a  fox's  hole  in  a 
cairn  of  loose  stones,  and  an  attempt  to  construct  a  human 
habitation  out  of  the  same  materials,  without  the  use  of  lime 
or  cement  of  any  kind, — ^without  any  timber  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  from  their  remains, — without  any  knowledge  of  the  arch 
or  of  the  stair.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  the  numerous 
remains  of  these  dwellings,  for  there  is  one  found  on  every 
headland,  islet,  or  point  of  vantage,  which  could  afford  the 
inhabitants  additional  means  of  defence,  tend  to  prove  that  the 
remote  people  by  whom  these  Burghs  were  constructed,  were  a 
mimeroos  race,  and  that  the  islands  had  then  a  much  greater 
population,  than,  from  other  circumstances,  we  might  have  been 
led  to  anticipate. 

The  Burgh  of  which  we  at  present  speak  had  been  altered 
and  repaired  at  a  later  period,  probably  by  some  petty  despot, 
6r  sea-rover,  who,  tempted  by  the  security  of  the  situation, 
which  occupied  the  whole  of  a  projecting  point  of  rock,  and 
was  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  rent  or  chasm  of  some 
depth,  had  built  some  additions  to  it  in  the  rudest  style  of 
Gothic  defensive  architecture ;  had  plastered  the  inside  with 
lime  and  clay,  and  broken  out  windows  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air ;  and  finally  by  roofing  it  over,  and  dividing  it 
into  storeys  by  means  of  beams  of  wreck-wood,  had  converted 
the  whole  into  a  tower,  resembling  a  pyrainidical  dovecot, 
formed  by  a  double  wall,  still  containing  within  its  thickness 
that  set  of  circular  galleries,  or  concentric  rings,  which  is  proper 
to  all  the  forts  of  this  primitive  construction,  and  which  seem 
to  have  constituted  the  only  shelter  which  they  were  originally 
qualified  to  afford  to  their  shivering  inhabitantSw* 

This  singular  habitadon,  built  out  of  the  loose  stones  which 
they  scattered  around,  and  exposed  for  ages  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  elements,  was  as  gray,  weatherbeaten,  and  wasted,  as  the 
rock  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  from  which  it  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  so  completely  did  it  resemble  in  color, 
and  so  little  did  it  differ  in  regularity  of  shape  from,  a  pinnacle 
or  fragment  of  the  cliff. 

Minna's  habitual  indifference  to  all  that  of  late  had  passed 
around  her,  was  for  a  moment  suspended  by  the  sight  of  an 
abode,  which  at  another  and  happier  period  of  her  Ufe  would 

*  Note  Q.    Picdsh  Boish. 
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have  attracted  at  once  her  curiosity  and  her  wonder.  Even 
now  she  seemed  to  feel  interest  as  she  gazed  upon  this  singular 
retreat,  and  recollected  it  was  that  of  certain  misery,  and  prob- 
able insanity,  connected,  as  its  inhabitant  asserted,  and  Minna's 
faith  admitted,  with  power  over  the  elements  and  the  capacity 
of  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world. 

"  Our  kinswoman,"  she  muttered,  "  has  chosen  her  dwelling 
well,  with  no  more  of  earth  than  a  sea-fowl  might  rest  upon, 
and  all  around  sightless  tempests  and  raging  waves.  Despair 
and  magical  power  could  not  have  a  fitter  residence." 

Brenda,  on  the  other  hand,  shuddered  when  she  looked  on 
the  dwelling  to  which  they  were  advancing,  by  a  difficult,  dan- 
gerous, and  precarious  path, which  sometimes,  to  her  great  terror, 
approached  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice ;  so  that,  Zetlander 
as  she  was,  and  confident  as  she  had  reason  to  be  in  the  steadi- 
ness and  sagacity  of  the  sure-footed  pony,  she  could  scarce 
suppress  an  inclination  to  giddiness,  especially  at  one  point, 
when,  being  foremost  of  the  party,  and  turning  a  sharp  angle  of 
the  rock,  her  feet,  as  they  projected  from  the  side  of  the  pony, 
hung  for  an  instant  sheer  over  the  ledge  of  the  precipice,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  save  empty  space  betwixt  the  sole  of 
her  shoe,  and  the  white  foam  of  the  vexed  ocean,  which  dashed^ 
howled,  and  foamed,  five  hundred  feet  below.  What  would 
have  driven  a  maiden  of  another  country  into  delirium,  gave 
her  but  a  momentary  uneasiness,  which  was  instantly  lost  in  the 
hope  that  the  impression  which  the  scene  appeared  to  make  on 
her  sister's  imagination  might  be  favorable  to  her  cure. 

She  could  not  help  looking  back  to  see  how  Minna  should 
pass  the  point  of  peril,  which  she  herself  had  just  rounded  ; 
and  could  hear  the  strong  voice  of  the  Udaller,  though  to  him 
such  rough  paths  were  familiar  as  the  smooth  sea-beach,  call, 
in  a  tone  of  some  anxiety,  "  Take  heed,  yarta,"  as  Minna,  with 
an  eager  look,  dropped  her  bridle,  and  stretched  forward  her 
arms,  and  even  her  body,  over  the  precipice,  in  the  attitude  of 
the  wild  swan,  when,  balancing  itself,  and  spreading  its  broad 
pinions,  it  prepares  to  launch  from  the  cliff  on  the  bosom  of 
the  winds.  Brenda  felt,  at  that  instant,  a  pang  of  unutterable 
terror,  which  left  a  strong  impression  on  her  nerves,  even  when 
relieved,  as  it  instantly  was,  by  her  sister  recovering  herself 
and  sitting  upright  on  her  saddle,  the  opportunity  and  tempta- 
tion (if  she  felt  it)  passing  away,  as  the  quiet  steady  animal 
which  supported  her  rounded  the  projecting  angle,  and  turned 
its  patient  and  firm  step  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

They  now  attained  a  more  level  and  open  space  of  ground, 
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being  the  flat  top  of  an  isthmus  of  projecting  rock,  narrowing 
again  towards  a  point,  where  it  was  terminated  by  the  chasm 
which  separated  the  small  peak,  or  stack,  occupied  by  Noma's 
habitation,  from  the  main  ridge  of  cliff  and  precipice.  This 
natural  fosse,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  work  of  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  was  deep,  dark,  and  irregular,  narrower 
towards  the  bottom,  which  could  not  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
widest  at  top,  having  the  appearance  as  if  that  part  of  the  cliS 
occupied  bv  the  building  had  been  half  rent  away  from  the 
isthmus  which  it  terminated, — an  idea  favored  by  the  angle  at 
which  it  seemed  to  recede  from  the  land,  and  lean  towards  the 
sea,  with  the  building  which  crowned  it. 

This  angle  of  projection  was  so  considerable,  that  it  required 
recollection  to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  rock,  so  much  removed 
from  the  perpendicular,  was  about  to  precipitate  itself  seaward, 
with  its  old  tower;  and  a  timorous  person  would  have  been 
afraid  to  put  foot  upon  it,  lest  an  addition  of  weight,  so  incon- 
siderable as  that  of  the  human  body,  should  hasten  a  catas- 
trophe which  seemed  at  every  instant  impending. 

Without  troubling  himself  about  such  fantasies,  the  Udaller 
rode  towards  the  tower,  and  there  dismounting  along  with  his 
daughters,  gave  the  ponies  in  charge  to  one  of  their  domestics, 
with  directions  to  disencumber  them  of  their  burdens,  and  turn 
them  out  for  rest  and  refreshment  upon  the  nearest  heath. 
This  done,  they  approached  the  gate  which  seemed  formerly 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  land  by  a  rude  drawbridge, 
some  of  the  apparatus  of  which  was  still  visible.  But  the  rest 
had  been  long  demolished,  and  was  replaced  hy  a  stationary 
footbridge,  formed  of  barrel-staves  covered  with  turf,  very 
narrow  and  ledgeless,  and  supported  by  a  sort  of  arch,  con- 
structed out  of  the  jaw-bones  of  the  whale.  Along  this  **  brigg 
of  dread,"  the  Udaller  stepped  with  his  usual  portly  majesty 
of  stnde,  which  threatened  its  demolition  and  his  own  at  the 
same  time ;  his  daughters  trod  more  lightly  and  more  safely 
after  him,  and  the  whole  party  stood  before  the  low  and  rugged 
portal  of  Noma's  habitation. 

"  If  she  should  be  abroad  after  all,"  said  Magnus,  as  he 
plied  the  black  oaken  door  with  repeated  blows  ; — "  but  if  so, 
we  will  at  least  lie  by  a  day  for  her  retum,  and  make  Nick 
Stmmpfer  pay  the  demurrage  in  bland  and  brandy." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  displayed,  to  the  alarm 
of  Brenda,  and  the  surprise  of  Minna  herself,  a  square-made 
dwarf,  about  four  feet  five  inches  high,  with  a  head  of  roost 
portentous  size,  and  features  oorrespondent*— naaieiy,  a  hug« 
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CQOuth,  ft  treoieBdoiB  nose,  with  large  black  nostrils,  widdi 
^em<;d  to  have  been  slit  upwards,  blubber  lips  of  an  uncoo* 
scionable  size^  and  huge  wall  eyes,  with  which  he  leered,  sneered, 
grinned,  and  goggled  on  the  Udaller  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
without  uttering  a  single  word.  The  young  women  could  hardly 
persuade  themselves  that  they  did  not  see  before  their  eyes  the 
very  demon  Trolld,  who  made  such  a  distinguished  figure  in 
Noma's  legend.  Their  father  went  on  addressing  this  uncouth 
apparition  in  terms  of  such  condescending  friendship  as  the 
better  sort  apply  to  their  inferiors,  when  they  wish,  for  any  im- 
mediate purpose,  to  conciliate  or  coax  them, — a  tone,  by  the 
bye,  which  generally  contains,  in  its  very  familiarity,  as  much 
pfieoee  as  the  more  direct  assumption  of  distance  and  superi- 
ority. 

*'  Ha,  Nick  1  honest  Nick ! "  said  the  Udaller,  "  here  you 
ftie,  lively  and  lov^y  as  Saint  Nicholas  your  namesake,  when 
he  is  carved  with  an  axe  for  the  headpiece  of  a  Dutch  dogger. 
How  dost  thou  do,  Nick,  or  PacoleC,  if  you  like  that  better  ? 
Nicholas,  here  are  my  two  daughters,  nearly  as  handsome  as 
thyself  thou  seest" 

•  Nick  grinned,  and  did  a  clumsy  obeisance  by  way  c^  curtsey, 
but  ke|>t  his  broad  misshapen  person  firmly  placed  in  the  door^ 
way. 

**  Daughters,"  continued  the  Udaller,  who  seemed  to  have 
his  reasons  for  speaking  chb  Cerberus  fair,  at  least  according 
to  his  own  notions  of  propitiation,-^'*  this  is  Nick  Strumpfer, 
maidens,  n^iom  his  mistress  calb  Pacolet,  being  a  light-limbeSd 
dwarf,  as  you  see,  like  him  that  wont  to  fly  about,  like  a  Scourie^ 
oiv  his  wooden  hobbyhorse,  in  the  old  story-book  of  Valentine 
and  Orson,  that  you,  Minna,  used  be  read  whilst  you  were  a 
child.  I  assure  you  he  can  keep  his  mistress's  counsel,  and 
never  told  one  of  her  secrets  in  his  life — ha,  ha,  hal" 

The  ugly  dwarf  grinned  ten  times  wider  than  before,  and 
showed  the  meaning  of  the  Udaller's  jest,  by  opening  his  im- 
mense jaws,  and  throwing  back  his  head,  so  as  to  discover, 
that  in  the  immense  cavity  of  his  mouth  there  only  remained 
the  small  shrivelled  remnant  of  a  tongue,  capable,  perhaps,  of 
assisting  him  in  swallowing  his  food,  but  unequal  to  the  forma- 
tion of  articulate  sounds.  Whether  this  organ  had  been  cur- 
tailed by  cruelty,  or  injured  by  disease,  it  was  impossible  to 
guess  ;  but  that  the  unfortunate  being  had  not  been  originally 
dumb,  was  evident  from  his  retaining  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Having  made  this  horrible  exhibition,  he  repaid  the  Udaller's 
mirth  with  a  loud,  horrid,  and  discordant  laugh,  which  had 
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something  in  it  the  more  hideous  that  his  mirth  ieeme^  to  b6 
excited  by  his  own  misery.  The  sisters  looked  on  each  othet 
in  silence  and  fear,  and  even  the  Udaller  appeared  disconcerted. 

"  And  how  now  ? "  he  proceeded,  after  a  minute's  pause. 
"  When  didst  thou  wash  that  throat  of  thine,  that  is  about  the 
width  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  with  a  cup  of  brandy  ?  Ha, 
Nick !  I  have  that  with  me  which  is  sound  stuff,  boy,  ha  I " 

The  dwarf  bent  his  beetle-brows,  shook  his  misshapen  head, 
and  made  a  quick  sharp  indication^  throwing  his  right  hand  up 
to  his  shoulder  with  the  thumb  pointed  backwards. 

"  What  I  my  kinswoman,"  said  the  Udaller,  comprehending 
the  signal,  **  will  be  angry  ?  Well,  shalt  have  a  flask  to  carouse 
when  she  is  from  home,  old  acquaintance  ;-^lips  and  throats 
may  swallow,  though  they  cannot  speak." 

Pacolet  grinned  a  grim  assent. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Udallerp  "stand  out  rf^he  way,  Paco- 
let, and  let  me  carry  my  daughters  to  see  their  kinswoman.  By 
the  bones  of  Saint  Magnus,  it  shall  be  a  good  turn  in  thy  way 
— nay,  never  shake  thy  head,  man ;  for  if  thy  mistress  be  at 
home,  see  her  wfe  will." 

The  dwarf  again  intimated  the  impossibility  of  their  being 
admitted,  partly  by  signs,  partly  by  mumbling  some  uncouth 
and  most  disagreeable  sounds,  and  the  Udaller's  mood  began 
to  arise. 

"Tittle  tattle,  man  ! "  said  he;  "trouble  not  me  with  thy 
gibberish,  but  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  the  blame,  if  there 
be  any,  shall  rest  with  me." 

So  saying,  Magnus  Troil  laid  his  stprcjy  hand  upon  the 
eoHar  of  the  recusant  dwarf's  jacket  of  blue  wadmaal,  and,, 
with  a  strong,  but  not  a  violent  grasp,  removed  hinci  from  fhe 
doorway,  pushed  him  gently  aside  and  entered,  followed  by  his 
two  daughters,  wh(5m  a  sense  of  apprehension,  arising  out  of 
all  which  they  saw  and  heard,  kept  very  close  to  him.  A  crooked 
and  dusky  passage,  through  which  Magnus  led  the  way,  was 
dimly  enlightened  by  a  shot-hole,  communicating  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  and  originally  intended,  doubtless,  to 
command  the  entrance  by  a  hagbut  or  culverin.  As  they  ap- 
proached nearer,  for  they  walked  slowly  and  with  hesitation, 
the  light,  imperfect  as  it  was,  was  suddenly  obscured  ;  and  on 
looking  upward  to  discern  the  cause,  Brenda  was  startled  to 
observe  the  pale  and  obscurely-seen  countenance  of  Noma 
gazing  downward  upon  them,  without  speaking  a  word.  There 
Was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this,  as  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
gion  might  be  naturally  enough  looking  out  to  see  what  guesti 
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were  thus  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  intruding  themselves 
on  her  presence.  Still,  however,  the  natural  paleness  of  her 
features,  exaggerated  by  the  light  in  which  they  were  at  present 
exhibited, — the  immovable  sternness  of  her  look,  which  showed 
neither  kindness  nor  courtesy  of  civil  reception, — her  dead 
silence,  and  the  singular  appearance  of  everything  about  her 
dwelling,  augmented  the  dismay  which  Brenda  had  already 
conceived.  Magnus  Troil  and  Minna  had  walked  slowly 
forward,  without  observing  the  apparition  of  their  singular 
hostess. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

TIm  witdi  then  raised  her  withered  lann, 

And  waved  her  w^nd  on  bigh, 
And,  while  she  spoke  the  mutterd  chana, 

Diiik  Ughfning  fill'd  her  ky* 


"  This  should  be  the  stair,"  said  the  Udaller,  blundering  in 
the  dark  against  some  steps  of  irregular  ascent — "  This  should 
be  the  stair,  unless  my  memory  greatly  fail  me ;  ay,  and  there 
she  sits,"  he  added,  pausing  at  a  half-open  door,  '*  with  all  her 
tackle  about  her  as  usual,  and  as  busy,  doubtless,  as  the  devO 
in  a  gale  of  wind." 

A^  he  made  this  irreverent  comparison,  he  entered,  followed 
byhis  daughters,  the  darkened  apartment  in  which  Noma  was 
seated,  amidst  a  confused  collection  of  books  of  various  lan- 
guages, parchment  scrolls,  tablets  and  stones  inscribed  with 
8ic  straight  and  angular  characters  of  the  Runic  alphabet,  and 
similar  articles,  which  the  vulgar  might  have  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  the  forbidden  arts.  There  was  also  lying  in  the 
chamber,  or  hung  over  the  rude  and  ill-contrived  chimney,  an 
old  shirt  of  mail,  with  the  headpiece,  battle-axe,  and  lance, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  it ;  and  on  a  shelf  were  disposed, 
in  great  order,  several  of  those  curious  stone  axes,  formed  of 
green  granite,  which  are  often  found  in  these  islands,  where 
they  arc,  called  thunderbolts  by  the  common  people,  who 
usually  preserve  them  as  a  charm  of  security  against  the  effects 
of  lightning.  There  were,  moreover,  to  be  seen  amid  the 
strange  collection,  a  stone  sacrificial  knife,  used  perhaps  for 
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tomoladng  human  victims,  and  one  or  two  of  the  brazen  imple* 
ments  called  Celts,  the  purpose  of  which  has  troubled  the  repose 
of  so  many  antiquaries.  A  variety  of  other  articles,  some  of 
which  had  neither  name  nor  were  capable  of  description,  lay  in 
confusion  about  the  apartment ;  and  in  one  corner,  on  a  quan* 
tity  of  withered  sea-weed,  reposed  what  seemed,  at  first  view, 
to  be  a  large  unshapely  dog,  but,  when  seen  more  closely, 
proved  to  be  a  tame  seal,  wMch  it  had  been  Noma's  amuse* 
ment  to  domesticate. 

This  uncouth  favonte  bristled  up  in  its  corner  upon  the 
arrival  of  so  many  strangers,  with  an  alertness  similar  to  that 
which  a  terrestrial  dog  would  have  displayed  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion ;  but  Noma  remained  motionless,  seated  behind  a  table  of 
rough  granite,  propped  up  by  misshapen  feet  of  the  same 
materisd,  which,  besides  the  old  book  with  which  she  seemed  to 
be  busied,  sustained  a  cake  of  the  coarse  unleavened  bread, 
three  parts  oatmeal,  and  one  the  sawdust  of  fir,  which  is  used 
by  the  poor  peasants  of  Norway,  beside  which  stood  a  jar  of 
water, 

Magnus  Troil  remained  a  minute  in  silence  gazing  upon 
his  kinswoman,  while  the  singularity  of  her  mansion  inspired 
Brenda  with  much  fear,  and  changecf,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
the  melancholy  and  abstracted  mood  of  Minna,  into  a  feeling 
of  interest  not  unmixed  with  awe.  The  silence  was  interrupted 
by  the  Udaller,  who,  unwilling  on  the  one  hand  to  give  his 
kmswoman  offence,  and  desirous  on  the  other  to  show  that  he 
was  not  daunted  by  a  reception  so  singular,  opened  the  con** 
versation  thus : — 

''  I  give  you  good  e'en,  cousin  Noma — my  daughters  and  I 
have  come  far  to  see  you." 

Noma  raised  her  eyes  from  her  volume,  looked  full  at  her 
visitors,  then  let  them  quietly  sit  down  on  the  leaf  with  which 
she  seemed  to  be  engaged. 

"  Nay,  cousin,"  said  Magnus,  "  take  your  own  time— our 
business  with  you  can  wait  your  leisure. — See  here,  Minna, 
what  a  fair  prospect  here  is  of  the  cape,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off  I  you  may  3ce  the  billows  breaking  on  it  topmast  high. 
Our  kinswoman  ha^  got  a  pretty  seal,  too, — Here,  sealchie,  my 
man,  whew,  whew  •  " 

The  seal  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  Udaller's  advances 
to  acquaintance,  than  by  uttering  a  low  growl. 

**  He  b  not  so  well  trained,"  continued  the  Udaller,  affect- 
ing an  air  of  ease  and  unconcern,  '*  as  Peter  MacRaVs,  the 
old  piper  of  Stomoway,  who  had  a  seal  that  flapped  its  tail  ta 
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the  tune  of  Caberfae,  and  acknowledged  no  other  whatevc?  .*— * 
Well,  cousin,"  he  concluded,  observing  th^t  Noma  closed  her 
book,  "  are  you  going  to  give  us  a  welcome  at  last,  or  must  we 
go  farther  than  our  blood-relation's  house  to  seek  one,  and 
that  when  the  evening  is  wearing  late  apace  ?  * 

'*  Ye  dull  and  hard-hearted  generation,  as  deaf  as  the  ^dder 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,"  answered  Noma,  addressing  them, 
"why  come  ye  to  me?  You  have  slighted  every  waning  I 
could  give  of  the  coming  harm,  and  now  that  it  hath  come  upon 
jrou,  ye  seek  my  counsel  when  it  can  avail  you  nothing.'* 

"  Look  you,  kinswoman,"  said  the  Udaller,  with  his  usual 
frankness,  and  boldness  of  manner  and  accent,  "  I  must  needs 
tell  you  that  your  courtesy  is  something  of  the  coarsest  and 
the  coldest.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  an  adder,  in  regard 
there  are  none  in  these  parts ;  but  touching  my  own  thoughts 
of  what  such  a  thing  may  be,  it  cannot  be  termed  a  suitable 
tomparison  to  me  or  to  my  daughters,  and  that  I  would  have 

r\VL  to  know.  For  old  acquaintance,  and  certain  other  reasons, 
do  not  leave  your  house  upon  the  instant ;  but  as  I  came 
kither  in  all  kindness  and  civility,  so  I  pray  you  to  receive  me 
with  the  like,  otherwise  we  will  depart,  and  leave  shame  on 
your  inhospitable  threshold." 

"  How  I "  said  Noma,  "  dare  you  use  such  bold  language 
in  the  house  of  one  from  whom  all  men — from  whom  you  your- 
self—come to  solicit  counsel  and  aid  }  They  who  speak  to  the 
Reirokennar,  must  lower  their  voice  to  her  before  whom  winds 
and  waves  hush  both  blast  and  billow." 

"  Blast  and  billow  may  hush  themselves  if  they  will,"  re- 
plied the  peremptory  Udallei^  "  but  that  will  not  I.  I  speak 
in  the  house  of  my  friend  as  in  my  own,  and  strike  sa!U  to 
•one." 

''  And  hope  ye,"  said  Noma,  *^  by  this  rudeness  to  compel 
me  to  answer  to  your  interrogatories  r " 

"  Kinswoman,"  replied  Magnus  Troil,  "I  know  not  so 
much  as  you  of  the  old  Norse  sagas  ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
when  kempies  were  wont,  long  since,  to  seek  the  habitations  of 
the  gal-dragons  and  spae-women,t  they  came  with  their  axes 
on  their  shoulders,  and  their  good  swords  drawn  in  theit  hands, 
and  compelled  the  power  whom  they  invoked  to  listen  to  and 
k)  answer  them,  ay,  were  it  Odin  himself." 

*  The  MacRawt  were  followers  of  the  MacKeozies,  whoce  chief  has  the  name  cl  Caber* 
fae,  or  Buckshead,  from  the  cogfrisaiiee  benie  on  his  standards.    UnqoestionablT  the  wortfiv 

E'per  trained  the  sea)  on  the  same  principle  ol  re^MCt  to  the  dan-tern  ^diich  I  bare  hmm 
\M  hcKtk  taught  to  dogs,  wbo»  unused  to  anj  other  air.  dance  after  their  fashion  to  the  toat 
iif^harfatt  t  SsvMnatet  and  fftrtuMKaliOB. 
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^*  Kinsman/'  said  Norna,  arising  from  her  seat,  and  coming 
forward,  "  thou  hast  spoken  well,  and  in  good  time  for  thyself 
and  thy  daughters ;  for  hadst  thou  turned  from  my  threshold 
without  extorting  an  answer,  morning's  sun  had  never  again 
shone  upon  you.  The  spirits  who  serve  me  are  jealous,  and 
will  not  be  employed  in  aught  that  may  benefit  humanity, 
unless  their  service  is  commanded  by  the  undaunted  importu- 
nity of  the  brave  and  the  free.  And  now  speak,  what  wouldst 
thou  have  of  me  ? " 

"  My  daughter's  health,"  replied  Magnus,  "  which  no  rem- 
edies have  been  able  to  restore." 

"  Thv  daughter's  health,"  answered  Noma  ;  "  and  what  is 
the  maiden's  ailment  ? " 

"  The  ph)rsician,"  said  Troil,  "  must  name  the  disease*  AH 
that  I  can  tell  thee  of  it  is " 

"  Be  silent,"  said  Noma,  intermpting  him ;  "  I  know  all 
that  thou  canst  tell  me,  and  more  than  thou  thyself  knowest 
Sit  down,  all  of  you — and  thou,  nuiden,"  she  said,  addressing 
Minna,  "  sit  thou  in  that  chair,"  pointing  to  the  place  she  had 
just  left,  "  once  the  seat  of  Giervada,  at  whose  voice  the  stars 
hid  their  beams,  and  the  moon  herself  grew  pale." 

Minna  moved  with  slow  and  tremulous  step  towards  the  rade 
seat  thus  indicated  to  her.  It  was  composed  of  stone,  formed 
into  some  semblance  of  a  chair  by  the  rough  and  unskilful  hand 
of  some  ancient  Gothic  artist. 

Brenda,  creeping  as  close  as  possible  to  her  father,  seated 
Jierself  along  with  him  upon  a  bench  at  some  distance  from 
Minna,  and  kept  her  eyes,  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  pity,  amj 
anxiety,  closely  fixed  upon  her.  It  would  be  difficult  altogether 
to  deapher  the  emotions  by  which  this  amiable  and  affection- 
ate girl  was  agitated  at  that  moment.  Deficient  in  her  sister's 
predominating  quality  of  high  imagination,  and  little  credulous^ 
of  course,  to  the  marvellous,  she  could  not  but  entertain  some 
vague  and  indefinite  fears  on  her  own  account,  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  scene  which  was  soon  to  take  place.  But  these 
were  in  a  manner  swallowed  up  in  her  apprehensions  on  the 
score  of  her  sister,  who,  with  a  frame  so  much  weakened, 
spirits  so  much  exhausted,  and  a  mind  so  susceptible  of  the 
impressions  which  all  around  her  was  calculated  to  excite,  now 
sat  pensively  resigned  to  the  agency  of  one,  whose  treatment 
might  produce  the  most  baneful  effects  uoon  such  a  subject 

Brenda  gazed  at  Minna,  who  sat  in  that  mde  chair  of  daril 
stone,  her  finely  formed  shape  and  limbs  making  the  strongest 
contrast  with  its  ponderous  and  irregular  angles,  her  cheek  cn4 
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lips  as  pale  as  clay,  and  her  eyes  turned  upward,  and  lighted 
with  the  mixture  of  resignation  and  excited  enthusiasm,  which 
belonged  to  her  disease  and  her  character.  The  younger  sis- 
ter then  looked  on 'Noma,  who  muttered  to  herself  in  a  low 
monotonous  manner,  as,  gliding  from  one  place  to  another,  she 
collected  different  articles,  which  she  placed  one  by  one  on  the 
table.  And  lastly,  Brenda  looked  anxiously  to  her  father,  to 
gather,  if  possible,  from  his  countenance,  whether  he  enter- 
tained any  part  of  her  own  fears  for  the  consequences  of  the 
scene  which  was  to  ensue,  considering  the  state  of  Minna's 
health  and  spirits.  But  Magnus  Troil  seemed  to  have  no  such 
apprehensions ;  he  viewed  with  stem  composure  Noma's  pre- 
parations, and  appeared  to  wait  the  event  with  the  composure 
of  one,  who,  confiding  in  the  skill  of  a  medical  artist,  sees  him 
preparing  to  enter  upon  some  important  and  painful  operation, 
in  the  issue  of  which  he  is  interested  by  friendship  or  by 
affection. 

Noma,  meanwhile,  went  onward  with  her  preparations, 
until  she  had  placed  on  the  stone  table  a  variety  of  miscellane- 
ous articles,  and  among  the  rest,  a  small  chafing-dish  full  of 
charcoal,  a  crucible,  and  a  piece  of  thin  sheet-lead.  She  then 
spoke  aloud — **  It  is  well  that  I  was  aware  of  your  coming 
hither — ay,  long  before  you  yourself  had  resolved  it — ^how 
should  I  else  have  been  prepared  for  that  which  is  now  to  be 
done.^ — Maiden,"  she  continued,  addressing  Minna,  "where 
lies  thy  pain  ?  " 

The  patient  answered,  by  pressing  her  hand  to  the  left  side 
of  her  bosom. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Noma,  "  even  so— 'tis  the  site  of  weal 
or  woe. — And  you,  her  father  and  her  sister,  think  not  this  the 
idle  speech  of  one  who  talks  by  guess — ^if  I  can  tell  the  ill,  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  be  able  to  render  that  less  severe,  which 
may  not,  by  any  aid  be  wholly  amended. — ^The  heart — ay,  the 
heart — touch  that,  and  the  eye  grows  dim,  the  pulse  fails,  the 
wholesome  stream  of  our  blood  is  choked  and  troubled,  our 
limbs  decay  like  sapless  sea-weed  in  a  summer's  sun  ;  our  bet- 
ter views  of  existence  are  past  and  gone  ;  what  remains  is  the 
dream  of  lost  happiness,  or  the  fear  of  inentable  evil.  But  the 
Reimkennar  must  to  her  work — ^well  is  it  that  I  have  prepared 
the  means." 

She  threw  off  her  long  dark-colored  mantle,  and  stood  be- 
fore them  in  her  snort  jacket  of  light-blue  wadmaal,  with  its 
skirt  of  the  same  stuff,  fancifully  embroidered  with  black  vel- 
vet, and  bound  at  the  waist  with  a  chain  or  girdle  of  silvet 
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fonned  into  singular  devices.  Noma  next  undid  the  fillet 
which  bound  her  grizzled  hair,  and  shaking  her  head  wildly, 
caused  it  to  fall  in  dishevelled  abundance  over  her  face  and 
round  her  shoulders,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  hide  her  features. 
She  then  placed  a  small  crucible  on  the  chafing-dish  already 
mentioned, — dropped  a  few  drops^from  a  vial  on  the  charcod 
below, — pointed  towards  it  her  wrinkled  forefinger,  which  she 
had  previously  moistened  with  liquid  from  another  small  bottle, 
and  said  with  a  deep  voice,  "  Fire,  do  thy  duty ;  "—and  the 
words  were  no  sooner  spoken,  than,  probably  by  some  chemical 
CQmbination  of  which  the  spectators  were  not  aware,  the  char- 
coal which  was  under  the  crucible  became  slowly  ignited; 
while  Noma,  as  if  impatient  of  the  delay,  threw  hastily  back 
ber  disordered  tresses,  and  while  her  features  reflected  the 
sparkles  and  red  light  of  the  fire,  and  her  eyes  flashed  from 
amidst  her  hair  like  those  of  a  wild  animal  from  its  cover,  blew 
fiercely  till  the  whole  was  in  an  intense  glow.  She  paused  a 
moment  from  her  toil,  and  muttering  that  the  elemental  spirit 
r\  St  be  thanked,  recited,  in  her  usual  monotonous,  yet  wild 
note  of  chanting,  the  following  verses : — 

'•Thou  so  needful,  yet  so  dread, 
With  cloudy  crest  and  wing  of  red; 
Thou,  without  whose  genial  breath 
The  North  would  sleep  the  sleep  of  death | 
Who  deign'st  to  warm  the  cottage  hearth^ 
Yet  hurl^t  proud  palaces  to  earav— 
Briffhtest,  keenest  of  the  Powers, 
Which  form  and  rule  this  world  of  ooii^ 
With  my  rhyme  of  Runic  I 
Thank  thee  for  thy  agenqr*** 

She  then  severed  a  portion  from  the  small  mass  of  sheet-lead 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  and,  placing  it  in  the  crucible,  sub- 
jected it  to  the  action  of  the  lighted  charcoal|  and,  as  it  melted, 
she  sung^ 

•  Old  Reimkennar,  to  thr  art 
Mother  Hertha  sends  ner  part ; 
She,  whose  gracious  bounty  gives 
Needful  food  for  all  that  lives. 
From  the  deep  mine  of  the  Nortii 
Came  the  mystic  metal  forth, 
Doom*d  amidst  disjointed  stonei^ 
Long  to  cere  a  champion's  boneSt 
Disinhumed  my  charms  to  aid — 
Mother  Earth,  my  thanks  are  paid.** 

She  then  poured  out  some  water  from  the  jar  into  a  Isfgs 
'9 
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cap»  or  goblet,  and  sung  once  more,  as  she  slowly  stirred  k 
round  wUh  the  end  of  her  staff : — 

"  Girdle  of  our  islands  dear. 
Element  of  Water,  hear  I 
Thou  whose  power  can  overwhelm 
Broken  mounds  and  ruin*d  realm 
On  the  lowly  Belgian  strand  ; 
All  thy  fiercest  rage  can  never 
Of  our  soil  a  furlong  sever 

From  our  rock-defended  land; 
Play  then  gently  thou  thy  part, 
To  assist  old  Noma*s  art** 

She  then,  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  removed  the  crucible  from 
the  chafing-dish,  and  poured  the  lead,  now  entirely  melted, 
into  the  Ix^l  of  water,  repeating  at  the  same  time,— 

"  Elements,  each  other  greeting, 
Gifts  and  powers  attend  your  meethtg  I  * 

The  melted  lead,  spattering  as  it  fell  into  the  water,  formed, 
of  course,  the  usual  combination  of  irregular  forms  which  is 
familiar  to  all  who  in  childhood  have  made  the  experiment, 
and  from  which,  according  to  our  childish  fancy,  we  may  have 
selected  portions  bearing  some  resemblance  to  domestic  articles 
—the  tools  of  mechanics,  or  the  like.  Noma  seemed  to  busy 
herself  in  some  such  researches,  for  she  examined  the  mass  of 
lead  with  scrupulous  attention,  and  detached  it  into  different 
portions,  without  apparently  being  able  to  find  a  fragment  in 
the  form  which  she  desired. 

At  length  sh6  again  muttered,  rather  as  speaking  to  herself 

than  to  her  guests,  **  He,  the  Viewless,  will  not  be  omitted,— 

he  will  have  his  tribute  even  in  the  work  to  which  he  gives 

'  nothing.— Stem  compeller  of  the  clouds,  thou  shalt  also  hear 

the  voice  of  the  Reimkennar." 

Thus  speaking,  Noma  once  more  threw  the  lead  into  the 
cmcible,  where,  hissing  and  spattering  as  the  wet  metal  touched 
the  sides  of  the  red-hot  vessel,  it  was  soon  again  reduced  into 
a  state  of  fusion.  The  sibyl  meantime  turned  to  a  comer  of 
the  apartment,  and  opening  suddenly  a  window  which  looked 
to  the  north-west,  let  in  the  fitful  radiance  of  the  sun,  now 
lying  almost  level  upon  a  great  mass  of  red  clouds,  which,  bod- 
ing future  tempests,  occupied  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and 
seemed  to  brood  over  the  billows  of  the  boundless  sea.  Tum- 
ing  to  this  quarter,  from  which  a  low  hollow  moaning  breeze 
then  blew.  Noma  addressed  the  Spirit  of  the  Winds,  in  tones 
which  seemed  to  resemble  his  own  :— 
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"Thou,  that  over  billows  dark  This  full  grasp  of  grizzled  hair ; 

Safely  send'st  the  fisher's  bark,—  Oft  thy  breath  hath  through  it  sung^ 

Giving  him  a  path  and  motion  Softening  to  my  magic  tongue, — 

Through  the  wilderness  of  ocean ;        Now,  'tis  thine  to  bid  it  fly 
Thou,  that  when  the  billows  brave  ye,  Through  the  wide  expanse  of  skv» 
O'er  the  shelves  canst  drive  the  navy,  'Mid  the  countless  swarms  to  sail 
Did'st  thou  chafe  as  one  neglected.       Of  wild-fowl  wheeling  on  thy  gale. 
While  thy  brethren  were  respected?     Take  thy  portion  and  rejoice, — 
To  appease  thee,  see,  I  tear  Spirit,  thou  hast  heard  my  voice  1" 

Norna  accompanied  these  words  with  the  action  which  they 
described,  tearing  a  handful  of  hair  with  vehemence  from  her 
head,  and  strewing  it  upon  the  wind  as  she  continued  her  reci- 
tation. She  then  shut  the  casement,  and  again  involved  the 
chamber  in  the  dubious  twilight,  which  best  suited  her  charac- 
ter and  occupation.  The  melted  lead  was  once  more  emptied' 
into  the  water,  and  the  various  whimsical  conformations  which 
it  received  from  the  operation  were  examined  with  great  care 
by  the  sibyl,  who  at  length  seemed  to  intimate,  by  voice  and' 
gesture,  that  her  spell  had  been  successful.  She  selected  from 
the  fused  metal  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  bearing 
in  shape  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  human  heart,  and 
approaching  Minna,  again  spoke  in  song,^* 

"She  who  sits  by  haunted  well, 
Is  subject  to  the  Nixie's  spell ; 
She  who  walks  on  lonely  beach. 
To  the  Mermaid's  charmed  speech; 
She  who  walks  round  nng  of  green. 
Offends  the  peevish  Fairy  Queen  ; 
And  she  who  takes  rest  m  the  Dwarfie's  cave^ 
A  weary  weird  of  woe  shall  have. 

•  By  ring,  by  spring,  by  cave,  by  shore, 
Minna  Troil  has  braved  all  this  and  more ; 
And  yet  hath  the  root  of  her  sorrow  and  ill 
A  source  that's  more  deep  and  more  mystical  still.'* 

Minna,  whose  attention  had  been  latterly  something  dis- 
turbed by  reflections  on  her  own  secret  sorrow,  now  suddenly 
recalled  it,  and  looked  eagerly  on  Noma  as  if  she  expected  to 
learn  from  her  rhymes  something  of  deep  interest.  The  north- 
ern sibyl,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  pierce  the  piece  of  lead, 
which  bore  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  to  fix  in  it  a  piece  of  gold 
wire,  by  which  it  might  be  attached  to  a  chain  or  necklace; 
She  then  proceeded  in  her  rhyme, — 

"Thou  art  within  a  demon's  hold. 
More  wise  than  Haims,  more  strong  than  TroUd| 
No  siren  sin^  so  sweet  as  he, — 
Ko  fay  springs  lighter  on  the  lea; 
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Ko  elfin  power  hath  half  the  «t 

To  soothe,  to  move,  to  wring  the  heait,^ 

Life-blood  from  the  cheek  to  drain. 

Drench  the  eye,  and  dry  the  vein. 

Maiden,  ere  we  farther  go, 

Dost  thou  note  me,  ay  or  no  ?  " 

Minna  replied  in  the  same  rhythmical  manner,  which,  in 
jest  and  earnest,  was  frequently  used  by  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians,— 

"  I  mark  thee^,  my  mother,  both  word,  look,  and  sign ; 
Speak  on  with  the  riddle — to  read  it  be  mine." 

••  Now,  Heaven  and  every  saint  be  praised  1 "  said  Magnus  : 
••  They  are  the  first  words  to  the  purpose  which  she  hath  spoken 
these  many  days/' 

^  And  they  are  the  last  which  she  shall  speak  for  many  a 
month,''  said  Noma,  incensed  at  the  interruption,  "  if  you  again 
break  the  progress  of  my  spell.  Turn  your  faces  to  the  wall, 
and  look  not  hither\i'ard  again,  under  penalty  of  my  severe  dis- 
pleasure. You,  Magnus  Troil,  from  hard-heaned  audacity  of 
spirit,  and  you,  firenda,  from  wanton  and  idle  disbelief  in  that 
which  is  beyond  your  bounden  comprehension,  are  unworthy 
to  look  on  this  mystic  work  ;  and  the  glance  of  your  eyes 
mingles  with,  and  weakens  the  spell  \  for  the  powers  cannot 
brook  distrust." 

Unaccustomed  to  be  addressed  in  a  tone  so  peremptory, 
Magnus  would  have  made  some  angry  reply ;  but  reflecting 
that  the  health  of  Minna  was  at  stake,  and  considering  that  she 
who  spoke  wais  a  woman  of  many  sorrows,  he  suppressed  his 
anger,  bowed  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  assumed  the 
prescribed  posture,  averting  his  head  from  the  table,  and  turn- 
ing towards  the  wall.  Brenda  did  the  same,  on  receiving  a 
sign  from  her  father,  and  both  remained  profoundly  silenL 

Noma  then  addressed  Minna  once  more, — 

••Mark  me  !  for  the  word  I  speak. 
Shall  bring  the  color  to  thy  cheek. 
This  leaden  heart,  so  light  of  cost, 
The  symbol  of  a  treasure  lost, 
Thou  shalt  wear  in  hope  and  in  peace. 
That  the  cause  of  your  sickness  and  sorrow  may  cease. 
When  crimson  foot  meets  crimson  hand 
In  the  Martyrs'  Aisle,  and  in  Orkney-land." 

Minna  colored  deeply  at  the  last  couplet,  intimating,  as  she 
failed  not  to  interpret  it,  that  Noma  was  completely  acquainted 
with  the  secret  cause  of  her  sorrow.    The  same  conviction  led 
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the  maiden  to  hope  in  the  favorable  issue,  which  the  sibyl 
seemed  to  prophesy  ;  and  not  venturing  to  express  her  feelings 
in  any  manner  more  intelligible,  she  pressed  Noma's  withered 
hand  with  all  the  warmth  of  affection,  first  to  her  breast  and 
then  to  her  bosom,  bedewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  her 
tears. 

With  more  ot  human  feeling  than  she  usually  exhibited, 
Noma  extricated  her  hand  from  the  grasp  of  the  poor  girl, 
whose  tears  now  flowed  freely,  and  then,  with  more  tenderness 
of  manner  than  she  had  yet  shown,  she  knotted  the  leaden 
heart  to  a  chain  of  gold,  and  hung  it  around  Minna's  neck, 
singing,  as  she  performed  that  last  branch  of  the  spell,— 

*•  Be  patient,  be  patient,  for  Patience  hath  power 
To  ward  us  in  danger,  like  mantle  in  shower  ; 
A  fairy  gift  you  best  may  hold 
In  a  cnain  of  fairy  gold  ; 
The  chain  and  the  gift  are  each  a  true  token, 
That  not  without  warrant  old  Noma  hath  spoken  1 
But  thy  nearest  and  dearest  must  never  behold  them, 
Till  time  shall  accomplish  the  truths  I  have  told  them.** 

The  verses  being  concluded,  Noma  carefully  arranged  the 
chain  around  her  patient's  neck,  so  as  to  hide  it  in  her  bosom, 
and  thus  ended  the  spell — a  spell  which,  at  the  moment  I 
record  these  incidents,  it  is  known,  has  been  lately  practised 
in  Zetland,  where  any  decline  of  health,  without  apparent 
cause,  is  imputed  by  the  lower  orders,  to  a  demon  having  stolen 
the  heart'  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  where  the  experi- 
ment of  supplying  the  deprivation  by  a  leaden  one,  prepared  in 
the  manner  described,  has  been  resorted  to  within  these  few 
years.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  disease  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  general  one  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but,  as  this 
simple  and  original  remedy  is  peculiar  to  the  isles  of  Thule,  it 
were  unpardonable  not  to  preserve  it  at  length,  in  a  narrative 
connected  with  Scottish  antiquities.* 

A  second  time  Noma  reminded  her  patient,  that  if  she 
showed,  or  spoke  of,  the  fairy  gifts,  their  virtue  would  be  lost 
—a  belief  so  common  as  to  be  received  into  the  superstitions 
of  all  nations.  Lastly,  unbuttoning  the  collar  which  she  had 
just  fastened,  she  showed  her  a  link  of  the  gold  chain,  which 
Minna  instantly  recognized  as  that  formerly  given  by  Noma  to 
Mordaunt  Mertoun.    This  seemed  to  intimate  he  was  yet  alive, 

*  The  spells  described  in  this  chapter  are  not  altorether  imaginary.  By  this  mode  of 
peurinf  leaa  into  water,  and  selecting  the  part  which  chances  to  assume  resemblance  to  th^ 
Jumian  heart,  which  must  be  worn  by  the  patient  around  her  or  his  neck,  the  sage  persuns 
•I  Zetland  preteod  to  cure  the  fatal  tusorder  called  the  Iom  oI  a  heart* 
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and  under  Noma's  protection  ;  and  she  gazed  on  her  with  the 
most  eager  curiosity.  But  the  sibyl  imposed  her  finger  on  her 
lips  in  token  of  silence,  and  a  second  time  involved  the  chain 
in  those  folds  which  modestly  and  closely  veiled  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  kindest,  bosoms  in  the 
world. 

Noma  then  extinguished  the  lighted  charcoal,  and  as  the 
water  hissed  upon  the  glowing  embers,  commanded  Magnus 
Brenda  to  look  around,  and  behold  her  task  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINTH. 

S6€  yOPOCf  iMMMUlf  WnOin  OUT  tWMU  RTCTfif 

And  dread  iu  secret,  while  tbev  taike  her  ootmMl 

Wlien  •weetheart  shall  be  kincl,  or  when  crow  dame  AaU  db| 

Where  lurks  the  thief  who  stole  the  silver  tankard^ 

And  how  the  pestilent  murrain  mav  be  cured.— 

This  sage  adviser's  mad,  stark  maa,  my  friend ; 

Yet,  in  her  madnesst  haih  the  art  and  cunning 

To  wring  fools*  secrets  from  their  inmost  bosoms. 

And  pay  inquirers  with  the  coin  they  gave  her. 

Old  Puwt. 

It  seemed  as  if  Noma  had  indeed  full  right  to  claim  the 
gratitude  of  the  Udaller  for  the  improved  condition  of  his 
daughter's  health.  She  once  more  threw  open  the  window, 
and  Minna,  drying  her  eyes  and  advancing  with  affectionate 
confidence,  threw  herself  on  her  father's  neck,  and  asked  his 
forgiveness  for  the  trouble  she  had  of  late  occasioned  to  him. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  was  at  once  granted,  with  a 
full,  though  rough  burst  of  paternal  tenderness,  and  as  many 
close  embraces  as  if  his  child  had  been  just  rescued  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  When  Magnus  had  dismissed  Minna  from  his 
arms,  to  throw  herself  into  those  of  her  sister,  and  express  to 
her,  rather  by  kisses  and  tears  than  in  words,  the  regret  she 
entertained  for  her  late  wayward  conduct,  the  Udaller  thought 
proper,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  his  thanks  to  their  hostess, 
whose  skill  had  proved  so  efficacious.  But  scarce  had  he  come 
out  with  "  Much  respected  kinswoman,  I  am  but  a  plain  old 
Norseman," — when  she  interrupted  him,  by  pressing  her  finger 
on  her  lips. 

"  There  are  those  around  us,"  she  said,  "  who  must  hear  no 
mortal  voice,  witness  no  sacrifice  to  mortal  feelings — there  are 
times  when  they  even  mutiny  against  me,  their  sovereign  mis- 
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tress,  because  I  am-  still  shrouded  in  the  flesh  of  humanity. 
Fear,  therefore,  and  be  silent.  I,  whose  deeds  have  raised  me 
from  the  low-sheltered  valley  of  life,  where  dwell  its  social 
wants  and  common  charities — I,  who  have  bereft  the  Giver  of 
the  Gift  which  he  gave,  and  stand  alone  on,  a  cliff  of  immeasur^ 
able  height,  detached  from  earth,  save  from  the  small  portion 
that  supports  my  miserable  tread — I  alone  am  fit  to  cope  with 
these  sullen  mates.  Fear  not,  therefore,  but  yet  be  not  too 
bold,  and  let  this  night  to  you  be  one  of  fasting  and  of  prayer." 

If  the  Udaller  had  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  been  disposed  to  dispute  the  commands  of  the  sibyl, 
it  may  be  well  believed  he  was  less  so  now,  that  it  had  termi- 
nated to  all  appearance  so  fortunately.  So  he  sat  down  in 
silence,  and  seized  upon  a  volume  which  lay  near  him,  as  a 
sort  of  desperate  effort  to  divert  ennui,  for  on  no  other  occa- 
sion had  Magnus  been  known  to  have  recourse  to  a  book  for 
that  purpose.  It  chanced  to  be  a  book  much  to  his  mind, 
being  the  well-known  work  of  Olaus  Magnus,  upon  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  Northern  nations.  The  book  is  unluckily  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  Danske  or  Dutch  were,  either  of  them, 
much  more  familiar  to  the  Udaller.  But  then  it  was  the  fine 
edition  published  in  1555,  which  contains  representations  of 
the  war-chariots,  fishing  exploits,  warlike  exercises,  and  domestic 
employments  of  the  Scandinavians ;  and  thus  the  information 
which  the  work  refused  to  the  understanding,  was  addressed 
to  the  eye,  which,  as  is  well  known  both  to  old  and  young,  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  amusement  as  well,  if  not  better. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  sisters,  pressed  as  close  to  each  other 
as  two  flowers  on  the  same  stalk,  sat  with  their  arms  recipro- 
cally passed  over  each  other's  shoulder,  as  if  they  feared  some 
new  and  unforeseen  cause  of  coldness  was  about  to  separate 
them,  and  interrupt  the  sister-like  harmony  which  had  been 
but  just  restored.  Noma  sat  opposite  to  them,  sometimes  re- 
volving the  large  parchment  volume  with  which  they  had  found 
her  employed  at  their  entrance,  and  sometimes  gazing  on  the 
sisters,  with  a  fixed  look,  in  which  an  interest  of  a  kind  un- 
usually tender  seemed  occasionally  to  disturb  the  stern  and 
rigorous  solemnity  of  her  countenance.  All  was  still  and  si 
lent  as  death,  and  the  subsiding  emotions  of  Brenda  had  not 
yet  permitted  her  to  wonder  whether  the  remaining  hours  of 
the  evening  were  to  be  passed  in  the  same  manner,  when  the 
fjcene  of  tranquillity  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
4»f  the  dwarf  Pacolet,  or  as  the  Udaller  called  him,  Nicholas 
jHtnimpf en 
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Noma  darted  an  angry  glance  on  the  intruder,  who  seemed 
to  deprecate  her  resentment  by  holding  up  his  hands  and  ut- 
tering a  babbling  sound  ;  then  instantly  resorting  to  his  usual 
mode  of  conversation,  he  expressed  himself  by  a  variety  of 
signs  made  rapidly  upon  his  fingers,  and  as  rapidly  answered 
by  his  mistress,  so  that  the  young  women,  who  had  never  heard 
of  such  an  art,  and  now  saw  it  practiced  by  two  beings  so  sin- 
gular, almost  conceived  their  mutual  intelligence  the  work  of 
enchantment.  When  they  had  ceased  their  intercourse,  Noma 
turned  to  Magnus  Troil  with  much  haughtiness,  and  said, 
^  How,  my  kinsman !  have  you  so  far  forgot  yourself,  as  to 
bring  earthly  food  into  the  house  of  the  Reimkennar,  and  make 
preparations  in  the  dwelling  of  Power  and  of  Despair,  for  re- 
fection, and  wassail,  and  revelry  ? — Speak  not — answer  not," 
she  said  ;  "  the  duration  of  the  cure  which  was  wrought  even 
now,  depends  on  your  silence  and  obedience — ^bandy  but  a 
single  look  or  word  with  me,  and  the  latter  condition  of  that 
maiden  shall  be  worse  than  the  first !  " 

This  threat  was  an  effectual  charm  upon  the  tongue  of  the 
Udaller,  though  he  longed  to  indulge  it  in  vindication  of  his 
conduct. 

"  Follow  me,  all  of  you,"  said  Noma,  striding  to  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  "  and  see  that  no  one  looks  backwards — we 
leave  not  this  apartment  empty,  though  we,  the  children  of 
mortality,  be  removed  from  it." 

She  went  out,  and  the  Udaller  signed  to  his  daughters  to 
follow,  and  to  obey  her  injunctions.  The  sibyl  moved  swifter 
than  her  guests  down  the  mde  descent  ^such  it  might  rather  be 
termed  than  a  proper  staircase),  which  led  to  the  lower  apart- 
ment. Magnus  and  his  daughters,  when  they  entered  the 
chamber,  found  their  own  attendants  aghast  at  the  presence 
and  proceedings  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head. 

They  had  been  previously  employed  in  arranging  the  provi- 
sions, which  they  had  brought  along  with  them,  so  as  to  present 
a  comfortable  cold  meal,  as  soon  as  the  appetite  of  the  Udaller, 
which  was  as  regular  as  the  return  of  tide,  should  induce  him 
to  desire  some  refreshment ;  and  now  they  stood  staring  in 
fear  and  surprise,  while  Noma,  seizing  upon  one  article  after 
another,  and  well  supported  by  the  zealous  activity  of  Pacolet, 
flung  their  whole  preparations  out  of  the  rude  aperture  which 
served  for  a  window,  and  over  the  cliff,  from  which  the  ancient 
Burgh  arose,  into  the  oceaii,  which  raged  and  foamed  beneath. 
Vifda  (dried  beef),  hams,  and  pickled  pork,  flew  after  each 
other  into  empty  space,  smoked  geese  were  restored  to  the  ail; 
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and  cured  fish  to  the  sea,  their  native  elements  indeed,  but 
which  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  traversing  ;  and  the  de- 
vastation proceeded  so  rapidly,  that  the  Udaller  could  scarce 
secure  from  the  wreck  his  silver  drinking  cup ;  while  the  large 
leathern  flask  of  brandy,  which  was  destined  to  supply  his 
favorite  beverage,  was  sent  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  supper,  by 
the  hands  of  Pacolet,  who  regarded,  at  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
appointed Udaller  with  a  malicious  grin,  as  if,  notwithstanding 
bis  own  natural  taste  for  the  liquor,  he  enjoyed  the  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise  of  Magnus  Troil  still  more  than  he  would 
have  relished  sharing  his  enjoyment. 

The  destruction  of  the  brandy-flask  exhausted  the  patience 
of  Magnus,  who  roared  out  in  a  tone  of  no  small  displeasure, 
**  Why,  kinswoman,  this  is  wasteful  madness — where,  and  on 
what,  would  you  have  us  sup  ? " 

"  Where  you  will,"  answered  Noma,  "and  on  what  you  will, 
•^but  not  in  my  dwelling,  and  not  on  the  food  with  which  you 
have  profaned  it  Vex  my  spirit  no  more,  but  begone  every  one 
of  you  I  You  have  been  here  too  long  for  my  good,  perhaps  for 
your  own." 

"  How,  kinswoman !  "  said  Magnus,  "  would  you  make  out- 
casts of  us  at  this  time  of  night,  when  even  a  Scotchman  would 
not  turn  a  stranger  from  the  door  ? — Bethink  you,  dame,  it  is 
shame  on  our  lineage  for  ever,  if  this  squall  of  yours  should 
force  us  to  slip  cables,  and  go  to  sea  so  scantily  provided." 

"  Be  silent,  and  depart,"  said  Noma ;  "  let  it  suffice  you 
have  got  that  for  which  you  came.  I  have  no  harborage  for 
mortal  guests,  no  provision  to  relieve  human  wants.  There  is 
beneath  the  cliff  a  beach  of  the  finest  sand,  a  stream  of  water 
as  pure  as  the  well  of  Kildinguie,  and  the  rocks  bear  dulse  as 
wholesome  as  that  of  Guiodin ;  and  well  you  wot,  that  the  well 
of  Kildinguie  and  the  dulse  of  Guiodin  will  cure  all  maladies 
save  Black  Death."  ♦ 

"  And  well  I  wot,"  said  the  Udaller,  "that  I  would  eat  cor- 
rupted sea-weed,  like  a  starling,  or  salted  seal's  flesh,  like  the 
men  of  Burraforth,  or  wilks,  buckies,  and  lampits,  like  the  pool 
sneaks  of  Stroma,  rather  than  break  wheat  bread  and  drink  red 
wine  in  a  house  where  it  is  begrudged  me. — And  yet,"  he  said, 
checking  himself,  "  I  am  wrong,  very  wrong,  my  cousin,  to  speak 
thus  to  you,  and  I  should  rather  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done,  than  upbraid  you  for  following  your  own  ways.  But  I 
see  you  are  impatient — we  will  be  all  under  way  presently. 
And  you,  ye  knaves,"  addressing  his  servants,  "  that  were  in 

*  So  at  least  says  an  Orkoey  prorerb* 
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such  hurry  with  your  service  before  it  wa^  lack^  get  out  of 
doors  with  you  presently,  and  manage  to  catch  the  ponies  ;  for 
I  see  we  roust  make  for  another  harbor  to-night,  if  we  would 
not  sleep  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  on  a  hard  bed." 

The  domestics  of  Magnus,  already  sufficiently  alarmed  at 
the  violence  of  Noma's  conduct,  scarce  waited  the  imperious 
command  of  their  master  to  evacuate  her  dwelling  with  all  dis- 
patch ;  and  the  Udaller,  with  a  daughter  in  each  arm,  was  in 
the  act  of  following  them,  when  Noma  said  emphatically, 
^  Stop  1 "  They  obeyed,  and  again  turned  towards  her.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  Magnus,  which  the  placable  Udaller  in- 
stantly  folded  in  his  own  ample  palm. 

^  Magnus/'  she  said,  "  we  part  by  necessity,  but,  I  trust,  not 
in  anger?'* 

**  Surely  not,  cousin,"  said  the  warm-hearted  Udaller,  well- 
nigh  stammering  in  his  hasty  disclamation  of  all  unkindness, — 
"  most  assuredly  not.  I  never  bear  ill-will  to  any  one,  much 
less  to  one  of  my  own  blood,  and  who  has  piloted  me  with  her 
advice  through  many  a  rough  tide,  as  I  would  pilot  a  boat  be- 
twixt Swona  and  Stroma,  through  all  the  waws,  wells,  and  swel* 
chies  of  the  Pentland  Firth." 

''  Enough,"  said  Noma,  ''  and  now  farewell,  with  such  a 
blessing  as  I  dare  bestow^not  a  word  mote  1  Maidens,"  she 
added,  "draw  near,  and  let  me  kiss  your  brows." 

The  sibyl  was  obeyed  by  Minna  with  awe,  and  by  Brenda 
with  fear  ;  the  one  overmastered  by  the  warmth  of  her  imagi- 
nation, the  other  by  the  natural  timidity  of  her  constitution. 
Noma  then  dismissed  them,  and  in  two  miuutes  afterwards  they 
found  themselves  beyond  the  bridge,  and  standing  upon  the 
rocky  platform  in  front  of  the  ancient  Pictish  fiurgh,  which  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  this  sequestered  female  to  inhabit  The 
night,  for  it  was  now  fallen,  was  unusually  serene.  A  oright 
twilight,  which  glimmered  far  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  sup- 
plied the  brief  absence  of  the  summer's  sun  ;  and  the  %<raves 
seemed  to  sleep  under  its  influence,  so  faint  and  slumberous 
was  the  sound  with  which  one  after  another  rolled  on  and  burst 
against  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  which  they  stood.  In  front  of 
them  stood  the  mgged  fortress,  seeming,  m  the  uniforai  gray- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  as  aged,  as  shapeless,  and  as  massive 
as  the  rock  on  which  it  was  founded.  There  was  neither  sight 
nor  sound  that  indicated  human  habitation,  save  that  from  one 
rude  shot-hole  glimmered  the  flame  of  the  feeble  lamp  by  which 
the  sibyl  was  probably  pursuing  her  mystical  and  nocturnal 
studies,  shooting  upon  die  twilight,  in  which  it  was  soon  lost 
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And  confounded,  a  single  line  of  tiny  light ;  bearing  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  aged  woman  and 
her  serf,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  that  desert,  did  to  the  solitude 
with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

For  several  minutes,  the  party,  thus  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly expelled  from  the  shelter  where  they  had  reckoned 
upon  spending  the  night,  stood  in  silence,  each  wrapt  in  their 
own  separate  reflections.  Minna,  her  thoughts  fixed  on  the 
mystical  consolation  which  she  had  received,  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  extract  from  the  words  of  Noma  a  more  distinct  and 
intelligible  meaning ;  and  the  Udaller  had  not  yet  recovered 
his  surprise  at  the  extrusion  to  which  he  had  been  thus  whim- 
sically subjected,  under  circumstances  that  prohibited  him 
from  resenting  as  an  insult,  treatment  which,  in  all  other  re- 
spects, was  so  shocking  to  the  genial  hospitality  of  his  nature, 
that  he  still  felt  like  one  dispo^  to  be  angry,  if  he  but  knew 
bow  to  set  about  it.  Brenda  was  the  first  who  brought  matten 
to  a  point,  by  asking  whither  they  were  to  go,  and  how  they 
were  to  spend  the  night  ?  The  question,  which  was  asked  in  a 
tone,  that,  amidst  its  simplicity,  had  something  dolorous  in  it, 
entirely  changed  the  train  of  her  father's  ideas  ;  and  the  unex- 
pected perplexity  of  their  situation  now  striking  him  in  a  comic 
point  of  view,  he  laughed  till  his  very  eyes  ran  over,  while 
every  rock  around  him  rung,  and  the  sleeping  sea-fowl  were 
startled  from  their  repose,  by  the  loud,  hearty  explosions  of  his 
obstreperous  hilarity. 

The  Udaller's  daughters,  eagerly  representing  to  their  father 
the  risk  of  displeasing  Noma  by  this  unlimited  indulgence  of 
his  mirth,  united  their  efforts  to  drag  him  to  a  farther  dbtance 
from  her  dwelling.  Magnus,  yielding  to  their  strength,  which, 
feeble  as  it  was,  his  own  fit  of  laughter  rendered  him  incapable 
of  resisting,  suffered  himself  to  be  pulled  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  Burgh,  and  then  escapinc;  from  their  hands,  and 
sitting  down,  or  rather  suffering  himself  to  drop,  upon  a  large 
stone  which  lay  conveniently  by  the  wayside,  he  again  laughed 
so  long  and  lustily,  that  his  vexed  and  anxious  daughters  be- 
came afraid  that  there  was  something  more  than  natural  in 
these  repeated  convulsions. 

At  length  his  mirth  exhausted  both  itself  and  the  Udaller's 
strength.  He  groaned  heavily,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  said,  not 
without  feeling  some  desire  to  renew  hb  obstreperous  cachin- 
nation,  '*  Now,  by  the  bones  of  Saint  Magnus,  my  ancestor 
and  namesake,  one  would  imagine  that  being  turned  out  of 
doors,  at  this  time  of  night,  was  nothing  short  of  an  absolutely 
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exquisite  jest ;  for  I  have  shaken  my  sides  at  it  till  they  ached. 
There  we  sat,  made  snug  for  the  night,  and  I  made  as  sure  of 
a  good  supper  and  a  can  as  ever  I  had  been  of  either, — and 
here  we  are  all  taken  aback ;  and  then  poor  Brenda's  doleful 
voice,  and  melancholy  question,  of,  '  What  is  to  be  done,  and 
wliere  are  we  to  sleep  ? '  In  good  faith,  unless  one  of  those 
knaves,  who  must  needs  torment  the  poor  woman  by  theii 
trencher-work  before  it  was  wanted,  can  make  amends  by  tell- 
ing us  of  some  snug  port  under  our  lee,  we  have  no  other  course 
for  it  but  to  steer  through  the  twilight  on  the  bearing  of  Burgh 
Westra,  and  rough  it  out  as  well  as  we  can  by  the  way.  I  am 
sorry  but  for  you,  girls ;  for  many  a  cruise  have  I  been  upon 
when  we  were  on  shorter  allowance  than  we  are  like  to  have 
now. — I  would  I  had  but  secured  a  morsel  for  you,  and  a  drop 
for  myself ;  and  then  there  had  been  but  little  to  complain  of." 

Both  sisters  hastened  to  assure  the  Udaller  that  they  felt 
not  the  least  occasion  for  food. 

"Why,  that  is  well,"  said  Magnus:  "and  so  being  the 
case,  I  will  not  complain  of  my  own  appetite,  though  it  is 
sharper  than  convenient.  And  the  rascal,  Nicholas  Stnimpfer, 
— ^what  a  leer  the  villain  gave  me  as  he  started  the  good  Nantz 
into  the  salt  water  1  He  grinned,  the  knave,  like  a  seal  on  a 
skerry. — Had  it  not  been  for  vexing  my  poor  kinswoman.  Noma, 
I  would  have  sent  his  misbegotten  body,  and  misshapen  jolter- 
head, after  my  bonny  flask,  as  sure  as  Saint  Magnus  lies  at 
Kirkwall ! " 

By  this  time  the  servants  returned  with  the  ponies,  which 
they  had  very  soon  caught — these  sensible  animals  finding 
nothing  so  captivating  in  the  pastures  where  they  had  been 
suffered  to  stray,  as  inclined  them  to  resist  the  invitation  again 
to  subject  themselves  to  saddle  and  bridle.  The  prospects  of 
the  party  were  also  considerably  improved  by  learning  that  the 
contents  of  their  sumpter-ponies  burden  had  not  been  entirely 
exhausted, — a  small  basket  having  fortunately  escaped  the  rage 
of  Noma  and  Pacolet,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  one  of  the 
servants  had  caught  up  and  removed  it.  The  same  domestic, 
an  alert  and  ready-witted  fellow,  had  observed  upon  the  beach, 
not  above  three  miles  distant  from  the  Burgh,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off  their  straight  path,  a  deserted  SkiOy  or 
fisherman's  hut,  and  suggested  that  they  should  occupy  it  foi 
the  rest  of  the  night,  in  order  that  the  ponies  might  be  re^ 
freshed,  and  the  voung  ladies  spend  the  night  under  covet 
from  the  raw  evenmg  air. 

When  we  are  delivered  from  great  and  serious  dangers^  oof 
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mood  is,  or  ought  to  be,  grave,  in  proportion  to  the  peril  we 
have  escaped,  and  the  gratitude  due  to  protecting  Providence. 
But  few  things  raise  the  spirits  more  naturally  or  more  harm- 
lessly, than  when  means  of  extrication  from  any  of  the  lesser 
embarrassments  of  life  are  suddenly  presented  to  us  ;  and  such 
was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  Udaller,  relieved 
from  the  apprehensions  for  his  daughters  suffering  from  fatigue, 
and  himself  from  too  much  appetite  and  too  little  food,  carolled 
Norse  ditties,  as  he  spurred  Bergen  through  the  twilight,  with 
as  much  glee  and  gallantry  as  if  the  night-ride  had  been  entire- 
ly a  matter  of  his  own  free  choice.  Brenda  lent  her  voice  to 
some  of  his  choruses,  which  were  echoed  in  ruder  notes  by 
the  servants,  who,  in  that  simple  state  of  society,  were  not  con- 
sidered as  guilty  of  any  breach  of  respect  by  mingling  their 
voices  with  the  song.  Minna,  indeed,  was  as  yet  unequal  to 
such  an  effort ;  but  she  compelled  herself  to  assume  some  share 
in  the  general  hilarity  of  the  meeting  ;  and,  contrary  to  her  con- 
duct since  the  fatal  morning  which  concluded  the  Festival  of 
Saint  John,  she  seemed  to  take  her  usual  interest  in  what  was 
going  on  around  her,  and  answered  with  kindness  and  readi- 
ness the  repeated  inquiries  concerning  her  health,  with  which  the 
Udaller  every  now  and  then  interrupted  his  carol.  And  thus 
they  proceeded  by  night  a  happier  party  by  far  than  they  had 
been  when  they  had  traced  the  same  route  on  the  preced- 
ing morning,  making  light  of  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  and 
promising  themselves  shelter  and  a  comfortable  night's  rest  in 
the  deserted  hut  which  they  were  now  about  to  approach,  and 
which  they  expected  to  ffndin  a  state  of  darkness  and  solitude. 

But  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Udaller  that  day  to  be  deceived 
more  than  once  in  his  calculations. 

•*  And  which  way  lies  this  cabin  of  vours,  Laurie  ?  "  said 
the  Udaller,  addressing  the  intelligent  (fomestic  of  whom  we 
just  spoke. 

"  Yonder  it  should  be,"  said  Laurence  Scholey,  "  at  the 
head  of  the  voe — ^but,  by  my  faith,  if  it  be  the  place,  there  are 
folk  there  before  us---God  and  Saint  Ronan  send  that  they  be 
canny  company ! " 

In  truth  there  was  a  light  in  the  deserted  hut,  strong  enough 
to  glimmer  though  every  chink  of  the  shingles  and  wreckwood 
of  which  it  was  constructed,  and  to  give  the  whole  cabin  the 
appearance  of  a  smithy  seen  by  night.  The  universal  supersti- 
tion of  the  Zetlanders  seized  upon  Magnus  and  his  escort 

**  They  are  trows,"  said  one  voice. 

**  They  are  witches,"  murmured  another. 
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"  They  are  mermaids,"  muttered  a  diird ;  "  only  hear  thelf 
wild  singing ! " 

All  stopped  j  and  in  effect  some  notes  of  music  were  audi- 
ble, which  Brenda,  with  a  voice  that  quivered  a  little,  but  yet 
had  a  turn  of  arch  ridicule  in  its  tone,  pronounced  to  be  the 
sound  of  a  fiddle. 

"  Fiddle  or  fiend,"  said  the  Udaller,  who,  if  he  believed  in 
such  nightly  apparitions  as  had  struck  terror  into  his  retinue, 
certainly  feared  them  not — "fiddle  or  fiend,  may  the  devil 
fetch  me  if  a  witch  cheats  me  out  of  supper  to-night  for  the 
second  time  1 " 

So  saying,  he  dismounted,  clenched  his  trusty  truncheon  in 
his  hand,  and  advanced  towards  the  hut,  followed  by  Laurence 
alone ;  the  rest  of  his  retinue  continuing  stationaiy  on  the 
beach  beside  his  daughters  and  his  ponies. 


CHAPTER  THIRTIETH. 

What  ho»  my  jovial  mates  I  come  on  I  well  frolic  it 
Like  fairies  Insking  in  the  merry  moonshine^ 
Seen  by  the  cartel  friar,  who,  from  some  chnstening 
Or  some  bUthe  bridal,  hies  belated  cell'ward — 
He  starts ;  and  changes  his  bold  bottle  swagger  ^ 
To  churchman's  pace  professional,  and  ransacking 
His  treacherous  memory  for  some  holy  hymn, 
Finds  but  the  roundel  ol  the  midnight  catch. 

Old  Plat* 

The  stride  of  the  Udaller  relaxed  nothing  of  its  length  or 
of  its  firmness  as  he  approached  the  glimmering  cabin,  from 
which  he  now  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  fiddle.  But  if 
still  long  and  firm,  his  steps  succeeded  each  other  rather  more 
slowly  than  usual ;  for,  like  a  cautious,  though  a  brave  general, 
Magnus  was  willing  to  reconnoitre  his  enemy  before  assailing 
him.  The  trusty  Laurence  Scholey,  who  kept  close  behind  his 
master,  now  whispered  into  his  ear,  **  So  help  me,  sir,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  the  ghaist,  if  ghaist  it  be,  that  plays  so  bravely  on  the 
fiddle,  must  be  the  ghaist  of  Maister  Claud  Halcro,  or  his  wraith 
at  least ;  for  never  was  bow  drawn  across  thairm  which  brought 
out  the  gude  auld  spring  of  '  Fair  and  Lucky,'  so  like  his  aim," 

Magnus  was  himself  much  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  he 
knew  the  blithe  minstrelsy  of  the  spirited  little  old  man,  and 
hailed  the  hut  with  a  hearty  hilloa,  which  was  immediately  re- 
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plied  to  by  the  cheery  note  of  his  ancient  messmate,  and  Hal- 
cro  himself  presently  made  his  appearance  on  the  beach. 

The  Udaller  now  signed  to  his  retinue  to  come  up,  while 
he  asked  his  friend,  after  a  kind  greeting  and  much  shaking  of 
hands,  "  How  the  devil  he  came  to  sit  there,  playing  old  tunes 
in  so  desolate  a  place,  like  an  owl  whooping  to  the  moon  ?  " 

"  And  tell  me  rather,  Fowd, '  said  Claud  Halcro,  **  how  you 
came  to  be  within  hearing  of  me  ?  ay,  by  my  word,  and  with 
your  bonny  daughters,  too  ? — ^Yarta  Minna  and  Yarta  Brenda. 
I  bid  you  welcome  to  these  yellow  sands — ^and  there  shake 
hands,  as  glorious  John,  or  some  other  body,  says,  upon  the 
same  occasion.  And  how  came  you  here  like  two  fair  swans, 
making  day  out  of  twilight,  and  turning  all  you  step  upon  to 
silver  ? " 

"  You  shall  know  all  about  them  presently,"  answered  Mag- 
nus •  "  but  what  messmates  have  you  got  in  the  hut  with  you  ? 
I  think  1  hear  some  one  speaking." 

"None,"  replied  Claud  Halcro,  "but  that  poor  creature, 
the  I*  actor,  and  my  imp  of  a  boy  Giles.  I — ^but  come  in— come 
.  n — here  you  will  find  us  starving  in  comfort — not  so  much  as 
a  mouthful  of  sour  sillocks  to  be  had  for  love  or  money." 

"  That  may  oe  in  a  small  part  helped,"  said  the  Udaller  ; 
"  for  though  the  best  of  our  supper  is  gone  ovei  the  Fitful 
Crags  to  the  sealchies  and  the  dog-fish,  yet  we  have  ot  some- 
thing in  the  kit  still. — Here,  Laurie,  bring  up  the  vifda^ 

"  Yokul^ yokul r^  *  was  Laurence's  joyful  answer;  and  h« 
hastened  for  the  basket. 

"  By  the  bicker  of  Saint  Magnus,"  t  said  Halcro,  "  and  the 
burliest  bishop  that  ever  quaffed  it  for  luck's  sake,  there  is  no 
finding  your  locker  empty,  Magnus  !  I  believe  sincerely  that 
ere  a  friend  wanted,  you  could,  like  old  Luggie  the  war- 
lock, fish  up  boiled  and  roasted  out  of  the  pool  of  Kibster."  t 

"You  are  wrong  there,  Yarto Claud,"  §  said  Magnus  Troil, 
"  ^  r,  far  from  helping  me  to  a  supper,  the  foul  fiend,  I  believe, 
has  carried  off  great  part  of  mine  <:his  blessed  evening ;  but  you 
are  welcome  to  share  and  share  of  what  is  left."  This  was 
said  while  the  party  :^ntered  the  hut 

^  YeAuLyts..  sir ;  a  Norse  e-'^ression,  ttill  in  common  um. 

't  The  Bicker  of  Saint  Masnuo,  a  vessel  of  enormous  dimendonii,  ivas  preserved  at 
Ki.kwall,  ADd  pru»ent?d  to  eacn  ^shoo  ..•  the  Orkneys.  If  the  new  incumbent  was  able  to 
^1  ■  it  out  at  one  draught  ^icu  was  sk  lor  Hercules  or  Rorie  Mhor  of  Dun  vegan, 
m-  orocr  boded  a  crop  '^t  unusual  fertility. 

X  Luggie,  a  famous  conr    ^-  was  wont,  when  storms  prevented  him  from  goini^  to  his 
«si.al  employment  of  fishing,  to  an-le  over  a  steep  rock,  at  the  place  called,  from  his  name, 
Luggie*s  Knoll.    At  other  Jraes  ne  drew  up  dressed  food  while  they  were  out  at  sea»  ol , 
w!)ich  his  comrades  partmik  boldly  from  natural  courage,  without  caring  who  <«tood  coolb 
Xke  poor  roan  nas  finally  condemned  and  burnt  at  Scalloway.  f  Ymrt    dur. 
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Here,  in  a  cabin  which  smelled  strongly  of  dried  fish,  and 
whose  sides  and  roof  were  jet  black  with  smoke,  they  found 
the  unhappy  Triptolemus  Yellowley  seated  beside  a  fire  made 
of  dried  sea-weed,  mingled  with  some  peats  and  wreck-wood  ; 
his  sole  companion  a  bare-footed,  yellow-haired  Zetland  boy, 
who  acted  occasionally  as  a  kind  of  page  to  Claud  Halcro, 
bearing  his  fiddle  on  his  shoulders,  saddling  his  pony,  and 
rendering  him  smilar  iduties  of  kindly  observance.  The  dis- 
consolate agriculturist,  for  such  his  visage  betokened  him,  dis- 
played little  surprise,  and  less  animation,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Udaller  and  his  companions,  until,  after  the  party  had  drawn 
close  to  the  fire  (a  neighborhood  which  the  dampness  of  the 
night  air  rendered  far  from  disagreeable),  the  pannier  was 
opened,  and  a  tolerable  supply  of  barley-bread  and  hung-bee^ 
besides  a  flask  of  brandy  (no  doubt  smaller  than  that  which 
the  relendess  hand  of  Pacolet  had  emptied  into  the  ocean),  gave 
assurances  of  a  tolerable  supper.  Then,  indeed,  the  worthy 
Factor  grinned,  chuckled,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  inquired  after 
all  friends  at  Burgh  Westra. 

When  they  had  all  partaken  of  this  needful  refreshment, 
the  Udaller  repeated  his  inquiries  of  Halcro,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  Factor,  how  they  came  to  be  nestled  in  such  a 
remote  comer  at  such  an  hour  of  night. 

"  Maister  Magnus  Troil,'*  said  Triptolemus,  when  a  second 
cup  had  given  him  spirits  to  tell  his  tale  of  woe,  "  1  would  not 
have  you  think  that  it  is  a  little  thing  that  disturbs  me.  I 
come  of  that  grain  that  takes  a  sair  wind  to  shake  it.  I  have 
seen  many  a  Martinmas  and  many  a  Whitsunday  in  my  day, 
whilk  are  the  times  peculiarly  grievous  to  Chose  of  my  craft, 
and  I  could  aye  bide  the  bang ;  but  I  think  I  am  like  to  be 
dung  ower  a'thegither  in  this  damned  country  of  yours — Gude 
forgie  me  for  swearing — ^but  evil  communication  corrupteth 
good  manners." 

"  Now,  Heaven  guide  us,"  said  the  Udaller,  **  what  is  th« 
matter  with  the  man  ?  Why,  man,  if  you  will  put  your  plough 
into  new  land,  you  must  look  to  have  it  hank  on  a  stone  now 
and  then — ^You  must  set  us  an  example  of  patience,  seeing  you 
came  here  for  our  improvement." 

"  And  the  deil  was  in  my  feet  when  I  did  so,"  said  the 
Factor ;  "  I  had  better  have  set  myself  to  improve  the  cairn  on 
Clochnaben." 

"But  what  is  it,  after  all,"  said  the  Udaller,  "that  has 
befallen  you  ? — what  is  it  that  you  complain  of  }  " 

"  Of  everything  that  has  chanced  to  me  since  I  landed  on 
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this  island,  which  I  bdieve  was  accursed  at  the  very  creation," 
said  the  agriculturist,  '*  and  assigned  as  a  fitting  station  for 
sorners,  thieves,  whores  (I  beg  the  ladies'  pardon),  witches, 
bitches,  and  all  evil  spirits  1  *' 

"  By  my  faith,  a  goodly  catalogue  !  "  said  Magnus  ;  "  and 
there  has  been  the  day,  that  if  I  had  heard  you  give  out  the 
half  of  it,  I  should  have  turned  improver  myself,  and  have  tried 
to  amend  your  manners  with  a  cudgel." 

"Bear  with  me,"  said  the  Factor,  "Maister  Fowd,  or 
Maister  Udaller,  or  whatever  else  they  may  call  you,  and  as  you 
are  strong  be  pitiful,  and  consider  the  luckless  lot  of  any  inex- 
perienced person  who  lights  upon  this  earthly  paradise  of  yours. 
He  asks  for  drink,  they  bring  him  sour  whey — no  disparage- 
ment to  your  brandy,  Fowd,  which  is  excellent — You  ask  for 
meat,  and  they  bring  you  sour  sillocks  that  Satan  might  choke 
upon — You  call  your  laborers  together,  and  bid  them  work  ^  it 
proves  Saint  Magnus's  day,  or  Saint  Ronan's  day,  or  some 
infernal  saint  or  other's — or  else,  perhaps,  they  have  come  out  of 
bed  with  the  wrong  foot  foremost,  or  they  have  seen  an  owl,  or  a 
rabbit  has  crossed  their  path,  or  they  have  dreamed  of  a  roasted 
horse — ^in  short,  pothing  is  to  be  done — Give  them  a  spade, 
and  they  work  as  if  it  burned  their  fingers  ;  but  set  them  to 
dancing,  and  see  when  they  will  tire  of  funking  and  flingmg !  *• 

"  And  why  should  they,  poor  bodies,"  said  Claud  Halcro, 
**  as  long  as  there  are  good  fiddlers  to  play  to  them  ? " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Triptolemus,  shaking  his  head,  **  you  are  a 
proper  person  to  uphold  them  in  such  a  humor.  Well,  to  pro- 
ceed :-^l  till  a  piece  of  my  best  ground  ;  down  comes  a  sturdy 
beggar  that  wants  a  kailyard,  or  a  plant^a-cruive,  as  you  call  it, 
and  he  claps  down  an  enclosure  in  the  middle  of  my  bit  shot  of 
com,  as  lightly  as  if  he  was  baith  laird  and  tenant ,  and  gain- 
say him  wha  likes,  there  he  dibbles  in  his  kail-plants  I  I  sit 
down  to  my  sorrowful  dinner,  thinking  to  have  peace  and  quiet-r 
ness  there  at  least ;  when  in  comes  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
half-a-dozen  of  skelping  long  lads,  from  some  foolery  or  anither, 
misca*  me  for  barring  m^'  ain  door  against  them,  and  eat  up  the 
best  half  of  what  my  sister's  providence — and  she  is  not  over 
bountiful — ^has  allotted  for  my  dinner  1  Then  enters  a  witch, 
with  an  ellwand  in  her  hand,  and  she  raises  the  wind  or  lays  it, 
whichever  she  likes,  majors  up  and  down  my  house  as  if  she 
was  mistress  of  it,  and  I  am  bounden  to  thank  Heaven  if  she 
carries  not  the  broadside  of  it  away  with  her  1 " 

"Still,"  said  the  Fowd,  *'this  is  no  answer  to  my  questioa 
^how  the  foul  fiend  I  come  to  find  you  at  moorings  here  ? " 

20 
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"  Have  patience,  worthy  sir,"  replied  the  afflicted  Factor, 
"  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  for  I  fancy  it  will  be  as  well 
to  tell  you  the  whole  matter.  You  must  know,  I  once  thought 
that  I  had  gotten  a  small  godsend,  that  might  have  made  all 
these  matters  easier." 

"  How !  a  godsend  I  Do  you  mean  a  wreck,  Master  Factor  ? " 
exclaimed  Magnus  ;  '*  shame  upon  you,  that  should  have  set 
example  to  others ! " 

"It  was  no  wreck,"  said  the  Factor ;  "  but  if  you  must  needs 
know,  it  chanced  that  as  I  raised  an  bearthstane  in  one  of  the 
old  chambers  at  Stourburgh  (for  my  sister  is  minded  that  there 
is  little  use  in  mair  fireplaces  about  a  house  than  one,  and  I 
wanted  the  stane  to  knock  bear  upon),  when  what  should  I  light 
on  but  a  horn  full  of  old  coins,  silver  the  maist  feck  of  them,  but 
wi'  a  bit  sprinkling  of  gold  among  them  too.*  Weel,  I  thought 
this  was  a  dainty  windfa',  and  so  thought  Baby,  and  we  were 
the  mair  willing  to  put  up  with  a  place  where  there  were  siccan 
braw  nest  eggs — and  we  slade  down  the  stane  cannily  over  the 
horn,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
abundance  ;  and  for  farther  security,  Baby  wad  visit  the  room 
may  be  twenty  times  m  the  day,  and  mysell  at  an  orra  time,  to 
the  boot  of  a'  that." 

"  On  my  word,  and  a  veiy  pretty  amusement,"  said  Claud 
Halcro,  **  to  look  over  a  horn  of  one's  own  siller.  I  question  if 
glorious  John  Dryden  ever  enjoyed  such  a  pastime  in  his  life — 
I  am  very  sure  I  never  did." 

"Yes,  but  you  forget,  Yarto Claud,"  said  the  Udaller,  "that 
the  Factor  was  only  counting  over  the  money  for  my  Lord  the 
Chamberlain.  As  he  is  so  keen  for  his  Lordship^s  rights  in 
whales  and  wrecks,  surely  he  would  not  foiget  him  in  treasure- 
trove.  " 

"  A-hem  I  a-hem  I  a-he — ^he — ^hem  !  "  ejaculated  Triptole- 
mus,  seized  at  the  moment  with  an  awkward  fit  of  coughing, — 
"  no  doubt,  my  Lord's  right  in  the  matter  would  have  been  con- 
sidered, being  in  the  hand  of  one,  though  I  say  it,  as  just  as 
can  be  found  in  Angusshire,  let  alone  the  Meams.  But  mark 
what  happened  of  late  I  One  day,  as  I  went  up  to  see  that  all 
was  safe  and  snug,  and  just  to  count  out  the  share  that  should 
have  been  his  Lordship's — for  surely  the  laborer,  as  one  may 
call  the  finder,  is  worthy  of  his  hire — nay,  some  learned  men  say, 
that  when  the  finder,  in  the  point  of  trust  and  in  point  of  power, 
representeth  the  dominus,  or  lord  superior,  he  taketh  the  whole ; 
but  let  that  pass,  as  a  kittle  question  in  apicibus  juriSy  as  we  wont 

*  Note  R.    Antique  coins  found  in  Zetland* 
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to  say  at  Saint  Andrews — ^Well,  sir  and  ladies,  when  I  went  to  the 
upper  chamber,  what  should  I  see  but  an  ugsome,  ill-shaped,  and 
most  uncouth  dwarf,  that  wanted  but  hoofs  and  horns  to  have 
made  an  utter  devil  of  him,  counting  over  the  very  hornful  of 
siller !  1  am  no  timorous  man.  Master  Fowd,  but,  judging  that  I 
should  proceed  with  caution  in  such  a  matter — for  I  had  reason 
to  bftheve  that  there  was  devilry  in  it — 1  accosted  him  in  Latin 
(whilk  it  is  maist  becoming  to  speak  to  aught  whilk  taketh  upon 
it  as  a  goblin),  and  conjured  him  in  nomine^  and  so  forth,  with 
such  words  as  my  poor  learning  could  funuBh  of  a  suddentv, 
whilk,  to  say  truth,  were  not  so  many,  nor  altogether  so  purely 
latineezed  as  might  have  been,  had  I  not  been  few  years  at  col- 
lie, and  many  at  the  pleugh.  Well,  sirs,  he  started  at  first,  as 
one  that  heareth  that  which  he  expects  not ;  but  presently  recov- 
ering himself,  be  wawls  on  me  with  his  gray  een.  like  a  wild-cat» 
and  opens  his  mouth,  whilk  resembled  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  for 
the  deil  a  tongue  he  bad  in  it,  that  1  could  spy,  and  took  upon 
his  ugly  self  altogether  the  air  and  bearing  of  a  bull-dog,  whilk  I 
have  seen  loosed  at  a  fair  upon  a  mad  staig  ,*  whereupon  1  was 
something  daunted,  and  withdrew  myself  to  call  upon  sister  Baby, 
who  fears  neither  dog  nor  devil,  when  there  is  m  question  the 
little  penny  siller.  And  truly  she  raise  to  the  fray  as  I  hae  seen 
the  Lindsays  and  Ogilvies  bristle  up,  when  Donald  MacDonnoch, 
or  the  like,  made  a  start  down  frae  the  Highlands  on  the  braes 
of  Islay.  But  an  auld  useless  carline,  called  Tronda  Drons- 
daughter  (they  might  call  her  Drone  the  sell  of  her,  without 
farther  addition),  flung  herself  right  in  my  sister's  gate,  and 
yelloched  and  skirled  that  you  would  have  thought  her  a  whole 
generation  of  hounds ;  whereupon  I  judged  it  best  to  make  ae 
yoking  of  it,  and  stop  the  pleugh  until  I  got  my  sister's  assistance. 
Whilk  when  I  had  done,  and  we  mounted  the  stair  to  the  apart- 
ment m  which  the  said  dwarf,  devil,  or  other  apparition,  was  to 
be  seen,  dwarf,  horn,  and  siller,  were  as  clean  gane  as  if  the  cat 
had  lickit  the  place  where  I  saw  them." 

Here  Triptolemus  paused  in  his  extraordinary  narration, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  looked  upon  each  other  m  surprise, 
and  the  Udaller  muttered  to  Claud  Halcro^"  By  all  tokens,  this 
must  have  been  either  the  devil  or  Nicholas  Strumpfer ;  and,  if  it 
were  him,  he  is  more  of  a  goblin  than  e*er  I  gave  him  credit  for, 
and  shall  be  apt  to  rate  him  as  such  in  future."  Then,  address* 
-  ing  the  Factor,  he  inquired — "  Saw  ye  nought  how  this  dwarf  oi 
yours  parted  company  ?  " 

*'  As  I  shall  answer  it,  no,''  replied  Triptolemus,  with  a 

*  Young  unbroken  lioiM* 
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cautious  look  around  him,  as  if  daunted  by  the  recollection ; 
**  neither  I,  nor  Baby,  who  had  her  wits  more  about  her,  not 
having  seen  this  unseemly  vision,  could  perceive  any  way  by 
whilk  he  made  evasion.  Only  Tronda  said  she  saw  him  flee 
forth  of  the  window  of  the  west  roundel  of  the  auld  house,  upon 
a  dragon,  as  she  averred,  fiut  as  the  dragon  is  held  a  fabulous 
animal,  I  suld  pronounce  her  averment  to  rest  upon  dcceptio 

"  But,  may  we  not  ask  farther,"  said  Brenda,  stimulated  by 
curiosity  to  know  as  much  of  her  cousin  Noma's  family  as  was 
possible,  "  how  all  this  operated  upon  Master  Yellowley,  so  as 
to  occasion  his  being  in  this  place  at  so  unseasonable  an 
hour?" 

"  Seasonable  it  must  be.  Mistress  Brenda,  since  it  brought 
us  into  your  sweet  company,"  answered  Claud  Halcro,  whose 
mercurial  brain  far  outstripped  the  slow  conceptions  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  who  became  impatient  of  being  so  long  silent. 
**  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  I,  Mistress  Brenda,  who  recommended 
to  our  friend  the  Factor,  whose  house  I  chanced  to  call  at  just 
after  this  mischance  (and  where,  by  the  way,  owing  doubtless 
to  the  hurry  of  their  spirits,  I  was  but  poorly  received),  to 
make  a  visit  to  our  other  friend  at  Fitful  Head,  well  judging 
from  certain  points  of  the  story,  at  which  my  other  and  more 
particular  friend  than  either  (looking  at  Magnus)  may  chance 
to  form  a  guess,  that  they  who  break  a  head  are  the  best  to 
find  a  plaster.  And  as  our  friend  the  Factor  scrupled  travel- 
ling on  horseback,  —  in  respect  of  some  tumbles  from  our 
ponies '* 

"  Which  are  incarnate  devils,"  said  Triptolemus,  aloud,  mut- 
tering under  his  breath,  "  like  every  live  thing  that  I  have  found 
in  Zetland." 

"  Well,  Fowd,"  continued  Halcro,  "  I  undertook  to  carry 
him  to  Fitful  Head  in  my  little  boat,  which  Giles  and  I  can  man- 
age as  if  it  were  an  Admiral's  barge  full  manned  ;  and  Master 
Triptolemus  Yellowley  will  tell  you  how  seaman-like  I  piloted 
him  to  the  little  haven  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Noma's 
dwelling." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  brought  me  as  safe  back  again," 
said  the  Factor. 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  am,  as  glonous 
John  says — 

*  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity, 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  tbe  waves  go  high, 

I  seek  the  storm — ^but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

Will  steer  too  near  the  sands,  to  show  my  wit'  ^ 
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.  **  I  showed  little  wit  in  entrusting  myself  to  your  charge,** 
said  Triptolemus  ;  "  and  you  still  less  when  you  upset  the  boat 
at  the  throat  of  the  voe,  as  you  call  it,  when  even  the  poor 
bairn,  that  was  mair  than  half  drowned,  told  you  that  you  were 
carrying  too  much  sail ;  and  then  ye  wad  fasten  the  rape  to  the 
bit  stick  on  the  boat-side,  that  ye  might  have  time  to  play  on 
the  fiddle." 

"  What !  "  said  the  Udaller,  "  make  fast  the  sheets  to  the 
thwart  ?  a  most  unseasonable  practice,  Claud  Halcro." 

"  And  sae  came  of  it,"  replied  the  agriculturist ;  *'  for  the 
neist  blast  (and  we  are  never  lang  without  ane  in  these  parts) 
whomled  us  as  a  gudewife  would  whomle  a  bowie,  and  ne*er  a 
thing  wad  Maister  Halcro  save  but  his  fiddle.  The  puir  bairn 
swam  out  like  a  water-spaniel,  and  I  swattered  hard  for  my 
life,  wi'  the  help  of  ane  of  the  oars  ;  and  here  we  are,  comfort- 
less creatures,  that,  till  a  good  wind  blew  you  here,  had  nae- 
thing  to  eat  but  a  mouthful  of  Norway  rusk,  that  has  mair  saw- 
dust than  ryemeal  in  it,  and  tastes  liker  turpentine  than  ony- 
thing  else." 

**  I  thought  we  heard  you  very  merry,"  said  Brenda,  **  as  we 
came  along  the  beach." 

**Ye  heard  a  fiddle,  Mistress  Brenda,"  said  the  Factor, 
"and  maybe  ye  may  think  there  can  be  nae  dearth,  miss,  where 
that  is  skirling.  But  then  it  was  Maister  Claud  Halcro's  fiddle, 
whilk,  I  am  apt  to  think,  wad  skirl  at  his  father's  death-bed,  or 
at  his  ain,  sae  lang  as  his  fingers  could  pinch  the  thairm.  And 
it  was  nae  sma*  aggravation  to  my  misfortune  to  have  him  bum- 
ming a'  sorts  of  springs — Norse  and  Scots,  High  and  per- 
Lawland,  English  and  Italian — in  my  lug,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  that  was  amiss,  and  we  all  in  such  stress  and  per- 
plexity." 

"  Why,  I  told  you  sorrow  would  never  right  the  boat,  Fac- 
tor," said  the  thoughtless  minstrel,  "  and  I  did  my  best  to  make 
you  merry  ;  if  1  failed,  it  was  neither  my  fault  nor  my  fiddle's. 
I  have  drawn  the  bow  across  it  before  glorious  John  Dryden 
himself." 

"I  will  hear  no  stories  about  glorious  John  Dryden," 
answered  the  Udaller,  who  dreaded  Halcro's  narratives  as 
much  as  Triptolemus  did  his  music, — "  I  will  hear  nought  of 
him,  but  one  story  to  every  three  bowls  of  punch, — it  is  our 
old  paction,  you  know.  But  tell  me,  instead,  what  said  Noma 
to  you  about  your  errant? " 

"  Ay,  there  was  anither  fine  upshot,"  said  Master  Yellowley. 
!*  She  wadna  look  at  us,  or  listen  to  us ;  only  she  bothered  oui 
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acquaintance,  Master  Halcro  here,  who  thought  he  could  have 
sae  much  to  sav  wi'  her,  with  about  a  score  of  questions  about 
your  family  ancl  household  estate,  Master  Magnus  Troil ;  and 
when  she  had  gotten  a'  she  wanted  out  of  him,  I  thought  she 
wad  hae  dung  him  ower  the  craig,  like  an  empty  peacod." 

"  And  for  yourself  ?  "  said  the  Udaller. 

"  She  wadna  listen  to  my  story,  nor  hear  sae  much  as  a 
word  that  I  had  to  say/'  answered  Triptolemus ;  ''  and  sae  much 
for  them  that  seek  to  witches  and  familiar  spirits  J  '* 

"  You  needed  not  to  have  had  recourse  to  Noma's  wisdom. 
Master  Factor,'*  said  Minna,  not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  stop 
his  railing  against  the  friend  who  had  so  lately  rendered  her 
service  ;  "  the  youngest  child  in  Orkney  could  have  told  you, 
that  fairy  treasures,  if  they  are  not  wisely  employed  for  the 
good  of  others,  as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  they  are  imparted, 
do  not  dwell  long  with  their  possessors." 

"  Your  humble  servant  to  command.  Mistress  Minnie,"  said 
Triptolemus  ;  "  I  thank  ye  for  the  hint, — and  I  am  blithe  that 
you  have  gotten  your  wits — I  beg  pardon,  I  meant  your  health 
— ^into  the  barnyard  again.  For  the  treasure,  I  neither  used 
nor  abused  it — they  that  live  in  the  house  with  my  sister  Babv 
wad  find  it  hafd  to  do  either  ! — and  as  for  speaking  of  it,  wfiilk 
they  say  muckle  offends  them  whom  we  in  Scotland  call  Good 
Neighbors,  and  you  call  Drows,  the  face  of  the  auld  Norse 
kings  on  the  coins  themselves  might  have  spoken  as  much 
about  it  as  ever  I  did." 

"  The  Factor,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  not  unwilling  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  revenging  himself  on  Triptolemus,  for  disgracing 
his  seamanship  and  disparaging  his  music, — "  The  Factor  was 
so  scrupulous,  as  to  keep  the  thing  quiet  even  from  his  master, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  but,  now  that  the  matter  has  ta*en 
wind,  he  is  likely  to  have  to  account  to  his  master  for  that 
which  is  no  longer  in  his  possession  ;  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
will  be  in  no  hurry,  I  think,  to  believe  the  story  of  the  dwarf. 
Neither  do  I  think "  (winking  to  the  Udaller)  "that  Noma 
gave  credit  to  a  word  of  so  odd  a  story  ;  and  I  daresay  that  was 
the  reason  that  she  received  us,  I  must  needs  say,  in  a  very 
dry  manner.  I  rather  think  she  knew  that  Triptolemus,  our 
friend  here,  had  found  some  other  hiding-hole  for  the  money, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  goblin  was  all  his  own  invention.  For 
my  part,  I  will  never  believe  there  was  such  a  dwarf  to  be  seen 
as  the  creature  Master  Yellowley  describes,  until  I  set  my  own 
eyes  on  him." 

*'  Then  you  may  do  so  at  this  moment,"  said  the  Factor  ; 
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•^  for  by  —  "  (he  muttered  a  deep  asseveration  as  he  sprung 
on  his  feet  in  great  horrorX  "  there  the  creature  is !  " 

All  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed^ 
and  saw  the  hir'eous  misshapen  figure  of  Pacolet,  with  Lis  eyes 
fbced  and  glaring  at  them  through  the  smoke.  He  had  stolen 
upon  their  conversation  unperceived,  until  the  Factor's  eye 
lighted  upon  him  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  There 
was  something  so  ghastly  in  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
ance, that  even  the  Udaller,  to  whom  his  form  was  familiar, 
could  not  he.p  starting.  Neither  pleased  with  himself  for 
having  testified  this  degree  of  emotion,  however  slight,  nor 
with  the  dwarf  who  had  given  cause  to  it,  Magnus  asked  him 
sharply,  what  was  his  busii^ess  there  ?  Pacolet  replied  by  pro- 
ducing a  letter,  which  he  gave  to  the  Udaller,  uttering  a  sound 
resembling  the  word  Shogh,* 

"That  is  the  Highlandman's  language,"  said  the  Udaller— 
"  didst  thou  learn  that,  Nicholas,  when  you  lost  your  own  ?  " 

Pacolet  nodded,  and  signed  to  him  to  read  his  letter. 

**  That  is  no  such  easy  matter  by  firelight,  my  good  friend,'* 
replied  the  Udaller;  "but  it  may  concern  Minna,  and  we 
must  try." 

Brenda  offered  her  assistance,  but  the  Udaller  answered, 
**  No,  no,  my  girl, — Noma's  letters  must  be  read  by  those  they 
are  written  to.  Give  the  knave,  Strumpfer,  a  drop  of  brandy 
the  while,  though  he  little  deserves  it  at  my  hands,  considering 
the  grin  with  which  he  sent  the  good  Nantz  down  the  crag  this 
morning,  as  if  it  had  been  as  much  ditch-water." 

"  Will  you  be  this  honest  gentleman's  cup-bearer — his  Gany- 
mede, friend  Yellowley,  or  shall  I  ?  "  said  Claud  Halcro  aside 
to  the  Factor ;  while  Magnus  Troil,  having  carefully  wiped  his 
spectacles,  which  he  produced  from  a  large  copper  case,  had 
disposed  them  on  his  nose,  and  was  studying  tlie  epistle  of 
Noma. 

"  I  would  not  touch  him,  or  go  near  him,  for  all  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,"  said  the  Factor,  whose  fears  were  by  no  means 
entirely  removed,  though  he  saw  that  the  dwarf  was  received 
as  a  creature  of  fiesh  and  blood  by  the  rest  of  the  company : 
^  but  I  pray  you  to  ask  him  what  he  has  done  with  my  hora 
of  coins  ? " 

The  dwarf,  who  heard  the  question,  threw  back  his  head 
and  displayed  his  enormous  throat  pointing  to  it  with  his 
finger. 

"  Nay,  if  he  has  swallowed  them,  there  is  no  more  to  be 

•  Id  Ga«ik^  tf«r» 
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said,"  replied  the  Factor  \  "  only  I  hope  he  will  thrive  on  them 
as  a  cow  on  wet  clover.  He  is  dame  Noma's  servant,  it's  like, 
— such  man,  such  mistress !  But  if  theft  and  witchcraft  are  to 
go  unpunished  in  this  land,  my  Lord  must  find  another  factor ; 
for  I  have  been  used  to  live  in  a  country  where  men's  worldly 
gear  was  keepit  from  infang  and  outfang  thief,  as  well  as  their 
immortal  souls  from  the  claws  of  the  deil  and  his  cummers — 
sain  and  save  us  1 " 

The  agriculturist  was  perhaps  the  less  reserved  in  express- 
ing hb  complaints,  that  the  Udaller  was  for  the  present  out  of 
hearing,  having  drawn  Claud  Halcro  apart  into  another  comer 
of  the  hut. 

"  And  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  friend  Halcro,  what  errand  took 
thee  to  Sumburgh,  since  I  reckon  it  was  scarce  the  mere 
pleasure  of  sailing  in  partnership  with  yonder  bamacle  ?  " 

"  In  faith,  Fowd,"  said  the  bard,  "  and  if  you  will  have  the 
tmth,  I  went  to  speak  to  Noma  on  your  affairs." 

"  On  my  affairs  ? "  replied  the  Udaller ;  "  on  what  affairs 
of  mine  ? " 

"  Just  touching  your  daughter's  health.  I  heard  that  Noma 
refused  your  message,  and  would  not  see  Eric  Scambester. 
Now,  said  I  to  myself,  I  have  scarce  joyed  in  meat,  or  drink,  or 
music,  or  aught  else,  since  Yarta  Minna  has  been  so  ill ;  and  I 
may  say,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  that  my  day  and  night 
have  been  made  sorrowful  to  me.  In  short,  I  thought  I  might 
have  some  more  interest  with  old  Noma  than  another,  as  scalds 
and  wise  women  were  always  accounted  something  akin  ;  and 
I  undertook  the  journey  with  the  hope  to  be  of  some  use  to  my 
old  friend  and  his  lovely  daughter." 

**  And  it  was  most  kindly  done  of  you,  good  warm-hearted 
Claud,"  said  the  Udaller,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, — 
"  I  ever  said  you  showed  the  good  old  Norse  heart  amongst  all 
thy  fiddling  and  thy  folly. — Tut,  man,  never  wince  for  the 
matter,  but  be  blithe  that  thy  heart  is  better  that  thy  head. 
Well, — and  I  warrant  you  got  no  answer  from  Noma  ?  " 

"  None  to  purpose,"  replied  Claud  Halcro ;  "  but  she  held 
me  close  to  question  about  Minna's  illness,  too, — and  I  told  her 
how  I  had  met  her  abroad  the  other  morning  in  no  very  good 
weather,  and  how  her  sister  Brenda  said  she  had  hurt  her  foot ; 
^n  short,  I  told  her  all  and  everything  I  knew.** 

"  And  something  more  besides,  it  would  seem,"  said  the 
Udaller ;  "  for  I,  at  least,  never  heard  before  that  Minna  had 
hurt  herself*" 

''  Oh,  a  scratch  1  a  mere  scratch  I "  said  the  old  man ;  *'  but 
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I  was  startled  about  it — terrified  lest  it  had  been  the  bite  of  a 
dog,  or  some  hurt  from  a  venomous  thing.  I  told  all  to  Noma 
however." 

"And  what,"  answered  the  Udaller,  "  did  she  say,  in  the 
way  of  reply  ? " 

"  She  bade  me  begone  about  my  business,  and  told  me  that 
the  issue  would  be  known  at  the  Kirkwall  Fair ;  and  said  just 
the  like  to  this  noodle  of  a  Factor — it  was  all  that  either  of  us 
got  for  our  labor,"  said  Halcro. 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  Magnus.  "  My  kinswoman  writes 
me^  in  this  letter  not  to  fail  going  thither  with  my  daughters. 
This  Fair  runs  strongly  in  her  head ; — one  would  think  she 
intended  to  lead  the  market,  and  yet  she  has  nothing  to  buy 
or  to  sell  there  that  1  know  of.  And  so  you  came  away  as 
wise  as  you  went,  and  swamped  your  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
voe?" 

**  Why,  how  could  I  help  it  ? "  said  the  poet  "  I  had  set 
the  boy  to  steer,  and  as  the  flaw  came  suddenly  off  shore,  I 
could  not  let  go  the  tack  and  play  on  the  fiddle  at  the  same 
time.  But  it  is  all  well  enough, — salt  water  never  harmed 
Zetlander,  so  as  he  could  got  out  of  it ;  and,  as  heaven  would 
have  it,  we  were  within  man's  depth  of  the  shore,  and  chancing 
to  find  this  skio,  we  should  have  done  well  enough,  with  shelter 
and  fire,  and  are  much  better  than  well  with  your  good  cheer 
and  good  company.  But  it  wears  late,  and  Night  and  Day 
must  be  both  as  sleepy  as  old  Midnight  can  make  them.  There 
is  an  inner  crib  here,  where  the  fishers  slept, — somewhat  frag- 
rant with  the  smell  of  their  fish,  but  that  is  wholesome.  They 
shall  bestow  themselves  there,  with  the  help  of  what  cloaks 
you  have,  and  then  we  will  have  one  cup  of  brandy,  and  one 
stave  of  glorious  John,  or  some  little  trifle  of  my  own,  and  so 
sleep  as  sound  as  cobblers." 

"  Two  glasses  of  brandy,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Udaller, 
**  if  our  stores  do  not  run  dry ;  but  not  a  single  stave  of  glorious 
John,  or  of  anyone  else  to-night." 

And  this  being  arranged  and  executed  agreeably  to  the 
peremptory  pleasure  of  the  Udaller,  the  whole  party  consigned 
themselves  to  slumber  for  the  night,  and  on  the  next  day  de- 
parted for  their  several  habitations,  Claud  Halcro  having  pre- 
viously arranged  with  the  Udaller  that  he  would  accompany 
him  and  his  daughters  on  their  proposed  visit  to  KirkwalL 
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"By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  lae  as  far  in  the  deril's  book  as  thou  and  Falstal^  for  obda^ 
acjr  and  persistency.  Let  the  end  try  the  nan  ....  Albeit  I  could  tell  to  thee  (as  to 
one  it  pleases  me,  lor  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  frieud),  1  could  be  sad,  and  sad 
indeed  too.^ 

UBtKYlV./>«r///. 

Wb  must  now  change  the  scene  from  Zetland  to  Orkney, 
and  request  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to  the  ruins  of  an 
elegant,  though  ancient  structure,  called  the  Earl's  Palace. 
These  remains,  though  much  dilapidated,  still  exist  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  massive  and  venerable  pile,  which  Norwegian 
devotion  dedicated  to  Saint  Magnus  the  Martyr,  and,  being 
contiguous  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  which  is  also  ruinous,  the 
place  is  impressive,  as  exhibiting  vestiges  of  the  mutations 
both  in  Church  and  State  which  have  affected  Orkney,  as  well 
as  countries  more  exposed  to  such  convulsions.  Several  parts 
of  these  ruinous  buildings  might  be  selected  (under  suitable 
modifications)  as  the  model  of  a  Gothic  mansion,  provided 
architects  would  be  contented  rather  to  imitate  what  is  really 
beautiful  in  that  species  of  building,  than  to  make  a  medley  of 
the  caprices  of  the  order,  confounding  the  military,  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  domestic  styles  of  all  ages  at  random,  with  additional 
fantasies  and  combinations  of  Sieir  own  device,  ^*  all  formed 
out  of  the  builder's  brain.'' 

The  Earl's  Palace  forms  three  sides  of  an  oblong  square, 
and  has,  even  in  its  ruins,  the  air  of  an  elegant  yet  massive 
structure,  uniting,  as  was  usual  in  the  residence  of  feudal 
princes,  the  character  of  a  palace  and  of  a  castle.  A  great  ban- 
queting-hall,  communicating  with  several  large  rounds,  or  pro- 
jecting turret-rooms,  and  having  at  either  end  an  immense  chim- 
ney, testifies  the  ancient  Northern  hospitality  of  the  Earls  of 
Orkney,  and  communicates,  almost  in  the  modem  fashion,  with 
a  gallery,  or  withdrawing  room,  of  correspondmg  dimensions, 
and  having,  like  the  hall,  its  projecting  turrets.  The  lordly 
hall  itself  is  lighted  by  a  fine  Gothic  window  of  shafted  stone 
at  one  end,  and  is  entered  by  a  spacious  and  elegant  staircase, 
consisting  of  three  flights  of  stone  steps.  The  exterior  orna- 
ments and  proportions  of  the  ancient  building  are  also  very 
handsome,  but,  being  totally  unprotected,  this  remnant  of  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  Earls,  who  assumed  the  license  as  well 
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is  the  dignity  of  petty  sovereigns,  is  now  fast  crumbling  to  de- 
cay, and  has  suffered  considerably  since  the  date  of  our  story. 

With  folded  arms  and  downcast  looks,  the  pirate  Cleveland 
was  pacing  slowly  the  ruined  hall  which  we  have  just  described ; 
a  place  of  retirement  which  he  had  probably  chosen  because  it 
was  distant  from  public  resort.  His  dress  was  considerably 
altered  from  that  which  he  usuallv  wore  in  Zetland,  and 
seemed  a  sort  of  uniform,  richly  lacea,  and  exhibiting  no  small 
quantity  of  embroidery ;  a  hat  with  a  plume,  and  a  small  sword 
very  handsomely  mounted,  then  the  constant  companion  of 
every  one  who  assumed  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  showed  his 
pretensions  to  that  character.  But  if  his  exterior  was  so  far 
improved,  it  seemed  to  be  otherwise  with  his  health  and  spirits. 
He  was  pale,  and  had  lost  both  the  fire  of  his  eyes  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  step,  and  his  whole  appearance  indicated  melan- 
choly of  mind,  or  suffering  of  body,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
evils. 

As  Cleveland  thus  paced  these  ancient  ruins,  a  young  man, 
of  a  light  and  slender  form,  whose  showy  dress  seemed  to  have 
been  studied  with  care,  yet  exhibited  more  extravagance  than 
judgment  or  taste,  whose  manner  was  a  jaunty  affectation  of  the 
free  and  easy  rake  of  the  period,  and  the  expression  of  whose 
countenance  was  lively,  with  a  cast  of  effrontery,  tripped  up 
the  staircase,  entered  the  hall,  and  presented  himself  to  Cleve- 
land, who  merely  nodded  to  him,  and  pulling  his  hat  deeper 
over  his  brows,  resumed  his  solitary  and  discontented  prome- 
nade. 

The  stranger  adjusted  his  own  hat,  nodded  in  return,  took 
snuff,  with  the  air  of  z.  petit  maitre,  from  a  richly  chased  gold 
box,  offered  it  to  Cleveland  as  he  passed,  and  being  repulsed 
rather  coldly,  replaced  the  box  in  his  pocket,  folded  his  arms 
in  his  turn,  and  stood  looking  with  fixed  attention  on  his  mo- 
tions whose  solitude  he  had  interrupted.  At  length  Cleveland 
stopped  short,  as  if  impatient  of  being  longer  the  subject  of  his 
observation,  and  said  abruptly,  "  Why  can  I  not  be  left  alone 
for  half-an-hour,  and  what  the  devil  is  it  that  you  want  ? " 

"  I  am  glad  you  spoke  first,"  answered  the  stranger  care- 
lessly ;  "  I  was  determined  to  know  whether  you  were  Clement 
Cleveland,  or  Cleveland's  ghost,  and  they  say  ghosts  never  take 
the  first  word,  so  I  now  set  it  down  for  yourself  in  life  and 
limb ;  and  here  is  a  fine  old  hurly-house  you  have  found  out 
for  an  owl  to  hide  himself  in  at  midday,  or  a  ghost  to  revisit 
the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  as  the  divine  Shakspeare 
•ays." 
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"Well,  well,"  answered  Cleveland,  abraptly,  "your  jest  is 
made,  and  now  let  us  have  your  earnest." 

"  In  earnest,  then.  Captain  Cleveland,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, "  I  think  you  know  me  for  your  friend." 

"  I  am  content  to  suppose  so,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  It  is  more  than  supposition,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  I 
have  proved  it — proved  it  both  here  and  elsewhere." 

'*  Well,  well,"  answered  Cleveland,  "  I  admit  you  have  been 
always  a  friendly  fellow — and  what  then  ? " 

"  Well,  well— and  what  then  ?  "  replied  the  other  \  "  this  is 
but  brief  way  of  thanking  folk.  Look  you,  Captain,  here  is 
Benson,  Barlowe,  Dick  Fletcher,  and  a  few  others  of  us  who 
wished  you  well,  have  kept  your  old  comrade  Captain  Goffe  in 
these  seas  upon  the  look-out  for  you,  when  he  and  Hawkins, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ship's  company,  would  fain  have 
beea  down  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  at  the  old  trade." 

*'  And  I  wish  to  God  that  vou  had  all  gone  about  your  busi- 
ness," said  Cleveland,  "  and  left  me  to  my  fate." 

"  Which  would  have  been  to  be  informed  against  and  hanged. 
Captain,  the  first  time  that  any  of  these  Dutch  or  English 
rascals,  whom  you  have  lightened  of  their  cargoes,  came  to  set 
their  eyes  upon  you ;  and  no  place  more  likely  to  meet  with 
seafaring  men,  than  in  these  islands.  And  bere,  to  screen  you 
from  such  a  risk,  we  have  been  wasting  our  precious  time,  till 
folk  are  grown  very  peery  ;  and  when  we  have  no  more  goods 
or  money  to  spend  amongst  them,  the  fellows  will  be  for  grab- 
bing the  ship." 

"  Well,  then,  why  do  you  not  sail  off  without  me  ? "  said 
Cleveland — '*  There  has  been  fair  partition,  and  all  have  had 
their  share — let  all  do  as  they  like.  I  have  lost  my  ship,  and 
having  been  once  a  Captain,  I  will  not  go  to  sea  under  com- 
mand of  Goffe,  or  any  other  man.  Besides,  you  know  well 
enough  that  both  Hawkins  and  he  bear  me  ill-will  for  keeping 
them  from  sinking  the  Spanish  brig,  with  the  poor  devils  of 
negroes  on  board." 

"  Why,  what  the  foul  fiend  is  the  matter  with  thee  ? "  said 
his  companion  :  "  Are  you  Clement  Cleveland,  our  own  old 
true-hearted  Clem  of  the  Cleuch,  and  do  you  talk  of  being 
afraid  of  Hawkins  and  Goffe,  and  a  score  of  such  fellows,  when 
you  have  myself,  and  Barlowe,  and  Dick  Fletcher  at  your  back  ? 
When  was  it  we  deserted  you,  either  in  council  or  in  fight,  that 
you  should  be  afraid  of  our  flinching  now  ?  And  as  for  serving 
under  Goffe,  I  hope  it  is  no  new  thing  for  gentlemen  of  fortune 
who  are  going  on  the  account,  to  change  a  Captain  now  and 
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then  ?  Let  us  albne  for  that, — Captain  you  shall  be ;  for  death 
rock  me  asleep  if  I  serve  under  that  fellow  Goffe,  who  is  as 
very  a  bloodhound  as  ever  sucked  bitch  ?  No,  no,  I  thank  you 
— ifiy  Captain  must  have  a  little  of  the  gentleman  about  him, 
howsoever.  Besides,  you  know,  it  was  you  who  first  dipped 
my  hands  in  the  dirty  water,  and  turned  me  from  a  stroller  by 
land  to  a  rover  by  sea." 

"  Alas,  poor  Bunce  I  "  said  Cleveland,  "  you  owe  me  little 
thanks  for  that  service." 

"  That  is  as  you  take  it,"  replied  Bunce ;  "  for  my  part  I  see 
no  harm  in  levying  contributions  on  the  public  either  one  way 
or  t'other.  But  I  wish  you  would  forget  that  name  of  Bunce, 
and  call  me  Altamont,  as  I  have  often  desired  you  to  do.  I 
hope  a  gentleman  of  the  roving  trade  has  as  good  a  right  to 
have  an  alias  as  a  stroller,  and  I  never  stepped  on  the  lK)ards 
but  what  I  was  Altamont  at  the  least." 

"Well,  then.  Jack  Altamont,"  replied  Cleveland,  "since 
Altamont  is  the  word " 

"  Yes,  but,  Captain,  yack  is  not  the  word,  though  Altamont 
be  so.  Jack  Altamont — why,  'tis  a  velvet  coat  with  paper  lace 
— Let  it  be  Frederick,  Captain ;  Frederick  Altamont  is  all  of  a 
piece." 

**  Frederick  be  it  then,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Cleveland ; 
"  and  pray  tell  me,  which  of  your  names  will  sound  best  at  the 
head  of  the  Last  Speech,  Confession,  and  Dying  Words  of 
John  Bunce,  alias  Frederick  Altamont,  who  was  this  morning 
hanged  at  Execution  Dock,  for  the  crime  of  Piraqr  upon  the 
High  Seas?" 

'*  Faith,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  without  another  can 
of  grog,  Captain ;  so  if  you  will  go  down  with  me  to  Bet  Hal* 
dane's  on  the  quay,  \  will  bestow  some  thought  on  the  matter, 
with  the  help  of  a  right  pipe  of  Trinidado.  We  will  have  the 
gallon  bowl  filled  with  the  best  stuff  you  ever  tasted,  and  I 
know  some  smart  wenches  who  will  help  us  to  drain  it.  But 
jrou  shake  your  head — ^you're  not  i'  the  vein  ? — Well,  then,  I 
will  stay  with  you ;  for  by  this  hand,  Clem,  you  shift  me  not 
off.  Only  I  will  ferret  you  out  of  this  burrow  of  old  stones, 
And  carry  you  into  sunshine  and  fair  air. — ^Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

**  Where  you  will,"  said  Cleveland,  "so  that  you  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  our  own  rascals,  and  all  others." 

"  Why,  then,"  replied  Bunce,  "  you  and  I  will  go  up  to  the 
Hill  of  Whitford,  which  overlooks  the  town,  and  walk  together 
as  gravely  and  honestly  as  a  pair  of  well  employed  attorneys." 

As  they  proceeded  to  leave  the  ruinous  castle,  Bunce,  tura« 
mg  back  to  look  at  it,  thus  addressed  his  companion  :— 
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^  Hark  ye,  Captain,  dost  thou  know  who  last  mhablted  tfaii 
old  cockloft?" 

"  An  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  they  say,"  replied  Cleveland. 

"  And  are  you  advised  what  death  he  died  of  ? "  said  Bunce, 
"  for  I  have  heard  that  it  was  of  a  tight  neck  collar — ^a  beinpea 
fever,  or  the  like." 

"  The  people  here  do  say,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  that  hb 
Lordship,  some  hundred  years  ago,  had  the  mishap  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  loop  and  a  leap  in  the  air." 

'*  Why,  la  ye  there  now !  "  said  Bunce ;  "  there  was  some 
credit  in  being  hanged  in  those  days,  and  in  such  worshipful 
company.  And  what  might  his  lordship  have  done  to  deserve 
such  promotion  ? " 

"  Plundered  the  liege  subjects,  they  say,"  replied  Cleve- 
land ;  ''  slain  and  wounded  them,  fired  upon  bb  Majesty's  fla|^ 
and  so  forth." 

'^  Near  akin  to  a  gentleman  rover,  then,"  said  Bunce,  mak- 
ing a  theatrical  bow  towards  the  old  building  ;  *'  and,  therefore, 
my  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Signior  Earl,  I  crave  leave 
to  call  you  my  loving  cousin,  and  bid  you  most  heartily  adieu. 
I  leave  you  in  the  good  company  of  rats  and  mice,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  carry  with  me  an  honest  gentleman,  who,  having  of  late 
had  no  more  heart  than  a  mouse,  is  now  desirous  to  run  away 
from  his  profession  and  friends  like  a  rat,  and  would  therefore 
be  a  most  fitting  denizen  of  your  Earlship's  palace." 

"  I  would  advise  you  not  to  speak  so  loud,  my  good  friend 
Frederick  Altamont,  or  John  Bunce,"  said  Cleveland  ;  **  when 
you  were  on  the  stage,  you  might  safely  rant  as  loud  as  you 
listed ;  but  in  your  present  profession,  of  which  you  are  so  fbnd, 
every  man  speaks  under  correction  of  the  yard^rm  and  a  run- 
ning noose." 

The  comrades  left  the  little  town  of  Kirkwall  in  silence, 
and  ascended  the  Hill  of  Whitford,  which  raises  its  brow  of 
dark  heath,  uninterrupted  by  enclosures,  or  cultivation  of  any 
kind,  to  the  northward  of  the  ancient  Burgh  of  Saint  Magnus. 
The  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  already  occupied  by  num- 
bers of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  making  preparations  for 
the  Fair  of  Saint  OUa,  to  be  held  upon  the  ensuing  day,  and 
which  forms  a  general  rendezvous  to  all  the  neighboring  islands 
of  Orkney,  and  is  even  frequented  by  many  persons  from  the 
more  distant  archipelago  of  Zetland.  It  is,  m  the  words  of  the 
Proclamation,  "  a  free  Mercat  and  Fair,  holden  at  the  good 
Burgh  of  Kirkwall  on  the  third  of  August,  being  Saint  Olla's 
day,"  and  continuing  for  an  indefinite  space  thereafter,  extend- 
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lag  from  three  ixf%  to  a  week,  and  upwards.  The  fair  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  derives  its  name  from  Olaus,  Olave,  Ollaw, 
the  celebrated  Monarch  of  Norway,  who,  rather  by  the  edge  of 
his  sword  than  any  milder  argument,  introduced  Christianity 
into  these  isles,  and  was  respected  as  the  patron  of  Kirkwall 
some  time  before  he  shared  that  honor  with  Saint  Magnus  the 
Martyr. 

It  was  no  part  of  Cleveland's  purpose  to  mingle  In  the  busy 
scene  which  was  here  going  on  \  and,  turning  their  route  to 
the  left,  they  soon  ascended  into  undisturbed  solitude,  save 
where  the  grouse,  more  plentiful  in  Orkney,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  rose  in  covey,  and  went  off 
before  them.*  Having  continued  to  ascend  till  they  had  weU- 
nigh  reached  the  summit  of  the  conical  hill,  both  turned  round 
as  with  one  consent,  to  look  at  and  admire  the  prospect  be- 
neath. 

The  lively  bustle  which  extended  between  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  the  town,  gave  life  and  variety  to  that  part  of  the 
scene  ;  then  was  seen  the  town  itself,  out  of  which  arose,  like 
a  great  mass,  superior  in  proportion  as  it  seemed  to  the  whole 
burgh,  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  of  the  heaviest 
order  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  grand,  solemn,  and  stately, 
the  work  of  a  distant  age,  and  of  a  powerful  hand.  The  quay, 
with  the  shipping,  lent  additional  vivacity  to  the  scene ;  and 
not  only  the  whole  beautiful  bay,  which  lies  betwixt  the  pro- 
montones  of  Inganess  and  Quantemess,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
Kirkwall  is  situated,  but  all  the  sea,  so  far  as  visible,  and  in 
particular  the  whole  strait  betwixt  the  island  of  Shapinsha  and 
that  called  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  was  covered  and  en- 
livened by  a  variety,  of  boats  and  small  vessels,  freighted  from 
distant  blands  to  convey  passengers  or  merchandise  to  the 
Fair  of  Saint  011a. 

Having  attained  the  point  by  which  this  fair  and  busy  pros- 
pect was  most  completely  commanded,  each  of  the  strangers, 
in  seaman  fashion,  had  recourse  to  his  spyglass,  to  assist  the 
naked  eye  in  considering  the  bay  of  Kirkwall,  and  the  numer- 
ous vessels  by  which  it  was  traversed.  But  the  attention  of 
the  two  companions  seemed  to  be  arrested  by  different  objects. 
That  of  Bunce,  or  Altamont,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself,  was 
rivetted  to  the  armed  sloop,  where,  conspicuous  by  her  square 
rigging  and  length  of  beam,  with  the  English  Jack  and  pennon. 

*  It  is  Yery  curious  that  the  {n^ouae,  plenty  in  Orkney  as  the  text  declares,  should  bt 
totoUy  imknown  in  the  neighbonag  archipelago  d  Zetland,  which  it  only  about  sixty  mika' 
,  with  the  Fair  lale  ai  a  sttp  between. 
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which  they  had  the  precaution  to  keep  fljritig,  she  lay  among 
the  merchant  vessels,  as  distinguished  from  them  by  the  trim 
neatness  of  her  appearance,  as  a  trained  soldier  amongst  a 
a  crowd  of  clowns. 

•  Yonder  she  lies,"  said  Bunce  ;  "I  wish  to  God  she  was 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras — ^you  Captain,  on  the  quarter-deck,  I 
your  lieutenant,  and  Fletcher  quarter-master,  and  fifty  stout 
fellows  un^er  us — I  should  not  vnsh  to  see  these  blasted  heaths 
and  rocks  again  for  a  while  I — And  Captain  you  shall  soon  be. 
The  old  brute  Goffe  gets  dnmk  as  a  lord  every  day,  swaggers, 
and  shoots,  and  cuts  among  the  crew ;  and  besides,  he  has 
quarrelled  with  the  people  here  so  damnably,  that  they  will 
scarce  let  water  or  provisions  go  on  board  of  us,  and  we  ex- 
pect an  open  breach  every  day." 

As  Bunce  received  no  answer,  he  turned  short  round  on 
his  companion,  and,  perceiving  his  attention  otherwise  engaged, 
exclaimed, — "  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  or  what 
can  you  see  in  all  that  trumpery  small  craft,  which  is  only 
loaded  with  stock-fish,  and  ling,  and  smoked  geese,  and  tubs 
of  butter  that  is  worse  than  tallow  ? — the  cargoes  of  the  whole 
lumped  together  would  not  be  worth  the  flash  of  a  pistol. — 
-No,  no,  give  me  such  a  chase  as  we  might  see  from  the  mast- 
head off  the  island  of  Trinidado.  Your  Don,  rolling  as  deep 
in  the  water  as  a  grampus,  deep-loaden  with  rum,  sugar,  and 
bales  of  tobacco,  and  all  the  rest  ingots,  moidores,  and  gold 
dust ;  then  set  all  sail,  clear  the  deck,  stand  to  quarters,  up 
with  the  Jolly  Roger* — ^we  near  her— we  make  her  out  to  be 
well  manned  and  armed " 

"  Twenty  guns  on  her  lower  deck,'*  said  Cleveland. 

•  Forty,  if  you  will,"  retorted  Bunce,  "and  we  have  but  ten 
mounted — never  mind.  The  Don  blazes  away — never  mind 
yet,  my  brave  lads — run  her  alongside,  and  on  board  with  you 
— to  work  with  your  grenadoes,  your  cutlasses,  pole-axes,  and 
pistols — ^The  Don  cries  Misericordia,  and  we  share  the  cargo 
without  CO  licenciOy  SeigniorJ^ 

"  By  my  faith^"  said  Cleveland,  "  thou  takest  so  kindly  to 
the  trade,  that  all  the  world  may  see  that  no  honest  man  was 
spoiled  when  you  were  made  a  pirate.  But  you  shall  not  pre- 
vail on  me  to  go  farther  in  the  devil's  road  with  you  ;  for  you 
know  yourself  that  what  is  got  over  his  back  is  spent — ^you  wot 
how.  In  a  week,  or  a  month  at  most,  the  rum  and  the 
sugar  are  out,  the  bales  of  tobacco  have  become  smoke,  the 

•  Tlie  pirates  gav«  this  ^lame  to  the  black  flasywhkhfWhhnany  horrible 
hance  ita  tenron,  waa  their  favorite  eaaign. 
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moidores,  ingots,  and  gold  dust  have  got  out  of  our  hands,  into 
those  of  the  quiet,  honest,  conscientious  folks  who  dwell  at 
Port  Royal  and  elsewhere — wink  hard  on  our  trade  as  long  as 
we  have  money,  but  not  a  jot  beyond.  Then  we  have  cold 
looks,  and  it  may  be  a  hint  is  given  to  the  Judge  Marshal ;  for, 
when  our  pockets  are  worth  nothing,  our  honest  friends,  rather 
than  want  will  make  money  upon  our  heads.  Then  comes  a 
high  gallows  and  a  short  halter,  and  so  dies  the  Gentleman 
Rover.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  leave  this  trade ;  and  when  I  turn 
my  glass  from  one  of  these  barks  and  boats  to  another,  there 
is  not  the  worst  of  them  which  I  would  not  row  for  life,  rather 
than  continue  to  be  what  I  have  been.  These  poor  men  make 
the  sea  a  means  of  honest  livelihood  and  friendly  communica- 
tion between  shore  and  shore,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  but  we  have  made  it  p  road  to  the  ruin  of  others, 
and  to  our  own  destruction  here  and  in  eternity. — I  am  deter- 
mined to  turn  honest  man,  and  use  this  life  no  longer  I  " 

**  And  where  will  your  honesty  take  up  its  abode,  if  it  please 
you  ?  "  said  Bunce.  —  *'  You  have  broken  the  laws  of  every 
nation,  and  the  hand  of  the  law  will  detect  and  crush  you 
wherever  you  may  take  refuge.  Cleveland,  I  speak  to  you 
more  seriously  than  I  am  wont  to  do.  I  have  had  my  reflec- 
tions, too,  and  they  have  been  bad  enough,  though  they  have 
lasted  but  a  few  mmutes,  to  spoil  me  weeks  of  joviality.  But 
here  is  the  matter, — what  can  we  do  but  go  on  as  we  have 
done,  unless  we  have  a  direct  purpose  of  adorning  the  yard- 
arm?" 

"  We  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation  to  those  of 
our  sort  who  come  in  and  surrender,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Umph  I  "  answered  his  companion,  dryly ;  **  the  date  of  that 
day  of  grace  has  been  for  some  time  over,  and  they  may  take 
the  penalty  or  grant  the  pardon  at  their  pleasure.  Were  I  you, 
I  would  not  put  my  neck  in  such  a  venture." 

"  Why,  others  have  been  admitted  but  lately  to  favor,  and 
why  should  not  I  ?  "  said  Cleveland. 

"  Ay,"  replied  his  associate,  **  Harry  Glasby  and  some  others 
have  been  spared  ;  but  Glasby  did  what  was  called  good  ser- 
vice, in  betraying  his  comrades,  and  retaking  the  Jolly  Fortune ; 
and  that  I  think  you  would  scorn,  even  to  be  revenged  of  the 
brute  Goffe  yonder." 

"  I  would  die  a  thousand  times  sooner,"  said  Cleveland. 

**  I  will  be  sworn  for  it,"  said  Bunce ;  "  and  the  others 
were  forecastle  fellows — ^petty  larceny  rogues,  scarce  worth  the 
hemp  it  would  have  cost  to  hang  them.    But  your  name  has 
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Stood  too  high  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  fortune  for  yots  to  get 
off  so  easily.  You  are  the  prime  buck  of  the  herd,  and  will 
be  marked  accordingly." 

"And  why  so,  I  pray  you?"  said  Cleveland;  "you  know 
well  enough  my  aim.  Jack." 

"  Frederick,  if  you  please,"  said  Bunce. 

"  The  devil  take  your  folly  I — Prithee  keep  thy  wit,  and  let 
us  be  grave  for  a  moment." 

"For  a  moment — be  it  so,"  said  Bunce ;  "but  I  feel  the 
spirit  of  Altamont  coming  fast  upon  me, — I  have  been  a  grave 
man  for  ten  minutes  already." 

"  Be  so  then  for  a  little  longer,"  said  Cleveland  ;  "  I  know, 
Jack,  that  you  really  love  me ;  and,  since  we  have  come  thus 
far  in  thb  talk,  I  will  trust  you  entirely.  Now  tell  me,  why 
should  I  be  refused  the  benefit  of  this  gracious  proclamation  ? 
I  have  borne  a  rough  outside,  as  thou  knowest ;  but,  in  time  of 
need,  I  can  show  the  number  of  lives  which  I  have  been  the 
means  of  saving,  the  property  which  I  have  restored  to  those 
who  owned  it,  when,  without  my  intercession,  it  would  have 
been  wantonly  destroyed.     In  short,  Bunce,  I  can  show " 

"  That  you  were  as  gentle  a  thief  as  Robin  Hood  himself," 
said  Bunce ;  "  and,  for  that  reason,  I,  Fletcher,  and  the  better 
sort  among  us,  love  you,  as  one  who  saves  the  character  of  us 
Gentlemen  Rovers  from  utter  reprobation. — Well,  suppose  your 
pardon  made  out,  what  are  you  to  do  next  ? — what  class  in 
society  will  receive  you  ? — with  whom  will  you  associate  ?  Old 
Drake,  in  Queen  Bess's  time,  could  plunder  Peru  and  Mexico 
without  a  line  of  commission  to  show  for  it,  and,  blessed  be  her 
memory  I  he  was  knighted  for  it  on  his  return.  And  there  was 
Hal  Morgan,  the  Welshman,  nearer  our  time,  in  the  days  of 
merry  King  Charles,  brought  all  his  gettings  home,  had  his 
estate  and  his  country-house,  and  who  but  he?  But  that  is  all 
ended  now — once  a  pirate,  and  an  outcast  forever.  The  poor 
devil  may  go  and  live,  shunned  and  despised  by  every  one,  in 
some  obscure  seaport,  with  such  part  of  his  guilty  earnings  as 
courtiers  and  clerks  leave  him — for  pardons  do  not  pass  the 
seals  for  nothing ; — and,  when  he  takes  his  walk  along  the  pier, 
if  a  stranger  asks,  who  b  the  down-looking,  swarthy,  melan- 
choly man,  for  whom  all  make  way,  as  if  he  brought  the  plague 
In  his  person,  the  answer  shall  be,  that  is  such  a  one,  the  par- 
doned pirate  I — No  honest  man  will  speak  to  him,  no  woman 
of  repute  will  give  him  her  hand." 

"  Your  picture  is  too  highly  colored.  Jack,"  said  Cleveland, 
fuddenly  interrupting  his  friend ;  "  there  are  women — ^there  is 
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one  at  least  that  would  be  true  to  her  lover,  even  if  he  were 
what  you  have  described." 

Bunce  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  looked  fixedly  at  his 
friend.  "  By  my  soul !  "  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  begin  to  think 
myself  a  conjurer.  Unlikely  as  it  all  was,  I  could  not  help 
suspecting  from  the  beginning  that  there  was  a  girl  in  the 
case.  Why,  this  is  worse  than  Prince  Volscius  in  love,  ha  1  ha  1 
ha!" 

"  Laugh  as  you  will,"  said  Cleveland,  "  itis  true , — there  is 
a  maiden  who  is  contelfted  to  love  me,  pirate  as  I  am ;  and  I 
will  fairiy  own  to  you,  Jack,  that,  though  I  have  often  at  times 
detested  our  roving  life,  and  myself  for  following  it,  yet  I  doubt 
if  1  could  have  found  resolution  to  make  the  break  which  I 
have  now  resolved  on,  but  for  her  sake." 

"  Why,  then,  God-a-mercy  I "  replied  Bunce,  "  there  is  no 
speaking  sense  to  a  madman ;  and  love  in  one  of  your  trade, 
Captain,  is  little  better  than  lunacy.  The  girl  must  be  a  rare 
creature,  for  a  wise  man  to  risk  hanging  for  her.  But,  hark  ye, 
may  she  not  be  a  little  touched,  as  well  as  yourself  ? — and  is  it 
not  sympathy  that  has  done  it  ?  She  cannot  be  one  of  our 
ordinary  cockatrices,  but  a  girl  of  conduct  and  character." 

"  Both  are  as  undoubted  as  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  bewitching  creature  whom  the  eye  ever  opened  upon," 
answered  Cleveland. 

"  And  she  loves  thee,  knowing  thee,  most  noble  Captain,  to 
be  a  commander  among  those  gentlemen  of  fortune,  whom  the 
vulgar  call  pirates  ? " 

"  Even  so — I  am  assured  of  it,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Why,  then,"  answered  Bunce,  "  she  is  either  mad  in  good 
earnest,  as  I  said  before,  or  she  does  not  know  what  a  pirate  is.'' 

**  You  are  right  in  the  last  point,"  replied  Cleveland.  "  She 
has  been  bred  in  such  remote  simplicity,  and  utter  ignorance  of 
what  is  evil,  that  she  compares  our  occupation  with  that  of  the 
old  Norsemen  who  swept  sea  and  haven  with  their  victorious 
galleys,  established  colonies,  conquered  countries,  and  took  the 
name  of  Sea  Kings." 

"  And  a  better  one  it  is  than  that  of  pirate,  and  comes  much 
to  the  same  purpose,  I  dare  say,"  said  Bunce.  "  But  this  must 
be  a  mettled  wench  I — why  did  you  not  bring  her  aboard  ? 
methinks  it  was  pity  to  baulk  her  fancy." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Cleveland,  "  that  I  could  so  ut- 
teriy  play  the  part  of  a  fallen  spirit  as  to  avail  myself  of  her 
enthusiastic  error,  and  bring  an  angel  of  beauty  and  innocence 
acquainted  with  such  a  hell  as  exists  on  board  of  yonder  infer 
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nal  ship  of  ours  ? — I  toll  you,  my  friend,  that,  were  all  my  former 
sins  doubled  in  weight  and  in  dye,  such  a  villany  would  have 
outglared  and  outweighed  them  all." 

"  Why,  then,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  his  confidant,  "  me- 
thinks  it  was  but  a  fool's  part  to  come  hither  at  all.  The  news 
must  one  day  have  gone  abroad,  that  the  celebrated  pirate 
Captain  Cleveland,  with  his  good  sloop  the  Revenge,  had  been 
iost  on  the  Mainland  of  Zetland,  and  all  hands  perished  ;  so 
you  would  have  remained  hid  both  from  friend  and  enemy,  and 
might  have  married  your  pretty  Zellander,  and  converted  your 
sash  and  scarf  into  fishing-nets,  and  your  cutlass  into  a  harpoon, 
and  swept  the  seas  for  fish  instead  of  florins." 

"And  so  I  had  determined,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "but  a 
Yagger,  as  they  call  them  here,  like  a  meddling,  peddling  thief 
as  he  is,  brought  down  intelligence  to  Zetland  of  your  lying 
here,  and  I  was  fain  to  set  off,  to  see  if  you  were  the  consort  of 
whom  I  had  told  them,  long  before  I  thought  of  leaving  the 
roving  trade." 

"Ay,"  said  Bu  nee,  "and  so  far  you  judged  well.     For,  as 

ifou  had  heard  of  our  being  at  Kirkwall,  so  we  should  have  soon 
earned  that  you  were  at  Zetland  \  an4  some  of  us  for  friendship, 
some  for  hatred,  and  some  for  fear  of  your  playing  Harry 
Glasby  upon  us,  would  have  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting you  into  our  company  again." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  therefore 
was  fain  to  decline  the  courteous  offer  of  a  friend,  who  proposed 
to  bring  me  here  about  this  time.  Besides,  Jack,  I  recollected, 
that,  as  you  say,  my  pardon  will  not  pass  the  seals  without 
money,  my  own  was  waxing  low — no  wonder,  thou  knowest  I 

was  never  a  churl  of  it — and  so " 

"  And  so  you  came  for  your  share  of  the  cobs  ? "  replied  his 
friend — "  It  was  wisely  done  ;  and  we  shared  honorably — so 
far  GofTe  has  acted  up  to  articles,  it  must  be  allowed.  But 
keep  your  purpose  of  leaving  him  close  in  your  breast,  for  I 
dread  his  playing  you  some  dog's  trick  or  other ;  for  he  cer- 
tainly thought  himself  sure  of  your  share,  and  will  hardly  for- 
give your  coming  alive  to  disappoint  him." 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Cleveland,  "  and  he  knows  that  well. 
I  would  I  were  as  well  clear  of  the  consequences  of  having 
been  his  comrade,  as  I  hold  myself  to  be  of  all  those  which 
may  attend  his  ill-will.  Another  unhappy  job  I  may  be  troubled 
with — I  hurt  a  young  fellow  who  has  been  my  plague  for  some 
time,  in  an  unhappy  brawl  that  chanced  the  morning  I  left 
Zetland." 
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^  Is  he  dead  ? "  asked  Bunce  ; "  it  is  a  more  serious  question 
here  than  it  would  be  on  the  Grand  Caimains  or  the  Bahama 
Isles,  where  a  brace  or  two  of  fellows  may  be  shot  in  a  morning, 
and  no  more  heard  of,  or  asked  about  them,  than  if  they  were 
so  many  wood-pigeons.  But  here  it  may  be  otherwise  ;  so  I 
hope  you  have  not  made  your  friend  immortal." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  Captain,  **  thoug:h  my  anger  has 
been  fatal  to  those  who  have  given  me  less  provocation  To 
say  the  truth,  I  was  sorry  for  the  lad  notwithstanding,  and  es- 
pecially as  I  was  forced  to  leave  him  in  mad  keeping." 

"  In  mad  keeping  ? "  said  Bunce,  "  why,  what  means  that  ?" 

**  You  shall  hear,"  replied  his  friend.  "  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  to  know,  this  young  man  came  suddenly  on  me  while 
I  was  trying  to  gain  Minna's  ear,  for  a  private  interview  before 
I  set  sail,  that  I  might  explain  my  purpose  to  her.  Now,  to  be 
broken  in  on  by  the  accursed  rudeness  pf  this  young  fellow  at 
such  a  moment " 

"  The  interruption  deserved  death,"  said  Bruce,  "by  all  the 
laws  of  love  and  honor  I  " 

"  A  -truce  with  your  ends  of  plays.  Jack,  and  listen  one 
moment. — The  brisk  youth  thought  proper  to  retort,  when  I 
commanded  him  to  be  gone.  I  am  not,  thou  knowest,  very 
patient,  and  enforced  my  commands  with  a  blow,  which  he 
returned  as  roundly.  We  struggled,  till  I  became  desirous 
that  we  should  part  at  any  rate,  which  I  could  only  effect  by  a 
stroke  of  my  poniard,  which,  according  to  old  use,  I  have,  thou 
knowest,  always  about  me.  I  had  scarce  done  this  when  I  re- 
pented ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  anything  save  escape 
and  concealment,  for  if  the  house  rose  on  me^  I  was  lost ;  as 
the  fiery  old  man,  who  is  head  of  the  family,  would  have  done 
justice  on  me  had  I  been  his  brother.  I  took  the  body  hastily 
on  my  shoulders  to  carry  it  down  to  the  sea-shore,  with  the 
purpose  of  throwing  it  into  a  riva^  as  they  call  them,  or  chasm, 
of  great  depth,  where  it  would  have  been  long  enough  in 
being  discovered.  This  done,  I  intended  to  jump  into  the 
boat  which  I  had  lying  ready,  and  set  sail  for  Kirkwall.  But, 
as  I  was  walking  hastily  towards  the  beach  with  my  burden, 
the  poor  young  fellow  groaned,  and  so  apprised  me  that  the 
wound  had  not  been  instantly  fatal.  I  was  by  this  time  well 
concealed  amongst  the  rocks,  and,  far  from  desiring  to  complete 
my  crime,  I  laid  the  young  man  on  the  ground,  and  was  doing 
what  I  could  to  staunch  the  blood,  when  suddenly  an  old 
woman  stood  before  me.  She  was  a  person  whom  I  had  fr&* 
quently  seen  while  in  Zetland,  and  to  wbom  they  ascribed  the 
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character  of  a  sorceress,  or,  as  the  negroes  say,  an  Obi  woman. 
She  demanded  the  wounded  man  of  me,  and  I  was  too  much 
pressed  for  time  to  hesitate  in  complying  with  her  request. 
More  she  was  about  to  say  to  me,  when  we  heard  the  voice  of 
a  silly  old  man  belonging  to  the  family,  singing  at  some  dis- 
tance. She  then  pressed  her  finger  on  her  lip  as  a  sign  of 
secrecy,  whistled  very  low,  and  a  shapeless,  deformed  brute  of 
a  dwarf  coming  to  her  assistance,  they  carried  the  wounded 
man  into  one  of  the  caverns  with  which  the  place  abounds, 
and  I  got  to  my  boat  apd  to  sea  with  all  expedition.  If  that 
old  hag  be,  as  they  say,  connected  with  the  King  of  the  Air, 
she  favored  me  that  morning  with  a  turn  of  her  calling ;  for 
not  even  the  West  Indian  tornadoes,  which  we  have  weathered 
together,  made  a  wilder  racket  than  the  squall  that  drove  me  so 
far  out  of  our  course,  that,  without  a  pocket-compass,  which  I 
chanced  to  have  about  me,  I  should  never  have  recovered  the 
Fair  Isle,  for  which  we  ran,  and  where  I  found  a  brig  which 
brought  me  to  this  place.  But,  whether  the  old  woman  meant 
me  weal  or  woe,  here  we  came  at  length  in  safety  from  the  sea, 
and  here  I  remain  in  doubts  and  difficulties  of  more  kinds  than 
one." 

**  Oh,  the  devil  take  the  Sumburgh  Head,"  said  Bunce,  "  or 
whatever  they  call  the  rock  th«*t  you  knocked  our  clever  little 
Revenge  against  I  " 

"  Do  not  say  /knocked  her  on  the  rock,"  said  Cleveland  ; 
•*  have  I  not  told  you  fifty  times,  if  the  cowards  had  not  taken 
to  their  boat,  though  I  showed  them  the  danger,  and  told  them 
they  would  all  be  swamped,  which  happened  the  instant  they 
cast  off  the  painter,  she  would  have  been  afloat  at  this  moment  ? 
Had  they  stood  by  me  and  the  ship,  their  lives  would  have 
been  saved ;  had  I  gone  with  them,  mine  would  have  been 
lost ;  who  can  say  which  is  for  the  best  ? " 

"  Well,"  replied  his  friend,  "  I  know  your  case  now,  and 
can  the  better  help  and  advise.  I  will  be  true  to  you,  Clement, 
as  the  blade  to  the  hilt ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  you  should 
leave  us.  As  the  old  Scottish  song  says,  *  Wae's  my  heart  that 
we  should  sunder  I ' — But  come,  you  will  aboard  with  us  to 
day,  at  any  rate }  " 

"  I  have  no  other  place  of  refuge,"  said  Cleveland  with  a 
sigh. 

He  then  once  more  ran  his  eyes  over  the  bay,  directed  his 
spy-glass  upon  several  of  the  vessels  which  traversed  its  sur- 
face, in  hopes,  doubtless,  of  discerning  the  vessel  of  Magnus 
Troil,  and  then  followed  his  companion  down  the  hill  in  si- 
lence. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-SECOND. 

I  Strive  like  to  the  Tesael  in  the  tide-wty, 

Which,  lacking  faroring  breexe,  hath  not  the  power 

To  stem  the  powerful  current. — Even  so, 

Renohring  daily  to  forsake  my  vices, 

Tabits,  strong  drcumstance,  renew*d  temptatioOf 

Sweep  me  to  sea  again. — O  heavenly  breath. 

Fill  thou  my  sails,  and  aid  the  feeble  vessel, 

Which  ne'er  can  reach  the  blessed  port  without  thee  i 

Ta  Odds  whbn  Evbns  msbt. 

Cleveland,  with  his  friend  Bunce,  descended  the  hUl  iot 
tt  time  in  silence,  until  at  length  the  latter  renewed  their  con- 
versation. 

"  You  have  taken  this  fellow's  wound  more  on  your  con- 
science than  you  need,  Captain — I  have  known  you  do  more, 
and  think  less  on't." 

"  Not  on  such  slight  provocation,  Jack,"  replied  Cleveland 
"  Besides,  the  lad  saved  my  life  ;  and,  say  that  I  requited  him 
the  favor,  still  we  should  not  have  met  on  such  evil  terms ;  but 
I  trust  that  he  may  receive  aid  from  that  woman,  who  has  cer- 
tainly strange  skill  in  simples." 

"  And  over  simpletons.  Captain,"  said  his  friend,  "  in  which 
class  I  must  e'en  put  you  down,  if  you  think  more  on  this  sul> 
ject.  That  you  should  be  made  a  fool  of  by  a  young  woman, 
why,  it  is  many  an  honest  man's  case  ;  but  to  puzzle  your  pate 
libout  the  mummeries  of  an  old  one,  is  far  too  great  a  folly  to 
indulge  a  friend  in.  Talk  to  me  of  your  Minna,  since  you  so 
call  her,  as  much  as  you  will ;  but  you  have  no  title  to  trouble 
your  faithful  squire-errant  with  your  old  mumping  magician. 
And  now  here  we  are  once  more  amongst  the  booths  and  tents, 
which  these  good  folks  are  pitching  —  let  us  look,  and  see 
whether  we  may  not  find  some  fun  and  frolic  amongst  them. 
In  merry  England,  now,  you  would  have  seen,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, two  or  three  bands  of  strollers,  as  many  fire-eaters  and 
conjurers,  as  many  shows  of  wild  beasts  ;  but  amongst  these 
grave  folks,  there  is  nothing  but  what  savors  of  business  and  of 
commodity — no,  not  so  much  as  a  single  squaH'from  my  merry 
gossip  Punch  and  his  rib  Joan." 

As  Bunce  thus  spoke,  Cleveland  cast  his  eyes  on  some  ver}» 
gay  clothes,  which,  with  other  articles,  hung  out  upon  one  ci 
Uie  booths,  that  had  a  good  deal  more  of  ornament  and  exte- 
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rior  decoration  than  the  rest.  There  was  in  front  a  small  sign 
of  canvas  painted,  announcing  the  variety  of  goods  which  the 
owner  of  the  booth,  Biyce  Snailsfoot,  '\ad  on  sale»  anJ  the 
reasonable  prices  at  which  he  proposed  to  otfer  them  to  Jie 
public.  For  the  farther  gratification  of  the  spectator,  the  t^-^ 
bor^  on  the  opposite  side  an  emblematic  device,  resembling  our 
first  parents  in  their  vegetable  garments,  with  this  legend— 

'*  Poor  sinners  whom  the  snake  deceives 
Are  fain  to  cover  them  with  leaves. 
Zetland  hath  no  leaves,  'tis  true. 
Because  that  trees  ar<;  none,  or  few 
But  we  have  flaii:  :md  tails  of  woo*. 
For  linen  clot'.,  and  wadmaal  blue ; 
And  .<re  havr  many  of  fcreien  knacks 
Of  finer  waft  than  r-oc'  o"-  nLx. 
Ye  ^'xl'ianty  Lambmas  lads,*  appear. 
And  L^n^  your  Lambmaa  sisters  here 
Bryce  Snailsfoot  spau'cs  not  cost  cr  care^ 
To  pior^ure  every  gsntk  pair." 

While  Cleveland  was  perusing  these  goodly  rhymes,  which 
brought  to  his  mind  Claud  Halcro,  to  whom,  as  the  poet  lau- 
reate of  the  island,  ready  with  his  talent  alike  in  the  service  of 
the  great  and  small,  they  probably  owed  their  origin,  the  worthy 
proprietor  of  the  booth,  having  cast  his  eye  upon  him,  began 
with  hasty  and  tremb\ing  band  to  remove  some  ot  the  garments, 
which,  as  the  sale  did  not  commence  till  the  ensuing  day,  he 
had  exposed  either  for  the  purpose  of  airing  them,  or  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  spectators. 

**By  my  word,  Captain,"  whispered  Bunce  to  Cleveland, 
**  you  must  nave  had  that  fellow  under  your  clutches  one  day,  and 
he  remembers  one  gripe  of  your  talons  and  fears  another.  See 
how  fast  he  is  packing  his  wares  out  of  sight,  so  soon  as  he  set 
eyes  on  you." 

"  His  wares !  "  said  Cleveland,  on  looking  more  attentively 
at  his  proceedings  ;  "  by  Heaven,  they  are  my  clothes  which  I 
left  in  a  chest  at  Yarlshof  when  the  Revenge  was  lost  there 
— Why,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  thou  thief,  dog,  and  villain,  what 
means  this  ?  Have  you  not  made  enough  of  us  by  cheap  buy- 
ing and  dear  selling,  that  you  have  seized  on  my  trunk  and 
wearing  apparel  ? " 

Bryce  Snailsfoot,  who  probably  would  otherwise  not  have 

*  It  was  anciently  a  custom  at  Saint  O.lla's  Fair  at  Kirkwall,  that  the  youn^  people  of 
the  lower  class,  and  of  either  sex«  associated  in  pairs  for  the  period  cl  the  Fair,  during 
which  the  couple  were  termed  Lambmas  brother  and  sister.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  th« 
exclusive  fnmiliarity  arising  out  of  this  custom  was  liable  to  abuse,  the  rather  that  it  is  wA 
little  acandal  was  attached  to  tha  mducretions  wbicU  it  oocaaioDed. 
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bc^n  wiIIh^  to  see  his  friend  the  Captain,  was  now,  by  the  viva- 
city of  his  attack,  obliged  to  pay  attention  to  him.  He  first 
whispered  to  his  little  foot-page,  by  whom,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  he  was  usually  attended,  "Run  to  the  town-council- 
house,  yarto,  and  tell  the  provost  and  bailies  they  maun  send 
some  of  their  officers  speedily,  for  here  is  like  to  be  wild  wark 
in  the  fair." 

So  having  said,  and  having  seconded  his  commands  by  a 
push  on  the  shoulder  of  his  messenger,  which  sent  him  spin- 
ning out  of  the  shop  as  fast  as  heels  could  carry  him,  Bryce 
Snsulsfoot  turned  to  his  old  acquaintance,  and,  with  that  ampli- 
fication of  words  and  exaggeration  of  manner,  which  in  Scotland 
is  called  "  making  a  phrase^"  he  ejaculated — "  The  Lord  be' 
gude  to  us  I  the  worthy  Captain  Cleveland,  that  we  were  all  so 
grieved  about,  returned  to  relieve  our  hearts  again  I  Wat 
have  my  cheeks  been  for  you  "  (here  Bryce  wiped  his  eyes), 
**  and  blithe  am  I  now  to  see  you  restored  to  your  sorrowing 
friends ! " 

*•  My  sorrowing  friends,  you  rascal  I  *'  said  Cleveland ;  **  I 
will  give  vou  better  cause  for  sorrow  than  ever  you  had  on  my 
account,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  instantly  where  you  stole  all  my 
clothes." 

**  Stole  I "  ejaculated  Bryce,  casting  up  his  eyes ;  "  now  the 
Powers  be  gude  to  us  1 — the  poor  gentleman  has  lost  his  reasoa 
in  that  weary  gale  of  wind." 

**  Why,  you  insolent  rascal  I "  said  Cleveland,  grasping  the 
cane  which  he  carried,  "  do  you  think  to  bamboozle  me  with 
your  impudence  ?  As  you  would  have  a  whole  head  on  your 
shoulders,  and  your  bones  in  a  whole  skin,  one  minute  longer, 
tell  me  where  the  devil  you  stole  my  wearing  apparel  ? " 

Bryce  Snailsfoot  ejaqulated  once  more  a  repetition  of  the 
word  "  Stole  I  Now  Heaven  be  gude  to  us  I  "  but  at  the  same 
time,  conscious  that  the  Captain  was  likely  to  be  sudden  in 
execution,  cast  an  anxious  look  to  the  town,  to  see  the  loitering 
aid  of  the  civdl  power  advance  to  his  rescue. 

"  I  insist  on  an  instant  answer,"  said  the  Captain,  with  up- 
raised weapon,  **  or  else  I  will  beat  you  to  a  mummy,  and  throw 
out  all  your  frippery  upon  the  common  I " 

Meanwhile,  Master  John  Bunce,  who  considered  the  whole 
affair  as  an  excellent  good  jest,  and  not  the  worse  one  that  it 
made  Cleveland  angry,  seized  hold  of  the  Captain's  arm,  and, 
without  any  idea  of  ultimately  preventing  him  from  executing 
his  threats,  interfered  just  so  much  as  was  necessary  to  protract 
a  discussion  so  amusing. 
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**  Nay,  let  the  honest  man  speak,"  he  said,  **  messmate ;  he 
has  as  fine  a  cozening  face  as  ever  stood  on  a  knavish  pair  of 
shoulders,  and  his  are  the  true  flourishes  of  eloquence,  in  the 
course  of  which  men  snip  the  cloth  an  inch  too  short.  Now,  I 
wish  you  to  consider  that  you  are  both  of  a  trade — he  measures 
bales  by  the  yard,  and  you  by  the  sword, — and  so  I  will  not 
have  him  chopped  up  till  he  has  had  a  fair  chase." 

*'  You  are  a  fool/'  said  Cleveland,  endeavoring  to  shake  his 
friend  off. — *'  Let  me  go  I  for,  by  Heaven,  I  will  be  foul  of 
him  I " 

**  Hold  him  fast,"  said  the  pedler,  *'good  dear  merry  gentle- 
man, hold  him  fast  1  ** 

•*  Then  say  something  for  yourself,"  said  Bunce ;  **  use  your 
gob-box,  man ;  patter  away,  or,  by  my  soul,  I  will  let  him  loose 
on  you ! " 

**  He  says  I  stole  these  goods,"  said  Bryce,  who  now  saw 
himself  run  so  close,  that  pleading  to  the  charge  became  inevi- 
table. **  Now,  how  could  1  steal  them,  when  they  are  mine  by 
fair  and  lawful  purchase  ? " 

**  Purchase !  you  beggarly  vagrant  I "  said  Cleveland ;  "  from 
whom  did  you  dare  to  buy  my  clothes  ?  or  who  had  the  impu- 
dence to  sell  them  ? " 

**  Just  that  worthy  professor,  Mrs.  Swertha,  the  housekeeper 
at  Yarlshof,  who  acted  as  your  executor,"  said  the  pedler ; 
**  and  a  grieved  heart  she  had." 

"  And  so  she  was  resolved  to  make  a  heavy  pocket  of  it,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  but  how  did  she  dare  to  sell  the 
things  left  in  her  charge  ? " 

"  Why  she  acted  all  for  the  best,  good  woman  I "  said  the 
pedler,  anxious  to  protract  the  discussion  until  the  arrival  of 
succors  ;  **  and  if  you  will  but  hear  reason,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
count with  you  for  the  chest  and  all  that  it  holds." 

"  Speak  out  then,  and  let  us  have  none  of  thy  damnable 
evasions,"  said  Captain  Cleveland ;  "  if  you  show  ever  so  little 
purpose  of  being  somewhat  honest  for  once  in  thy  life,  I  will 
not  beat  thee." 

**  Why  you  see,  noble  Captain,"  said  the  pedler, — and  then 
muttered  to  himself,  "  plague  on  Pate  Paterson's  cripple  knee, 
they  will  be  waiting  for  him,  hirpling  useless  body ! "  then  re- 
sumed aloud — "The  country,  ye  see,  is  in  great  perplexity,— 
great  perplexity,  indeed — much  perplexity,  truly.  There  was 
your  honor  missing,  that  was  loved  by  great  and  small— clean 
missing — nowhere  to  be  heard  of — a  lost  man — umquhile — dead 
i^-defunctl" 
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**  You  shall  find  me  alive  to  your  cost,  you  scoundrel !  "said 
the  irritated  Captain. 

"  Weel,  but  take  patience, — ^ye  will  not  hear  a  body  speak," 
said  the  Yagger. — "  Then  there  was  the  lad  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun " 

"  Ha !  "  said  the  Captain,  "  what  of  him  ? " 

"  Cannot  be  heard  of,"  said  the  pedler ;  "  clean  and  clear 
tint, — a  gone  youth ; — fallen,  it  is  thought,  from  the  craig  into 
the  sea--he  was  aye  venturous.  I  have  had  dealings  with  him 
for  furs  and  feathers,  whilk  he  swapped  against  powder  and  shot, 
and  the  like ;  and  now  he  has  worn  out  from  among  us — clean 
retired — utterly  vanished,  like  the  last  puff  of  an  auld  wife's 
tobacco  pipe." 

"  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  Captain's  clothes,  my  deat 
friend  ? "  said  Bunco ;  ^'  I  must  presently  beat  you  myself  unless 
you  come  to  the  point." 

"  Weel,  weel, — ^patience,  patience,"  said  Bryce,  waving  his 
hand ;  "  you  will  get  all  time  enough.  Weel,  there  are  two 
folks  gane,  as  I  said,  forbye  the  distress  at  Burgh  Westra  about 
Mbtress  Minna's  sad  ailment " 

"  Bring  not  her  into  your  buffoonery,  sirrah,"  said  Clevelandi 
in  a  tone  of  anger,  not  so  loud,  but  far  deeper  and  more  con^ 
centrated  than  he  had  hitherto  used ;  *^  for,  if  you  name  her 
with  less  than  reverence,  I  will  crop  the  ears  out  of  your  head^ 
and  make  you  swallow  them  on  the  spot  1 " 

"  He,  he,  he  1 "  faintly  laughed  the  Yagger  \  "  that  were  a 
pleasant  jest !  you  are  pleased  to  be  witty.  But  to  3ay  naething 
of  Burgh  Westra,  there  is  the  carle  at  Yarlshof,  he  that  was 
the  auld  Mertoun,  Mordaunt's  father,  whom  men  thought  as 
fast  bound  to  the  place  he  dwelt  in  as  the  Sumburgh  Head  it** 
sell,  naething  maun  serve  him  but  he  is  lost  as  weel  as  the  lave 
about  whom  I  have  spoken.  And  there's  Magnus  Troil  (wi' 
favor  be  he  named)  taking  horse  ;  and  there  is  pleasant  Mais- 
ter  Claud  Halcro  taking  boat,  whilk  he  steers  worst  of  any  man 
in  Zetland,  hb  head  running  on  rambling  rhymes ;  and  the  Fac- 
tor body  is  on  the  stir — the  Scots  Factor, — ^hhn  that  is  aye  speak- 
ing of  dvkes  and  delving,  and  such  unprofitable  wark,  which 
has  naething  of  merchandise  in  it,  and  he  is  on  the  lang  trot, 
too  ;  so  that  ye  might  say,  upon  a  manner,  the  tae  half  of  the 
Mainland  of  Zetland  is  lost,  and  the  other  is  running  to  and  fro 
seeking  it — awfu*  times  I  " 

Captain  Cleveland  had  subdued  his  passion,  and  listened  to 
thb. tirade  of  the  worthy  man  of  merchandise,  with  impatience 
indeed,  yet  not  without  the  hope  of  hearing  somethmg  that 
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might  concern  him»  But  hb  companion  was  now  become 
impatient  in  his  turn  : — "  the  clothes  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  the 
clothes,  the  clothes,  the  clothes  !  "  accompanying  each  repetiti3n 
of  the  words  with  a  flourish  of  his  cane,  the  dexterity  of  which 
consisted  in  coming  mighty  near  the  Yagger's  ears  without  act- 
ually  touching  them. 

The  Yagger,  shrinking  from  each  of  these  demonstrations, 
continued  to  exclaim,  *'  Nay,  sir — good  sir — worthy  sir — for  the 
clothes — I  found  the  worthy  dame  in  greit  distress  on  account 
of  her  old  maister,  and  on  account  of  her  young  maister,  and 
on  account  of  worthy  Captain  Cleveland  ;  and  because  of  the 
distress  of  the  worthy  Fowd's  family,  ai  d  the  trouble  of  the 

freat  Fowd  himself, — and  because  of  the  Factor,  and  in  respect 
f  Claud  Halcro,  and  on  other  accounts  and  respects.  Also  wc 
mingled  our  sorrows  and  our  tears  with  a  bottle,  as  the  holy 
text  hath  it,  and  called  in  the  Ranzelman  to  our  council,  a 
worthy  man,  Niel  Ronaldson  by  name,  who  hath  a  good  repu- 
tation." 

Here  another  flourish  of  the  cane  came  so  very  near  that 
it  partly  touched  his  ear.  The  Yagger  started  back,  and  the 
truth,  or  that  which  he  desired  should  be  considered  as  such, 
bolted  from  him  without  more  cirucmlocution  ;  as  a  cork,  after 
much  unnecessary  buzzing  and  flzzing,  springs  forth  from  a 
bottle  of  spruce  beer. 

"  In  brief,  what  the  deil  mair  would  you  have  of  it  ? — the 
womart  sold  me  the  kist  of  clothes — they  are  mine  by  purchase, 
and  that  is  what  I  will  live  and  die  upon." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Cleveland,  **  this  greedy  old  hag 
had  the  impudence  to  sell  what  was  none  of  hers  ;  and  you, 
honest  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  had  the  assurance  to  be  the  pur- 
chaser ?  " 

"On  dear,  Captain,"  said  the  conscientious  pedler, 
"whatwad  ye  hae  had  twa  poor  folk  to  do?  There  was 
yoursell  gane  that  aught  the  things,  &nd  Maister  Mordaunt 
was  gane  that  had  them  in  keeping,  and  the  things  were  but 
damply  put  up,  where  they  were  rotting  with  moth  and  mould, 
and " 

"  And  so  this  old  thief  sold  them,  and  you  bought  them,  I 
suppose,  just  to  keep  them  from  sf)oiling  ?  "  said  Cleveland. 

"Weel  then,"  said  the  merchant,  "I'm  thinking,  noble 
Captain,  that  wad  be  just  the  gate  of  it." 

"  Well  then,  hark  ye,  you  impudent  scoundrel,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  dirty  my  fingers  with  you,  or  to 
make  any  disturbance  in  this  place " 
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**  (jood  reason  for  that,  Captain — ^aha  I  **  said  the  Yagger, 
slyly. 

"  I  will  break  your  bones  if  you  speak  another  word,"  re- 
plied Cleveland.  "  Take  notice — I  offer  you  fair  terms — give 
me  back  the  black  leathern  pocket-book  with  the  lock  upon  it, 
and  the  purse  with  the  doubloons,  with  some  few  of  the  clothes 
I  want,  and  keep  the  rest  in  the  devil's  name  ! " 

"  Doubloons  1 ! !  "—exclaimed  the  Yagger,  with  an  exalta- 
tion of  voice  intended  to  indicate  the  utmost  extremity  of  sur- 
prise,— **  What  do  I  ken  of  doubloons  ?  my  dealing  was  for 
doublets,  and  not  for  doubloons — If  there  were  doubloons  in 
the  kist,  doubtless  Swertha  will  have  them  in  safe  keeping  for 
your  honor — the  damp  wouldna  harm  the  gold,  ye  ken.** 

"  Give  me  back  my  pocket-book  and  my  eoods,  you  rascally 
thief,"  said  Cleveland,  **  or  without  a  word  more  I  will  beat 
your  brains  out  1  ** 

The  wily  Yagger,  casting  eye  around  him,  saw  that  succor 
was  near,  in  the  shape  of  a  party  of  officers,  six  in  number ; 
for  several  rencontres  with  the  crew  of  the  pirate  had  taught 
the  magistrates  of  Kirkwall  to  strengthen  their  police  parties 
when  these  strangers  were  in  question. 

"Ye  had  better  keep  the  thief  Xo  suit  yoursell,  honored 
Captain,"  said  the  Yagger,  emboldened  by  the  approach  of  the 
civil  power  ;  "for  wha  kens  how  a'  these  fine  goods  and  bonny- 
dies  were  come  by  ? " 

This  was  uttered  with  such  provoking  slyness  in  look  and 
tone,  that  Cleveland  made  no  further  delay,  but  seizing  upon 
the  Yagger  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  over  his  temporary 
counter,  which  was,  with  all  the  goods  displayed  thereon,  over- 
set in  the  scuffle  ;  and,  holding  him  with  one  hand,  inflicted  on 
him  with  the  other  a  sevtre  beating  with  his  cane.  All  this 
was  done  so  suddenly  and  with  such  energy,  that  Brvce  Snails- 
foot,  though  rather  a  stout  man,  was  totally  surpnsed  by  the 
vivacity  of  the  attack,  and  made  scarce  any  other  effort  at 
extricating  himself  than  by  roaring  for  assistance  like  a  bull-calf. 
The  "  loitering  aid  "  having  at  length  come  up,  the  officers 
made  an  effort  to  seize  on  Cleveland,  and  by  their  united  ex- 
ertions succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  quit  hold  of  the  pedler, 
in  order  to  defend  himself  from  their  assault.  This  he  did 
with  infinite  strength,  resolution,  and  dexterity,  being  at  the 
same  time  well  seconded  by  his  friend  Jack  Bunce,  who  had 
seen  with  glee  the  drubbing  sustained  by  the  pedler,  and  now 
combated  tightlv  to  save  his  companion  from  the  consequences. 
But,  as  there  had  been  for  some  time  a  growing  feud  be- 
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tween  the  townspeople  and  the  crew  of  the  Rover,  the  former, 
provoked  by  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  seamen,  had  re- 
solved to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to  aid  the  civil  power  upon 
such  occasions  of  riot  as  should  occur  in  future ;  and  so  many 
assistants  came  up  to  the  rescue  of  the  constables,  that  Cleve- 
land, after  fighting  most  manfully,  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
ground  and  made  prisoner.  His  more  fortunate  companion 
had  escaped  by  speed  of  foot,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  day 
must  neeJs  be  determined  against  them. 

The  proud  heart  of  Cleveland,  which,  even  in  its  perversion, 
had  in  its  feelings  something  of  original  nobleness,  was  like  to 
burst,  when  he  felt  himself  borne  down  in  this  unworthy  brawl 
—dragged  into  the  town  as  a  prisoner,  and  hurried  through 
the  streets  towards  the  council-house,  where  the  magistrates 
of  the  burgh  were  then  seated  in  council.  The  probability  of 
imprisonment,  with  all  its  consequences,  rushed  also  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  cursed  a  hundred  times  the  folly  which  had  not 
rather  submitted  to  the  pedler's  knavery,  than  involved  him  in 
so  perilous  an  embarrassment. 

But,  just  as  they  approached  the  door  of  the  council-house, 
which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  little  town,  the  face  of 
matters  was  suddenly  changed  by  a  new  and  unexpected  inci- 
dent. 

Bunce,  who  had  designed,  by  his  precipitate  retreat,  to  serve 
as  well  his  friend  as  himself,  had  hied  him  to  the  haven,  where 
the  boat  of  the  Rover  was  then  lying,  and  called  the  cockswain 
and  boat's  crew  to  the  assistance  of  Cleveland.  They  now 
appeared  on  the  scene — fierce  desperadoes,  as  became  their 
calling,  with  features  bronzed  by  the  tropical  sun  under  which 
they  had  pursued  it.  They  rushed  at  once  amongst  the  crowd, 
laying  about  them  with  their  stretchers ;  and,  forcing  iheir 
way  up  to  Cleveland,  speedily  delivered  him  from  the  hands  of 
the  officers,  who  were  totally  unprepared  to  resist  an  attack  so 
furious  and  so  sudden,  and  carried  him  off  in  triumph  towards 
the  quay, — two  or  three  of  their  number  facing  about  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  whose  efforts  to  recover 
the  prisoner  were  the  less  violent,  that  most  of  the  seamen  were 
armed  with  pistols  and  cutlasses,  as  well  as  with  the  less  lethal 
weapons  which  alone  they  had  as  yet  made  use  of. 

They  gained  their  boat  in  safety,  and  jumped  into  it,  carry- 
ing along  with  them  Qeveland,  to  whom  circumstances  seemed 
to  offer  no  other  refuge,  and  pushed  off  for  their  vessel,  singing 
in  chorus  to  their  oars  an  old  ditty,  of  which  the  natives  of  l5rk- 
wall  could  only  hear  the  first  stanza :  — 
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Said  to  his  crew, 
Up  with  the  black  flag, 

Down  with  the  blue !-« 
Fire  on  the  main-top, 

Fire  on  the  bow. 
Fire  on  the  gun-deck 

Fire  down  below  1 " 

The  wild  chorus  of  their  voices  was  heard  long  after  the 
words  ceased  to  be  intelligible. — And  thus  was  the  pirate  Cleve- 
land again  thrown  almost  involuntarily  amongst  those  desperate 
associates,  from  whom  he  had  so  often  resolved  to  detach  him- 
self. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-THIRD. 

parental  lore,  my  frieod,  has  power  o'er  wis^k)iB» 
And  0  the  charin«  which,  like  rae  falconer's  Inre, 
Can  bring  from  heaven  tiie  highest  soaring  spirits.- 
So,  when  fcuned  Prosper  dofPd  his  magic  robe, 
It  was  Miranda  pluck*d  it  from  his  shouldcra. 

Old  Plat. 

Our  wandering  narrative  must  now  return  to  Mordaunt 
Mertoun. — ^We  left  him  in  the  perilous  condition  of  one  who 
has  received  a  severe  wound,  and  we  now  find  him  in  the  situation 
of  a  convalescent — pale,  indeed,  and  feeble,  from  the  loss  of 
much  blood,  and  the  effects  of  a  fever  which  had  followed  the 
injury,  but  so  far  fortunate,  that  the  weapon,  having  glanced 
on  the  ribs,  had  only  occasioned  a  great  effusion  of  blood, 
without  touching  any  vital  part,  and  was  now  well-nigh  healed ; 
so  efficacious  were  the  vulnerary  plants  and  salves  with  which 
it  had  been  treated  by  the  sage  Noma  of  Fitful  Head. 

The  matron  and  her  patient  now  sat  together  in  a  dwell- 
ing in  a  remote  island.  He  had  been  transported  during  his 
illness,  and  ere  he  had  perfect  consciousness,  first  to  her  singu- 
lar habitation  near  Fitful  Head,  and  thence  to  her  present 
abode,  by  one  of  the  fishing  boats  in  the  station  of  Burgh 
Westra.  For  such  was  the  command  possessed  by  Noma 
over  the  superstitious  character  of  her  countrymen,  that  she 
never  failed  to  find  faithful  agents  to  execute  her  commands, 
whatever  these  happened  to  be ;  and  as  her  orders  were  gener- 
ally given  under  injunctions  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  men  re* 
ciprocally  wondered  at  occurrences,  which  had  in  fact  been 
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produced  by  their  own  agency,  and  that  of  their  neighbors, 
and  in  which,  had  they  communicated  freely  with  each  other,  no 
shadow  of  the  marvellous  would  have  remained. 

Mordaunt  was  now  seated  by  the  fire,  in  an  apartment  in- 
differently well  furnished,  having  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he 
looked  upon  from  time  to  time  with  signs  of  ennui  and  impa* 
tience ;  feelings  which  at  length  so  far  overcame  him,  that, 
flinging  the  volume  on  the  table,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  fire, 
and  assumed  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  unpleasant 
meditation. 

Noma,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  appeared  busy  in  the 
composition  of  some  drug  or  unguent,  anxiously  left  her  seat, 
and,  approaching  Mordaunt,  felt  his  pulse,  making  at  the  same 
time  the  most  affectionate  inquiries  whether  he  felt  any  sudden 
pain,  and  where  it  was  seated.  The  manner  in  which  Mor- 
daunt replied  to  these  earnest  inquiries,  although  worded  so  as 
to  express  gratitude  for  her  kindness,  while  he  disclaimed  any 
feeling  of  indisposition,  did  not  seem  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Pythoness. 

"  Ungrateful  boy ! "  she  said,  "  for  whom  I  have  done  so 
much  ;  you  whom  I  have  rescued,  by  my  power  and  skill,  from 
the  very  gates  of  death, — ^are  you  already  so  weary  of  me  that 
you  cannot  refrain  from  showing  how  desirous  you  are  to  spend, 
at  a  distance  from  me,  the  very  first  intelligent  days  of  the  life 
which  I  have  restored  you  ? " 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  my  kind  preserver,"  replied  Mor- 
daunt ;  "  I  am  not  tired  of  your  society  \  but  I  have  duties, 
which  recall  me  to  ordinary  lif^," 

"  Duties  1  *'  repeated  Noma ;  "  and  what  duties  can  or  ought 
to  interfere  with  the  gratitude  which  you  owe  to  me  f-r— Duties  I 
Your  thoughts  are  on  the  use  of  your  gun,  or  on  clambering 
among  the  rocks  in  quest  of  sea-fowl.  For  these  exercises 
your  strength  doth  not  yet  fit  you  :  and  yet  these  are  the  duties 
to  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  return  I 

"  Not  so,  my  good  and  kind  mistress,"  said  Mordaunt. — 
•*To  name  one  duty,  out  of  many,  which  makes  me  seek  to 
leave  you,  now  that  my  strength  permits,  let  me  mention  that 
of  a  son  to  his  father." 

"  To  your  father  1 "  said  Noma,  with  a  laugh  that  had  some- 
thing in  It  almost  frantic.  **  Oh  I  you  know  no:  how  we  can,  in 
these  islands,  at  once  cancel  such  duties  !  And,  for  your  father, 
she  added,  proceeding  more  calmly,  **  what  has  he  done  for  you 
to  deserve  the  regard  and  duty  you  speak  of  ? — Is  he  not  the 
sfune,  who,  as  you  have  long  since  told  me,  left  you  for  so  many 
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years  poorly  nourished  among  strangers,  without  inquiring 
whether  you  were  alive  or  dead,  and  only  sending,  from  time  to 
time,  supplies  in  such  fashion  as  men  relieve  the  leprous  wretch 
to  whom  they  fling  alms  from  a  distance  ?  And,  in  these  later 
years,  when  he  had  made  you  the  companion  of  his  misery,  he 
has  been  by  starts  your  pedagogue,  by  starts  your  tormentor, 
but  never,  Mordaunt,  never  your  father," 

"  Something  of  truth  there  is  in  what  you  say,"  replied  Mor- 
daunt :  ''  My  father  is  not  fond  ;  but  he  is,  and  has  ever  been, 
effectively  kind.  Men  have  not  their  affections  in  their  power, 
and  it  is  a  child's  duty  to  be  grateful  for  the  benefits  which  he 
receives,  even  when  coldly  bestowed.  My  father  has  conferred 
instruction  on  me,  and  I  am  convinced  he  loves  me.  He  is  un- 
jibrtunate  ;  and,  even  if  he  loved  me  not " 

"And  he  does  /i^/love  you,"  said  Noma,  hastily;  "hd 
never  loved  anything,  or  any  one,  save  himself.  He  is  unfortu^ 
nate,  but  well  are  his  misfortunes  deserxed.— O  Mordaunt,  you 
have  one  parent  only, — one  parent,  who  loves  you  as  the  drbp& 
of  the  heart-blood ! " 

**  I  know  I  have  but  one  parent,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  my 
mother  has  been  long  dead. — But  your  words  contradict  each 
other." 

"  They  do  not — they  do  not,"  said  Noma,  in  a  paroxysm  <rf 
the  deepest  feeling ;  "  you  have  but  one  parent  Your  unhappy 
mother  is  not  dead — I  would  to  God  that  she  were  I — but  she 
is  not  dead.  Thy  mother  is  the  only  parent  that  loves  thee; 
and  I--rI,  Mordaunt,"  throwing  herself  on  his  neck,  **  am  that 
most  unhappy — yet  most  happy  mother." 

She  closed  him  in  a  strict  and  convulsive  embrace ;  and 
tears,  the  first,  perhaps,  which  she  had  shed  for  many  years^ 
burst  in  torrents  as  she  sobbed  on  his  neck.  Astonished  at 
what  he  heard,  felt,  and  saw, — moved  by  the  excess  of  her  agi- 
tation, yet  disposed  to  ascribe  this  burst  of  passion  to  insanity, 
— Mordaunt  vainly  endeavored  to  tranquillize  the  mind  of  this 
extraordinary  person. 

"  Ungrateful  boy  I "  she  said,  ♦*  who  but  a  mother  would 
have  watched  over  thee  as  I  have  watched  ?  From  the  instant  I 
saw  thy  father,  when  he  little  thought  bv  whom  he  was  observed, 
a  space  now  many  years  back,  I  knew  him  well ;  and,  under  his 
charge,  I  saw  you,  then  a  stripling, — while  Nature,  speaking 
loud  m  my  bosom,  assured  me,  thou  wert  blood  of  my  blood, 
and  bone  of  my  bone.  Think  how  often  you  have  wondered  to 
see  me,  when  least  expected,  in  your  places  of  pastime  and 
xesort  1    Think  how  often  my  eye  has  watched  you  on  the  giddy 
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precipices,  and  muttered  those  charms  which  subdue  the  evi! 
demons,  who  show  themselves  to  the  climber  on  the  giddiest 
point  of  his  path,  and  force  him  to  quit  his  hold .  Did  I  not 
hang  around  thy  neck,  in  pledge  of  thy  safety,  that  chain  of 
golc^  which  an  Elfin  King  gave  to  the  founder  of  our  rac^? 
Would  I  have  given  that  dear  gift  to  any  but  the  son  of  my 
bosom  ? — Mordaunt,  my  power  has  done  that  tor  thee  that  a 
mere  mortal  mother  would  dread  to  think  of.  I  have  conjured 
the  Mermaid  at  midnight,  '  .  thy  bark  might  be  prosperous  on 
the  Haaf !  I  have  hushed  the  winds,  and  navies  have  flapped 
their  empty  sails  agamst  the  mast  m  inactivity,  that  you  might 
safely  indulge  your  sport  upon  the  crags  ! " 

Mordaunt,  perceiving  iiat  she  was  growing  yet,  wilder  in  her 
talk,  endeavored  to  frame  an  answer  which  should  be  at  once 
indulgent,  soothing,  and  calculated  to  allay  the  rising  warmth 
of  her  imagination. 

"  Dear  Noma,"  he  said,  "  I  have  indeed  many  reasons  to 
call  yo    mother,  who  have  bestowed  so  many  benefits  upon  me  ; 
and  from  me  y^a  shall  ever  receive  the  affection  and  duty  of 
child.     But  the  chain  you  mentioned,  it  has  vanished  from  my 
neck — I  have  not  seen  it  since  the  ruffian  stabbed  me." 

•*  Alas  I  and  can  you  think  of  it  at  this  moment  ? "  said 
Noma,  in  a  sorrowful  accent. — "  But  be  >  so ; — and  know,  it 
was  I  took  it  from  thy  neck,  and  tied  u  around  the  neck  of  her 
who  is  dearest  to  you  \  in  token  that  the  union  betwixt  you 
which  has  been  the  only  earthly  wish  which  I  have  had  the 
power  to  form,  shall  yet,  even  yet,  be  accomplished — ^ay,  although 
hell  should  open  to  forbid  the  banns  I  " 

"  Alas !  "  said  Mordaunt,  with  a  sigh,  "  you  remember  not 
the  difference  betwixt  our  situation — her  father  is  wealthy  and 
of  ancient  birth." 

"  Not  more  wealthy  than  will  be  the  heir  of  Noma  of  Fitful 
Head,"  answered  the  Pythoness — '*  not  of  better  or  more  ancient 
b.  x>d  than  that  which  flows  in  thy  veins,  derived  from  thy 
mother,  the  descendant  of  the  same  Yarls  and  Sea-lyings  from 
whom  Magnus  boasts  his  origin. — Or  dost  thou  think,  like  the 
pedant  and  fanatic  strangers  who  have  come  amongst  us,  that 
thy  blood  is  dishonored  because  my  union  with  thy  father  did 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  a  priest  ? — Know,  that  we  were 
wedded  after  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Norse — our  hands  were 
clasped  within  the  circle  of  Odin,*  with  such  deep  vows  ot 
eternal  fidelity,  as  even  the  laws  of  these  usurping  Scots  would 
have  sanctioned  as  equivalent  to  a  blessing  before  the  altar. 

^  See  an  explanation  of  thi»  promiae.  Note  P. 
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To  the  offspring  of  sudi  a  union,  Magnus  has  nought  to  obiect^ 
It  was  weak — it  was  criminal  on  my  part,  but  it  conveyed  no 
infamy  to  the  birth  of  my  son  " 

The  composed  and  collecte  manner  which  Noma  argued 
these  points  began  to  impose  upon  Mordaunt  an  incipient  belief 
in  the  truth  of  what  she  said  -  and,  indeed,  she  added  so  many 
circumstances,  satistactoril}  rationaL'  connected  with  each 
other,  as  seemed  to  confute  thi  noti  that  her  story  was  alto^ 
gether  the  delusion  of  that  ins  ity  which  sometimes  showed 
itself  in  her  speech  and  actions.  A  thousand  confused  ideas 
rushed  upon  him,  when  he  supposed  it  possible  that  '  e  un- 
happ^  person  before  him  might  actually  have  a  right  '^  claim 
from  him  the  respect  and  afiection  due  to  a  parent  Irom  a  son. 
He  could  only  surmount  them  by  turning  his  mind  to  a  differ* 
ent  and  scarce  less  interesting  topic,  resolving  within  himself  to 
take  time  for  further  inquiry  nd  mature  consideration,  ere  hd 
either  rejected  or  admitted  the  claim  which  Noma  preferred 
upon  his  affection  and  duty.  His  benefactress,  at  least,  she 
undoubtedly  was,  and  he  could  not  err  paying  her,  as  such, 
the  respect  and  attention  due  from  a  son  to  *  mother ;  and  so 
far,  therefore,  he  might  gratify  Noma  without  otherwise  stand- 
ing committed. 

"  And  do  you  then  really  think,  my  mother, — since  so  you 
bid  me  term  you,*  — said  Mordaunt,  "  that  the  proud  Magnus 
Troil  may,  by  any  inducement,  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish 
the  angry  feelings  which  he  has  of  late  adopted  towards  me, 
and  to  permit  my  addresses  to  his  daughter  Brenda?  " 

"  Brenda  ?  "  repeated  Noma — **  who  talks  of  Brenda  ?— It  is 
of  Minna  that  T  spoke  to  you." 

"  But  it  was  of  Brenda  that  I  thought,"  replied  Mordaunt^ 
*'  of  her  that  I  now  think,  and  of  her  alone  that  I  will  ever 
think." 

"  Impossible,  my  son  ! "  replied  Noma.  "  You  cannot  be  so 
dull  of  heart,  so  poor  of  spirit,  as  to  prefer  the  idle  mirth  and 
housewife  simplicity  of  the  younger  sister,  to  the  deep  feeling 
and  high  mind  of  the  noble-spirited  Minna  ?  Who  would  stoop 
to  gather  the  lowly  violet,  that  might  have  the  rose  for  stretch* 
ing    ut  his  hand  ? " 

*  iome  think  the  lowliest  flowers  are  the  sweetest,'*  replied 
Mordaunt  "      '  in  that  fai'h  will  I  live  and  die." 

"  You  dare  not  tell  me  so  i  "  answered  Noma,  fiercely  ;  then. 
Instantly  changing  her  tone  and  taking  his  hand  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  si  e  proceeded  — "  You  must  not — ^you  will 
not  tell  me  so,  my  dear  son— you  will  not  break  a  mother't 
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beart  in  the  very  first  hour  in  which  she  has  embraced  her 
child ! — Nay,  do  not  answer  but  heir  me.  You  must  wed 
Minna — I  have  bound  around  her  nock  a  fatalamulet,  on  which 
the  happiness  of  both  depends.  The  labors  of  my  life  have  for 
years  had  this  direction.  Thus  it  must  be,  and  not  otherwise-^ 
Minna  must  be  the  i  ride  of  my  son  ! " 

"  But  is  not  Brenda  equally  near,  equally  dear  to  you  ? " 
replied  Mordaunt. 

"  As  near  p  blood,^  said  Noma,  "  but  not  so  dear,  no,  not 
hail  so  dear,  in  affection.  Minna's  mild,  yet  high  and  contem* 
plative  spirit,  renders  her  a  companion  meet  for  one,  whose  ways, 
like  mine,  are  beyon>.  the  ordinary  paths  of  this  world.  Brenda 
is  a  thing  of  common  and  ordinary  life,  an  idle  laugher  and 
scoffer,  who  would  level  art  with  ignorance,  and  reduce  power 
to  weakness,  by  disbelieving  and  turning  into  ridicule  whatever 
b  beyond  the  grasp  of  her  shallow  intellec  ." 

"  She  is,  indeed,"  answered  Mordaunt  *  neither  supersti- 
tious nor  enthusistic,  and  I  love  her  the  better  for  it.  Remember 
also,  my  mother,  that  she  returns  my  ai/ection.  and  that  Minna, 
if  she  loves  any  one,  loves  the  stranger  Cleveland." 

"She  does  not — sle  dares  not."  answered  Noma,  "nor 
dares  he  pursue  her  farther.  I  told  him,  when  first  he  came  to 
Burgh  Westra,  that  I  destined  her  for  you." 

**  And  to  that  rash  annur^lation,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  owe 
this  man's  persevering  enmity — my  wound,  and  well-nigh  the 
loss  of  my  life.  See,  my  mother  to  what  point  your  intrigues 
have  already  conducted  us,  and,  in  Heaven's  name,  prosecute 
them  no  farther  .  " 

It  seemed  as  if  this  reproach  stmck  Noma  with  the  force, 
at  once,  and  vivacity  of  lightning  ;  for  she  struck  her  forehead 
with  her  hand,  and  seemed  about  to  drop  from  her  seat.  Mor- 
daunt, greatly  shocked,  hastened  to  catch  her  in  his  anns,  and, 
though  scarce  knowing  what  to  say,  attempted  to  utter  some 
incoherent  expressions. 

"Spare  me.  Heaven,  spare  me  I "  were  the  first  words  which 
she  muttered  ;  "  do  not  let  my  crime  be  avenged  by  his  means. 
• — Yes,  young  man,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  you  have  dared 
to  tell  what  I  dared  not  tell  myself.  You  have  pressed  that 
upon  me,  which,  if  it  be  tmth,  I  cannot  believe,  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  live !  " 

Mordaunt  in  vain  endeavored  to  interrapt  her  with  protesta- 
tions of  his  ignorance  how  he  had  offended  or  grieved  her,  and 
of  his  extreme  regret  that  he  had  unintentionally  done  either. 
She  proceeded,  while  her  voice  trembled  wildly,  with  vehemence. 
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••Yes!  you  have  touched  on  that  dark  suspicion  which 
poisons  the  consciousness  of  my  power, — the  sole  boon  which 
was  given  me  in  exchange  for  innocence  and  lor  p^ace  of  mind! 
Your  voice  joins  that  of  the  demon  which  even  'hilc  the  ele- 
ments confers  me  their  mistress,  whispers  :o  m*',  Noma,  this  is 
but  delusion — your  power  rests  but  in  the  idle  belief  of  the  ig- 
norant, supported  by  a  thousand  petty  artifices  o»:  your  own.* — 
This  is  what  Brenda  says — ^this  i?  what  you  would  say ;  and 
false,  scandalously  false,  as  it  is,  there  are  rebellious  thoughts 
in  this  wild  brain  of  mine "  (touching  her  f  reh^ad  with  her 
finger  as  she  spoke),  'that,  like  an  murrection  in  an  i»"vaded 
Country,  arise  to  take  part  against  their  distressed  soveeign. — 
Spare  me,  my  son  I  "  she  continued  in  a  voice  of  s. application, 
**  spare  me  I — the  sovereignty  of  which  your  words  would  de- 
prive me,  is  no  enviable  exaltation.  Few  would  ccvet  to  rule 
over  gibbering  ghosts,  and  howling  winds,  and  raging  currents. 
My  throne  is  a  cloud,  my  sceptre  a  meteor,  my  realm  is  only 
peopled  with  fantasies  ;  but  I  must  either  cease  to  be,  or  con- 
tinue to  be  the  mightiest  as  well  as  the  most  miserable  of 
beings  I "  ♦ 

**  Do  not  speak  thus  mournfully,  my  dear  and  unhappy  bene- 
factress," said  Mordaunt,  much  affected ;  "  I  will  think  of  your 
power  whatever  you  would  have  me  believe.  But,  for  your  own 
sake,  view  the  matter  otherwise.  Turn  your  thoughts  from 
such  agitating  and  mystical  studiv^s — from  such  wild  subjects 
of  contemplation,  into  another  and  a  better  channel.  Life  will 
again  have  charms,  and  religion  will  have  comforts  for  you." 

She  listened  to  him  with  some  composure,  as  if  she  weighed 
his  counsel,  and  desired  to  be  guided  by  it ;  but,  as  he  ended, 
she  shook  her  head  and  exclaimed — 

**  It  cannot  be.  I  must  remain  the  dreaded — the  mystical — 
the  Reimkennar — the  controller  of  the  elements,  or  I  must  be 
no  more  I  I  have  no  alternative,  no  middle  station.  My  post 
must  be  high  on  yon  lofty  headland,  where  never  stood  human 
foot  save  mine— or  I  must  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  unfathom- 
able ocean,  its  white  billows  booming  over  my  senseless  corpse. 
The  parricide  shall  never  also  be  denounced  as  the  impostor  I" 

"The parricide  I  "  echoed  Mordaunt,stepping  back  in  horror. 

**  Yes,  my  son  !  "  answered  Noma,  with  a  stern  composure, 
even  more  frightful  than  her  former  impetuosity,  "  within  these 
fatal  walls  my  father  met  his  death  by  my  means.  In  yonder 
chamber  was  he  found  a  livid  and  lifeless  corpse.  Beware  of 
filial  disobedieQce,  for  such  are  its  fruits  1 " 

*NoleS.    Character  of  Nona. 
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So  saving,  she  arose  and  left  the  apartment,  where  Morckitnit 
remained  alone  to  meditate  at  leisure  upon  the  extraordinary 
communication  which  he  had  received.  He  himself  had  been 
taught  by  hb  father  a  disbelief  in  the  ordinary  superstitions  of 
Zetland ;  and  he  now  saw  that  Noma,  however  ingenious  in 
duping  others,  could  not  altogether  impose  on  herself.  This 
was  a  strong  circumstance  in  favor  of  her  sanity  of  intellect ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  imputing  to  herself  the  guilt  of 
parricide  seemed  so  wild  and  improbable,  as,  in  Mordaunt'a 
opinion,  to  throw  much  doubt  upon  her  other  assertions. 

He  had  leisure  enough  to  make  up  his  mind  on  these  partic- 
ulars, for  no  one  approached  the  solitary  dwelling,  of  which 
Noma,  her  dwarf,  and  he  himself,  were  the  sole  inhabitants. 
The  Hoy  Island,  in  which  it  stood,  b  mde,  bold,  and  lofty,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  three  hills — or  rather  one  huge  mountain 
divided  into  three  summits,  with  the  chasms,  rents,  and  valleys, 
which  descend  from  its  summit  to  the  sea,  while  its  crest,  rising 
to  great  height,  and  shivered  into  rocks  which  seem  almost 
inaccessible,  mtercepts  the  mists  as  they  drive  from  the  Atlan- 
tic,  and,  often  obscured  from  the  human  eye,  forms  the  dark  and 
unmolested  retreat  of  hawks,  eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey.* 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  wet,  mossy,  cold,  and  unproductive, 
presenting  a  sterile  and  desolate  appearance,  excepting  where 
the  sides  of  small  rivulets,  or  mountain  ravines,  are  fringed  with 
dwarf  bushes  of  birch,  hazel,  and  wild  currant,  some  of  them  so 
tall  as  to  be  denominated  trees  in  that  bleak  and  bare  country* 

But  the  view  of  the  sea-beach,  which  was  Mordaunt's  fa* 
vorite  walk,  when  his  convalescent  state  began  to  permit  him  to 
take  exercise,  had  charms  which  compensated  the  wild  appear- 
ance  of  the  interior.  A  broad  and  beautiful  sound,  or  strait, 
divides  this  lonely  and  mountainous  island  from  Pomona,  and 
in  the  centre  of  that  sound  lies,  like  a  tablet  composed  of 
emerald,  the  beautiful  and  verdant  little  bland  of  Grsemsay* 
On  the  dbtant  Mainland  is  seen  the  town  or  village  of  Strom- 
ness,  the  excellence  of  whose  haven  is  generally  evinced  by  a 
considerable  number  of  shipping  in  the  roadstead,  and,  from 
the  bay  growing  narrower,  and  lessening  as  it  recedes,  runs 
inland  into  Pomona,  where  its  tide  fills  the  fine  sheet  of  water 
called  the  Loch  of  Stennis. 

On  thb  beach  Mordaunt  was  wont  to  wander  for  hours,  with 
nn  eye  not  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  view,  though  his 
thoughts  were  agitated  with  the  most  embarrassing  meditations 
on  his  own  situation.    He  was  resolved  to  leave  the  island  as 

•NoteT-    Birds  of  piij. 
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soon  as  the  establishment  of  his  health  sliould  pennit  him  to 
travel ;  yet  gratitude  to  Norna,  of  whom  he  was  at  least  the 
adopted,  if  not  the  real  son,  would  not  allow  him  to  depart 
without  her  permission,  even  if  he  could  obtain  means  of  con« 
veyance,  of  which  he  saw  little  possibility.  It  was  only  by  im- 
portunity that  he  extorted  from  his  hostess  a  promise,  that, 
if  he  would  consent  to  regulate  his  motions  according  to  her 
directions,  she  would  herself  convey  him  to  the  capital  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  when  the  approaching  Fair  of  Saint  OUa  should 
take  place  there. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOURTH. 


Haiktothe  iiwalt  loud,  the  bitter  meer. 
The  fierce  threat  answering  to  the  brutal  )eer  ; 
Oath*  fiy  like  ptstoUahots,  and  vcngeftd  woidt 
Clash  with  each  other  like  conflictinfi;  %     ^ 


The  robber's  aaarrej  by  such  sounds  is  shown, 
*    '  a  have 


to  I 

CArmrmr,  a  Pobm. 

When  Cleveland,  borne  off  in  triumph  from  his  assailants 
in  Kirkwall,  found  himself  once  more  on  board  the  pirate  vessel, 
his  arrival  was  hailed  with  hearty  cheers  by  a  considerable  part 
of  the  crew,  who  rushed  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  offer 
their  congratulations  on  his  return  ;  for  the  situation  of  a  Buc- 
anier  Captain  raised  him  very  little  above  the  level  with  the 
lowest  of  his  crew,  who,  in  all  social  intercourse,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  being  his  equal. 

When  his  faction,  for  so  these  clamorous  friends  might  be 
termed,  had  expressed  their  own  greetings,  they  hurried  Cleve- 
land forward  to  the  stem,  where  Goffe,  their  present  comman- 
der, was  seated  on  a  gun,  listening  in  a  sullen  and  discontented 
manner  to  the  shout  which  announced  Cleveland's  welcome. 
He  was  a  man  betwixt  forty  and  fifty,  rather  under  the  middle 
size,  but  so  very  strongly  made,  that  his  crew  used  to  compare 
him  to  a  sixty-four  cut  down.  Black-haired,  bull-necked,  and 
beetle-browed,  his  clumsy  strength  and  ferocious  countenance 
contrasted  stronglv  with  the  manly  figure  and  open  counte- 
nance of  Clevelana,  in  which  even  the  practice  of  his  atrocious 
profession  had  not  been  able  to  eradicate  a  natural  grace  of 
morion  and  generosity  of  expression.  The  two  piratical  cap- 
tains looked  upon  each  other  for  some  time  in  silence,  while 
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the  partisans  of  each  gathered  around  him.  The  elder  part  o£ 
the  crew  were  the  principal  adherents  of  Goffe,  while  the  young 
fellows,  amongst  whom  Jack  Bunce  was  a  principal  leader  and 
agitator,  were  in  general  attached  to  Cleveland. 

At  length  Goffe  broke  silence.  "  You  are  welcome  aboard 
Captain  Cleveland. — Smash  my  taffrail  1  I  suppose  you  think 
yourself  commodore  yet  1  but  that  was  over,  by  G — ^  when  you 
lost  your  ship,  and  be  d— d  !  " 

And  here,  once  for  all,  we  may  take  notice,  that  it  was  the 
c;racious  custom  of  this  commandei^  to  mix  his  words  and  oaths 
m  nearly  equal  proportions,  which  he  was  wont  to  call  shotting 
his  discourse.    As  we  delight  not,  however,  in  the  discharge 

of  such  artillery,  we  shall  onlytndicatebya  space  like  this 

the  places  in  which  these  expletives  occurred  ;  and  thus,  if  the 
reader  will  pardon  a  very  poor  pun,  we  will  reduce  Captain 
Goife's  volley /of  sharp  shot  into  an  explosion  of  blank  car- 
tridges. To  his  insinuations  that  he  was  come  on  board  to  as- 
sume the  chief  command,  Cleveland  replied,  that  he  neither  de- 
sired nor  would  accept  any  such  promotion,  but  would  only  ask 
Captain  GofTe  for  a  cast  of  the  boat,  to  put  him  ashore  in  one  of 
the  other  islands,  as  he  had  no  wish  either  to  command  Goffe, 
or  to  remain  in  a  vessel  under  his  orders. 

"And   why  not  under  my  orders,    brother?"    demanded 

Goffe,  very  austerly ;  " are  you  too  good  a  man,  — 

^-  —  with  your  cheese-toaster  and  your  gib  there, to 

serve  under  my  orders,  and  be  d— d  to  you,  where  there  are  so 
many  gentlemen  that  are  elder  and  better  seamen  than  your- 
self?'^ 

**  I  wonder  which  of  these  capital  seamen  it  was,"  said 
Cleveland  coolly,  "  that  laid  the  ship  under  the  fire  of  yon  six- 
gun  battery,  that  could  blow  her  out  of  the  water,  if  they  had 
a  mind,  before  you  could  either  cut  or  slip  ?  Elder  and  better 
sailors  than  1  may  like  to  serve  under  such  a  lubber,  but  I  b^ 
to  be  excused  for  my  own  share.  Captain — that's  all  I  h^ve  got 
to  tell  you." 

«*  By  G — ,  I  think  you  are  both  mad  !  '*  said  Hawkins  the 
boatswain  ;  "  a  meeting  with  sword  and  pistol  may  be  devilish 
eood  fun  in  its  way,  when  no  better  is  to  be  had  ;  but  who  the 
devil  that  had  common  sense,  amongst  a  set  of  gentlemen  m 
our  condition,  would  fall  a  quarrelling  with  each  other,  to  let 
these  duck  winged,  web-footed  islanders  have  a  chance  of 
knocking  us  all  upon  the  head  ?  " 

"  Well  said,  old  Hawkins  1 "  said  Derrick  the  quartermas- 
ter^  who  was  an  officer  of  very  considerable  importance  among 
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ttiese  rovers ;  "  I  say,  if  the  two  captains  won't  agree  to  live 
together  quietly,  and  club  both  heart  and  head  to  defend  the 
vessel,  why,  d — n  me,  depose  them  both,  say  I,  and  choose 
another  m  their  stead !  " 

"  Meaning  yourself,  I  suppose,  Master  Quarter  master ! " 
said  Jack  Bunce  ;  **  but  that  cock  won't  fight.  He  that  is  to 
command  gentlemen,  should  be  a  gentleman  himself,  I  think ; 
and  I  give  my  vote  for  Captain  Cleveland,  as  spirited  and  as 
gentleman-like  a  man  as  ever  daffed  the  world  aside,  and  bid  it 
pass  I " 

"  What !  you  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  I  warrant  1 "  retorted 

Derrick  ;  *'  why your  eyes !  a  tailor  would  make  a  better  out 

of  the  worst  suit  of  rags  in  your  strolling  wardrobe ! — It  is  a 
shame  for  men  of  spirit  to  have  such  a  Jacka-dandy  scarecrow 
on  board ! " 

Jack  Bunce  was  so  incensed  at  these  base  comparisons, 
that,  without  more  ado,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword.  Th« 
carpenter,  however,  and  boatswain,  interfered,  the  former  brand* 
ishing  his  broadaxe,  and  swearing  he  would  put  the  skull  of 
the  first  who  should  strike  a  blow  past  clouting,  and  the  latter 
reminding  them,  that  by  their  articles,  all  quarrelling,  striking, 
or  more  especially  fighting  on  board,  was  strictly  prohibited  ; 
and  that,  if  any  gentlemen  had  a  quarrel  to  settle,  they  were 
to  go  ashore,  and  decide  it  with  cutlass  and  pistol  in  presence 
of  two  of  their  messmates. 

"  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  one, 1 "  said  Goffe, 

sullenly  ;  '*  Captain  Cleveland  nas  wandered  about  among  the 

islands  here,  amusing  himself, —  1  and  we  have  wasted 

our  time  and  property  in  waiting  for  him,  when  we  might  have 
been  adding  twentv  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  stock- 
purse.  However,  if  it  pleases  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen-adven- 
turers,  1  why,  I  shall  not  grumble  about  it." 

"  I  propose,"  said  the  boatswam,  "  that  there  should  be  a 
general  council  called  in  the  great  cabin,  according  to  our 
articles,  that  we  may  consider  what  course  we  are  to  hold  in 
this  matter." 

A  general  assent  followed  the  boatswain*s  proposal ;  for 
everyone  found  his  own  account  m  these  general  councils,  in 
which  each  of  the  rovers  had  a  free  vote.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  only  valued  this  franchise  as  it  allowed  them, 
upon  such  solemn  occasions,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  liquor-^ 
a  right  which  they  failed  not  to  exercise  to  the  uttermost,  by 
way  of  aiding  their  deliberations.  But  a  few  amongst  the  ad- 
Tenturers,  who  united  some  degree  of  judgment  with  the  daring 
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and  profligate  character  of  their  profession,  were  wont,  at  sudi 
periods,  to  limit  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  comparative 
sobriety,  and  by  these,  under  the  apparent  form  of  a  vote  of 
the  general  council,  all  things  of  moment  relating  to  the  voy- 
age and  undertakings  of  the  pirates  were  in  fact  determined. 
The  rest  of  the  crew,  when  they  recovered  from  their  intoxica- 
tion, were  easily  persuaded  that  the  resolution  adopted  had 
been  the  legitimate  effort  of  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  whole 
senate. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  debauch  had  proceeded 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  were,  as  usual,  displaying  in- 
ebriation in  all  its  most  brutal  and  disgraceful  shapes — swear* 
ing  empty  and  unmeaning  oaths — venting  the  most  horrid  im- 
precations in  the  mere  gayety  of  their  heart — singing  songs, 
the  ribaldry  of  which  was  only  equalled  by  their  profaneness ; 
and,  from  the  middle  of  this  earthly  hell,  the  two  captains,  to- 
gether with  one  or  two  of  their  principal  adherents,  as  also  the 
carpenter  and  boatswain,  who  always  took  a  lead  on  such  oc- 
casions, had  drawn  together  into  a  pandemonium,  or  privy 
council  of  their  own,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  ;  for,  as 
the  boatswain  metaphorically  observed,  they  were  in  a  narrow 
channel,  and  behoved  to  keep  sounding  the  tideway. 

When  they  began  their  consultations,  the  friends  of  Goffe 
remarked,  to  their  great  displeasure,  that  he  had  not  observed 
the  wholesome  rule  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  ;  but  that, 
in  endeavoring  to  drown  his  mortification  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Cleveland,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the 
crew,  the  elder  captain  had  not  been  able  to  do  so  without 
overflowing  his  reason  at  the  same  time.  His  natural  suUen 
taciturnity  had  prevented  this  from  being  observed  until  the 
council  began  its  deliberations,  when  it  proved  impossible  to 
hide  it. 

The  first  person  who  spoke  was  Cleveland,  who  said,  that 
so  far  from  wishing  the  command  of  the  vessel,  he  desired  no 
favor  at  any  one's  hand,  except  to  land  him  upon  some  island 
or  holm  at  a  distance  from  Kirkwall,  and  leave  him  to  shift 
for  himself. 

The  boatswain  remonstrated  strongly  against  this  resolu- 
tion. 

"  The  lads,"  he  said,  *'  all  knew  Cleveland,  and  could  trust 
his  seamanship,  as  well  as  his  courage ;  besides,  he  never  let 
the  grog  get  quite  uppermost,  and  was  always  in  proper  trim, 
either  to  sail  the  ship,  or  to  fight  the  ship,  whereby  she  was 
never  without  some  one  to  keep  her  course  when  he  was  on 
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board. — And  as  for  the  noble  Captain  Goffe,"  continued  th« 
mediator,  "  he  is  as  stout  a  heart  as  ever  broke  biscuit,  and 
that  I  will  uphold  him ;  but  then,  when  he  has  his  grog  aboard 
—I  speak  to  his  face — he  is  so  d — d  funny  with  his  cranks  and 
his  jests,  that  there  is  no  living  with  him.  You  all  remember 
how  nigh  he  had  run  the  ship  on  that  cursed  Horse  of  Copinsha, 
as  they  call  it,  just  by  way  of  frolic  ;  and  then  you  know  how 
he  fired  off  his  pistol  under  the  table,  when  we  were  at  the 
great  council,  and  shot  Jack  Jenkins  in  the  knee,  and  cost  the 
poor  devil  his  leg,  with  his  pleasantry."  ♦ 

"Jack  Jenkins  was  not  a  chip  the  worse,"  said  the  carpen- 
ter ;**  I  took  the  leg  off  with  my  saw  as  any  loblolly-boy  in 
the  land  could  have  done — heated  my  broadaxe,  and  seared 

the  stump— ay,  by 1  and  made  a  jury-^leg  that  he  shambles 

about  with  as  well  as  ever  he  did — for  Jack  could  never  cut  a 

feather."  t 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  carpenter,"  replied  the  boatswain, 
•*  a  d — d  clever  fellow !  but  I  had  rather  you  tried  your  saw  and 
red-hot  axe  upon  the  ship's  knee  timbers  than  on  mine,  sink 
me ! — But  that  here  is  not  the  case — ^The  question  is,  if  we 
shall  part  with  Captain  Cleveland  here,  who  is  a  man  of  thought 
and  action,  whereby  it  is  my  belief  it  would  be  heaving  the 
pilot  overboard  when  the  gale  is  blowing  on  a  lee-shore.  And, 
I  must  say,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  true  heart  to  leave  his  mates, 
who  have  been  here  waitmg  for  him  till  they  have  missed  stays. 
Our  water  is  well-nigh  out,  and  we  have  junketed  till  provis- 
ions are  low  with  us.  We  cannot  sail  without  provisions — ^we 
cannot  get  provisions  without  the  good-will  of  the  Kirkwall 
folks.  If  we  remain  here  longer,  the  Halcyon  frigate  will  be 
down  upon  us — she  was  seen  off  Peterhead  two  days  since, — 
and  we  shall  hang  up  at  the  yard-arm  to  be  sun-dried.  Now, 
Captain  Cleveland  will  get  us  out  of  the  hobble,  if  any  can. 
He  can  play  the  gentleman  with  these  Kirkwall  folks,  and 
knows  how  to  deal  with  them  on  fair  terms,  and  foul,  too,  if 
there  be  occasion  for  it." 

"  And  so  you  would  turn  honest  Captain  Goffe  a-grazing, 
would  ye  ? "  said  an  old  weatherbeaten  pirate,  who  had  but  one 
eye ;  "  what  though  he  has  his  humors,  and  made  my  eye 
dowse  the  glim  in  his  fancies  and  frolics,  he  is  as  honest  a  man 

*  Thb  was  reaHy  an  exploit  of  the  celebrated  Averr  the  pirate,  who  suddenly,  and 
without  provocation,  fired  his  pistols  under  the  table  where  he  sat  drink'n;;  «'ith  mess* 
antes,  wounded  one  man  sererely,  and  thought  the  matter  a  good  )est.  What  u  biill  mora 
•xtraordinary,  his  crew  regarded  K  in  the  same  light. 

t  A  ship  going  faM  throQgh  tiM  SM  ift  said  to  cut  a  fauber,  allvdii^  to  tiMfipptoi 
•he  throws  CO  Irom  her  bows. 
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SB  ever  w^ked  a  quarter-deck,  for  all  that ;  and  d — n  me  btl^ 
I  stand  by  him  so  long  as  t'other  lantern  is  lit !  " 

"  Why,  you  would  not  hear  me  out,"  said  Hawkins ;  "  a 
man  might  as  well  talk  to  so  many  negers ! — 1  tell  you,  I 
propose  that  Cleveland  shall  only  be  captain  from  on^^post 
meridian^  to  five  a,m.^  during  which  time  Goffe  is  always 
drunk." 

The  captain  of  whom  he  last  spoke  gave  sufficient  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  words,  by  uttering  an  inarticulate  growl,  and 
attempting  to  present  a  pistol  at  the  mediator  Hawkins. 

"  Why,  look  ye  now  I  "  said  Derrick,  "  there  is  all  the  sense 
he  has,  to  get  drunk  on  council  day,  like  one  of  these  poor  silly 
fellows  1 " 

"  Ay,"  said  Bunce, "  drunk  as  Davy's  sow,  in  the  face  of  the, 
field,  the  fray,  and  the  senate  ! " 

"  But,  nevertheless,"  continued  Derrick,  "  it  will  never  do  to 
have  two  captains  in  the  same  day.  I  think  week  about 
might  suit  better — and  let  Cleveland  take  the  first  turn." 

**  There  are  as  good  here  as  any  of  them,"  said  Hawkins ; 
**  howsomdever,  I  object  nothing  to  Captain  Cleveland,  and  I 
think  he  may  help  us  into  deep  water  as  well  as  another." 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  Bunce,  "  and  a  better  figure  he  will  make 
at  bringing  these  Kirkwallers  to  order  than  his  sober  prede- 
cessor I — So  Captain  Cleveland  forever  I " 

"  Stop,  gentlemen,"  said  Cleveland,  who  had  hitherto  been 
silent ;  *'  I  hope  you  will  not  choose  me  captain  without  my  own 
consent  1 " 

"  Ay,  by  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  will  we,"  said  Bunce,  "if 
it  be  pro  bono  publico  I " 

"  But  haar  me.  at  least,"  said  Cleveland — "  I  do  consent  to 
take  command  of  the  vessel,  since  vou  wish  it,  and  because  I  see 
you  wtll  ill  get  out  of  the  scrape  without  me." 

*•  Why,  then,  1  ^y,  Cleveland  forever,  again  I  "  shouted 
Bunce. 

"  Be  quiet,  prithee,  dear  Bunce ! — honest  Altamont  I  *'  said 
Cleveland. — "  I  undertake  the  business  on  this  condition  ;  that, 
when  I  have  got  the  ship  cleared  for  her  voyage,  with  provi- 
sions, and  so  forth,  you  will  be  content  to  restore  Captain  Goffe 
to  the  command,  as  I  said  before,  and  put  me  ashore  some- 
where to  shift  for  myself — You  will  then  be  sure  it  is  impossible 
I  can  betray  you,  since  1  will  remain  with  you  to  the  last 
moment." 

"  Ay,  and  after  the  last  moment  too,  by  the  b'ue  vault !  Of 
I  mistake  the  matter,"  muttered  Bunce  to  himself. 
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The  matter  was  now  put  to  the  vote ;  and  so  confideni  were 
die  crew  C  'eland's  superior  address  and  management,  that 
the  'einir-rar  deposition  of  Goffe  found  little  resistance  even 
among  ^^s  own  partisans,  who  reasonably  enough  observed, 
"  He  mi^  r  at  least '  ave  kept  sober  to  look  after  his  own  busi- 
ness— E  V  let  him  put  it  to  rights  again  himself  next  morning, 
if  he  will." 

But  when  the  next  morning  came,  the  drunken  part  of  the 
crew,  being  informed  of  the  issue  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
council,  to  which  they  were  virtually  held  tO  have  assented, 
showed  such  a  superior  sense  of  Cleveland's  merits,  that  Goffe, 
sulky  and  malcontent  as  he  was,  judged  it  wis'tst  for  the  pres- 
ent to  suppress  his  feelings  of  resentment  until  a  safer  oppor- 
tunity for  suffering  them  to  explode,  and  to  submit  to  the 
degradation  which  so  frequently  took  place  among  a  piratical 
crew. 

Cleveland,  on  his  part,  resolved  to  take  upon  him,  with  spirit 
and  without  loss  of  time,  the  task  of  extricating  his  ship's  com- 
pany from  their  perilous  situation.  For  this  purpose,  he  ordered 
the  boat,  with  the  purpose  of  going  ashore  in  person,  carrying 
with  him  twelve  of  the  stoutest  and  best  men  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, all  very  handsomely  appointed  (for  the  success  of  their 
nefarious  profession  had  enabled  the  pirates  to  assume  nearly 
as  gay  dresses  as  their  officers),  and,  above  all,  each  man  being 
sufficiently  armed  with  cutlass  and  pistols,  and  several  having 
pole  axes  and  poniards. 

Cleveland  himself  was  gallantly  attired  in  a  blue  coat,  lined 
with  crimson  silk,  and  laced  with  gold  very  richly,  crimson 
damask  waistcoat  and  breeches,  a  velvet  cap,  richly  embroi- 
dered, with  a  white  feather,  white  silk  stockings,  and  red-heeled 
shoes,  which  were  the  extremity  of  finery  among  the  gallants 
of  the  day.  He  had  a  gold  chain  several  times  folded  round 
his  neck,  which  sustained  a  whistle  of  the  same  metal,  the 
ensign  of  his  authority.  Above  all,  he  wore  a  decoration 
peculiar  to  those  daring  depredators,  who  besides  one,  or  per- 
haps two,  brace  of  pistols  at  their  belt,  had  usually  two  addi- 
tional brace,  of  the  finest  mounting  and  workmanship,  suspended 
over  their  shoulders  in  a  sort  of  sling  or  scarf  of  crimson  rib- 
bon. The  hilt  and  mounting  of  the  Captain's  sword  corres- 
pouded  in  value  to  the  rest  of  his  appointments,  and  his  natura/ 
good  mien  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  whole  equipment,  '*hrt 
when  he  appeared  on  deck,  he  was  received  with  a  general  shout 
by  the  crew,  who,  as  in  other  popular  societies^  judged  a  great 
deal  by  the  eye. 
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Cleveland  took  with  him  in  the  boat,  amongst  others,  his 
predecessor  in  office,  Goffe,  who  was  also  very  richly  dressed, 
but  who,  not  having  the  advantage  of  such  an  exterior  as  Cleve 
land's,  looked  like  a  boorish  clown  in  the  dress  of  a  courtier, 
or  rather  like  a  vulgar-faced  footpad  decked  in  the  spoils  of 
some  one  whom  he  has  murdered,  and  whose  claim  to  the  prop* 
erty  of  his  garments  is  rendered  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  all 
who  look  upon  him,  by  the  mixture  of  awkwardness,  remorse, 
cruelty,  and  insolence,  which  clouds  his  countenance.  Cleve- 
land probably  chose  to  take  Goffe  ashore  with  him,  to  prevent 
his  having  any  opportunity,  during  his  absence,  to  debauch  the 
crew  from  their  allegiance.  In  this  guise  they  left  the  ship^ 
and,  singing  to  their  oars,  while  the  water  foamed  higher  at  the 
chorus,  soon  reached  the  quay  of  Kirkwall. 

The  command  of  the  vessel  was  in  the  mean  time  intrusted 
to  Bunce,  upon  whose  allegiance  Cleveland  knew  that  he  might 
prefectly  depend,  and,  in  a  private  conversation  with  him  of 
some  length,  he  gave  him  directions  how  to  act  in  such  emer- 
gencies as  might  occur. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  and  Bunce  having  been 
repeatedly  charged  to  stand  upon  his  guard  alike  against  the 
adherents  of  Goffe  and  any  attempt  from  the  shore,  the  boat 
put  off.  As  she  approached  the  harbor,  Cleveland  displayed  a 
white  flag,  and  could  observe  that  their  appearance  seemed  to 
occasion  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  alarm.  People  were  seen 
running  to  and  fro,  and  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  getting 
under  arms.  The  battery  was  manned  hastily,  and  the  English 
colors  displayed.  These  were  alarming  symptoms,  the  rather 
that  Cleveland  knew,  that,  though  there  were  no  artillerymen 
in  Kirkwall,  yet  there  were  many  sailors  perfectly  competent  to 
the  management  of  great  guns,  and  willing  enough  to  undertake 
such  service  in  case  of  need. 

Noting  these  hostile  preparations  with  a  heedful  eye,  but 
suffering  nothing  like  doubt  or  anxiety  to  appear  on  his  counte- 
nance, Cleveland  ran  the  boat  right  for  the  quay,  on  which 
several  people,  armed  with  muskets,  rifles,  and  fowling-pieces, 
and  others  with  half  pikes  and  whaling-knives,  were  now  as- 
sembled, as  if  to  oppose  his  landing.  Apparently,  however, 
they  had  not  positively  determined  what  measures  they  were  to 
pursue;  for,  when  the  boat  reached  the  quay,  those  imme- 
diately opposite  bore  back,  and  suffered  Cleveland  and  his  party 
to  leap  ashore  without  hindrance.  They  immediately  drew  up 
on  the  quay,  except  two,  who,  as  their  Captain  had  commanded, 
remained  in  the  boat,  which  they  put  off  to  a  little  distance ;  a 
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nuiDGeuvre  which,  while  it  placed  the  boat  ^the  only  one  belong- 
ing to  the  sloop)  out  of  danger  of  being  seized,  inaicated  a  sort 
of  careless  confidence  in  Cleveland  and  his  party,  which  was 
calculated  to  intimidate  their  opponents. 

The  Kirkwallers,  however,  showed  the  old  Northern  blood, 
put  a  manly  face  upon  the  matter,  and  stood  upon  the  quay, 
with  their  arms  shouldered,  directly  opposite  to  the  rovers,  and 
blocking  up  against  them  the  street  which  leads  to  the  town. 

Cleveland  was  the  first  who  spoke,  as  the  parties  stood  thus 
looking  upon  each  other. — "  How  is  this,  gentlemen  burghers  ? " 
he  said  ;  *'  are  you  Orkney  folks  turned  Highlandmen,  that  you 
are  all  under  arms  so  early  this  morning  ;  or  have  you  manned 
the  quay  to  give  me  the  honor  of  a  salute,  upon  taking  the  com- 
mand of  my  ship  ? '' 

The  burghers  looked  on  each  other,  and  one  of  them  replied 
to  Cleveland — "  We  do  not  know  who  you  are ;  it  was  that 
other  man,"  pointing  to  Goffe,  "  who  used  to  come  ashore  as 
Captain." 

"  That  other  gentleman  is  my  mate,  and  commands  in  my 
absence,"  said  Cleveland ; — "  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 
I  wish  to  speak  with  your  Lord  Mayor,  or  whatever  you  call 
him." 

"  The  Provost  is  sitting  in  council  with  the  magistrates," 
answered  the  spokesman. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Cleveland. — "  Where  do  their 
worships  meet  ? " 

•*  In  the  council-house,"  answered  the  other. 

••  Then  make  way  for  us,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  for  mj 
people  and  I  are  going  there.*" 

There  was  a  whisper  among  the  townspeople  ;  but  several 
were  unresolved  upon  engaging  in  a  desperate,  and  perhaps  an 
unnecessary  conflict,  with  desperate  men  ;  and  the  more  deter- 
mined citizens  formed  the  hasty  reflection  that  the  strangers 
might  be  more  easily  mastered  in  the  house,  or  perhaps  m  the 
narrow  streets  which  they  had  to  traverse,  than  when  they 
stood  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  battle  upon  the  quay.  They 
suffered  them,  therefore,  to  proceed  unmolested ;  and  Cleve- 
land, moving  very  slowly,  keeping  his  people  close  together, 
suffering  no  one  to  press  upon  the  flanks  of  his  little  detach- 
ment, and  making  four  men,  who  constituted  his  rear  guard, 
turn  round  and  face  to  the  rear  from  time  to  time  rendered  it, 
by  his  caution,  a  very  dangerous  task  to  make  any  attempt  upon 
them. 

In  this  manner  they  ascended  the  narrow  street,  and  reached 
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the  council-house,  where  the  magistrates  were  actually  sitting, 
as  the  citizen  had  informed  Cleveland.  Here  the  inhabitants 
began  to  press  forward,  with  the  purpose  of  mingling  with  the 
pirates,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  crowd  in  the  narrow 
entrance,  to  secure  as  many  as  they  could,  without  allowing 
them  room  for  the  free  use  of  their  weapons.  But  this  also 
had  Cleveland  foreseen,  and,  ere  entering  the  council-room,  he 
caused  the  entrance  to  be  cleared  and  secured,  commanding 
four  of  his  men  to  face  down  the  street,  and  as  many  to  con- 
front the  crowd  who  were  thrusting  each  other  from  above. 
The  burghers  recoiled  back  from  the  ferocious,  swarthy,  and 
sunburnt  countenances,  as  well  as  the  levelled  arms,  of  these 
desperadoes,  and  Cleveland,  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  entered 
the  council-room,  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting  m  council, 
wnth  very  little  attendance.  These  gentlemen  were  thus  sepa- 
rated effectually  from  the  citizens,  who  looked  to  them  for  orders, 
and  were  perhaps  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Cleveland, 
than  he,  with  his  little  handful  of  men,  could  be  said  to  be  at 
that  of  the  multitude  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  magistrates  seemed  sensible  of  their  danger  :  for  they 
looked  upon  each  other  in  some  confusion,  when  Cleveland  thus 
addressed  them : — 

**  Good-morrow,  gentlemen, — I  hope  there  is  lio  unkindness 
betwixt  us.  1  am  come  to  talk  with  you  about  getting  supplies 
for  my  ship  yonder  in  the  roadstead — we  cannot  sail  without 
them." 

"  Your  ship,  sir  ? "  said  the  Provost,  who  was  a  man  of  sense 
and  spirit, — **  how  do  we  know  that  you  are  her  Captain  ? " 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  Cleveland, "  and  you  will,  I  think,  scarce 
aslc  the  question  again." 

The  magistrate  looked  at  him,  and  accordingly  did  not  think 
proper  to  pursue  that  part  of  the  inquiry,  but  proceeded  to  say 
—  *  And  if  you  are  her  Captain,  whence  comes  she,  and  where 
is  she  bound  for  t  You  look  too  much  like  a  man-of-war's  man 
to  be  master  of  a  trader,  and  we  know  that  you  do  not  belong 
to  the  British  navy." 

"  There  are  more  men-of-war  on  the  sea  than  sail  under  the 
British  flag,"  replied  Cleveland  ;  **  but  say  that  I  were  com- 
mander of  a  free-trader  here,  willing  to  exchange  tobacco, 
brandy,  gin,  and  such  like,  for  cured  fish  and  hides,  why,  I  do 
not  think  I  deserve  so  very  bad  usage  from  the  merchants  of 
Kirkwall  as  to  deny  me  provisions  for  my  money  ? " 

"  Look  you,  Captain,"  said  the  town-clerk,  "  it  is  not  that 
Tre  are  so  very  straight-laced  neither — ^for,  when  gentlemen  of 
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your  cloth  come  this  way,  it  is  as  weel,  as  I  tauld  the  Provost, 
lust  to  do  as  the  collier  did  when  he  met  the  devil,— and  that 
IS,  to  have  naething  to  say  to  them,  if  they  have  naething  to 
say  to  us ; — and  there  is  the  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Goffe 
"  that  was  Captain  before  you,  and  may  be  Captain  after  you." 
— ("The  cuckold  speaks  truth  in  that,"  muttered  Goffe), — 
**  he  knows  well  how  handsomely  we  entertained  him,  till  he 
and  his  men  took  upon  them  to  run  through  the  town  like 
hellicat  devils — I  see  one  of  them  there ! — ^that  was  the  very 
fellow  that  stopped  my  servant  wench  on  the  street,  as  she 
carried  the  lantern  home  before  me,  and  insulted  her  before  my 
tace!" 

"  If  it  please  your  noble  mavorship's  honor  and  glory,"  said 
Derrick,  the  fellow  at  whom  tne  town-clerk  pointed,  "  it  was 
not  I  that  brought-to  the  bit  of  a  tender  that  carried  the  lantern 
in  the  poop— it  was  quite  a  different  sort  of  person." 

**  Who  was  it,  then,  sir  ? "  said  the  Provost. 

"  Why,  please  your  majesty's  worship,"  said  Derrick,  making 
several  sea  bows,  and  describing  as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  ex- 
tenor  of  the  worthy  magistrate  himself,  "  he  was  an  elderly 
gentleman, — Dutch  built,  round  in  the  stem,  with  a  white  wig 
and  a  red  nose — ^very  like  your  majesty,  I  think  ; "  then,  turning 
to  a  comrade,  he  added,  "  Jack,  don't  you  think  the  fellow  that 
wanted  to  kiss  the  pretty  girl  with  the  lantern  t'other  pigbt 
Iras  very  like  his  worship  ? " 

"  By  G — ^  Tom  Derrick,**  answered  the  party  appealed  to, 
•*  I  beheve  it  is  the  very  man !  " 

"  This  is  insolence  which  we  can  make  you  repent  of,  gentle* 
men  I "  said  the  magistrate,  justly  irritated  at  their  effrontery ; 
"you  have  behaved  in  this  town,  as  if  you  were  in  an  Indian 
village  at  Madagascar.  You  yourself,  Captain,  if  captain  you 
be,  were  at  the  head  of  another  riot,  no  longer  since  than  j^ester- 
day.  We  will  give  you  no  provisions  till  we  know  better  whom 
we  are  supplying.  And  do  not  think  to  bully  us  ;  when  I  shake 
this  handkerchief  out  at  the  window,  which  is  at  my  elbow, 
your  ship  goes  to  the  bottom.  Remember  she  lies  under  the 
the  guns  of  our  battery." 

•*And  how  many  of  these  guns  are  honeycombed,  Mr. 
Mayor  ? "  said  Cleveland.  He  put  the  question  by  chance  ;  but 
instantly  perceived,  from  a  sort  of  confusion  which  the  Provost 
in  vain  endeavored  to  hide,  that  the  artillery  of  Kirkwall  was 
not  in  the  best  order.  "  Come,  come,  Mr.  Mayor,"  he  said, 
^buUjring  will  ^o  down  with  us  as  little  as  with  you.  Your 
guns  yonder  wOT  do  more  harm  ta  the  poor  old  sailors  who  art 
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to  work  them,  tfian  to  our  sloop  ;  and  if  we  bring  a  broadside 
to  bear  on  the  town,  why,  your  wives*  crockery  will  be  in  some 
danger.  And  then  to  talk  to  us  oi  seamen  being  a  little  frolic- 
some ashore,  why,  when  are  they  otherwise  ?  You  have  the 
Greenland  whalers  playing  the  devil  among  you  every  now  and 
then ;  and  the  very  Dutchmen  cut  capers  in  the  streets  of  Kirk- 
wall, like  porpoises  before  a  gale  of  wind.  I  am  told  you  are 
a  man  of  sense,  and  I  am  sure  you  and  I  could  settle  this  matter 
in  the  course  of  a  five  minutes*  palaver.*' 

"  Well,  sir,*'  said  the  Provost,  "  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,  if  you  will  walk  this  way." 

Cleveland  accordingly  followed  him  into  a  small  interior 
i^rtment,  and,  when  there,  addressed  the  Provost  thus . — **  I 
will  lay  aside  my  pistols,  sir,  if  you  are  afraid  of  them." 

"  D — n  your  pistols !  "  answered  the  Provost,  "  I  have  served 
the  King,  and  fear  the  smell  of  powder  as  little  as  you  do  1 " 

"  So  much  the  better,'*  said  Cleveland,  "  for  you  will  hear  me 
the  more  coolly. — Now,  sir,  let  us  be  what  perhaps  you  suspect 
us,  or  let  us  be  anything  else,  what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
can  you  get  by  keeping  us  here,  but  blows  and  bloodshed  ?  for 
which,  believe  me,  we  are  much  better  provided  than  you  can 

Eretend  to  be.    The  point  is  a  plain  one — ^you  are  desirous  to 
e  rid  of  us— we  are  desirous  to  be  gone.     Let  us  have  the 
means  of  departure^  and  we  leave  you  instantly." 

"  Look  ye.  Captain,"  said  the  Provost — "  I  thirst  for  no  man's 
biood.  You  are  a  pn^tty  fellow,  as  there  were  many  among  the 
buccaniers  in  my  time — but  there  is  no  harm  in  wishing  you  a 
better  trade.  You  should  have  the  stores  and  welcorae,  for 
your  money,  so  you  would  make  these  seas  clear  of  you.  But 
then  here  lies  the  rub.  The  Halcyon  frigate  is  expected  here 
in  these  parts  inuaediately ;  when  she  hears  of  you  she  will  be 
at  you  ;  for  there  is  nothing  the  white  lapelle  loves  better  than 
a  rover — ^you  are  seldom  without  a  cargo  of  dollars.  Well,  he 
comes  down,  gets  you  under  his  stern " 

"  Blows  us  into  the  air  if  you  please,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Nay,  that  must  be  as  you  please,  Captain,"  said  the 
Provost ;  "  but  then,  what  is  to  come  of  the  good  town  of  Kirk- 
wall, that  has  been  packing  and  peeling  with  the  King's  ene- 
mies ?  The  buigh  will  be  laid  under  a  round  fine,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  Provost  may  not  come  off  so  easily." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Cleveland,  "  I  see  where  your  pinch  lies. 
Now,  suppose  that  I  run  rouod  this  island  of  yours,  and  get 
into  the  roadstead  at  Strovnness  ?  We  could  get  what  we  want 
put  oa  board  theic^  without  Kirkwall  or  the  Provost  seeming  to 
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liiVB  any  hand  in  it';  or,  if  it  should  be  ever  questioned,  your 
want  of  force  and  our  superior  strength  will  make  a  sufficient 
apology." 

**  That  may  be,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  but  if  I  suffer  you  to 
leave  your  present  station,  and  go  elsewhere,  I  must  have  some 
security  that  you  will  not  do  harm  to  the  country." 

"  And  we,"  said  Cleveland,  "  must  have  some  security  on 
our  side,  that  you  will  not  detain  us,  by  dribbling  out  our  time 
till  the  Halcyon  is  on  the  coast.  Now,  I  am  myself  perfectly 
willing  to  continue  on  shore  as  a  hostage,  on  the  one  side,  pro- 
vided you  will  give  me  your  word  not  to  betray  me,  and  send 
some  magistrate,  or  person  of  consequence,  aboard  the  sloop, 
where  his  safety  will  be  a  guarantee  for  mine," 

The  Provost  shook  his  head,  and  intimated  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  person  willing  to  place  himself  as  hostage  in 
such  a  perilous  condition  ;  but  said  he  would  propose  the  ar- 
mngement  to  such  of  the  council  as  were  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
a  matter  of  such  weight 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

I  left  my  poor  plough  to  go  ploughing  the  deep ! 

DiBom. 

When  the  Provost  and  Cleveland  had  returned  into  the 
public  council-room,  the  fomer  retired  a  second  time  with  such 
of  his  brethren  as  bethought  proper  to  advise  with  ;  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  discussing  Cleveland's  proposal,  refresh* 
ments  were  offered  to  him  ind  his  people  These  the  Captain 
permitted  his  people  to  partake  of,  but  with  the  greatest  pre- 
caution against  surprisal,  one  party  relieving  the  guard  whilst 
the  others  were  at  their  food. 

He  himself,  in  the  mean  while,  walked  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  and  conversed  upon  indifferent  subjects  with  those 
present,  like  a  person  quite  at  his  ease. 

Amongst  these  individuals  he  saw,  somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
Triptolemus  Yellowley,  who,  chancing  to  be  at  Kirkwall,  had 
been  summoned  by  the  magistrates  as  representative,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  attend  council  on 
this  occasion.  Cleveland  immediately  renewed  the  acquaint- 
ance which  he  had  formed  with  the  agriculturist  at  Burgh 
Wtstxv,  and  asked  him  his  pr esftmt  business  in  Orkney. 
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"Just  to  look  after  some  of  my  little  plans,  Captain  Clev*-' 
land.  I  am  weary  of  fighting  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus 
yonder,  and  I  just  cam  ower  to  see  how  my  orchard  was  thriv- 
ing, whilk  I  had  planted  four  or  five  miles  from  Kirkwall,  it  may 
be  a  year  by-gane,  and  how  the  bees  were  thriving,  whereof  I 
had  imported  nine  skeps,  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  for  the  turning  of  the  heather  bloom  into  wax  and  honey." 

"  And  they  thrive,  I  hope  ? "  said  Cleveland,  who,  however 
little  interested  in  the  matter,  sustained  the  conversation,  as  i£ 
to  break  the  chilly  and  embarrassed  silence  which  hung  upon 
the  company  assembled. 

"  Thrive ! "  replied  Triptolemus  ;  "  they  thrive  like  every- 
thing else  in  this  country,  and  that  b  the  backward  way." 

**  Want  of  care,  I  suppose  ? "  said  Cleveland. 

"The  contrary,  sir,  quite  and  clean  the  contrary,"  replied 
the  Factor ;  "  they  died  of  ower  mupkle  care,  like  Lucky  Chris- 
tie's chickens. — I  asked  to  see  the  skeps,  and*  cunning  and  joyful 
did  the  fallow  look  who  was  to  have  taken  care  of  them—: 
*  Had  there  been  onybody  in  charge  but  mysell,'  he  said, '  ye 
might  have  seen  the  skep,  or  whatever  you  ca'  them;  but 
there  wad  hae  been  as  mony  solan  geese  as  Hees  m  them,  if  it 
hadna  been  for  my  four  quarters ;  for  I  watched  them  so  closely, 
that  I  saw  them  a'  creeping  out  at  the  little  hbles  one  sunny 
morning,  and  if  I  had  not  stopped  the  leak  on  the  instant  with 
a  bit  clay,  the  deil  a  bee,  or  flee,  or  whatever  they  are,  would 
have  been  left  in  the  skeps,  as  ye  ca'  them !  * — In  a  word,  sir, 
he  had  clagged  up  the  hives,  as  if  the  puir  things  had  had  the 
pestilence,  and  my  bees  were  as  dead  as  if  they  had  been 
smeaked  —  and  so  ends  my  hope,  gmirandi  gloria  meUis^TA 
Virgilius  hath  it." 

"  There  is  an  end  of  your  mead,  then,"  replied  Cleveland  ; 
"  but  what  is  your  chance  of  cider  ? — How  does  the  orchard 
thrive  ? " 

"  O,  Captain  !  this  same  Solomon  of  the  Orcadian  Ophir — ^I 
am  sure  no  man  need  to  send  hither  to  fetch  either  talents  of 
gold  or  talents  of  sense ! — I  say,  this  wise  man  had  watered  the 
young-apple-trees,  in  his  great  tenderness,  with  hot  water,  and 
they  are  perished,  root  and  branch  I  But  what  avails  grieving  ? 
— and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  instead  what  is  all  the  din  that 
these  good  folks  are  making  about  pirates  t  and  what  for  are  all 
these  ill-looking  men,  that  are  armed  like  so  mony  Highland- 
men,  assembled  in  the  judgment  chamber  ? — ^for  I  am  just  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
distinct  about  it — ^And  now  I  look  at  you  yoursell,  Captain,  I 
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think  you  have  mair  of  these  foolish  pistolets  about  you  than 
should  suffice  an  honest  man  Id  quiet  times." 

•*  And  so  1  think,  too,"  said  the  pacific  Triton,  old  Haagen, 
who  had  been  an  unwilling  follower  of  the  daring  Montrose  \ 
**  if  you  had  been  in  the  Glen  of  Edderachyllis,  when  we  were 
sac  sair  worried  by  Sir  John  Worry " 

"  You  have  forgot  the  whole  matter,  neighbor  Haagen," 
said  the  Factor ;  "  Sir  John  Urry  was  on  your  side,  and  was 
ta'en  with  Montrose ;  by  the  same  token  he  lost  his  head." 

"  Did  he  ? "  said  the  Triton. — "  I  believe  you  may  be  right ; 
for  he  changed  sides  mair  than  ance,  and  wha  kens  whilk  he 
died  for  ? — But  always  he  was  there,  and  so  was  I ;— *a  fight 
there  was,  and  I  never  wish  to  see  another ! " 

The  entrance  of  the  Provost  here  interrupted  their  desultory 
conversation. — *'  We  have  determined,"  he  said,  '*  Captain,  that 
your  ship  shall  go  round  to  Stromness,  or  Scalpa-flow,  to  take 
m  stores,  in  orderthat  there  may  be  no  more  quarrels  between 
the  Fair  folks  and  your  seamen.  And  as  you  wish  to  stay  on 
shore  to  see '  the  Fair,  we  intend  to  send  a  respectable  gentle- 
man on  board  your  vessel  to  pilot  her  round  the  Mainland,  as 
the  navigation  is  but  ticklish." 

"  Spoken  like  a  quiet  and  sensible  magistrate,  Mr.  Mayor," 
said  Cleveland,  "  and  no  otherwise  than  as  I  expected. — And 
what  gentleman  is  to  honor  our  quarter-deck  during  my  ab- 
sence ? " 

"We  have  fixed  that,  too,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  the 
Provost ;  "you  may  be  sure  we  were  each  more  desirous  than 
another  to  go  upon  so  pleasant  a  voyage,  and  in  such  good  com- 
pany ;  but  being  Fair  time,  most  of  us  have  some  affairs  in  hand 
•»-I  myself,  in  respect  of  my  office,  cannot  be  well  spared — the 
eldest  Bailie's  wife  is  lying  in — the  Treasurer  does  not  agree 
with  the  sea — two  Bailies  have  the  gout — ^the  other  two  are 
absent  from  town — and  the  other  fifteen  members  of  council 
are  all  engaged  on  particular  business." 

**  All  that  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  Cleveland,  rais- 
ing his  voice,  "  is,  that  I  expect " 

"  A  moment's  patience,  if  you  please,  Captain,"  said  the 
Provost,  interrupting  him — "  So  that  we  have  come  to  the  reso- 
lution that  our  worthy  Mr.  Triplolemus  Yellowley,  who  is  Factor 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  these  islands,  shall,  in  respect  of 
his  official  situation,  be  preferred  to  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
aocompaying  you." 

**  Me  1 "  said  the  astonished  Triptolemus  ;  **  what  the  devil 
^should  I  do  going  on  your  voyages  ? — my  business  b  on  dry 
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"  The  geotlemen  want  a  pilot,"  said  the  Provost,  whisper' 
ing  to  him,  "  and  there  is  no  eviting  to  give  them  one." 

"  Do  they  want  to  go  bump  on  shore,  then  ? "  said  the  Fac- 
tor— "  how  the  devil  should  I  pilot  them,  that  never  touched 
rudder  in  my  life  ? " 

**  Hush  I— hush  1— be  silent !  "  said  the  Provost ;  **  if  the 
people  of  this  town  heard  ye  say  such  a  word,  your  utility,  and 
respect,  and  rank,  and  everything  else,  is  clean  gone ! — No 
man  is  anything  with  us  island  folks,  unless  he  can  hand,  reef, 
and  steer. — Besides,  it  is  but  a  mere  form  ;  and  we  will  send 
old  Pate  Sinclair  to  lieip  yoa.  You  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  all  day." 

"  Eat  and  drink  I "  said  the  Factor,  not  able  to  comprehend 
exactly  why  this  piece  of  duty  was  pressed  upon  him  so  hastily, 
and  yet  not  very  capable  of  resisting  or  extricating  himself  from 
the  toils  of  the  more  knowing  Provost — **  Eat  and  drink  ? — ^that 
is  all  very  well ;  but,  to  speak  truth,  the  sea  does  not  agree 
with  me  any  more  than  with  the  Treasurer ;  and  I  have  always 
a  better  appetite  for  eating  and  drinking  ashore.'' 

"  Hush  1  hush  1  hush  1 "  again  said  the  Provost,  in  an  under 
tone  of  earnest  expostulation ;  "  would  you  actually  ruin  your 
character  out  and  out  ? — ^A  Factor  of  the  High  Chamberlain  of 
the  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  not  like  the  sea ! — ^you 
might  as  well  say  you  are  a  Highlander,  and  do  not  like 
whisky  I " 

"  You  must  settle  it  somehow,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain 
Cleveland ;  "  it  is  time  we  were  under  we^h. — Mr.  Triptolemus 
Yellowley,  are  we  to  be  honored  with  your  company  ?  " 

**  I  am  sure,  Captain  Cleveland,"  stammered  the  Factor,  **  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  go  anywhere  with  you — only " 

"  He  has  no  objection,"  said  the  Provost,  catching  at  the 
first  limb  of  the  sentence,  without  awating  the  conclusion. 

**  He  has  no  objection,"  cried  the  Treasurer. 

"  He  has  no  objection,"  sung  out  the  whole  four  Bailies  to- 
gether ;  and  the  fifteen  councillors,  all  catching  up  the  same 
phrase  of  assent,  repeated  it  in  chorus,  with  the  additions  of — 
"good  man" — " public  spirited "•^** honorable  gentleman" — 
"burgh  eternally  obliged  " — "  where  will  you  find  such  a  worthy 
Factor  ? "  and  so  forUi. 

Astonished  and  confused  at  the  praises  with  which  he  was 
overwhelmed  on  all  sides,  and  in  no  shape  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  that  was  going  forward,  the  astounded 
and  overwhelmed  agriculturist  became  incapable  of  resisting 
the  part  of  the  Kirkwall  Curtiys  thus  insidkmsly  forced  upon 
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bSm,  and  wHs  delivercKl  up  by  Captain  Cleyeldnd  ta  Ms  party, 
with  the  strictest  injunctions  to  treat  him  with  honor  and  at- 
tention. Goffe  and  his  companions  began  now  to  lead  him  o£E| 
amid  the  applauses  of  the  whole  meeting,  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  victim  of  ancient  days  was  garlanded  and  greeted  by 
shouts  when  consigned  to  the  priests  for  the  purpose  of  being 
led  to  the  altar,  and  knocked  on  the  head,  a  sacrifice  for  the 
common  weal.  It  was  while  they  thus  conducted,  and  in  ^, 
manner  forced  him  out  of  the  council-chamber,  that  poor  Trip- 
tolemus,  much  alarmed  at  finding  that  Cleveland,  in  whom  he 
had  some  confidence,  was  to  remain  behind  the  party,  tried, 
when  just  going  out  at  the  door,  the  effect  of  one  remonstra- 
ting bellow  —  "  Nay,  but  Provost !  —  Captain  I  —  Bailies  I — 
Treasurer ! — Councillors  I — if  Captain  Cleveland  does  not  go 
aboard  to  protect  me,  it  is  nae  bargain,  and  go  I  will  not,  un? 
less  I  am  trailed  with  cart-ropes  1 " 

His  protest  was,  however,  drowned  in  the  unanimous  chorus 
of  the  magistrates  and  councillors,  returning  him  thanks  for 
his  public  spirit — wishing  him  a  good  voyage — and  praying  to 
Heaven  for  his  happy  and  speedy  return.  Stunned  and  over- 
whelmed, and  thinking,  if  he  had  any  distinct  thoughts  at  all, 
that  remonstrance  was  vain,  where  friends  and  strangers  seemed 
alike  determined  to  carry  the  point  against  him,  Triptolemus, 
without  farther  resistance,  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  into 
the  street,  where  the  pirates  ?  boat's  crew,  assembling  around 
him,  began  to  move  slowly  towards  the  quay,  many  of  the  town's 
folk  following  out  of  curiosity,  but  without  any  attempt  at  inter- 
ference or  annoyance ;  for  the  pacific  compromise  which  the 
dexterity  of  the  first  magistrate  had  achieved,  was  unanimously 
approved  of  as  a  much  better  settlement  of  the  dbputes  betwixt 
them  and  the  stramgers,  than  might  have  been  attained  by  the 
dubious  issue  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  went  slowly  along,  Triptolemus  had 
time  to  study  the  appearance,  countenance,  and  dress  of  those 
into  whose  hands  he  had  been  thus  delivered,  and  began  to  im- 
agine that  he  read  in  their  looks,  not  only  the  general  expres- 
sion of  a  desperate  character,  but  some  sinister  intentions 
directed  particularly  towards  himself.  He  was  alarmed  by  the 
truculent  looks  of  Gofife,  in  particular,  who,  holding  his  arm 
with  a  grip  which  resembled  in  delicacy  of  touch  the  compres- 
sion of' a  smith's  vice,  cast  on  him  from  the  outer  comer  of  his 
eye  oblique  glances,  like  those  which  the  eagle  throws  upon 
the  prey  which  she  has  clutched,  ere  yet  she  proceeds,  as  it 
b  technically  called,  to  plum  it    At  length  Yellowley*s  fears 
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got  so  far  the  better  of  his  prodence,  that  he  fairly  asked  fab 
terrible  conductor,  in  a  sort  of  crying  whisper,  "  Are  you  going 
to  murder  me,  Captain,  in  the  face  of  the  laws  baith  ot  God 
and  man  ? " 

**  Hold  your  peace,  if  you  are  wise,"  said  Goffe,  who  had 
his  own  reasons  for  desiring  to  increase  the  panic  of  his  captive  ; 
^  we  have  not  murdered  a  man  these  three  months,  and  why 
thould  you  put  us  in  mind  of  it  ?  " 

*'  You  are  but  joking,  I  hope,  good  worthy  Captain,"  replied 
Triptolemus.  '*  I'his  is  worse  than  witches,  dwarfs,  dirking  of 
whales,  cowping  of  cobles,  put  all  together  1 — this  is  an  away- 
ganging  crop,  with  a  vengeance  I — ^What  good,  in  Heaven's  name, 
would  murdering  m^  do  to  you  ? " 

"  We  might  have  some  pleasure  in  it,  at  least,"  said  Goffe. 
— •*  Look  these  fellows  in  the  face,  and  see  if  you  see  one  among 
them  that  would  not  rather  kill  a  man  than  let  it  alone ! — But 
we  will  speak  more  of  that  when  you  have  first  had  a  taste  of 
the  bilboes — unless,  indeed,  you  come  down  with  a  handsome 
round  handful  of  Chili  boards  *  for  your  ransom." 

"  As  I  shall  live  by  bread.  Captain,"  answered  the  Factor, 
"  that  misbegotten  dwarf  has  carried  off  the  whole  homful  of 
silver ! " 

"A  cat-and-nine-tails  will  make  you  f.nd  it  again,"  said 
Goffe,  gruidy ;  **  floging  and  pickling  is  an  excellent  recipe  to 
bring  a  man's  wealth  into  his  mind — twisting  a  bow-string  round 
his  skull  till  the  eyesstait  aKttle,  is  a  very  good  remembrancer 
too!" 

•*  Captain,"  replied  Yellowley,  stoutly,  "  I  have  no  money — 
seldom  can  inprovers  have.  We  turn  pasture  to  tillage,  and 
barley  into  aits,  and  heather  into  greensward,  and  the  poor 
yarpha^2LS  the  benighted  creatures  here  call  their  peat-bogs, 
into  baittle  grass-land;  but  we  seldom  make  an3rthing  of  it 
that  comes  back  to  our  ain  pouch.  The  carles  and  the  cart- 
avers  make  it  all,  and  the  carles  and  the  cart-avers  eat  it  all, 
and  the  diel  clink  doun  with  it !  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Goffe,  "  if  you  be  really  a  poor  fellow, 
as  you  pretend,  111  stand  your  friend  ;"  then,  inclining  his  head 
so  as  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  Factor,  who  stood  on  tiptoe  with 
anxiety,  he  said,  "  If  you  love  your  life,  do  not  enter  the  boat 
with  us." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  away  from  you,  while  you  hold  me 
so  fast  by  the  arm,  that  I  could  not  get  off  if  the  whole  year's 
crop  of  Scotland  depended  on  it  ?  " 

*  CommoDty  called,  by  laodanwo,  Spaaiih  doOan* 
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"  Hark  ye,  you  gudgeon,"  said  Goffe,  "just  when  you  come 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  when  the  fellows  are  jumping  in  and 
taking  their  oars,  slue  yourself  round  suddenly  to  the  larboard 
— I  will  let  go  your  arm — and  then  cut  and  run  for  your  life  !  " 

Triptolemus  did  as  he  was  desired,  Goffe*s  willing  hand 
relaxed  the  grasp  as  he  had  promised,  the  agriculturist  trundled 
off  like  a  football  that  has  just  received  a  strong  impulse  from 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  players,  and,  with  celerity  which  sur- 
prised himself  as  well  as  all  beholders,  fled  through  the  town  of 
KirkwalL  Nay,  such  was  the  impetus  of  his  retreat,  that,  as 
if  the  grasp  of  the  pirate  was  still  open  to  pounce  upon  him, 
be  never  stopped  till  he  had  traversed  the  whole  town,  and  at- 
tained the  open  country  on  the  other  side.  They  who  had 
seen  him  that  day — his  hat  and  wig  lost  in  the  sudden  effort  he 
had  made  to  bolt  forward,  his  cravat  awry,  and  his  waistcoat 
unbuttoned, — and  who  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  his 
round  sphercial  form  and  short  legs  with  the  portentous  speed 
at  which  he  scoured  through  the  street,  might  well  say,  that  if 
Fury  ministers  arms,  Fear  confers  wings.  His  very  mode  of 
running  seemed  to  be  that  peculiar  to  his  fleecy  care,  for,  like 
a  ram  in  the  midst  of  his  race,  he  ever  and  anon  encouraged 
himself  by  a  great  bouncing  attempt  at  a  leap,  though  there 
were  no  obstacles  in  hb  way. 

There  was  no  pursuit  after  the  agriculturist ;  and  though  a 
musket  or  two  were  presented,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a 
leaden  messenger  after  him,  yet  Goffe,  turning  peacemaker  for 
once  in  his  life,  so  exaggerated  the  dangers  that  would  attend 
a  breach  of  the  truce  with  the  people  of  Kirkwall,  that  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  boat*s  crew  to  forbear  any  active  hostilities,  and 
to  pull  off  for  their  vessel  with  all  dispatch. 

The  burghers,  who  regarded  the  escape  of  Triptolemus  as  a 
triumph  on  their  side,  gave  the  boat  three  cheers,  by  way  of  an 
insulting  farewell ;  while  the  magistrates,  on  the  other  hand, 
entertained  great  anxiety  respecting  the  probable  consequences 
of  this  breach  of  articles  between  them  and  the  pirates  ;  and, 
could  they  have  seized  upon  the  fugitive  very  privately,  instead 
of  complimenting  him  with  a  civic  feast  in  honor  of  the  agility 
which  he  displayed,  it  is  likely  they  might  have  delivered  the 
runaway  hostage  once  more  mto  the  hands  of  his  foemen.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  set  their  face  publicly  to  such  an  act  of 
violence,  and  therefore  they  contented  themselves  with  closely 
watching  Cleveland,  whom  they  determined  to  make  responsible 
for  any  aggression  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  pirates. 
Clevelandi  on  his  part,  easily  conjectured  that  the  motive  which 
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Go&  bad  for  suffering  his  hostage  to  escape,  was  to  leave  him 
answerable  for  all  consequences,  and,  relying  more  on  the  at- 
tachment and  intelligence  of  his  friend  and  adherent  Frederick 
Altamont,  alias  Jack  Bunce,  than  on  anything  else,  expected 
the  result  with  considerable  anxiety,  since  Uie  magistrates, 
though  they  continued  to  treat  him  with  dyility,  plainly  inti- 
mated they  would  regulate  his  treatment  by  the  behavior  of 
the  crew,  though  he  no  longer  commanded  them. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  some  reason  that  he  reckoned 
on  the  devoted  fidelity  of  Bunce  ;  for  no  sooner  did  that  trusty 
adherent  receive  from  Goffe,  and  the  boat's  crew,  the  news  c^f 
the  escape  of  Triptolemus,  than  he  immediately  concluded  it 
bad  been  favored  by  the  late  Captain,  in  order  liiat,  Cleveland 
being  either  put  to  death  or  consigned,  to  hopeless  imprBoo- 
sient^  Goffe  might  be  called  upon  to  resume  the  command  d 
the  vessel. 

*'  But  the  drunken  old  boatswain  shall  miss  his  mark,''  said 
Bunceto  his  confoderate  Pletcher ;  "  or  else  I  am  contented 
to  quit  the  name  of  Altamont,  and  be  called  Jack  Bunce,  or 
Jack  Dunce,  if  you  like  it  better,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter" 

Availing  himself  accordingly  of  a  sort  of  nautical  eloquence, 
which  his  enemies  termed  slack-jaw,  Bunce  set  before  the  crew, 
in  a  most  animated  manner,  the  disgrace  which  they  all  sus- 
tained by  their  Captain  remaining,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term 
it,  in  the  bilboes  without  any  hostage  to  answer  for  his  safety  i 
and  succeeded  so  far,  that,  besides  exciting  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content against  Goffe,  he  brought  the  crew  to  the  resolution  oC 
seizing  the  first  vessel  of  a  tolerable  appearance,  and  declaring 
that  the  sliip,  crew,  and  cargo  should  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  usage  which  Cleveland  should  receive  on  shore.  It  was 
judged  at  the  same  time  proper  t )  tr}'  the  faith  of  the  Orcadians, 
by  removing  from  the  roadstead  of  Kirkwall,  and  going  round 
to  that  of  Stromness,  where,  according  to  the  treaty  betwixt 
Provost  Torfe  and  Captain  Cleveland,  they  were  to  victual 
their  sloop.  They  resolved,  in  the  mean  time,  to  intrust  the 
command  of  the  vessel  to  a  council,  consisting  of  Goffe,  the 
boatswain,  and  Bunce  himself,  until  Cleveland  should  be  in  a 
situation  to  resume  his  command. 

These  resolutions  having  been  proposed  and  acceded  toi, 
they  weighed  anchor,  and  put  their  sloop  under  sail,  without 
experiencing  any  opposition  or  annoyance  from  the  battery; 
which  relieved  them  of  one  important  apprehension  ioddental 
to  their  situation,  • 
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CJap  on  more  sail,  punne,  up  with  yonr  fighu, 
GiTt  fire— the  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  vhelm  them  all ! 

Shaksfbasb* 

A  VERY  handsome  brig,  which,  with  several  other  vessels^ 
Was  the  property  c€  magnus  Troil,  the  great  Zetland  Udaller, 
had  received  on  board  that  magnate  himself,  his  two  lovelv 
daughters,  and  the  facetious  Claud  Halcro,  who,  for  frieno* 
ship's  sake  chiefly,  and  the  love  of  beauty  proper  to  his  poetical 
calling,  attended'  them  on  their  journey  from  Zetland  to  the 
capital  of  Orkney,  to  which  Noraa  had  referred  them,  as  tht 
{>lace  where  her  mystical  oracles  should  at  length  receive  a 
satisfactory  explanation. 

They  passed,  at  a  distance,  the  tremendous  clifls  of  the 
lonely  spot  of  earth  called  the  Fair  Isle,  which  at  an  equal  dis* 
tance  from  either  archipelago,  lies  in  the  sea  which  divides 
Orkney  from  Zetland ;  and  at  length,  after  some  baffling*  winds^ 
made  the  Start  of  Sanda.  0£E  the  headland  so  uam^,  they 
became  involved  in  a  strong  current,  well  known  1  /  those  who 
frequent  these  seas  as  the  Roost  ot  the  Start,  which  carried 
them  considerably  out  of  their  course,  and,  joined  *  ^  an  adverse 
wind,  forced  them  to  keep  on  the  east  side  cc  the  island  of 
Stronsa,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  lie  by  ^r  the  night  im 
Bapa  Sound,  since  the  navigation  in  dark  or  thick  weather, 
amongst  so  man^jr  low  island^  is  i^ither  pleasant  nor  safe. 

Oa  the  ensuing  morning  they  resumed  their  vc^age  under 
more  favorable  auspices ;  and  coasting  alocg  the  island  cf 
Stronsa,  whose  flat,  verdamt,  and  comparatively  fertile  shores 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dun  hills  and  dark  cliffs  of  thetr 
own  islands,  they  doubled  the  cape  called  the  Lamb  Head,  and 
stood  away  for  Kirkwall. 

They  had  scarce  opened  the  beautiful  bay  betwixt  Pomona 
and  Shapinsha,  and  the  sisters  were  :.vjnirtng  the  massive  church 
of  Jaint  Magnus,  as  it  was  first  seen  to  rise  from  amongst  the 
inferior  buildings  of  Kirkwall,  when  the  eyes  of  Magnus  and  oi 
Claud  Halcro  were  attracted  'r:  aA  object  which  they  thought 
more  interestiug.  Thi3  was  v  >  f ;  a<l  sloop  with  iier  sails  sc'w, 
which  Iiad  just  left  the  anchors-'; "  i  ''\e  bay,  :  d  was  running 
before  the  wuid  by  which  the  bri-  of  the  Udaller  was  beating  in. 
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*  A  tight  thing  that,  by  my  ancestors'  bones ! "  said  the  old 
Udaller ;  *'  but  I  cannot  make  out  of  what  country,  as  she 
shows  no  colors.     Spanish  built,  I  should  thmk  her/ 

"Ay,  ."  said  Claua  Halcro,  "  she  has  all  the  look  of  it* 
She  runs  before  the  wind  that  we  must  battle  with,  which  is 
the  wonted  way  vi  the  world.     As  glorious  John  says — 

Wl'  .  roomy  deck,  ind  suns  of  mighty  strength, 
Wli09e  low-laid  mouths  each  mountain  billow  hnref. 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  on  the  waves. 

Brenda  could  not  help  telling  Halcro,  when  he  had  spouted 
this  stanza  with  great  enthusiasm,  ^  that  though  the  descrip- 
tion was  more  like  a  first-rate  than  a  sloop,  yet  the  simile  a.  the 
sea-wasp  served  but  indifferently  for  either/' 

^  A  sea-wasp  ?  "  said  Magnus,  looking  with  some  surprise^ 
AS  the  sloop,  shifting  her  course,  suddenly  bore  down  on  them 
r— '*  Egad,  I  wish  she  may  not  show  us  presently  that  she  has  a 
sting  I " 

What  the  Udaller  said  in  jest  was  fulfilled  in  earnest ;  for, 
without  hoisting  colors  or  hailing,  two  shots  were  discharged 
from  the  sloop,  one  of  which  ran  dipping  and  dancing  upon  the 
water,  just  ahead  of  the  Zetlander's  bows,  while  the  other  went 
through  his  mainsail. 

Magnus  caught  up  a  speaking-trumpet,  and  hailed  the  sloops 
to  demand  what  she  was,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
unprovoked  aggression.  He  was  only  answered  by  the  stern 
command — ''  Down  topsails  instantly,  and  lay  your  mainsail  to 
the  mast — ^you  shall  see  who  we  are  presently." 
,  There  were  no  means  with  >  i  the  reach  of  possibility  by 
which  obedience  could  be  evaded,  where  it  would  instantly 
iiave  been  enforced  by  a  broadside  ;  and,  with  much  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  sisters  and  Ciaud  Halcro,  mixed  with  anger  and 
astonishment  on  that  of  the  Udaller,  the  brig  lay-to  to  await 
the  commands  of  the  captors. 

The  sloop  immediately  lowered  a  boat,  with  six  anned 
hand?  commanded  by  Jack  Bunce,  which  rowed  direcdy  for 
the!:  rrize.  As  they  approached  her  Ciaud  Halcro  whispered 
to  the  Udaller — "  If  what  we  hear  of  buccaniers  be  true,  these 
men,  with  their  silk  scarfs  and  vestts,  have  the  very  cut  of 
them." 

*  My  daughters  !  my  dau^ter<( !  ^'  muttered  Magnus  to  him- 
self, with  such  en  agony  as  only  a  lather  could  feel — "Go  down 
below  and  hide  yourselves,  ^irls,  whii?  I " 

He  threw  down  his  speaking  trumpet  and  seized  on  a  hand* 
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spike^  while  his  daughters,  more  afraid  of  the  consequences  of 
his  fiery  temper  to  himself  than  of  anything  else,  hung  round 
him,  and  begged  him  to  make  no  resistance.  Claud  Halcro 
united  his  entreaties,  adding,  "  It  were  best  pacify  the  fellows 
with  fair  words.  They  might,"  he  said,  "  be  Dunkirkers,  or 
insolent  man-of-war's-men  on  a  frolic." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Magnus,  "  it  is  the  sloop  which  the 
yagger  told  us  of.  But  I  will  take  your  advice — I  will  have 
patience  for  these  girls'  sakes  ;  yet " 

He  had  no  time  to  conclude  the  sentence,  for  Bunce  jumped 
on  board  with  his  party,  and  drawing  his  cutlass,  struck  it  u[X)n 
the  companion-ladder,  and  declared  tlie  ship  was  theirs. 

"  By  what  warrant  or  authority  do  you  stop  us  on  the  high 
seas  ?  "  said  Magnus. 

"  Here  are  half-a-dozen  of  warrants,"  said  Bunce,  showing 
the  pistols  which  were  hung  round  him,  according  to  a  pirate 
fashion  already  mentioned ;  **  choose  which  you  like,  old  gen- 
tleman, and  you  shall  have  the  perusal  of  it  presently." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  intend  to  rob  us  ?  "  said  Magnus. — 
**  So  be  it — we  have  no  means  to  help  it — only  be  civil  to  the 
women,  and  take  what  you  please  from  the  vessel.  There  is 
not  much,  but  I  will  and  can  make  it  worth  more  if  you  use  us 
well." 

"  Civil  to  the  women  ! "  said  Fletcher,  who  had  also  come 
on  board  with  the  gang — "  when  were  we  else  than  civil  to 
them  ?  ay,  and  kind  to  boot  ? — Look  here.  Jack  Bunce  I  what 
a  trim-going  little  thing  here  is  I — By  G — ^  she  shall  make  a 
cruise  with  us,  come  of  old  Squaretoes  what  will  I  " 

He  seized  upon  the  terrified  Brenda  with  one  hand,  and  in- 
solently pulled  back  with  the  other  the  hood  of  the  mantle  in 
which  she  had  mufHed  herself. 

"  Help,  father  I — ^help,  Minna  ! "  exclaimed  the  affrighted 
girl ;  unconscious,  at  the  moment,  that  they  were  unable  to  ren- 
der her  assistance. 

Magnus  again  uplifted  the  handspike,  but  Bunce  stopped  his 
hand. — **  Avast,  father  I  "  he  said,  "  or  you  will  make  a  bad 
tT>yage  of  it  presently — And  you,  Fletcher,  let  go  the  girl  I  " 

"  And  d — n  me  !  why  should  I  let  her  go  ?  "  said  Fletcher. 

"  Because  I  command  you,  Dick,"  said  the  other,  "  and 
because  V\\  make  it  a  quarrel  else. — And  now  let  me  know, 
beauties,  is  there  one  of  you  bears  that  queer  heathen  name  of 
Minna,  for  which  I  have  a  certain  sort  of  regard } " 

"Gallant  sir!"  said  Halcro,  "unquestionably  it  b  because 
you  have  some  poetry  in  your  heart." 
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•*  I  have  had  enough  of  it  in  my  mouth  m  tny  tutie,  *  in^ 
fcwered  Bunce ;  "  but  that  day  is  by,  old  gentleman — however, 
I  shall  soon  find  out  which  of  these  girls  is  Minna. — Throw 
back  your  mufflings  from  your  faces,  r.nd  don'  be  afraid,  my 
Lindamiras ;  no  one  here  shall  meddle  with  you  to  do  you 
wrong.  On  my  soul,  two  pretty  wenche?  ! — I  wish  I  were  at 
sea  in  an  egg-shell,  and  a  rock  under  my  lee-bow,  if  I  would 
wish  a  better  leaguer  lass  than  the  worst  of  them . — Hark  you, 
my  girls  ;  which  of  you  would  like  to  swing  in  a  rover's  ham- 
mock ? — ^you  should  have  gold  for  the  gathering  I  " 

The  terrified  maidens  clung  close  together,  and  grew  pale 
at  the  bold  and  familiar  language  of  the  desperate  libertine. 

"  Nay,  don't  be  frightened,"  said  he ;  "no  one  shall  serve 
undet  the  noble  Altamont  but  by  her  own  free  choice — there  is 
no  pressing  amongst  gentlemen  of  fortune.  And  do  not  look  so 
shy  upon  me  neither,  as  if  I  spoke  of  what  you  never  thought 
of  before.  One  of  you,  at  least,  has  heard  of  Captain  Cleve* 
land,  the  Rover." 

Brenda  grew  still  paler,  but  the  blood  mounted  at  once  in 
Minna's  cheeks,  on  hearing  the  name  of  her  lover  tlnis  unex« 
pectedly  introduced ;  for  the  scene  was  in  itself  so  confounding, 
that  the  idea  of  the  vessel's  being  the  consort  of  which  Cleve- 
land had  spoken  at  Burgh  Westra,  had  occurred  to  no  one 
save  the  Udaller. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Bunce,  with  a  familiar  nod,  **  and  I 
will  hold  my  course  accordingly. — You  need  not  be .  afraid  of 
any  injury,  father,''  he  added,  addressing  Magnus  familiarly ; 
"  and  though  I  have  made  many  a  pretty  girl  pay  tribute  in 
my  time,  yet  yours  shall  go  ashore  without  either  wrong  or 
ransom." 

"  If  you  will  assure  me  of  that,"  said  Magnus,  ")rou  are  as 
Ivelcome  to  the  brig  and  cargo,  as  ever  I  made  man  welcome 
to  a  can  of  punch." 

"  And  it  is  no  bad  thing  that  same  can  of  punch,"  saidl 
Bunce,  "  if  we  had  any  one  that  could  mix  it  well." 

"I  will  do  it,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "with  any  man  that 
ever  squeezed  lemon — Eric  Scambester,  the  punch-maker  of 
Burgh  Westra,  being  alone  excepted." 

"  And  you  are  within  a  grapnel's  length  of  him,  too,"  said 
the  Udaller. — "Go  down  below,  my  girls,"  be  add  2d,  "and 
send  up  the  rare  old  man,  and  the  punch-bowl." 

"  The  punch-bowl  I  "  said  Fletcher ;  "  I  say,  the  bucket, 
d — n  me  ! — ^Talk  of  bowls  in  the  cabin  of  a  paltry  merchant 
man,  but  not  to  gentlemen  strollers — rovers,  I  would  %9.^^* 
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eorrecting  himself,  as  he  observed  that  Bunce  looked  sour  at 
the  mistake. 

'*  And  I  say,  these  two  pretty  girls  shall  stay  on  deck,  and 
fill  my  can,"  said  Bunce ;  '*  I  deserve  some  attendance,  at 
least,  for  all  my  generosity.*' 

"  And  they  shall  fill  mine,  too,"  said  Fletcher—"  they  shall 
fill  it  to  the  brim  I — ^and  I  w?ll  have  a  kiss  for  every  drop  they 
spill — broil  me  if  I  won't !  " 

"  Why,  then,  I  tell  you,  you  shan't  I"  said  Bunce;  "for  I'll 
be  d— d  if  any  one  shall  kiss  Minna  but  one,  and  that's  neither 
you  nor  I ;  and  her  other  little  bit  of  a  consort  shall  'scape  for 
company ; — there  are  plenty  of  willing  wenches  in  Orkney. — 
And  so,  now  I  think  on  it,  these  girls  shall  go  down  below,  and 
bolt  themselves  into  the  cabin  ;  and  we  shall  have  the  punch 
tip  here  on  deck,  alfresco^  as  the  old  gentleman  proposes." 

"  Why,  Jack,  I  wish  you  knew  your  own  mind,"  said  Flet- 
cher ;  "  I  have  been  your  messmate  these  two  years,  and  I  love 
you ;  and  yet  fiay  me  like  a  wild  bullock,  «&  you  have  not  as 
many  humors  as  a  monkey  — And  what  shall  we  have  to  make 
a  little  fun  of,  since  you  have  sent  the  girls  down  below  ? " 

"  Why,  we  will  have  Master  Punch-maker  here,"  answered 
Bunce,  "  to  give  us  toasts,  and  sing  us  songs.  And  in  the 
mean  time,  you  there  stand  by  sheets  and  tacks,  and  get  her 
under  weigh  I — and  you,  steersman,  as  you  would  keep  your 
brains  in  your  skull,  keep  her  under  the  stem  of  the  sloop. — If 
you  attempt  to  play  us  any  trick,  I  will  scuttle  your  sconce  as 
if  it  were  an  old  calabash  I " 

The  vessel  was  accordingly  got  unde.  weigh,  and  moved 
slowly  on  in  the  wake  of  the  sloop,  which,  as  had  been  previ- 
ously agreed  upon,  held  her  course  not  to  return  to  the  Bay  of 
Kirkwall,  but  for  an  excellent  roadstead  called  Inganess  Bay» 
formed  by  a  promontory  which  extends  to  the  eastward  two  or 
^iiree  miles  from  the  Orcadian  metropolis,  and  where  the  ves^ 
^Is  might  conveniently  lie  at  anchor,  while  the  rovers  main* 
tained  any  communication  with  the  magistrates  which  the  new 
state  of  things  seemed  to  require. 

Meanwhile  Claud  Habere  had  exerted  his  utmost  talents  in 
compounding  a  bucketful  of  punch  for  the  use  of  the  pirates, 
which  they  drank  out  of  large  cans ;  the  ordinary  seamen,  as 
well  as  Bunce  and  Fletcher,  who  acted  as  officers,  dipping 
them  into  the  bucket  with  very  little  ceremony,  as  they  came 
and  went  upon  their  duty.  Magnus,  who  was  particularly 
apprehensive  that  liquor  might  awaken  the  brutal  passions  of 
these  desperadoes^  was  yet  so  much  astonished  at  the  quanti* 
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ties  which  he  saw  them  drink,  without  producing  any  visible 
effect  upon  their  reason,  that  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise  to  Bunce  himself,  who,  wild  as  he  was,  yet  appeared  by 
far  the  most  civil  and  conversable  of  his  party,  and  whom  he 
was,  perhaps,  desirous  to  conciliate,  by  a  compliment  of  which 
all  boon  topers  know  the  value. 

•'  Bones  of  Saint  Magnus  1 "  said  the  Udaller,  "  I  used  to 
think  I  took  off  my  can  like  a  gentleman ;  but  to  see  your  men 
swallow.  Captain,  one  would  think  their  stomachs  were  as 
bottomless  as  the  hole  of  Laifell  in  Foula,  which  I  have  sounded 
myself  with  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms.  By  my  soul,  the 
Bicker  of  Saint  Magnus  were  but  a  sip  to  them  1 " 

•*  In  our  way  of  life,  sir,"  answered  Bunce,  "  there  is  no 
stint  till  duty  calls,  or  the  puncheon  is  drunk  out." 

"  By  my  word,  sir,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "  I  believe  there  is 
not  one  of  your  people  but  could  drink  out  the  mickle  bicker 
of  Scarpa,  which  was  always  offered  to  the  bishop  of  Orkney 
brimful  of  the  best  bummock  that  ev^r  was  brewed."  * 

"  If  drinking  could  make  them  bishops,"  said  Bunce,  "  I 
should  have  a  reverend  crew  of  tliem  ;  but  as  they  have  no 
other  clerical  qualities  about  them,  I  do  not  propose  that  they 
shall  get  drunk  to-day  ;  so  we  will  cut  our  drink  with  a  song." 

"Andril  sing  it,  by !"  said  or  swore  Dick  Fletcher, 

and  instantly  struck  up  the  old  ditty — 

'*  It  a  was  ship,  and  a  ship  of-  fame, 
Launch'd  on  the  stocks,  bound  for  the  main. 
With  an  hundred  and  fifty  brisk  voung  men. 
All  pick'd  and  chosen  every  one/' 

•*  I  would  sooner  be  keel-hauled  than  hear  that  song  over 
again,"  said  Bunce;  "and  confound  your  lantern  jaws,  you 
can  squeeze  nothing  else  out  of  them !  " 

"By ,"  said  Fletcher,  "I  will  sing  my  song,  whether^ 

jrou  like  it  or  no  ; "  and  again  he  sung,  with  the  doleful  tone  of  * 
a  north-easter  whistling  through  sheets  and  shrouds — 

•*  Captain  Glen  was  our  captain's  name  ; 
A  very  gallant  and  brisk  young  man  ; 
As  bold  a  sailor  as  e'er  went  to  sea. 
And  we  were  bound  for  High  Barlxiry/ 

"I  tell  you  again,"  said  Bunce,  "we  will  have  none  of  vouf 
screech-owl  music  here ;  and  Til  be  d— d  if  you  shall  sit  here 
and  make  that  infernal  noise  ! " 

•*  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Fletcher,  getting  uft 

*  Liquor  brewed  for  a  Christmae  trau. 
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''I'n  sing  when  I  walk  about,  and  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  ifi 
that,  Jack  Bunce."  And  so,  getting  up  from  his  seat,  he  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  sloop,  croaking  out  his  long  and  dis- 
astrous ballad. 

"  You  see  how  I  manage  them,*'  said  Bunce,  with  a  smile 
of  self-applause — "  allow  that  fellow  two  strides  on  his  own  way, 
and  you  make  a  mutineer  of  him  for  life.  But  I  tie  him  strict 
up,  and  he  follows  me  as  kindly  as  a  fowler's  spaniel  after  he 
has  got  a  good  beating. — And  now  your  toast  and  your  song, 
sir,"  addressing  Halcro ;  "  or  rather  your  song  without  your 
toast  I  have  got  a  toast  for  myself.  Here  is  success  to  all 
roving  blades,  and  confusion  to  ail  honest  men  I " 

^'  I  should  be  sony  to  drink  that  toast,  if  I  could  help  it,** 
said  Magnus  Troil. 

''What!  you  reckon  yourself  one  of  the  honest  folks,  I 
warrant  ? "  said  Bunce. — "  Tell  me  your  trade,  and  I'll  tell  y#u 
what  I  think  of  it  As  for  the  punch-maker  here,  I  knew  him 
at  first  glance  to  be  a  tailor,  who  has,  therefore,  no  more  pre- 
tensions to  be  honest,  than  he  has  not  to  be  mangy*  But  you 
are  some  High  Dutch  skipper,  I  warrant  me,  that  tramples  on 
the  cross  when  he  b  in  Japan«  and  denies  his  religion  for  a 
day's  gain." 

"  No,"  replied  the  Udaller,  "  I  am  a  gentleman  of  Zetland." 

"  Oh,  what  I "  retorted  the  satirical  Mr.  Bunce,  "  you  are 
come  from  the  happy  climate  where  gin  b  a  groat  a  bottle,  and 
where  there  is  daylight  forever  ? " 

"  At  your  service.  Captain,"  said  the  Udaller,  suppressing 
with  much  pain  some  dbposition  to  resent  these  jests  on  hb 
country,  although  under  every  risk,  and  at  all  dbadvantage. 

"  At  my  service  ! "  said  Bunce — "  Ay,  if  there  was  a  rope 
stretched  from  the  wreck  to  the  beach,  you  would  be  at  my 
service  to  cut  the  hawser,  m^ktfloatsome  ^xAjetsome  of  ship 
and  caigo,  and  well  if  you  did  not  give  me  a  rap  on  the  head 
with  the  back  of  the  cutty  axe ;  and  you  call  yourself  honest  ? 
But  never  mind — here  goes  the  aforesaid  toast — and  do  you 
sing  me  a  song,  Mr.  Fashioner ;  and  look  it  be  as  good  as  your 
punch." 

Halcro,  internally  praying  for  the  powers  of  a  new  Timotheus, 
to  turn  his  strain  and  check  his  auditor's  pride,  as  glorious 
John  had  it,  began  a  heart-soothing  ditty  with  the  following 
UQes>— 

''Maidens  fresh  as  fairest  rose, 
Listen  to  this  faiy  of  mine.** 

I  will  hear  nothing  of  maidens  or  roses,'*  said  fiunce  j  '^k 
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{xitB  me  in  mind  what  sort  of  a  cai^  we  hafve  gbt  on  board ; 

And,  by ^  I  will  be  true  to  ray  messmate  and  my  captain  as 

long  as  I  can  I — And  now  I  think  on't,  1*11  have  no  more  punch 
either— that  last  cup  made  innovation,  and  I  am  not  to  plajr 
Cassio  to-night — and  if  I  drink  not,  nobody  else  shall" 

So  saving,  he  manfully  kicked  over  the  bucket,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  applications  made  to  it,  was  still 
half  full,  got  up  from  his  seat,  shook  himself  a  little  to  rights, 
as  he  expressed  it,  cocked  his  hat,  and,  walking  the  quarter- 
deck with  an  air  of  dignity,  gave,  by  word  and  signal,  the 
orders  for  bringing  the  ships  to  anchor,  which  were  readily 
obeyed  by  both,  Goffe  being  then,  in  all  probalnlity,  past  any 
rational  state  of  interference. 

The  Udaller,  in  the  mean  time,  condoled  with  Halcro  en 
their  situation.  ''  It  is  bad  enough,"  aaid  the  tou^  old  Norse- 
man ;  *'  for  these  are  rank  rogues — ^and  yet,  were  it  not  for  the 
girls,  I  should  not  fear  them.  That  young  vaporing  fellow, 
who  seems  to  command,  b  iK>t  such  a  bom  devil  as  he  might 
have  been." 

"He  has  queer  humors,  though,"  said  Halcio;  **and  I 
wish  we  were  loose  from  him.  To  kick  down  a  bucket  faaK 
full  of  the  best  punch  ever  was  made,  and  to  cut  me  short  In 
the  sweetest  song  I  ever  wrote, — I  promise  you,  I  do  not  know 
what  he  ma}'  do  next — it  is  next  door  to  madness." 

Meanwhile,  the  ships  being  brought  to  anchor,  the  vafiant 
Lieutenant  Bunce  called  upon  Fletcher,  and,  resuming  his  seat 
by  hb  unwilling  passengers,  he  told  them  thev  should  see  what 
message  he  was  about  to  send  to  the  wittols  of  Kirkwall,  as 
they  were  something  concerned  in  it.  •*  It  shall  run  in  Didt's 
name,"  he  said,  "  as  well  as  in  mine.  I  love  to  give  the  poor 
young  fellow  a  little  countenance  now  and  then— don't  I,  Dick, 
you  d — d  stupid  ass  ? " 

**  Why,  yes.  Jack  Runce,"  said  Dick,  **  I  can't  say  but  as 
you  do— only  you  are  alwa3rs  bullocking  one  about  sometfain|^ 
or  other,  too— but,  howsomdever,  d'ye  see " 

**  Enough  said — belay  your  law,  Dick,"  said  Bunce,  and 
proceeded  to  write  his  epistle,  which,  being  read  aloud,  proved 
to  be  of  the  following  tenor : — "  For  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  Kirkwall — Gentlemen,  As,  contrary  to  your  good  faith  given, 
you  have  not  sent  us  on  board  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  our 
Captain  remaining  on  shore  at  your  request,  these  come  to  teD 
you,  we  are  not  thus  to  be  trined  with.  We  have  already  in 
our  possession  a  brig  with  a  family  of  distinction,  its  owners 
and  passengers ;  and  as  you  deal  with  our  Captain^  so  will  urn 
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deal  witb  than  in  evfery  respect  And  as  this  19  the  first,  so 
assure  yourselves  it  shall  not  be  the  last  damage  which  we  will 
do  to  your  town  and  trade,  if  you  do  not  send  on  board  our 
Captain  and  supply  us  with  stores  according  to  treaty. 

"  Given  on  board  the  brig  Mergoose  of  Burgh  Westra,  lying 
in  Inganess  Bay.  Witness  our  hands,  commanders  of  the 
Fortune's  Favorite,  and  gentlemen  adventurers." 

He  then  subscribed  himself  Frederick  Altamont,  and  handed 
the  letter  to  Fletcher,  who  read  the  said  subscription  with  much 
difficulty ;  and  admiring  the  sound  of  it  very  much,  swore  he 
would  have  a  new  name  himself,  and  the  rather  that  Fletcher 
was  the  roost  crabbed  word  to  spell  and  conster,  he  believed, 
in  the  whole  dictionary.  He  subscribed  himself  accordingly^ 
Timothy  Tugmutton. 

"  Will  you  not  add  a  few  lines  to  the  coxcombs  ? "  said 
Bunce,  addressing  Magnus. 

**  Not  I,"  returned  the  Udaller,  stubborn  in  his  ideas  p£ 
right  and  wrong,  even  in  so  formidable  an  emergency.  "  The 
magistrates  of  Kirkwall    know  their  duty,  and  were  I  they 

"  But  here  the  recollection  that  his  daughters  were  at 

the  mercy  of  these  ruffians,  blanked  the  bold  visage  of  Magnus 
Troil,  and  checked  the  defiance  which  was  just  about  to  issue 
from  his  lips. 

"  D — n  me,"  said  Bunce,  who  easily  conjectured  what  was 
passing  in  the  mind  of  his  prisoner — "  that  pause  would  have 
told  well  on  the  stage — it  would  have  brought  down  pit,  box 
and  gallery,  egad,  as  Bayes  has  it." 

''  I  will  hear  nothing  of  Bayes,"  said  Claud  Halcro  (himself 
a  little  elevated) ;  ''  it  is  an  impudent  satire  on  glorious  John ; 
but  he  tickled  Buckingham  of!  for  it. 

'  In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand 
A  man  so  various*—' " 

**  Hold  your  peace  ! "  said  Bunce,  drowning  the  voice  of  the 
admirer  of  Dryden  in  louder  and  more  vehement  asseveration, 
"  the  Rehearsal  is  the  best  farce  ever  was  written — ^and  I'll 
make  him  kiss  the  gunner's  daughter  that  denies  it.  D — n  me,. 
I  was  the  best  Prince  Prettyman  ever  walked  the  boards — 

*  Sometimes  a  fisher's  son,  sometimes  a  prince/ 
But  let  us  to  business. — Hark  ye,  old  gentleman  "  (to  Magnus;, 
"  you  have  a  sort  of  sulkiness  about  you,  for  which  some  of  my 
profession  would  cut  your  ears  out  of  your  head,  and  broil  them 
for  your  dinner  with  red  pepper.  I  have  known  Goffe  do  so 
to  a  poor  devil,  for  looking  sour  and  dangerous  when  he  saw 
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his  sloop  go  to  Davy  Jones's  locker  with  his  only  son  onboard. 
But  I'm  a  spirit  of  another  sort ;  and  if  you  or  the  ladies  are 
ill  used,  it  shall  be  the  Kirkwall  people's  fault,  and  not  mine, 
and  that's  fair ;  and  so  you  had  better  let  them  know  your 
condition  and  your  circumstances,  and  so  forth, — and  that*s 
fair  too." 

Magnus,  thus  exhorted,  took  up  the  pen,  and  attempted  to 
write  ;  but  his  high  spirit  so  struggled  with  his  paternal  anxiety, 
that  his  hand  refused  its  ofhce.  "  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  said, 
after  one  or  two  illegible  attempts  to  write — "  I  cannot  form  a 
letter,  if  all  our  lives  depended  upon  it" 

And  he  could  not,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  so  suppress  the 
convulsive  emotions  which  he  experienced,  but  that  they 
agitated  his  whole  frame.  The  willow  which  bends  to  the 
tempest  often  escapes  better  than  the  oak  which  resists  it ;  and 
so,  in  great  calamities,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  light  and 
frivolous  spirits  recover  their  elasticity  and  presence  of  mind 
sooner  than  those  of  a  loftier  character.  In  the  present  case 
Claud  Halcro  was  fortunately  able  to  perform  the  task  which 
the  deeper  feelings  of  his  friend  and  patron  refused.  He  took 
the  pen,  and,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  explained  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  cruel  risks  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  insinuating  at  the  same  time  as  delicately 
as  he  could  express  it,  that,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  country, 
the  life  and  honor  of  its  citizens  should  be  a  dearer  object  than 
even  the  apprehension  or  punishment  of  the  guilty ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  qualify  the  last  expression  as  much  as  possible, 
for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  pirates. 

Bunce  read  over  the  letter,  which  fortunately  met  his  appro- 
bation ;  and  on  seeing  the  name  of  Claud  Halcro  at  the  bot- 
tom, he  exclaimed,  in  great  surprise,  and  with  more  energetic 
expressions  of  asseveration  than  we  choose  to  record — **  Why, 
you  are  the  little  fellow  that  played  the  fiddle  to  old  Manager 
Gadabout's  company,  at  Hogs  Norton,  the  first  season  I  came 
out  there  1  I  thought  I  knew  your  catchword  of  glorious 
John." 

At  another  time  this  recognition  might  not  have  been  very 
grateful  to  Halcro*s  minstrel  pride  ;  but  as  matters  stood  with 
him,  the  discovery  of  a  golden  mine  could  not  have  made  him 
more  happy.  He  instantly  remembered  the  very  hopeful  young 
performer  who  came  out  in  Don  Sebastian,  and  judiciously 
added,  that  the  muse  of  glorious  John  had  never  received  such 
excellent  support  during  the  time  that  he  was  first  (he  might 
luive  added,  and  only)  violin  to  Mr.  Gadabout's  company. 
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•*  Why,  yes,"  said  Bunce,  "  I  believe  you  are  right — I  think 
I  might  have  shaken  the  scene  as  well  as  Booth  or  Betterton 
cither.  But  I  was  destined  to  figure  on  other  boards  "  (striking 
his  foot  upon  the  deck),  "  and  I  believe  I  must  stick  by  them, 
till  I  find  no  board  at  all  to  support  me.  But  now,  old 
acquaintance,  I  will  do  something  for  you — slue  yourself  this 
way  a  bit — I  would  have  you  solus."  They  leaned  over  the 
taftrail,  while  Bunce  whispered  with  more  seriousness  than  he 
usually  showed,  "  I  am  sorry  for  this  honest  old  heart  of  Nor- 
way pine — ^blight  me  if  I  am  not — and  for  the  daughters,  too 
— besides  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  befriending  one  of  them. 
I  can  be  a  wild  fellow  with  a  willing  lass  of  the  game  ;  but  to 
such  decent  and  innocent  creatures — d — n  me,  I  am  Scipio  at 
Numantia,  and  Alexander  in  the  tent  of  Darius.  You  remem- 
ber how  I  touch  off  Alexander  ? "  (here  he  started  into  heroics) ; 

** '  Thus  from  the  grave  I  rise  to  save  mv  love ; 

All  draw  your  swords,  with  wings  of  lightning  move. 
When  I  rush  on,  sure  none  will  dare  to  stay — 
Tis  beauty  calls,  and  glory  shows  the  way.'  " 

Claud  Halcro  failed  not  to  bestow  the  necessary  commenda- 
tions on  his  declamation,  declaring  that,  in  his  opinion  as  an 
honest  man,  he  had  always  thought  Mr.  Altamont's  giving  that 
speech  far  superior  in  tone  and  energy  to  Betterton. 

Bunce,  or  Altamont,  wrung  his  hand  tenderly.  "  Ah,  you 
flatter  me,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said ;  "  yet  why  had  not  the 
public  some  of  your  judgment  1 — I  should  not  then  have  been 
at  this  pass.  Heaven  knows,  my  dear  Mr.  Halcro — Heaven 
knows  with  what  pleasure  I  could  keep  you  on  board  with  me, 
just  that  I  might  have  one  friend  who  loves  as  much  to  hear, 
as  I  do  to  recite,  the  choicest  pieces,  of  our  finest  dramatic 
authors.  The  most  of  us  are  beasts — and,  for  the  Kirkwall 
hostage  yonder,  he  uses  me,  egad,  as  I  use  Fletcher,  I  think, 
and  huffs  me  the  more,  the  more  I  do  for  him.  But  how 
delightful  would  it  be  in  a  tropic  night,  when  the  ship  was 
hanging  on  the  breeze,  with  a  broad  and  steady  sail,  for  me  to 
rehearse  Alexander,  with  you  for  my  pit,  box,  and  gallery  I 
Nay  (for  you  are  a  follower  of  the  muses,  as  I  remember),  who 
knows  but  you  and  I  might  be  the  means  of  inspiring,  like 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  a  pure  taste  into  our  companions,  and 
softening  their  manners,  while  we  excited  their  better  feelings  ? " 

This  was  spoken  with  so  much  unction,  that  Claud  Halcro 
began  to  be  afraid  he  had  both  made  the  actual  punch  over 
potent,  and  mixed  too  many  bewitching  ingredients  in  the  cup 
•f  flattery  which  Ixe  had  administered ;  and  that,  under  the 
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influence  of  both  potions,  die  sentimental  pmte  might  detain 
him  by  force^  merely  to  realize  the  scenes  which  lus  imagination 
presented.  The  conjuncture  was,  however,  too  delicate  to 
admit  of  any  active  effort  on  Halcro's  part  to  redeem  bis 
blunder,  and  therefore  he  only  returned  the  tender  pressure  of 
his  friend's  hand,  and  uttered  the  interjection  ^  alas  1 "  in  as 
pathetic  a  tone  as  he  could. 

Bunce  immediately  resumed:  "You  are  right,  my  friend, 
these  are  but  vain  visions  of  felicity,  and  it  remains  but  for  the 
unhappy  Altamont  to  serve  the  friend  to  whom  he  is  now  to 
bid  farewell.  I  have  determined  to  put  you  and  the  two  girls 
ashore,  with  Fletcher  for  your  protection  ;  and  so  call  up  the 
young  women,  and  let  them  be  gone  before  the  devil  get  aboard 
of  me,  or  of  some  one  else.  You  will  carry  my  letter  to  the 
magistrates,  and  second  it  with  your  own  eloquence,  and  assure 
them,  that  if  they  hurt  but  one  hair  of  Cleveland's  head,  there 
will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot" 

Relieved  at  heart  by  this  unexpected  termination  of  Bunce's 
harangue,  Halcro  descended  the  companion-ladder  two  steps 
at  a  time,  and  knocking  at  the  cabin  door,  could  scarce  find 
intelligible  language  enough  to  say  his  errand.  The  sisters, 
hearing  with  unexpected  joy  that  they  were  to  be  set  ashore, 
muffled  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and,  when  they  learned  that 
the  boat  was  hoisted  out,  came  hastily  on  deck,  where  they 
were  apprised,  for  the  first  time,  to  their  great  horror,  that 
their  father  was  still  to  remain  on  board  of  the  pirate. 

"  We  will  remain  with  him  at  every  risk,"  said  Minna — "we 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  him,  were  it  but  for  an  instant — 
we  will  live  and  die  with  him  I " 

"  We  shall  aid  him  more  surely,"  said  ^enda,  who  compre- 
hended the  nature  of  their  situation  better  than  Minna,  "by 
interesting  the  people  of  Kirkwall  to  grant  these  gentlemen's 
demands." 

"  Spoken  like  an  angel  of  sense  and  beauty,"  said  Bunce ; 
"and  now  away  with  you;  for,  d — n  me,  if  this  is  not  like 
having  a  lighted  linstock  in  the  powder-room — ^if  yon  speak 
another  word  more,  confound  me  sf  I  know  how  I  shall  bring 
myself  to  part  with  you  1 " 

"  Go,  in  God's  name,  my  daughters,"  said  Magnus,  "  I  am 
in  God's  hand  ;  and  when  you  are  gone  I  shall  care  little  for 
myself — ^and  I  shall  think  and  say,  as  long  as  I  live,  that  this 
good  gentleman  deserves  a  better  trade. — Go— go— away  with 
you  I  " — ^for  they  yet  lingered  in  unwillingness  to  leave  him. 

"  Suy  not  to  kiss,"  said  Buncc^  "for  fear  I  be  tempted  t» 
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ask  my  share.  Into  the  boat  with  you— yet  stop  an  instant.** 
He  drew  the  three  captives  apart — "  Fletcher,"  said  he,  **  will 
answer  for  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  and  will  see  you  safe  off  the 
sea-beach.  But  how  to  answer  for  Fletcher,  I  know  not,  except 
by  trustii^  Mr.  Halcro  with  this  little  guarantee," 

He  offered  the  minstrel  a  small  double-barrelled  pistol^ 
which,  he  said,  was  loaded  with  a  brace  of  balls.  Minna 
observed  Halcro's  hand  tremble  as  he  stretched  it  out  to  take 
the  weapon.  "  Give  it  to  me,  sir,"  she  said,  taking  it  from  the 
outlaw ;  "  and  trust  to  me  for  defending  my  sister  and  myself." 

"  Bravo,  bravo  !  "  shouted  Bunce.  "  There  spoke  a  wench 
worthy  of  Cleveland,  the  King  of  Rovers  1 " 

"  ClcFeland  ! "  repeated  Minna,  ^  do  you  then  know  that 
Cleveland,  whom  you  have  twice  named  ? " 

"Know  him!  Is  there  a  man  alive, **  said  Bunce,  "that 
knows  bettet  than  I  do  the  best  and  stoutest  fellow  ever  stepped 
betwixt  stem  and  stem  ?  When  he  is  out  dL  the  bilboes,  as 
please  Heaven  he  shall  soon  be,  I  reckon  to  see  you  come  on 
board  of  us,  and  reign  the  queen  of  every  sea  we  sail  over.—* 
You  have  got  the  little  guardian,  I  suppose  you  know  how  to 
use  it.  If  Fletcher  behaves  ill  to  you,  you  need  only  draw  up 
this  piece  of  iron  with  your  thumb,  ^o — ^and  if  he  persists,  it  is 
but  crooking  your  pretty  forefinger  thus,  and  I  shall  lose  the 
most  dutiful  messmate  that  ever  man  had — though,  d — ^n  the 
dog,  he  will  deserve  his  death  if  he  disobeys  my  orders.  And 
now,  into  the  boat — ^but  stay,  one  kiss  for  Cleveland's  sake." 

Brenda,  in  deadly  terror,  endured  his  courtesy,  but  Minna, 
stepping  back  with  disdain,  offered  her  hand.  Bunce  laughed, 
but  kissed,  with  a  theatrical  air,  the  fair  hand  which  she  ex- 
tended as  a  ransom  for  her  lips,  and  at  length  the  sisters  and 
Halcro  were  placed  in  the  boat,  which  rowed  off  under  Fletcher's 
command. 

Bunce  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  soliloquizing  after  the 
manner  of  his  original  profession.  "  Were  this  told  at  Port* 
Royal  now,  or  at  the  ble  of  Providence,  or  in  the  Petits  Guaves, 
I  wonder  what  they  would  say  of  me !  Why,  that  I  was  a  good 
natured  milksop — a  Jack-a-lent — an  ass. — ^Well,  let  them.  I 
have  done  enough  of  bad  to  think  about  it ;  it  is  worth  while 
doing  one  good  action,  if  it  were  but  for  the  rarity  of  the  thing, 
and  to  put  one  in  good  humor  with  one's-self."    Then  turning 

to  Magnus  Troil,  he  proceeded — "  By these  are  bonarobas, 

these  daughters  of  yours.  The  eldest  would  make  her  fortune 
on  the  London  boards.  What  a  dashing  attitude  the  wench 
had  with  her,  as  she  seized  the  pistol !— d — n  me,  that  touch 
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would  have  broi^ht  the  house  down.  What  a  Roxalana  the 
jade  would  have  made ! "  (for,  in  his  oratory,  Bunce,  like  San- 
cho's  gossip,  Thomas  Cecial,  was  apt  to  use  the  most  energetic 
word  which  came  to  hand,  without  accurately  considering  its 

Eropriety).    '*  I  would  give  my  share  of  the  next  prize  to  hear 
er  spout— 

Away,  beeone,  and  give  a  whirlwind  room, 
Or  I  will  blow  yoa  up  like  dust. — A  vaunt  I 
Madness  but  meanly  represents  my  rage.' 

And  then,  again,  that  little,  soft,  shy,  tearful  trembler,  for 
Statira,  to  hear  her  recite — 

'  He  speaks  tiie  kindest  words,  and  looks  such  things^ 
Vows  with  such  passion,  swears  with  so  much  graces 
That  'tis  a  kind  of  heaven  to  be  deluded  by  hjm»' 

What  a  play  we  might  have  run  up ! — I  was  a  beast  not  to 
tiiink  of  it  before  I  sent  them  off — I  to  be  Alexander — Claud 
Halcro  Lysimachus — this  oM  gentleman  might  have  made  a 
Clytus,  for  a  pinch.     I  was  an  idiot  not  to  think  of  it  1 " 

There  was  much  in  this  effusion  which  might  have  displeased 
the  Udaller ;  but,  to  speak  truth,  he  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
His  eye,  and  finally  his  spy*glass,  was  employed  in  watching 
the  return  of  his  daughters  to  the  shore.  He  saw  them  land 
on  the  beach,  and  accompanied  by  Halcro  and  another  man 
(Fletcher,  doubtless),  he  saw  them  ascend  the  acclivity  and  pro- 
ceed upon  the  road  to  Kirkwall,  and  he  could  even  distinguish 
that  Minna,  as  if  considering  herself  as  the  guardian  of  the 
party,  walked  a  little  aloof  from  the  rest,  on  the  watch,  as  it 
seemed,  against  surprise,  and  ready  to  act  as  occasion  should 
require.  At  length,  as  the  Udaller  was  just  about  to  lose  sight 
of  them,  he  had  the  exquisite  satisfaction  to  see  the  party  halt, 
and  the  pirate  leave  them,  after  a  space  just  long  enough  for  a 
civil  farewell,  and  proceed  slowly  back  on  his  return  to  the 
beach.  Blessing  the  Great  Being  who  had  thus  relieved  him 
from  the  most  agonizing  fears  which  a  father  can  feel,  the 
worthy  Udaller,  from  that  instant,  stood  resigned  to  his  own 
fate,  whatever  that  might  be. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

Orer  the  mountains  and  under  the  waret. 
Over  the  fountains  and  under  the  graves. 
Over  floods  that  are  deepest, 

Which  Neptune  obey. 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest. 
Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Old  Soiiq* 

The  parting  of  Fletcher  from  Claud  Halcro  and  the  sisters 
of  Burgh  Westra  on  the  spot  where  it  took  place  was  partly 
occasioned  by  a  small  party  of  armed  men  being  seen  at  a 
distance  in  the  act  of  advancing  from  Kirkwall,  an  apparition 
hidden  from  the  Udaller's  spy-glass  by  the  swell  of  the  ground, 
but  quite  visible  to  the  pirate,  whom  it  determined  to  consult 
his  own  safety  by  a  speedy  return  to  his  boat.  He  was  just 
turning  away,  when  Minna  occasioned  the  short  delay  which 
her  father  had  observed. 

"  Stop,"  she  said ;  "  I  command  you  ! — ^Tell  jrour  leader  from 
me  that  whatever  the  answer  may  be  from  Kirkwall,  he  shall 
carry  his  vessel,  nevertheless,  round  to  Stromness;  and  being 
anchored  there,  let  him  send  a  boat  ashore  for  Captain  Cleve^ 
land  when  he  shall  see  a  smoke  on  the  Bridge  of  Broisgar." 

Fletcher  had  thought,  like  his  messmate  Bunce,  of  asking  a 
kiss,  at  least,  for  the  trouble  of  escorting  these  beautiful  young 
women;  and,  perhaps,  neither  the  terror  of  the  approaching 
Kirkwall  men  nor  of  Minna's  weapon  might  have  prevented  his 
being  insolent  But  the  name  of  his  captain,  and  still  more, 
the  unappalled,  dignified,  and  commanding  manner  of  Minna 
Troil  overawed  him.  He  made  a  sea  bow — promised  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  and,  returning  to  his  boat,  went  on  board  with 
his  mess^e. 

As  HaJcro  and  the  sisters  advanced  towards  the  party  whom 
they  saw  on  the  Kirkwall  road,  and  who,  on  their  part,  had 
halted  as  if  to  observe  them,  Brenda,  relieved  from  the  fears  of 
Fletcher's  presence,  which  had  hitherto  kept  her  silent,  ex- 
claimed, ''  Merciful  Heaven  1 — Minna,  in  what  hands  hare  we 
left  our  dear  lather ! " 

''  In  the  hands  of  brave  men,"  said  Minna  steadily — "  I  fear 
not  for  him." 

''As  brave  as  you  please,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  ''but  very 
dangerous  rogues  for  aU  that — I  know  that  fellow  Altamont 
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and  he  calls  himself,  though  that  is  not  his  right  name  neither, 
as  deboshed  a  dog  as  ever  made  a  barn  ring  with  blood  and 
blank  verse.  He  began  with  Barnwell,  and  everybody  thought 
he  would  end  with  the  gallows,  like  the  last  scene  in  Venice 
Preserved." 

**  It  matters  not,"  said  Minna — "  the  wilder  the  waves,  the 
more  powerful  is  the  voice  that  rules  them.  The  name  aJone 
of  Cleveland  ruled  the  mood  of  the  fiercest  amongst  them." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Cleveland,"  said  Brenda,  "  if  such  are  hb 
companions;  but  I  care  little  for  him  in  comparison  to  my 
father." 

"  Reserve  vour  coittpassioa  for  those  ^i^k>  need  it,"  said 
Minna,  "  and  fear  nothing  for  our  father* — God  knows,  every 
silver  hair  on  his  he^d  is  to  me  worth  the  treasure  of  an  un- 
sunned mine ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  safe  while  in  yonder  vessel, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  be  soon  safe  on  shore." 

"  I  would  I  could  see  it,"  said  Claud  Halcro ;  "  but  I  fear 
the  Kirkwall  people,  supposing  Cleveland  to  be  such  as  I  dread, 
will  not  dare  to  exchange  him  against  the  Udaller.  The  Scots 
have  very  severe  laws  against  theft-boot,  as  they  call  it." 

''  But  who  are  those  on  the  road  before  us  ? "  said  Brenda ; 
**  and  why  do  they  halt  there  so  jealously  ? " 

'*  They  are  a  patrol  of  the  militia,"  answered  Halcro.  '^  Glo- 
rious John  touches  them  off  a  little  sharply — but  then  John  was 
a  Jacobite— 

'  Mouths  without  hands,  mafntsrfn'd  at  vast  expense^ 
In  peace  a  diarge,  m  war  a  weak  defence; 
Stout  once  a  month,  they  march,  a  blusterii:^  band, 
And  ever,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand.* 

I  fancy  they  halted  just  now,  taking  us,  as  they  saw  us  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  for  a  party  of  the  sloop's  men,  and,  now  they 
can  distinguish  that  you  wear  petticoats,  they  are  moving  on 
again." 

They  came  on  accordingly,  and  proved  to  be,  as  Claud 
Halcro  had  suggested,  a  patrol  sent  out  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  pirates,  and  to  prevent  their  attempting  descents  to 
damage  the  country. 

They  heartily  congratulated  Claud  Halcro,  who  was  well 
known  to  more  than  one  of  them,  upon  his  escape  from  cap- 
tivity ;  and  the  commander  of  the  party,  while  offering  every 
assistance  to  the  ladies,  could  not  help  condoling  with  them  on 
the  circumstances  in  which  their  father  stood,  hinting,  though 
in  a  delicate  and  doubtftti  manner,  the  diffiau^ies  whk^  might 
be  in  the  way  of  his  libenUioa. 
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When  they  arrived  at  Kirkwall,  and  obtainied  an  audience 
•f  the  provost  and  one  or  two  of  the  magistrates,  these  diffi- 
Gulties  were  more  plainly  insisted  upon. — "  The  Halcyon  fri- 
gate is  upon  the  coast,"  said  the  provost ;  "  she  was  seen  off 
Duncansbay  Head  ;  and  though  I  have  the  deepest  respect  for 
Mr.  Troil  of  Burgh  Westra,  yet  I  shall  be  answerable  to  law  if 
I  release  from  prison  the  captain  of  this  suspicious  vessel,  on 
account  of  the  safety  of  any  individual  who  may  be  unhappily 
endangered  by  his  detention.  This  man  is  now  known  to  be  the 
heart  and  soul  of  these  buccaniers,  and  am  I  at  liberty  to  send 
iiim  abroad  that  he  may  plunder  the  country,  or  perhaps  go 
fight  the  King's  sMp  ?— ^or  he  has  impudence  enough  for 
anything.*' 

"  Courage  enough  for  anything,  you  mean,  Mr.  Provost," 
said  Minna,  unable  to  restrain  her  disjdeasure. 

"Why,  you  may  call  it  as  you  please,  Miss  Troil,"  said  the 
•worthy  ma^trate ;  "  but  in  my  opinion,  that  sort  of  courage 
which  proposes  to  fight  singly  against  two,  is  little  better  than 
a  kind  of  practical  impudence." 

"But  our  father?  "  said  Brenda,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
earnest  entreaty— "  our  father  —  the  friend,  I  may  say  the 
father,  of  his  country — to  whom  so  many  look  for  kindness^ 
and  so  many  &»r  actual  support— whose  loss  would  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  beacon  in  a  storm — will  you  indeed  weigh  the  risk 
which  he  runs  against  such  a  trifling  thing  as  letting  an  unfor- 
tunate man  from  prison  to  seek  his  unhappy  fate  elsewhere  ? " 

"Miss  Brenda  is  right,"  said  Claud  Halcro;  "I  am  for 
let-a-be  for  ]et>a-be,  as  Uie  boys  say ;  and  never  fash  about  a 
warrant  of  liberation,  provost,  but  just  take  a  fool's  counsel, 
and  let  the  goodman  of  the  jail  forget  to  draw  his  bolt  on  the 
wicket,  or  l^ve  a  chink  of  a  window  open,  or  the  like,  and  we 
shall  be  rid  of  the  rover,  and  have  the  one  best  honest  fellow 
in  Orkney  or  Zetland  on  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch  with 
us  in  five  hours." 

The  provost  replied  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  before, 
that  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Magnus  Troil  of  Burgh 
Westra,  but  that  he  could  not  suffer  his  consideration  for  any 
individual,  however  respectable,  to  interfere  with  the  discharge 
of  his  duty. 

Minna  then  addressed  her  sister  in  a  tone  of  calm  and  sar- 
castic displeasure. — "  You  forget,"  she  said,  "  Brenda,  that  you 
are  talking  of  the  safety  of  a  poor  insignificant  Udaller  of  Zetr 
land,  to  no  less  a  person  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  me- 
tropolis  of  Orkney— «an  you  expect  ao^eatapors^  toooa^ 
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descend  to  such  i  triflini;  subject  of  consideration  ?  It  will  be 
time  enough  for  the  provost  to  think  of  complying  with  the 
terms  sent  to  him — for  comply  with  them  at  length  he  both 
must  and  will — when  the  Church  of  Saint  Magnus  is  beat  down 
about  his  ears." 

**  You  may  be  angry  with  me,  my  pretty  young  lady,"  said 
the  good-humored  Provost  Torfe,  "  but  I  cannot  be  oifended 
with  you.  The  Church  of  Saint  Magnus  has  stood  many  a 
day,  and,  I  think,  will  outlive  both  vou  and  me,  much  more 
yonder  pack  of  unhanged  dogs.  And  besides  that  your  father 
is  half  an  Orkneyman,  and  has  both  estate  and  friends  among 
us,  I  would,  I  give  you  my  word,  do  as  much  for  a  Zetlander 
in  distress  as  I  would  for  any  one,  excepting  one  of  our  own 
native  Kirkwallers,  who  are  doubtless  to  be  preferred*  And  if 
you  will  take  up  your  lodgings  here  with  my  wife  and  myself 
we  will  endeavor  to  show  you,"  continued  he,  "  that  you  are 
as  welcome  in  Kirkwall,  as  ever  you  could  be  in  Lerwick  or 
Scalloway." 

Minna  deigned  no  reply  to  this  good-humored  invitation, 
but  Brenda  declined  it  in  civil  terms,  pleading  the  necessity  of 
taking  up  their  abode  with  a  wealthy  widow  of  Kirkwall,  a  re* 
lation,  who  already  expected  them. 

Halcro  made  another  attempt  to  move  the  provost,  but 
found  him  inexorable. — *'The  collector  of  the  customs  had 
already  threatened,"  he  said,  "  to  inform  against  him  for  enter- 
ing into  treaty,  or,  as  he  called  it,  packing  and  peeling  with  those 
strangers,  even  when  it  seemed  the  only  means  of  preventing  a 
bloody  affray  in  the  town  ;  and,  shoulcl  he  now  forego  the  ad- 
vantage afforded  by  the  imprisonment  of  Cleveland  and  the 
escape  of  the  Factor,  he  might  incur  somethii^  worse  than  cen- 
sure." The  burden  of  the  whole  was,  '*  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
Udaller,  he  was  sorry  even  for  the  lad  Cleveland,  who  had  some 
sparks  of  honor  about  him  ;  but  his  duty  was  imperious,  and 
must  be  obeyed."  The  provost  then  precluded  farther  argument, 
by  observing,  that  another  affair  from  Zetland  called  for  his  im- 
mediate attention.  A  gentleman  named  Mertoun,  residing  at 
Yarlshof,  had  made  complaint  against  Snailsfoot  the  Ya^er,  for 
having  assisted  a  domestic  of  his  in  embezzling  some  valuable 
articles  which  had  been  deposited  in  his  custody,  and  he  was 
about  to  take  examination  on  the  subject,  and  cause  them  to  be 
restored  to  Mr.  Mertoun,  who  was  accountable  for  them  to  the 
right  owner. 

In  all  this  information,  there  was  nothing  which  seemed 
interesting  to  the  sist^ra  excepting  the  word  Mertoun,  which 
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went  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  Minna,  when  she  recollected 
the  circumstances  under  which  Mordaunt  Mertoun  had  disap* 
peared,  and  which,  with  an  emotion  less  painful,  though  still 
of  a  melancholy  nature,  called  a  faint  blush  into  Brenda's  cheek, 
and  a  slight  degree  of  moisture  into  her  eye.  But  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  magistrate  spoke  not  of  Mordaunt,  but  of  his 
father ;  and  the  daughters  of  Magnus,  little  interested  in  his 
detail,  took  leave  of  the  provost  to  go  to  their  own  lodgings. 

When  they  arrived  at  their  relation's,  Minna  made  it  hef 
business  to  learn,. by  such  inquiries  as  she  could  make  without  ex« 
citing  suspicion,  what  was  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Cleve- 
land, which  she  soon  discovered  to  be  exceedingly  precarious. 
The  provost  had  not,  indeed,  committed  him  to  close  custody,  as 
Claud  Halcro  had  anticipated,  recollecting,  perhaps,  the  favor- 
able circumstances  under  which  he  had  surrendered  himself, 
and  loath,  till  the  moment  of  the  last  necessity,  altogether  to 
break  faith  with  him.  But  although  left  apparently  at  large, 
he  was  strictly  watched  by  persons  well  armed  and  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  who  had  directions  to  detain  him  by  force,  if 
he  attempted  to  pass  certain  narrow  precincts  which  were 
allotted  to  him.  He  was  quartered  in  a  strong  room  within 
what  is  called  the  King's  Castle,  and  at  night  his  chamber  door 
was  locked  on  the  outside,  and  a  sufficient  guard  mounted  to 
prevent  his  escape.  He  therefore  enjoyed  only  the  degree  of 
liberty  which  the  cat,  in  her  cruel  sport,  is  sometimes  pleased 
to  permit  to  the  mouse  whidi  she  has  clutched  ;  and  yet,  such 
was  the  terror  of  the  resources,  the  courage,  and  ferocity  of  the 
pirate  captain,  that  the  provost  was  blamed  by  the  Collector, 
and  many  other  sage  citizens  of  Kirkwall,  for  permitting  him  to 
be  at  large  upon  any  conditions. 

It  may  be  well  believed,  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
Clevelana  had  no  desire  to  seek  any  place  of  public  resort, 
conscious  that  he  was  the  object  of  a  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity 
and  terror.  His  favorite  place  of  exercise,  therefore,  was  the 
external  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  of  which  the 
eastern  end  alone  is  fitted  up  for  public  worship.  This  solemn 
old  edifice,  having  escaped  the  ravage  which  attended  the  first 
convulsions  of  the  Reformation,  still  retains  some  appearance  of 
episcopal  dignity.  This  place  of  worship  is  separated  by  a 
screen  from  the  nave  and  western  limb  of  the  cross,  and  the 
whole  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  and  decency,  which 
might  be  well  proposed  as  an  example  to  the  proud  piles  oi 
Westminster  and  St.  Paul's. 

It  Was  in  this  exterior  part  of  the  Cathedral  that  Cteveland 
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was  permitted  to  walk,  the  rather  that  his  guards,  by  watchmg 
the  single  open  entrance,  had  the  means,  with  very  little  incon- 
venience to  themselves,  of  preventing  any  possible  attempt  at 
escape.  The  place  itself  was  well  suited  to  his  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances. The  lofty  and  vaulted  roof  rises  upon  ranges  of 
Saxon  pillars,  of  massive  size,  four  of  which,  still  larger  than 
the  rest,  once  supported  the  lofty  spire,  which,  long  since  de- 
stroyed by  accident,  has  been  rebuilt  upon  a  disproportioned 
and  truncated  plan.  The  light  is  admitted  at  the  eastern  end 
through  a  lofty,  well  proportioned,  and  richly  ornamented  Gothic 
window,  and  the  pavement  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  distinguishing  the  graves  of  noble  Orcadians, 
who  have  at  different  times  b^n  deposited  within  the  sacred 
precincts. 

Here  walked  Cleveland,  musing  over  the  events  of  a  mis- 
'spent  life,  which,  it  seemed  probable,  might  be  brought  to  a 
violent  and  shameful  close,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of 
youth.—"  With  these  dead,"  he  said,  looking  on  the  pavement, 
^  shall  I  soon  be  numbered— 4>ut  no  holy  man  will  speak  a  bless- 
ing ;  no  friendly  hand  register  an  inscription ;  no  proud  de- 
scendant sculpture  armorid  bearings  over  the  grave  of  the  pirate 
Cleveland.  My  whitening  bones  will  swing  in  the  gibbet  irons, 
on  some  wild  beach  or  lonely  cape,  that  will  be  esteemed  fatal 
and  accursed  for  my  sake.  The  old  mariner,  as  he  passes  the 
Sound,  will  shake  his  head,  and  tell  of  my  name  and  acrions, 
as  a  warning  to  his  younger  comrades. — But,  Minna  1  Minna! 
what  will  be  thy  thoughts  when  the  news  reaches  thee  ? — ^Would 
to  God  the  tidings  were  drowned  in  the  deepest  whirlpool 
betwixt  Kirkwall  and  Burgh  Westra,  ere  they  came  to  her  ear ! 
and  oh  1  would  to  heaven  that  we  had  never  met,  since  we 
never  can  meet  again  I " 

He  lifted  up  Ws  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  Minna  Troil  stood 
before  him.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  hair  dishevelled  ;  but 
her  look  was  composed  and  firm,  with  its  usual  expression  of 
high-minded  melancholy.  She  was  still  shrouded  in  the  large 
mantle  which  she  had  assumed  on  leaving  the  vessel.  Cleve- 
land's first  emotion  was  astonishment ;  his  next  was  joy,  not 
unmixed  with  awe.  He  would  have  exclaimed — ^he  would  have 
thrown  himself  at  her  feet — ^but  she  imposed  at  once  silence  and 
composure  on  him,  by  raising  her  finger,  and  saying,  in  a  low 
but  commanding  accent — "Be  cautious — ^we  are  observed- 
there  are  men  without— they  let  me  enter  with  difficulty.  I 
dare  not  remain  long — they  would  think — they  might  believe-^ 
O  Ckrelaad  \  I  have  luueaEded  everything  to  save  you  t " 
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•  I'u  sare  mc  ? — Alas  !  poor  Minna  ! "  answered  Cleveland, 
^  to  save  me  is  impossible. — Enough  that  I  have  seen  you  once 
more,  were  it  but  to  say,  forever  farewell  ! " 

"  We  must,  indeed,  say  farewell,"  said  Minna ;  "  for  fate 
and  your  guilt  have  divided  us  forever. — Cleveland,  I  have  seen 
your  associates — need  I  tell  you  more —  need  1  say,  that  I  know 
now  what  a  pirate  is  ? " 

"  You  have  been  in  the  ruffians'  power  1 "  said  Cleveland, 
with  a  start  of  agony — "  Did  they  presume " 

"  Cleveland, "  replied  Minna,  "  they  presumed  nothing — 
your  name  was  spell  over  them.  By  the  power  of  that  spell 
over  these  ferocious  banditti,  and  by  that  alone,  I  was  reminded 
of  the  qualities  I  once  thought  my  Cleveland's  i " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cleveland,  proudly,  "  my  name  has  and  shall 
have  power  over  them,  when  they  are  at  the  wildest :  and,  had 
they  harmed  you  by  one  rude  word,  they  should  have  found — 
Yet  what  do  I  rave  about — I  am  a  prisoner  I  " 

"  You  shall  be  so  no  longer,"  said  Minna — ^**  Your  safety^ — the 
safety  of  my  dear  father — all  demand  your  instant  freedom.  I  so 
have  formed  a  scheme  for  your  liberty,  which,  boldly  executed, 
cannot  fail.  The  light  is  fading  without — muffle  yourself  in  my 
cloak,  and  you  will  easily  pass  the  guards  — I  have  given  them 
the  means  of  carousing,  and  they  are  deeply  engaged.  Haste 
to  the  Loch  of  Stennis,  and  hide  yourself  till  day  dawns,  then 
make  a  smoke  on  the  point,  where  the  land,  stretching  into  the 
lake  on  each  side,  divides  it  nearly  in  two  at  the  Bridge  of 
Broisgar.  Your  vessel,  which  lies  not  far  distant,  will  send  a 
boat  ashore^ — Do  not  hesitate  an  instant." 

"  But  you,  Minna  1 — Should  this  wild  scheme  succeed,"  said 
Cleveland,  "  what  is  to  become  of  you  ? " 

"  For  my  share  in  your  escape,"  answered  the  maiden,  "  the 
honesty  of  ray  own  intention  will  vindicate  me  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven;  and  the  safety  of  my  father,  whose  fate  depends  on 
yours,  will  be  my  excuse  to  man," 

In  a  few  words,  she  gave  him  the  history  of  their  capture  and 
its  consequences.  Cleveland  cast  up  his  eyes  and  raised  his 
hands  to  Heaven,  in  thankfulness  for  the  escape  of  the  sisters 
from  his  evil  companions,  and  then  hastily  added, — **  But  you 
are  right,  Minna  ;  I  must  fly  at  all  rates — ^for  your  father's  sake, 
I  must  fly. — Here,  then,  we  part — ^yet  not,  I  trust,  forever." 

"  Forever  1 "  answered  a  voice,  that  sounded  as  from  a 
sepulchral  vault 

They  started,  looked  around  them,  and  then  gazed  on  each 
other*    It  seemed  as  if  the  echoes  of  the  building  had  returoMt 
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Cleveland's  last  words,  but  the  pronunciation  was  too  empliat* 
ically  accented. 

**  Yes,  forever  ! "  said  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,  stepping 
forward  from  behind  one  of  the  massive  Saxon  pillars  whidi 
support  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral.  **  Here  meet  the  crimson 
foot  and  the  crimson  hand.  Well  for  both  that  the  wound  is 
healed  whence  that  crimson  was  derived — well  for  both,  but 
best  for  him  who  shed  it. — Here,  then,  you  meet — and  meet  for 
the  last  time  I " 

"  Not  so,"  said  Cleveland,  as  if  about  to  take  Minna's  hand ; 
"  to  separate  me  from  Minna,  while  I  have  life,  racist  be  the 
work  of  herself  alone." 

"  Away  1 "  said  Noma,  stepping  betwixt  them,  "  away  with 
such  idle  folly  I — Nourish  no  vain  dreams  of  future  meetings — 
you  part  here,  and  you  part  forever.  The  hawk  pairs  not  with 
the  dove  ;  guilt  matches  not  with  innocence. — Minna  Troil,  you 
look  for  the  last  time  on  this  bold  and  criminal  man — Cleve- 
land, you  behold  Minna  for  the  last  time  !  " 

"  And  dream  you,"  said  Cleveland,  indignantly,  "  that  your 
mummery  imposes  on  me,  and  that  I  am  among  the  fools  that 
see  more  than  trick  in  your  pretended  art  ?  " 

"  Forbear,  Cleveland,  forbear  I "  said  Minna,  her  hereditary 
awe  of  Noma  augmented  by  the  circumstance  of  her  sudden  ap- 
pearance. "Oh,  forbear! — she  is  powerful — she  is  but  too 
powerful. — And  do  you,  O  Noma,  remember  my  father's  safety 
IS  linked  with  Cleveland's." 

"  And  it  is  well  for  Cleveland  that  I  do  remember  it,"  replied 
the  Pythoness^ — "  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  one,  I  am  here  to 
aid  both.  You,  with  your  childish  purpose  of  passing  one  of 
his  bulk  and  stature  under  the  disguise  of  a  few  paltry  folds  of 
wadmaal — ^what  would  your  device  have  procured  him  but 
instant  restraint  with  bolt  and  shackle  ? — I  will  save  him — I 
will  place  him  in  security  on  board  his  bark.  But  let  him  re- 
nounce these  shores  forever,  and  carry  elsewhere  the  terrors  of 
his  sable  flag,  and  his  yet  blacker  name  ;  for  if  the  sun  rises 
twice,  and  iinds  him  still  at  anchor,  his  blood  be  on  his  own 
head. — Ay,  look  to  each  other — look  the  last  look  that  I  per- 
mit to  frail  affection — and  say,  if  you  can  say  it,  Farewell  for- 
ever." 

"Obey  her,"  stammered  Minna;  "remonstrate  not,  but 
obey  her." 

Cleveland,  grasping  her  hand,  and  kissing  it  ardently,  said, 
but  so  low  that  she  only  could  hear,  "  Farewell,  Minna,  but 
not  forever." 
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^And  noW)  maiden,  begone/'  said  Noma,  ''and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  Reimkennar." 

"  One  word  more/'  said  Minna,  "  and  I  obey  you.  Tell 
me  but  if  I  have  caught  aright  your  meaning — ^is  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun  safe  and  recovered  ? '' 

*"  Recovered  and  safe/'  said  Noma ;  ''  else  woe  to  the  haad 
that  shed  his  blood  1" 

Minna  slowly  sought  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  and  turned 
back  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  the  shadowy  form  of  Noma, 
and  the  stately  and  military  figure  of  Cleveland,  as  they  stood 
together  in  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  ancient  Cathedral. 
When  she  looked  back  a  second  time,  they  were  in  motion, 
and  Cleveland  followed  the  matron,  as,  with  a  slow  and  solemn 
step,  she  glided  towards  one  of  the  side  aisles.  When  Minna 
looked  back  a  third  time  their  figures  were  no  longer  vis- 
ible. She  collected  herself,  and  walked  on  to  the  eastern  door 
by  which  she  had  entered,  and  listened  for  an  instant  to  the 
guard,  who  talked  together  on  the  outside. 

"  The  Zetland  girl  stays  a  long  time  with  this  pirate  fellow," 
said  one.  '^  I  wish  they  have  not  more  to  speak  about  than 
the  ransom  of  her  father." 

"Ay,  tmly,"  answered  another,  "the  wenches  will  have 
more  sympathy  with  a  handsome  young  pirate,  than  an  old 
bedridden  burgher." 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  her  of  whom  they 
were  speaking ;  and,  as  if  taken  in  the  manner,  they  pulled  off 
their  hats,  made  their  awkward  obeisances,  and  looked  not  a 
little  embarrassed  and  confused. 

Minna  returned  to  the  house  where  she  lodged,  much  af- 
fected, yet,  on  the  whole,  pleased  with  the  result  of  her  expedi- 
tion, which  seemed  to  put  her  father  out  of  danger,  and  assured 
her  at  once  of  the  escape  of  Cleveland,  and  of  the  safety  ot 
young  Mordaunt.  She  hastened  to  communicate  both  pieces  of 
intelligence  to  Brenda,  who  joined  her  in  thankfulness  to 
Heaven,  and  was  herself  well-nigh  persuaded  to  believe  in 
Noma's  supematural  pretensions,  so  much  was  she  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  employed.  Some 
time  was  spent  in  exchanging  their  mutual  congratulations,  and 
mingling  tears  of  hope,  mixed  with  apprehension  ;  when,  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  they  were  intermpted  by  Claud  Hal- 
cro,  who,  full  of  a  fidgeting  sort  of  importance,  not  unmingled 
with  fear,  came  to  acquaint  them,  that  the  prisoner,  Cleveland, 
had  disappeared  from  the  Cathedral,  in  which  he  had  been 
permitted  to  walk,  and  that  the  provost,  having  been  informed 
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that  Minna  was  accessary  to  his  flight,  was  coming,  in  a  mighlj 
quandary,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  circumstances. 

When  the  worthy  Magistrate  arrived,  Minna  did  not  coa 
ceal  from  him  her  own  wbh  that  Cleveland  should  make  his 
escape,  as  the  only  means  which  she  saw  of  redeeming  her 
^ther  from  imminent  danger.  But  that  she  had  any  actual 
accession  to  his  flight  she  positively  denied  ;  and  stated,  **  that 
she  had  parted  from  Cleveland  in  the  Cathedral,  more  than 
two  hours  since,  and  then  left  him  in  4:ompany  with  a  third 
person,  whose  name  she  did  not  conceive  herself  obliged  to 
communicate."  ^ 

"  It  is  not  needful.  Miss  Minna  Troil,"  answered  Provost 
Torfe ;  "  for,  although  no  person  but  this  Captain  Cleveland 
and  yourself  was  seen  to  enter  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Magnus  this 
day,  we  know  well  enough  your  cousin,  old  Ulla  Troil,  whom, 
you  Zetlanders  call  Noma  of  Fitful  Head,  has  been  cruising  up 
and  down,  upon  sea  and  land,  and  air,  for  what  I  know,  in 
boats  and  on  ponies,  and  it  may  be  on  broomsticks ;  and  here 
has  been  her  dumb  Drow,  too,  coming  and  going,  and  playing 
the  spy  on  every  one — and  a  good  spy  he  is,  for  he  can  hear 
everything,  and  tells  nothing  again,  unless  to  his  mistress. 
And  we  know,  besides,  that  she  can  enter  the  Kirk  when  all 
the  doors  are  fast,  and  has  been  seen  there  more  than  once. 
God  save  us  from  the  Evil  One  ! — and  so,  without  farther  ques- 
tions asked,  I  conclude  it  was  old  Noma  whom  you  left  in  the 
Kirk  with  this  slashing  blade — and,  if  so,  they  may  catch  them 
again  that  can. — I  cannot  but  say,  however,  pretty  Mistress 
Minna,  that  you  2^tland  folks  seem  to  forget  both  law  and  gos- 
pel, when  3rou  use  the  help  of  witchcraft  to  fetch  delinquents 
out  of  a  legal  prison  ;  and  the  least  that  you,  or  your  cousin,  or 
your  father,  can  do,  is  to  use  influence  with  this  wild  fellow  to 
go  away  as  soon  as  possible,  without  hurting  the  town  or  trade, 
and  then  there  will  be  little  harm  in.  what  has  chanced  ;  for, 
Heaven  knows,  I  did  not  seek  the  poor  lad*s  life,  so  I  could  get 
my  hands  free  of  him  without  blame  ;  and  far  less  did  I  wish, 
that,  through  his  imprisonment,  any  harm  should  come  to  wor- 
thy Magnus  Troil  of  Burgh  Westra." 

"  I  see  where  the  shoe  pinches  you,  Mr.  Provost,"  said  Claud 
Halcro,  "  and  I  am  sure  I  can  answer  for  my  friend  Mr.  Troil, 
as  well  as  for  myself,  that  we  will  say  and  do  all  in  our  power 
with  this  man,  Captain  Cleveland,  to  make  him  leave  the  coast 
directly." 

"  And  I,"  said  Minna,  "  am  so  convinced  that  what  you 
recommend  b  best  for  all  parties,  that  my  sister  and  I  will  set 
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off  early  to-morrow  morning  to  the  House  of  Stennis,  if  Mr. 
Halcro  will  give  us  his  escort,  to  receive  my  father  when  he 
comes  ashore,  that  we  may  acquaint  him  with  your  wish,  and 
to  use  every  influence  to  induce  this  unhappy  man  to  leave  the 
country." 

Provost  Torfe  looked  upon  her  with  some  surprise.  "  I*  is 
not  every  young  woman,"  he  said,  "  would  wish  to  move  eight 
miles  nearer  to  a  band  of  pirates." 

"  We  run  no  risk,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  interfering.  "  The 
House  of  Stennis  is  strong ;  and  my  cousin,  whom  it  belongs 
to,  has  men  and  arms  within  it.  The  young  ladies  are  as  safe 
there  as  in  Kirkwall ;  aad  much  good  may  arise  from  an  early 
communication  between  Magnus  Troil  and  his  daughters.  And 
happy  am  I  to  see,  that  in  your  case,  my  good  old  friend,- 
glorious  John  says, — 


-*  After  much  debate, 


The  man  prevails  above  the  magistrate.'  ** 

The  Provost  smiled,  nodded  his  head,  and  indicated,  as  far 
as  he  thought  he  could  do  with  decency,  how  happy  he  should 
be  if  the  Fortune's  Favorite,  and  her  disorderly  crew,  would 
leave  Orkney  without  further  interference,  or  violence  on  either 
side.  He  could  not  authorize  their  being  supplied  from  the 
shore,  he  said  ;  but,  either  for  fear  or  favor,  they  were  certain 
to  get  provisions  at  Stromness.  This  pacific  magistrate  then 
took  leave  of  Halcro  and  the  two  ladies,  who  proposed,  the 
next  morning,  to  transfer  their  residence  to  the  House  of  Sten- 
nis, situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  salt-water  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  about  four  miles  by  water  from  the  Road  of  Strom* 
ness,  where  the  Rover's  vessel  was  lying. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

Fly,  Fleanoe,  Flyl-'Thoa  mayest  escape. 


Macbstk. 


It  was  one  branch  of  the  various  arts  by  which  Noma  en- 
deavored to  maintain  her  pretensions  to  supernatural  powers, 
that  she  made  herself  familiarly  and  practically  acquainted  with 
all  the  secret  passes  and  recesses,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
which  she  could  hear  of,  whether  by  tradition  or  otherwisCi 
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and  was,  by  such  knowledge,  often  enabled  to  perform  feats 
which  were  otherwise  unaccountable.  Thus,  when  she  escape^ 
from  the  tabernacle  at  Burgh  Westra,  it  was  by  a  sliding  board 
which  covered  a  secret  passage  in  the  wall,  known  to  none 
but  herself  and  Magnus,  who,  she  was  well  assured,  would  not 
betray  her.  The  profusion,  also,  with  which  she  lavished  a 
considerable  income,  otherwise  of  no  use  to  her,  enabled  her 
to  procure  the  earliest  intelligence  respecting  whatever  she 
desired  to  know,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  all  other  as- 
sistance necessary  to  carry  her  plans  into  effect  Cleveland, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  had  reason  to  admire  both  her  sa- 
gacity and  her  resources. 

Upon  her  applying  a  little  forcible  pressure,  a  door  which 
was  concealed  under  some  rich  wooden  sculpture  in  the  screen 
which  divides  the  eastern  aisle  from  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral, 
opened,  and  disclosed  a  dark  narrow  winding  passage,  into 
which  she  entered,  telling  Cleveland,  in  a  whisper,  to  follow, 
and  be  sure  he  shut  the  door  behind  him.  He  obeyed,  and 
followed  her  in  darkness  and  silence,  sometimes  descending 
steps,  of  the  number  of  which  she  always  apprised  him,  some- 
times ascending,  and  often  turning  at  short  angles.  The  air 
was  more  free  than  he  could  have  expected,  the  passage  being 
ventilated  at  different  parts  by  unseen  and  ingeniously  con- 
trived spiracles,  which  communicated  with  the  open  air.  At 
length  their  long  course  ended,  by  Noma  drawing  aside  a 
sliding  panel,  which,  opening  behind  a  wooden,  or  box-bed,  as 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  admitted  them  into  an  ancient,  but  veiy 
mean  apartment,  having  a  latticed  window  and  a  groined  roof. 
The  furniture  was  much  dilapidated ;  and  its  only  ornaments 
were,  on  the  one  side  of  the  wall,  a  garland  of  faded  ribbons, 
such  as  are  used  to  decorate  whale-vessels  ;  and  on  the  other, 
an  escutcheon,  bearing  an  EarPs  arms  and  coronet,  surrounded 
with  the  usual  emblems  of  mortality.  The  mattock  and  spade, 
which  lay  in  one  comer,  together  with  the  appearance  of  an 
old  man,  who,  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  and  slouched  hat,  sat  read- 
ing by  a  table,  announced  that  they  were  in  the  habitation  of 
the  church-beadle,  or  sexton,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  re- 
spectable functionary. 

When  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  sliding 
panel,  he  arose,  and  testifying  much  respect,  but  no  surprise, 
took  his  shadowy  hat  from  his  thin  gray  locks,  and  stood  un* 
covered  in  the  presence  of  Noma,  with  an  air  of  profound 
humility. 

"Be  faithful,"  said  Noma  to  the  old  man,  "and  bewart 
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you  show  not  any  living  mortal  the  secret  path  to  the  Sanctu* 
ary." 

The  old  man  bowed  in  token  of  obedience  and  of  thanks, 
for  she  put  money  in  his  hand  as  she  spoke.  With  a  faltering 
voice,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  she  would  remember  his  son, 
who  was  on  the  Greenland  voyage,  that  he  might  return  fortu- 
nate and  safe,  as  he  had  done  last  year,  when  he  brought  back 
the  garland,  pointing  to  that  upon  the  wall. 

'*  My  cauldron  shall  boil,  and  my  rhyme  shall  be  said,  in 
his  behalf,"  answered  Noma.  "  Waits  Pacolet  without  with  the 
horses  ?  " 

The  old  Sexton  assented,  and  the  Pythoness,  commanding 
Cleveland  to  follow  her,  we»t  through  a  back  door  of  the 
apartment  into  a  small  garden,  corresponding,  in  its  desolate 
appearance,  to  the  habitation  they  had  just  quitted.  The  low 
and  broken  wall  easily  permitted  them  to  pass  into  another  and 
larger  garden,  though  not  much  better  kept,  and  a  gate,  which 
was  upon  the  latch,  let  them  into  a  long  and  winding  lane, 
through  which.  Noma  having  whispered  to  her  companion  that 
it  was  the  only  ctangerous  place  on  their  road,  they  walked  with  a 
hasty  pace.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  poor  dwellings,  on  either  hand,  had  betaken  themselves  to 
their  houses.  They  saw  only  one  woman,  who  was  looking 
from  her  door,  but  blessed  herself  and  retired  into  her  house 
with  piecipitation,  when  she  saw  the  tall  figure  of  Noma  stalk 
past  her  with  long  strides.  The  lane  conducted  them  into  the 
country,  where  the  dumb  dwarf  waited  with  three  horses,  en- 
sconced behind  the  wall  of  a  deserted  shed.  On  one  of  these 
Noma  instantly  seated  herself,  Cleveland  mounted  another, 
and,  followed  by  Pacolet  on  the  third,  they  moved  sharply  on 
through  the  darkness  ;  the  active  and  spirited  animals  on 
which  thev  rode  being  of  a  breed  rather  taller  than  those  reared 
in  Zetland. 

After  more  than  an  hour's  smart  riding,  in  which  Noma 
acted  as  guide,  they  stopped  before  a  hovel,  so  utterly  desolate 
in  appearance,  that  it  resembled  rather  a  cattle-shed  than  a 
cottage. 

"Here  you  must  remain  till  dawn,  when  your  signal  can  be 
seen  from  your  vessel,"  said  Noma,  consigning  .the  horses  to 
the  care  of  Pacolet,  and  leading  the  way  into  the  wretched  h«vel, 
which  she  presently  illuminated  by  lighting  the  small  iron  lamp 
which  she  usually  carried  along  with  her.  "  It  is  a  poor,"  she 
said,  "  but  a  safe  place  of  refuge ;  for  were  we  pursued  hither, 
the  earth  would  yawn  and  admit  us  into  its  recesses  ere  you 
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were  taken.  For  Icnow  that  this  ground  is  sacred  to  the  gods 
of  old  Valhalla. — And  now  say,  man  of  mischief  and  of  blood, 
are  you  friend  or  foe  to  Noma,  the  sole  priestess  of  these  dis- 
owned deities  ? " 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  be  your  enemy  ?  "  said  Cleve- 
land.— "  Common  gratitude " 

"  Common  gratitude,"  said  Noma,  interrupting  him,  "  is  a 
common  word — and  words  are  the  common  pay  which  fools  ac- 
cept at  the  hands  of  knaves ;  but  Noma  must  be  requited  by 
actions — by  sacrifices." 

"  Well,  mother,  name  your  request." 

'*  That  you  never  seek  to  see  Minna  Troil  again,  and  that 
you  leave  this  coast  in  twenty-four  hours,"  answered  Noma. 

'Mt  is  impossible,"  said  the  Captain ;  '*  I  cannot  be  soon 
enough  found  in  the  sea-stores  which  the  sloop  must  have." 

'*  You  can.  I  will  take  care  you  are  fully  supplied ;  and 
Caithness  and  the  Hebrides  are  not  far  distant — ^you  can  de- 
part if  you  will." 

"  And  why  should  I,"  said  Cleveland,  "  if  I  will  not  ? " 

'^  Because  your  stay  endangers  others,"  said  Noma,  ''  and 
will  prove  your  own  destruction.  Hear  me  with  attention. 
From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  lying  senseless  on  the  sand 
beneath  the  cliffs  of  Sumburgh,  I  read  that  in  your  countenance 
which  linked  you  with  me  and  those  who  were  dear  to  me  ;  but 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  was  hidden  from  mine  eyes.  I  aided 
in  saving  your  life,  in  preserving  your  property.  I  aided  in 
doing  so  the  very  youth  whom  you  have  crossed  in  his  dearest 
affections— crossed  by  tale-bearing  and  slander." 

"  /slander  Mertoun ! "  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "  By  Heaven, 
I  scarce  mentioned  his  name  at  Burgh  Westra,  if  it  is  that  which 
you  mean.  The  peddling  fellow  Bryce,  meaning,  I  believe,  to 
be  my  friend,  because  he  found  something  could  be  made  by 
me,  aid,  I  have  since  heard,  carry  tattle,  or  truth,  I  know  not 
which,  to  the  old  man,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
the  whole  island.  But,  for  me,  I  scarce  thought  of  him  as  a 
rival ;  else,  I  had  taken  a  more  honorable  way  to  rid  myself  of 
him." 

"  Was  the  point  of  your  double-edged  knife,  directed  to  the 
bosom  of  an  unarmed  man,  intended  to  carve  out  that  more 
honorable  way  ?  "  said  Noma,  stemly. 

Cleveland  was  conscience-stmck,  and  remained  silent  for  an 
instant,  ere  he  replied,  "  There,  indeed,  I  was  wrong ;  but  he 
is,  I  thank  Heaven,  recovered,  and  welcome  to  an  honorable 
satisfaction." 
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«*  Cleveland,"  said  the  Pythoness,  "  no  f  The  fiend  who  em* 
ploys  you  as  his  implement  is  powerful ;  but  with  me  he  shall 
not  strive.  You  are  of  that  temperament  which  the  dark  Influ« 
ences  desire  as  the  tools  of  their  agency ;  bold,  haughty,  and 
undaunted,  unrestrained  by  principle,  and  having  only  in  its 
room  a  wild  sense  of  indomitable  pride,  which  such  men  call 
honor.  Such  you  are,  and  as  such  your  course  through  life  has 
been  onward  and  unrestrained,  bloody  and  tempestuous.  By 
me,  however,  it  shall  be  controlled,"  she  concluded,  stretching 
out  her  staff,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  determined  authority — "  ay, 
even  although  the  demon  who  presides  over  it  should  even  now 
arise  in  his  terrors." 

Cleveland  laughed  scornfully.  "Good  mother," he  said, 
"  reserve  such  language  for  the  rude  sailor  that  implores  you 
to  bestow  on  him  fair  wind,  or  the  poor  fisherman  that  asks 
success  to  his  nets  and  lines.  I  have  been  long  inaccessible 
both  to  fear  and  to  superstition.  Call  forth  your  demon,  if  you 
command  one,  and  place  him  before  me.  The  man  that  has 
spent  years  in  company  with  incarnate  devils,  can  scarce  dread 
the  presence  of  a  disembodied  fiend." 

This  was  said  with  a  careless  and  desperate  bitterness  of 
spirit,  which  proved  too  powerfully  energetic  even  for  the 
delusions  of  Noma's  insanity ;  and  it  was  with  a  hollow  and 
tremulous  voice  that  she  asked  Cleveland — "  For  what,  then, 
do  you  hold  me,  if  you  deny  the  power  that  I  have  bought  so 
dearly?'* 

"  You  have  wisdom,  mother,"  said  Cleveland  ;  "  at  least  you 
have  art,  and  art  is  power.  I  hold  you  for  one  who  knows  how 
to  steer  upon  the  current  of  events,  but  I  deny  your  power  to 
change  its  course.  Do  not,  therefore,  waste  words  in  quoting 
terrors  for  which  I  have  no  feeling,  but  tell  me  at  once,  where- 
fore you  would  have  me  depart  ? " 

"  Because  I  will  have  you  see  Minna  no  more,"  answered 
Noma — "  Because  Minna  is  the  destined  bride  of  him  whom 
men  call  Mordaunt  Mertoun — Because  if  you  depart  not  within 
twenty-four  hours,  utter  destruction  awaits  you.  In  these 
plain  words  there  is  no  metaphysical  delusion — Answer  me  as 
plainly," 

"  In  as  plain  words,  then,"  answered  Cleveland,  "  I  will  not 
leave  these  islands — not,  at  least,  till  I  have  seen  Minna  Troil ; 
and  never  shall  your  Mordaunt  possess  her  while  I  live." 

"  Hear  him,"  said  Noma — "  hear  a  mortal  man  spurn  at  the 
means  of  prolonging  his  life  I — ^hear  a  sinful — a  most  sinful  be- 
ing, refuse  the  time  which  fate  yet  affords  for  repentance,  and 
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for  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  soul ! — Behold  him  how  ha 
stands  erect,  bold  and  confident  in  his  youthful  strength  and 
courage  1  My  eyes,  unused  to  tears— even  my  eyes,  which  have 
so  little  cause  to  weep  for  him,  are  blinded  with  sorrow,  to  think 
what  so  fair  a  form  will  be  ere  the  second  sun  sets  1 '' 

"  Mother,"  said  Cleveland  firmly,  yet  with  some  touch  of 
sorrow  in  his  voice,  *'  I  in  part  understand  your  threats.  You 
know  more  than  we  do  of  the  course  of  the  Halcyon — ^perhaps 
have  the  means  (for  I  acknowledge  you  have  shown  wonderful 
skill  of  combination  in  such  affairs)  of  directing  her  cruise  our 
wav.  Be  it  so, — I  will  not  depart  from  my  purpose  for  that 
risk.  If  the  frigate  comes  hither,  we  have  still  our  shoal  water 
to  trust  to ;  and  I  think  they  will  scarce  cut  us  out  with  boats, 
as  if  we  were  a  Spanish  xebec.  I  am  therefore  resolved  I  will 
hoist  once  more  the  flag  under  which  I  have  cruised,  avail  our- 
selves of  the  thousand  chances  which  have  helped  us  in  greater 
odds,  and,  at  the  worst,  fight  the  vessel  to  the  very  last ;  and, 
when  mortal  man  can  do  no  more,  it  is  but  snapping  a  pistol  in 
the  powder-room,  and,  as  we  have  lived,  so  will  we  die." 

There  was  a  dead  pause  as  Cleveland  ended ;  and  it  was 
broken  by  his  resuming,  in  a  softer  tone — "  You  have  heard  my 
answer,  mother ;  let  us  debate  it  no  farther,  but  part  in  peace. 
I  would  willingly  leave  you  a  remembrance,  that  you  may  not 
forget  a  poor  fellow  to  whom  your  services  have  been  useful, 
and  who  parts  with  you  in  no  unkindness,  however  unfriendly 
you  are  to  his  dearest  interests. — Nay,  do  not  shun*  to  accept 
such  a  trifle,"  he  said,  forcing  upon  Noma  the  little  silver  en- 
chased box  which  had  once  been  the  subject  of  strife  betwixt 
Mertoun  and  him ;  ''  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  which 
I  know  you  value  not,  but  simply  as  a  memorial  that  you  have 
met  him  of  whom  many  a  strange  tale  will  hereafter  be  told  in 
the  seas  which  he  has  traversed." 

"  I  accept  your  gift,"  said  Noma,  "  in  token  that  if  I  have 
in  aught  been  accessory  to  your  fate,  it  was  as  the  involuntary 
and  grieving  agent  of  other  powers.  Well  did  you  say  we  di- 
rect not  the  current  of  the  events  which  hurry  us  forward,  and 
render  our  utmost  efforts  unavailing ;  even  as  the  wells  of  Tuf» 
tiloe  *  can  wheel  the  stoutest  vessel  round  and  round,  in  despite 
of  either  sail  or  steerage. — Pacolet  1 "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  louder 
voice,  "  what,  ho  I  Pacolet  I " 

*  A  wett^  in  the  lao^piage  of  those  teas,  denotei  one  of  the  whirlpools,  or  drctUar  ed£ei^ 
which  wheel  and  boil  with  astonishing  strength,  and  are  irery  daiwerous.  Hence  the  dis« 
tinctioQ,  in  old  English,  betwixt  wtus  and  waves,  the  latter  signilving  the  direct  oiiward 
eourse  of  the  tide,  and  the  former  the  smooth,  glassy,  oily-looking  whirlpools,  iriuMt 
•STM^th  •earns  to  0it  e/e  almoat  inwiadbl^ 
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A  large  stone,  which  lay  at  the  side  of  the  wall  of  the  hovel, 
fell  as  she  spoke,  and  to  Cleveland's  surprise,  if  not  somewhat 
to  his  fear,  the  misshapen  form  of  the  dwarf  was  seen,  like  some 
overgrown  reptile,  extricating  himself  out  of  a  subterranean 
passage,  the  entrance  to  which  the  stone  had  covered. 

Noma,  as  if  impressed  by  what  Cleveland  had  said  on  the 
subject  of  her  supernatural  pretensions,  was  so  far  from  en- 
deavoring to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  enforce 
them,  that  she  hastened  to  explain  the  phenomenon  he  had 
witnessed. 

"  Such  passages,"  she  said,  "  to  which  the  entrances  ar^ 
carefully  concealed,  are  frequently  found  in  these  islands — the 
places  of  retreat  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  where  they  sought 
refuge  from  the  rage  of  the  Normans,  the  pirates  of  that  day. 
It  was  that  you  might  avail  yourself  of  this,  in  case  of  need, 
that  I  brought  you  hither.     Should  you  observe  signs  of  pursuit, 

fou  may  either  lurk  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  until  it  has  passed 
y,  or  escape,  if  you  will,  through  the  farther  entrance  near  the 
lake,  by  which  Pacolet  entered  but  now. — And  now  farewell  1 
Think  on  what  I  have  said ;  for  as  sure  as  you  now  move  and 
breathe  a  living  man,  so  surely  is  your  doom  fixed  and  sealed, 
anless,  within  twenty-four  hours,  you  have  doubled  the  Burgh 
Head." 

"  Farewell,  mother !  "  said  Cleveland,  as  she  departed,  bend- 
ing a  look  upon  him,  in  which,  as  he  could  perceive  by  the 
lamp,  sorrow  was  mingled  with  displeasure. 

The  interview,  which  thus  concluded,  left  a  strong  effect 
even  upon  the  mind  of  Cleveland,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  im- 
minent dangers  and  to  hairbreadth  escapes.  He  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  shake  off  the  impression  left  by  the  words  of  Noma, 
which  he  felt  the  more  powerful,  because  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  divested  of  her  wonted  mystical  tone,  which  he  con- 
temned. A  thousand  times  he  regretted  that  he  had  from  time 
to  time  delayed  the  resolution,  which  he  had  long  adopted,  to 
quit  his  dreadful  and  dangerous  trade  ;  and  as  often  he  firmly 
determined,  that,  could  he  but  see  Minna  Troil  once  more, 
were  it  but  for  a  last  farewell,  he  would  leave  the  sloop,  as  soon 
as  his  comrades  were  extricated  from  their  perilous  situation, 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  King's  pardon,  and  dis- 
tinguish himself,  if  possible,  in  some  more  honorable  course  of 
warfare. 

This  resolution,  to  which  he  again  and  again  pledged  him- 
self, had  at  length  a  sedative  effect  on  his  mental  perturbation, 
an  I,  wrapt  in  his  cloak,  he  enjoyed,  for  a  time,  that  imperfect 
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repose  which  exhausted  nature  demands  as  her  tribute,  even 
from  those  who  are  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  most  imminent 
danger.  But,  how  far  soever  the  guilty  may  satisfy  his  own 
mind,  and  stupefy  the  feelings  of  remorse,  by  such  a  conditional 
repentance,  we  may  well  que$tion  whether  it  is  not,  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  rather  a  presumptuous  aggravation,  than  an  ex- 
piation of  his  sins. 

When  Cleveland  awoke,  the  gray  dawn  was  already  min- 
gling with  the  twilight  of  an  Orcadian  night  He  found  himself 
on  the  verge  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  which,  close  by  the 
place  where  he  had  rested,  was  nearly  divided  by  two  tongues 
of  land  that  approach  each  other  from  the  opposing  sides  of 
the  lake,  and  are  in  some  de^^e  united  by  the  Bridge  of  Bro- 
isgar,  a  long  causeway,  containing  openings  to  permit  the  flow 
and  reflux  of  the  tide.  Behind  him,  and  fronting  to  the  bridge, 
stood  that  remarkable  semicircle  of  huge  upright  stones,  which 
has  no  rival  in  Britain,  excepting  the  inimitable  monument  at 
Stonehenge.  These  immense  blocks  of  stone,  all  of  them  above 
twelve  feet,  and  several  being  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  ia 
height,  stood  around  the  pirate  in  the  gray  light  of  the  dawning, 
like  the  phantom  forms  of  antediluvian  giants,  who,  shrouded 
in  the  habiliments  of  the  dead,  came  to  revisit,  by  this  pale 
light,  the  earth  which  they  had  plagued  by  their  oppression  and 
polluted  by  their  sins,  till  they  brought  down  upon  it  the  ven* 
geance  of  long-suffering  Heaven.* 

Cleveland  was  less  interested  by  this  singular  monument  of 
antiquity,  than  by  the  distant  view  of  Stromness,  which  he 
could  as  yet  scarce  discover.  He  lost  no  time  in  striking  a ' 
light,  by  the  assistance  of  one  his  pistols,  and  some  wet  fern 
supplied  him  with  fuel  suflicient  to  make  the  appointed  signal. 
It  had  been  earnestly  watched  for  on  board  the  sloop;  for 
Goffe's  incapacity  became  daily  more  apparent ;  and  even  his 
most  steady  adherents  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  submit 
to  Cleveland's  command  till  they  got  back  to  the  West  Indies. 

Bunce,  who  came  with  the  boat  to  bring  off  his  favorite 
commander,  danced,  cursed,  shouted,  and  spouted  for  joy,  when 
he  saw  him  once  more  at  freedom.  "They  had  already,"  he 
said,  **  made  some  progress  in  victualling  the  sloop,  and  they 
might  have  made  more,  but  for  that  drunken  old  swab  Goffe, 
who  minded  nothing  but  splicing  the  main-brace." 

The  boat's  crew  were  inspired  with  the  same  enthusiasm, 
and  rowed  so  hard,  that,  although  the  tide  was  against  them, 
and  the  air  of  wind  failed,  they  soon  placed  Cleveland  once 

•  Mote  U.    Sunding  Stones  oi  Sunals. 
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more  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  vessel  which  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  command. 

The  first  exercise  of  the  Captain's  power  was  to  make  known 
to  Magnus  Troii  that  he  was  at  full  freedom  to  depart — that 
he  was  willing  to  make  him  any  compensation  in  his  power,  for 
the  interruption  of  his  voyage  to  Kirkwall ;  and  that  Captain 
Cleveland  was  desirous,  if  agreeable  to  Mr.  Troil,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him  on  board  his  brig — thank  him  for  former  favors, 
and  apologize  for  the  circumstances  attending  his  detention. 

To  Bunqe,  who,  as  the  most  civilized  of  the  crew,  Cleveland 
had  intrusted  this  message,  the  old  plain-dealing  Udaller  made 
the  following  answer : — "  Tell  your  Captain  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  think  he  had  never  stopped  any  one  upon  the  high  sea, 
save  such  as  have  suffered  as  little  as  I  have.  Say,  too,  that  if  we 
are  to  continue  friends,  we  shall  be  most  so  at  a  distance ;  for 
I  like  the  sound  of  his  cannon-balls  as  little  by  sea,  as  he  would 
like  the  whistle  of  a  bullet  by  land  from  my  rifle-gun.  Say,  in 
a  word,  that  I  am  sorry  I  was  mistaken  in  him,  and  that  he 
would  have  done  better  to  have  reserved  for  the  Spaniards  the 
usage  he  is  bestowing  on  his  countrymen." 

"  And  so  that  is  your  message,  old  Snapcholerick  ? "  said 
Bunce — "  Now  stap  my  vitals  if  I  have  not  a  mind  to  do  your 
errand  for  you  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  teach  you  more  re- 
spect for  gentlemen  of  fortune !  But  I  won't,  and  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  your  two  pretty  wenches,  not  to  mention  my  old  friend 
Claud  Halcro,  the  very  visage  of  whom  brought  back  all  the 
old  days  of  scene-shifting  and  candle-snuffing.  So  good  mor- 
row to  you,  Gafler  Seal's-cap,  and  all  is  said  that  need  pass 
between  us." 

No  sooner  did  the  boat  put  oflF  with  the  pirates,  who  left  the 
brig,  and  now  returned  to  their  own  vessel,  than  Magnus,  in 
order  to  avoid  reposing  unnecessary  confidence  in  the  honor  of 
these  gentlemen  of  fortune,  as  they  called  themselves,  got  his 
brig  ur.  ler  way ;  and  the  wind  coming  favorably  round,  and 
increasing  as  the  sun  rose,  he  crowded  all  sail  for  Scalpa-flow, 
intending  there  to  disembark  and  go  by  land  to  Kirkwall,  where 
be  expected  tc  meet  his  daughters  and  his  friend  Claud  Halcra 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-NINTH. 

Now,  Emma,  now  fbe  last  reflection  make, 
What  thoo  wouldBt  loUow,  what  thoa  mnst  fonalM. 
By  our  iU-omen'd  stars  and  adverse  Heaven, 
Ho  middle  object  to  thj  choice  it  given. 

HnniT  AVD  Bmma. 

The  sun  was  high  in  heaven ;  the  boats  were  busily  fetdi* 
ing  off  from  the  shore  the  promised  supply  of  provisions  and 
water,  which,  as  many  fishing-skiffs  were  employed  in  the  service^ 
were  got  on  board  with  unexpected  speed,  and  stowed  away  by 
the  crew  of  the  sloop,  with  equal  despatch.  All  worked  with 
good  will ;  for  all,  save  Cleveland  himself,  were  weary  of  a  coast 
where  every  moment  increased  their  danger,  and  where,  which 
they  esteemed  a  worse  misfortune,  there  was  no  booty  to  be 
won.  Bunce  and  Derrick  took  the  immediate  direction  of  this 
duty,  while  Cleveland,  walking  the  dock  alone,  and  in  silence, 
only  interfered  from  time  to  time,  to  give  some  order  which 
circumstances  required,  and  then  relapsed  into  his  own  sad 
reflections. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  men  whom  situations  of  guilt,  and 
terror,  and  commotion,  bring  forward  as  prominent  agents. 
The  first  are  spirits  so  naturally  moulded  and  fitted  for  deeds 
of  horror,' that  they  stalk  forth  from  their  lurking  places  like 
actual  demons,  to  work  in  their  native  element,  as  the  hideous 
apparition  of  the  Bearded  Man  came  forth  at  Versailles,  on  the 
memorable  5th  October,  1789,  the  delighted  executioner  of  the 
victims  delivered  up  to  him  by  a  bloodthirsty  rabble.  But 
Cleveland  belonged  to  the  second  class  of  these  unfortunate 
beings,  who  are  involved  in  evil  rather  by  the  concurrence  of 
external  circumstances  than  by  natural  inclination,  being,  in- 
deed, one  in  whom  his  first  engaginj;  in  this  lawless  mode  of 
life,  as  the  follower  of  his  father,  nay,  perhaps,  even  his  puiv 
suing  it  as  his  father's  avenger,  carried  with  it  something  of 
mitigation  and  apology ;-— one  also  who  often  considered  his 
guilty  situation  with  horror,  and  had  made  repeated,  though 
ineffectual  efforts,  to  escape  from  it. 

Such  thoughts  of  remorse  were  now  rolling  in  his  mind,  and 
he  may  be  forgiven  if  recollections  of  Minna  mingled  with  and 
aided  them.  He  looked  around,  too,  on  his  mates,  and,  profli- 
gate  and  hardened  as  he  knew   them  to  be,  he  could  not 
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Blink  of  their  paying  the  penalty  of  his  obstinaqr.  "  We  shall 
be  ready  to  sail  with  the  ebb  tide,"  he  said  to  himself — "  why 
should  I  endanger  these  men,  by  detaining  them  till  the 
hour  of  danger,  predicted  by  that  singular  woman,  shall  arrive  ? 
Her  intelligence,  howsoever  acquired,  has  been  always  strangely 
accurate  ;  and  her  warning  was  as  solemn  as  if  a  mother  were 
to  apprise  an  erring  son  of  his  crimes,  and  of  his  approaching 
punishment  Besides,  what  chance  is  there  that  I  can  again 
see  Minna  ?  She  is  at  Kirkwall,  doubtless,  and  to  hold  my 
course  thither  would  be  to  steer  right  upon  the  rocks.  No,  I 
will  not  endanger  these  poor  fellows — I  will  sail  with  the  ebb 
tide.  On  the  desolate  Hebrides,  or  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ireland,  I  will  leave  the  vessel,  and  return  hither  in  some  dis- 
guise—yet, why  should  I  return,  since  it  will  perhaps  be  only 
to  see  Minna  the  bride  of  Mordaunt  ?  No — let  the  vessel  sail 
with  this  ebb  tide  without  me.    I  will  abide  and  take  my  fate." 

His  meditations  were  here  interrupted  by  Jack  Bunce,  who, 
bailing  him  noble  Captain,  said  they  were  ready  to  sail  when 
he  pleased. 

♦*  When  you  please,  Bunce  ;  for  I  shall  leave  the  command 
with  you,  and  go  ashore  at  Stromness,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  matter,  by  Heaven  1 "  answered 
Bunce.  "  The  command  with  me,  truly !  and  how  the  devil 
am  I  to  get  the  crew  to  obey  me  ?  Why,  even  Dick  Fletcher 
rides  rusty  on  me  now  and  then.  You  know  well  enough  that, 
without  you,  we  shall  be  all  at  each  other's  throats,  in  half-an- 
hour ;  and,  if  you  desert  us,  what  a  rope's  end  does  it  signify 
whether  we  are  destroyed  by  the  king's  cruisers,  or  by  eacn 
other  ?  Come,  come,  noble  Captain,  there  are  black-eyed  girls 
enough  in  the  world,  but  where  will  you  find  so  tight  a  sea-boat 
as  the  little  Favorite  here,  manned  as  she  is  with  a  set  of  tear- 
ing  lads. 

Fit  to  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world. 
And  rule  it  when  'tis  wildest  ? ' " 

"  You  are  a  precious  fool.  Jack  Bunce,"  said  Cleveland, 
half  angry,  and,  in  despite  of  himself,  half  diverted  by  the  false 
tones  and  exaggerated  gesture  of  the  stage-struck  pirate. 

"  It  may  be  so,  noble  Captain,"  answered  Bunce,  "  and  it 
may  be  that  I  have  my  comrades  in  my  folly.  Here  are  you, 
now,  going  to  play  All  for  Love,  and  the  World  well  Lost,  and 
yet  you  cannot  bear  a  harmless  bounce  in  blank  verse — ^Well, 
I  can  talk  prose  for  the  matter,  for  I  have  news  enough  to  tell, 
-—and  strange  news,  too — ay,  and  ctirring  news  to  boot" 
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"  Well,  prithee  deliver  them  (to  speak  thy  own  cant)  like  a 
man  of  this  worid." 

"  The  Stromness  fishers  will  accept  nothing  for  their  provi- 
sions and  trouble/'  said  Bunce — "  there  is  a  wonder  for  you ! " 

"  And  for  what  reason,  I  pray  ? "  said  Cleveland ;  "  it  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  cash  being  refused  at  a  sea- 
port." 

"  True — they  commonly  lay  the  charges  on  as  thick  as  if 
they  were  caulking.  But  here  is  the  matter.  The  owner  of 
the  brig  yonder,  the  father  of  your  fair  Imoinda,  stands  pay- 
master, by  way  of  thanks  for  the  civility  with  which  we  treated 
his  daughter,  and  that  we  may  not  meet  our  due,  as  he  calls  it, 
on  these  shores." 

"  It  is  like  the  frank-hearted  old  Udaller  \ "  said  Cleveland ; 
"  but  is  he  then  at  Stromness  ?  I  thought  he  was  to  have 
crossed  the  island  for  Kirkwall." 

"  He  did  so  purpose,"  said  Bunce  ;  "  but  more  folks  than 
King  Duncan  change  the  course  of  their  voyage.  He  was  no 
sooner  ashore  than  he  was  met  with  by  a  meddling  old  witch 
of  these  parts,  who  has  her  finger  in  every  man*s  pie,  and  by 
her  counsel  he  changed  his  purpose  of  going  to  Kirkwall,  and 
lies  at  anchor  for  the  present  in  yonder  white  house,  that  you 
may  see  with  your  glass  up  the  lake  yonder.  I  am  told  the 
old  woman  clubbed  also  to  pay  for  the  sloop's  stores.  Why 
she  should  shell  out  the  boards  I  cannot  conceive  an  idea,  ex- 
cept that  she  is  said  to  be  a  witch,  and  may  befriend  us  as  so 
many  devils." 

"  But  who  told  you  all  this  ? "  said  Cleveland,  without  using 
his  spy-glass,  or  seeming  so  much  interested  in  the  news  as  his 
comrade  had  expected. 

"  Why,"  replied  Bunce,  "  I  made  a  trip  ashore  this  morn- 
ing to  the  village,  and  had  a  can  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Mas:er  Troil  to  look  after  matters,  and  I 
fished  it  all  out  of  him,  and  more  too,  than  I  am  desirous  of 
telling  you,  noble  Captam." 

"And  who  is  your  intelligencer?"  said  Cleveland;  *has 
he  got  no  name  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  is  an  old,  fiddling,  foppish  acquaintance  of  mine, 
called  Halcro,  if  you  must  know,"  said  Bunce. 

"  Halcro  !  "  echoed  Cleveland,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  sur- 
prise— "  Claud  Halcro ! — >vhy,  he  went  ashore  at  Inganess 
with  Minna  and  her  sister — Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  is  just  what  I  did  not  want  to  tell  you,"  re- 
plied the  confidant — "  yet  hang  me  if  I  can  help  it,  for  I  cao' 
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not  baulk  a  fine  situation. — ^That  start  had  a  fine  effect — Oh, 
ay,  and  the  spy-glass  is  turned  on  the  House  of  Stennis  now  f 
— Wtll,  yonder  they  are,  it  must  be  confessed — indifferently 
well  guarded,  too.  Some  of  the  old  witch's  people  are  come 
over  from  that  mountain  of  an  island — Hoy,  as  they  call  it; 
and  the  old  gentleman  has  got  some  fellows  under  arms  him- 
self. But  what  of  all  that,  noble  Captain  ? — ^give  you  but  the 
word,  and  we  snap  up  the  wenches  to-night — clap  them  undet 
hatches — man  the  capstern  by  daybreak — up  top-sails — and 
sail  with  the  morning  tide." 

"  You  sicken  me  with  your  villany,"  said  Cleveland,  turning 
away  from  him. 

"  Umph  I — villany,  and  sicken  you  I  "  said  Bunce — "  Now, 
pray,  what  have  I  said  but  what  has  been  done  a  thousand 
times  by  gentlemen  of  fortune  like  ourselves  ?  " 

"  Mention  it  not  again,"  said  Cleveland  ;  then  took  a  turn 
along  the  deck,  in  deep  meditation,  and,  coming  back  to  Bunce, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *'  Jack,  I  will  see  her  Once 
more." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Bunce,  sullenly. 

"  Once  more  will  I  see  her,  and  it  may  be  to  abjure  at  her 
feet  this  cursed  trade,  and  expiate  my  offences " 

"  At  the  gallows  I  "  said  Bunce,  completing  the  sentence — 
''  With  all  my  heart ! — confess  and  be  hanged  is  a  most  rever- 
end proverb." 

"  Nay — ^but,  dear  Jack  I "  said  Cleveland. 

"  Dear  Jack ! "  answered  Bunce,  in  the  same  sullen  tone— 
"a  dear  sight  you  have  been  to  dear  Jack.  But  hold  your  own 
course — I  have  done  with  caring  for  you  forever — ^I  should  but 
sicken  you  with  my  villanous  counsels." 

"  Now  must  I  soothe  this  silly  fellow  as  if  he  were  a  spoiled 
child,"  said  Cleveland,  speaking  at  Bunce,  but  not  to  him  ; 
**  and  yet  he  has  sense  enough,  and  bravery  enough,  too  ;  and 
one  would  think,  kindness  enough  to  know  that  men  don't  pick 
their  words  during  a  gale  of  wind." 

"  Why,  that's  true,  Clement,"  said  Bunce,  "  and  there  is 
my  hand  upon  it — And,  now  I  think  upon*t,  you  shall  have 
your  last  interview,  for  it's  out  of  my  line  to  prevent  a  parting 
scene  ;  and  what  signifies  a  tide — we  can  sail  by  to-morrow's 
ebb  as  well  as  by  this." 

Cleveland  sighed,  for  Noma's  prediction  rushed  on  his 
mind ;  but  the  opportunity  of  a  last  meeting  with  Minna  was 
too  tempting  to  be  resigned  either  for  presentiment  or  predic- 
tion. 
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"  I  ^ill  go  presently  ashore  to  the  place  where  they  all  are," 
said  Bunce;  "and  the  payment  of  these  stores  shall  serve  me 
for  a  pretext ;  and  I  will  carry  any  letters  or  message  from  you 
to  Minna  with  the  dexterity  of  a  valet  de  chambre." 

'*  But  they  have  armed  men — ^you  may  be  in  danger/'  said 
Cleveland. 

**  Not  a  whit — not  a  whit,"  replied  Bunce.  "  I  protected 
the  wenches  when  they  were  in  my  power ;  I  warrant  their 
father  will  neither  wrong  me,  nor  see  me  wronged." 

"  You  say  true,"  said  Cleveland  ;  "  it  is  not  in  hb  nature. 
I  will  instantly  write  a  note  to  Minna."  And  he  ran  down  to 
the  cabin  for  that  purpose,  where  he  wasted  much  paper,  ere, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  throbbing  heart,  he  achieved  such 
a  letter  as  he  hoped  might  prevail  on  Minna  to  permit  him  a 
farewell  meeting  on  the  succeeding  morning. 

His  adherent,  Bunce,  in  the  meanwhile,  sought  out  Fletch* 
er,  of  whose  support  to  second  any  motion  whatever,  ho  ac- 
counted himself  perfectly  sure ;  and  followed  by  this  trusty 
satellite,  he  intruded  himself  on  the  awful  presence  of  Hawkins 
the  boatswain,  and  Derrick  the  quartermaster,  who  were  re- 
galing themselves  with  a  can  of  rumbo,  after  the  fatiguing  duty 
of  the  day, 

**  Here  comes  he  can  tell  us,**  said  Derrick. — ^**  So,  Master 
Lieutenant,  for  so  we  must  call  you  now,  I  think,  let  us  have  a 
peep  into  your  counsels — When  will  the  anchor  be  a-trip  ? " 

"When  it  pleases  Heaven,  Master  Quartermaster,"  aii- 
swered  Bunce,  "  for  I  know  no  more  than  the  stern-post." 

"  Why,  d — ^n  my  buttons,"  said  Derridc,  "  do  we  not  weigh 
this  tide  ? " 

"  Or  to-morrow's  tide,  at  farthest  ? "  said  the  boatswain— 
"  Why,  what  have  we  been  slaving  the  whole  company  for,  to 
get  all  these  stores  aboard  ? " 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bunoe,  "  you  are  to  know  that  Cupid 
has  laid  our  Captain  on  board,  carried  the  vessel,  and  nailed 
down  his  wits  under  hatches." 

"  What  sort  of  play-stuff  is  all  this  ? "  said  the  boatswain, 
gruffly.  "  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  us,  say  it  in  a  wordj 
like  a  man." 

**  Howsomdever,"  said  Fletcher,  **  I  always  think  Jack 
Bunce  speaks  like  a  man,  and  acts  like  a  man  too— and  so, 
d'ye  see " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  dear  Dick ;  best  of  buUybacks,  be 
silent,"  saia  Bunce — "  Gentlemen,  in  one  word,  the  Captain 
is  in  love.** 
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"Why,  now,  only  think  of  that!"  said  the  boatswain; 
*•  not  but  that  I  have  been  in  love  as  often  as  any  man,  when 
the  ship  was  laid  up." 

"  Well,  but,"  continued  Bunce,  **  Captain  Cleveland  is  in 
love — Yes — Prince  Volscius  is  in  love ;  and,  though  that's  the 
cue  for  laughing  on  the  stage,  it  is  no  laughing  matter  here. 
He  expects  to  meet  the  girl  to-morrow,  for  the  last  time  ;  and 
that,  we  all  know,  leads  to  another  meeting,  and  another,  and 
so  on  till  the  Halcyon  is  down  on  us,  and  then  we  may  look 
for  more  kicks  than  halfpence." 

"  By  — "  said  the  boatswain,  with  a  sounding  oath,  "  we'll 
have  a  mutiny,  and  not  allow  him  to  go  ashore,— eh,  Derrick  ?  " 

**  And  the  best  way,  too,"  said  Derrick. 

"  What  d'ye  think  of  it.  Jack  Bunce  ? "  said  Fletcher,  in 
whose  ears  this  counsel  sounded  very  sagely,  but  who  still  bent 
a  wistful  look  upon  his  companion. 

"  Why,  look  ye,  gentlemen,"  said  Bunce,  **  I  will  mutiny 
none,  and  stap  my  vitals  if  any  of  you  shall  I " 

"  Why,  then,  I  won't,  for  one,"  said  Fletcher ;  "  but  what 
are  we  to  do,  since  howsomdever ** 

"  Stopper  your  jaw,  Dick,  will  you  ? "  said  Bunce. — "  Now, 
boatswain,  I  am  partly  of  your  mind,  that  the  Captain  roust 
be  brought  to  reason  by  a  little  wholesome  force.  But  you  all 
know  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  and  will  do  nothing  unless  he 
is  allowed  to  hold  on  his  own  course.  Well,  I'll  go  ashore  and 
make  this  appointment  The  girl  comes  to  the  rendezvous  in 
tiie  morning,  and  the  Captain  goes  ashore — we  take  a  good 
boat's  crew  with  us,  to  row,  against  tide  and  current,  and 
we  will  be  ready  at  the  signal,  to  jump  ashore  and  bring  off  the 
Captain  and  the  girl,  whether  they  will  or  no.  The  pet-child 
will  not  quarrel  with  us,  since  we  bring  off  his  whirligig  alongst 
with  him  ;  and  if  he  is  still  fractious,  why  we  will  weigh  anchor 
without  his  orders,  and  let  him  come  to  his  senses  at  leisure, 
and  know  his  friends  another  time." 

"Why,  this  has  a  face  with  it,  Master  Derrick,"  said  Haw- 
kins. 

"Jack  Bunce  is  always  right,"  said  Fletcher  ;  "howsom- 
dever, the  Captain  will  shoot  some  of  us,  that  is  certain." 

"  Hold  your  jaw,  Dick,"  said  Bunce ;  "  pray,  who  the  devil 
cares,  do  you  think,  whether  you  are  shot  or  hanged  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  don't  much  argufy  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied 
Dick;  "howsomdever " 

"  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you,"  said  his  inexorable  patron,  "  and  hear 
me  out. — We  will  take  him  at  unawares,  so  that  he  shall  neither 
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have  time  to  use  cutlass  nor  pops ;  and  I  myself,  for  the  dear 
love  I  bear  him,  will  be  the  first  to  lay  him  on  his  back.  There 
is  a  nice  tight-going  bit  of  a  pinnace,  that  is  a  consort  of  this 
chase  of  the  Captain's — if  I  have  an  opportimity,  I'll  snap  her 
up  on  my  own  account." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Derrick ;  "  let  you  alone  for  keeping  on 
the  look-out  for  your  own  comforts." 

"  Faith,  nay,"  said  Bunce,  "  I  only  snatch  at  them  when 
they  come  fairly  in  my  way,  or  are  purchased  by  dint  of  my 
own  wit ;  and  none  of  you  could  have  fallen  on  such  a  plan  as 
this.  We  shall  have  the  Captain  with  us,  head,  hand,  and 
heart,  and  all,  besides  making  a  scene  fit  to  finish  a  comedy. 
So  I  will  go  ashore  to  make  the  appointment,  and  do  you  pos- 
sess some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  still  sober,  and  fit  to  be 
trusted,  with  the  knowledge  of  our  intentions." 

Bunce,  with  his  friend  Fletcher,  departed  accordingly,  and 
the  two  veteran  pirates  remained  looking  at  each  other  in  si- 
lence, until  the  boatswain  spoke  at  last.  "  Blow  me.  Derrick,  if 
I  like  these  two  daffadandilly  young  fellows ;  they  are  not  the 
true  breed.  Why,  they  are  no  more  like  the  rovers  I  have 
known,  than  this  sloop  is  to  a  first-rate.  Why,  there  was  old 
Sharpe  that  read  prayers  to  his  ship's  company  every  Sunday, 
what  would  he  have  said  to  have  heard  it  proposed  to  bring 
two  wenches  on  board  ? " 

"  And  what  would  tough  old  Black  Beard  have  said,*"  an- 
swered his  companion,  "  if  they  had  expected  to  keep  them  to 
themselves  ?  They  deserve  to  be  made  to  walk  the  plank  for 
their  impudence ;  or  to  be  tied  back  to  back  and  set  a-diving, 
and  I  care  not  hov  soon." 

'^  Ay,  but  who  *s  to  command  the  ship,  then  ? "  said  Haw- 
kins. 

"  Why,  what  ails  you  at  old  Goffe  ? "  answered  Derrick. 

"  Why  he  has  sucked  the  monkey  so  long  and  so  often," 
said  the  boatswain,  "  that  the  best  of  him  is  buffed.  He  is 
little  better  than  an  old  woman  when  he  is  sober,  and  he  is 
roaring  mad  when  he  is  drunk — ^we  have  had  enough  of  Goffe." 

"  Why,  then,  what  d'ye  say  to  yourself,  or  to  me,  boat- 
swain ? "  demanded  the  quartermaster.  '*  I  am  content  to  toss 
^p  for  it." 

"  Rot  it,  no,"  answered  the  boatswain,  after  a  moment's 
consideration  ;  "if  we  were  within  reach  of  the  trade-winds, 
we  might  either  of  us  make  a  shift ;  but  it  will  take  all  Cleve- 
land's navigation  to  get  us  there  ;  and  so,  I  think,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  Bunce's  project  for  the  present.    Hark,  he  calls  for  tho 
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boat — I  must  go  on  deck  and  have  her  lowered  for  his  honor, 
d — ^n  his  eyes." 

The  boat  was  lowered  accordingly,  made,  its  voyage  up  the 
lake  with  safety,  and  landed  Bunce  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  old  mansion-house  of  Stennis.  Upon  arriving  in  front 
of  the  house,  he  found  that  hasty  measures  had  been  taken  to 
put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  lower  windows  being  barricaded, 
with  places  left  for  use  of  musketry,  and  a  ship-gun  being 
placed  so  as  to  command  the  entrance,  which  was  besides 
guarded  by  two  sentinels.  Bunce  demanded  admission  at  the 
gate,  which  was  briefly  and  unceremoniously  refused  to  him, 
with  an  exhortation  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  gone  about 
his  business  before  worse  came  of  it.  As  he  continued,  how- 
Qvei,  importunately  to  insist  on  seeing  some  one  of  the  family, 
and  stated  his  business  to  be  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  Claud 
Halcro  at  length  appeared,  and,  with  more  peevishness  than 
belonged  to  his  usual  manner,  that  admirer  of  glorious  John 
expostulated  with  his  old  acquaintance  upon  his  pertinacious 
folly. 

"  You  are,"  he  said,  "  like  foolish  moths  fluttering  about  a 
candle,  which  is  sure  at  last  to  consume  you." 

"  And  you,"  said  Bunce,  "  are  a  set  of  stingless  drones, 
whom  we  can  smoke  out  of  your  defences  at  our  pleasure,  with 
half-a-dozen  of  hand-grenades." 

"  Smoke  a  fool's  head ! "  said  Halcro ;  "  take  my  advice, 
and  mind  your  own  matters,  or  there  will  be  those  upon  you 
will  smoke  you  to  purpose.  Either  be  gone,  or  tell  me  in  two 
words  what  you  want ;  for  you  are  like  to  receive  no  welcome 
here  save  from  a  blunderbuss.  We  are  men  enough  of  oui*- 
selves ;  and  here  is  young  Mordaunt  Mertoun  come  from  Hoy, 
whom  your  Captain  so  nearly  murdered." 

'*Tush,  man,"  said  Bunce,  "he  did  but  let  out  a  little 
malapert  blood." 

"  We  want  no  such  phlebotomy  here,"  said  Claud  Halcro  \ 
"  and,  besides,  your  patient  turns  out  to  be  nearer  allied  to  us 
than  either  you  or  we  thought  of ;  so  you  may  think  how  little 
welcome  the  Captain  or  any  of  his  crew  are  like  to  be  here." 

"  Well :  but  what  if  I  bring  money  for  the  stores  sent  on 
board?" 

"  Keep  it  till  it  is  asked  of  you,"  said  Halcro.  "  There  are 
two  bad  paymasters — he  that  pays  too  soon,  and  he  that  does 
not  pay  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  at  least  give  our  thanks  to  the  donor," 
said  Bunce. 
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"  Keep  them, too,  till  they  are  asked  for,"  answered  the  poet 

"  So  this  is  all  the  welcome  I  have  ^£  you  for  old  acquaint- 
ance  sake  ? "  said  Bunce. 

"  Why,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Master  Altamont  ? "  said 
Halcro,  someidiat  moved. — '*  If  young  Mordaunt  had  had  his 
own  will,  he  would  have  welcomed  you  with  '  the  red  Burgundy, 
Number  a  thousand'  For  God's  sake  begone,  else  the  stage 
direction  will  be.  Enter  guard,  and  seize  Altamont." 

"  I  will  not  give  you  the  trouble,"  said  Bunce,  "  but  will 
make  my  exit  instantly.— Stay  a  moment — I  had  almost  forgot 
that  I  have  a  slip  of  paper  for  the  tallest  of  your  girls  there- 
Minna,  ay,  Minna  is  her  name.  It  is  a  farewell  from  Captain 
Cleveland — ^you  cannot  refuse  to  give  it  her." 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow  ! "  said  Halcro—"  I  comprehend — I  com- 
prehend— ^Farewell,  fair  Armida — 

'  'Mid  pikes,  and  'mid  bullets,  'mid  tempest  and  fire, 
The  danger  is  less  than  in  hopeless  desire.'- 

Tell  me  but  this — is  there  poetry  in  it  ? " 

"  Chokeful  to  the  seal,  with  song,  sonnet,  and  el^y,"  an- 
swered Bunce ;  "  but  let  her  have  it  cautiously  and  secretly." 

"  Tush,  man ! — ^teach  me  to  deliver  a  billet-doux . — me,  who 
have  been  in  the  Wits'  Coffee-house,  and  have  seen  all  the  toasts 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club! — Minna  shall  have  it,  then,  for  old 
acquaintance'  sake,  Mr.  Altamont,  and  for  your  Captain's  sake, 
too,  who  has  less  of  the  core  of  devil  about  him  than  his  trade 
requires.    There  can  be  no  harm  in  a  farewell  letter." 

"  Farewell,  then,  old  boy,  forever  and  a  day !  "  said  Bunce ; 
and  seizing  the  poet's  hand,  gave  it  so  hearty  a  grip,  that  he 
left  him  roaring  and  shaking  his  fist,  like  a  dog  when  a  hot 
cinder  has  fallen  on  his  foot. 

Leaving  the  rover  to  return  on  board  die  vessel,  we  remain 
with  the  family  of  Magnus  Troil,  assembled  at  their  kinswoman's 
mansion  of  S.ennis,  where  they  maintained  a  constant  and  care- 
ful watch  against  surprise. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  had  been  received  with  much  kindness 
by  Magnus  Troil,  when  he  came  to  his  assistance,  with  a  small 
party  of  Noma's  dependants,  placed  by  her  under  his  command. 
The  Udalier  was  easily  satisfied  that  the  reports  instilled  into 
his  ears  by  the  Yagger,  zealous  to  augment  his  favor  towards 
his  more  profitable  customer,  Cleveland,  by  diminishing  that  of 
Mertoun,  were  without  foundation.  They  had,  indeed,  been 
confirmed  by  the  good  Lady  Glowrowrum,  and  bv  common 
fame,  both  of  whom  were  pleased  to  represent  Moroaunt  Mer- 
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toun  as  an  arrogant  pretender  to  the  favor  of  the  sisters  of 
Burgh  Westra,  who  only  hesitated,  snltan-like,  on  whom  he 
should  bestow  the  handkerchief.  But  common  fame,  Magnus 
considered,  was  a  common  liar,  and  he  was  sometimes  disposed 
(where  scandal  was  concerned)  to  regard  the  good  Lady  Glow- 
rowrum  as  rather  an  uncommon  specimen  of  the  same  genus. 
He  therefore  received  Mordaunt  once  more  into  full  favor, 
listened  with  much  surprise  to  the  claim  which  Noma  laid  to 
the  young  man's  dut^,  and  with  no  less  interest  to  her  intention 
of  surrendering  to  hmi  the  considerable  property  which  she  had 
inherited  from  her  father.  Nay,  it  is  even  probable  that, 
though  he  gave  no  immediate  answer  to  her  hints  concerning  a 
union  betwixt  his  eldest  daughter  and  her  heir,  he  might  think 
such  an  alliance  recommended,  as  well  by  the  young  man's 
personal  merits,  as  by  the  chance  it  gave  of  reuniting  the  very 
large  estate  which  had  been  divided  betwixt  his  own  father 
and  that  of  Noma.  At  all  events,  the  Udaller  received  hb 
young  friend  with  much  kindness,  and  he  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  mansion  joined  in  intrusting  to  him,  as  the  youngest  and 
most  active  of  the  party,  the  charge  of  commanding  the  night- 
watch,  and  relieving  the  sentinel  around  the  House  of  Stennis. 


CHAPTER  FORTIETH. 

Of  an  otttlawe,  this  is  the  lawe— 

That  men  him  take  and  bind, 
Without  pitie  hang'd  to  be. 

And  waive  with  the  wind. 

Tmb  Ballad  Op  The  Nut-Bsown  Maio. 

Mordaunt  had  caused  the  sentinels  who  had  been  on  duty 
since  midnight  to  be  relieved  ere  the  peep  of  day,  and  having 
given  directions  that  the  guard  should  be  again  changed  at 
sunrise,  he  had  retired  to  a  small  parlor,  and,  placing  his  arms 
beside  him,  was  slumbering  in  an  easy-chair,  when  he  felt  him* 
self  pulled  by  the  watch-cloak  in  which  he  was  enveloped. 

"  Is  it  sunrise,"  said  he,  "  already  ?  "  as,  starting  up,  he  dis- 
covered the  first  beams  lying  level  upon  the  horizon. 

"  Mordaunt  1 "  said  a  voice,  every  note  of  which  thrilled  to 
hb  heart. 

He  tumed  his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  and  BtendaTroil,  to  his 
joyful  astonishment,  stood  before  him.    As  he  was  about  to 
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address  her  eagerly,  he  was  checked  by  observing  the  signs  of 
sorrow  and  discomposure  in  her  pale  cheeks,  trembling  lips,  and 
brimful  eyes. 

''  Mordaunt,"  she  said,  "  you  must  do  Minna  and  me  a  favor 
—you  must  allow  us  to  leave  this  house  quietly,  and  without 
alarming  any  one,  in  order  to  go  as  far  as  the  Standing  Stones 
of  S tennis." 

"  What  freak  can  this  be,  dearest  Brenda  ? "  said  Mordaunt^ 
much  amazed  at  the  request — *'  some  Orcadian  observance  ol 
superstition,  perhaps ;  but  the  time  is  too  dangerous,  and  my 
charge  from  your  father  too  strict,  that  I  should  permit  you 
to  pass  without  his  consent.  Consider,  dearest  Brenda,  I  am 
a  soldier  on  du^,  and  must  obey  orders." 

"Mordaunt,  said  Brenda,  "this  is  no  jesting  matter — 
Minna's  reason,  nay  Minna's  life,  depends  on  your  giving  us  this 
permission." 

**  And  for  what  purpose  ? "  said  Mordaunt ;  "  let  me  at  least 
know  that." 

"  For  a  wild  and  a  desperate  purpose,"  replied  Brenda — 
"  It  is  that  she  may  meet  Cleveland." 

"  Cleveland  I  "  said  Mordaunt — "  Should  the  villain  come 
ashore,  he  shall  be  welcomed  with  a  shower  of  rifle-balls.  Let 
me  within  a  hundred  3'ards  of  him,"  he  added,  grasping  his 
piece,  "  and  all  the  mischief  he  has  done  me  shall  be  balanced 
with  an  ounce  bullet  I " 

"  His  death  will  drive  Minna  frantic,"  said  Brenda ;  "  and 
him  who  injures  Minna,  Brenda  will  never  again  look  upon." 

"  This  IS  madness — raving  madness ! "  said  Mordaunt — 
•'Consider  your  honor— consider  your  duty.*' 

"  I  can  consider  nothing  but  Minna's  danger,"  said  Brenda, 
breaking  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  "  her  former  illness  was  nothing 
to  the  state  she  has  been  in  all  night.  She  holds  in  her  hand 
his  letter,  written  in  characters  of  fire,  rather  than  of  ink,  im- 
ploring her  to  see  him  for  a  last  farewell,  as  she  would  save  a 
mortal  body  and  an  immortal  soul ;  pledging  himself  for  her 
safety  ;  and  declaring  no  power  shall  force  him  from  the  coast 
till  he  has  seen  her. — ^You  must  let  us  pass." 

"  It  is  impossible  I "  replied  Mordaunt,  in  great  perplexity — 
"  This  ruffian  has  imprecations  enough,  doubtless,  at  his  fingers' 
ends — but  what  better  pledge  has  he  to  offer? — I  cannot  permit 
Minna  to  go." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Brenda,  somewhat  reproachfully,  while 
she  dried  her  tears,  yet  still  continued  sobbing,  "  that  there  is 
iomething  in  what  Noma  spoke  of  betwixt  Minna  and  you ;  ^ 
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and  that  you  are  too  jealous  of  this  poor  wretch,  to  allow  him 
even  to  speak  with  her  an  instant  before  his  departure." 

"  You  are  unjust,"  said  Mordaunt,  hurt,  and  yet  somewhat 
flattered  by  her  suspicions, — ^you  are  as  unjust  as  you  are  im- 
prudent. You  know — ^you  cannot  but  know — ^that  Minna  is 
chiefly  dear  to  me  as  your  sister.  Tell  me,  Brenda — and  tell 
me  truly — if  I  aid  you  in  this  folly,  have  you  no  suspicion  of 
the  Pirate's  faith  ?  '^ 

"  No,  none,"  said  Brenda ;  "  if  I  had  any,  do  you  think  I 
would  urge  you  thus  ?  He  is  wild  and  unhappy,  but  I  think  we 
may  in  this  trust  him." 

"  Is  the  appointed  place  the  Standing  Stones,  and  the  time 
daybreak  ?  "  again  demanded  Mordaunt 

"  It  is,  and  the  time  is  come,"  said  Brenda, — "  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  depart !  ' 

"  I  will  myself,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  relieve  the  sentinel  at  the 
front  door  for  a  few  minutes,  and  suffer  you  to  pass. — You  will 
not  protract  this  interview,  so  full  of  danger  ? " 

"  We  will  not,"  said  Brenda ;  "  and  you,  on  your  part,  will 
not  avail  yourself  of  this  unhappy  man's  venturing  hither,  to 
harm  or  to  seize  him  ? " 

"  Rely  on  my  honor,"  said  Mordaunt — "  He  shall  have  no 
harm,  unless  he  offers  any." 

"  Then  I  go  to  call  my  sister,"  said  Brenda,  and  quickly  left 
the  apartment. 

Mordaunt  considered  the  matter  for  an  instant,  and  then, 
going  to  the  sentinel  at  the  front  door,  he  desired  him  to  run 
instantly  to  the  main-guard,  and  order  the  whole  to  turn  out 
with  their  arms — to  see  the  order  obeyed,  and  to  return  when 
they  were  in  readiness.  Meantime,  he  himself,  he  said,  would 
remain  upon  the  post. 

During  the  interval  of  the  sentinel's  absence,  the  front  door 
was  slowly  opened,  and  Minna  and  Brenda  appeared,  muffled 
in  their  mantles.  The  former  leaned  on  her  §ister,  and  kept 
her  face  bent  on  the  ground  as  one  who  felt  ashamed  of  the 
step  she  was  'about  to  take.  Brenda  also  passed  her  lover  in 
silence,  but  threw  back  upon  him  a  look  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection, which  doubled,  if  possible,  his  anxiety  for  their  safety. 

The  sisters  in  the  mean  while  passed  out  of  sight  of  the 
house ;  when  Minna,  whose  step,  till  that  time,  had  been  faint 
and  feeble,  began  to  erect  her  person,  and  to  walk  with  a  pace 
so  firm  and  so  swift,  that  Brenda,  who  had  some  difficulty  to 
keep  up  with  her,  could  not  forbear  remonstrating  on  the  im- 
prudence of  hurrying  her  spirits,  and  exhausting  her  force,  by 
urU  I'nnecessarv  h;iste. 
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"  Fear  not,  my  dearest  sister,"  said  Minna ;  "  the  spirit 
which  I  now  feel  will  and  must  sustain  me  through  the  dread- 
ful interview.  I  could  not  but  move  with  a  drooping  head,  and 
a  dejected  pace,  while  I  was  in  view  of  one  who  must  neces- 
sarily deem  me  deserving  of  his  pity,  or  his  scorn.  But  you 
know,  my  dearest  Brenda,  and  Mordaunt  shall  also  know,  that 
the  love  I  bore  to  that  unhappy  man  was  as  pure  as  the  rays 
of  that  sun,  that  is  now  reflected  on  the  waves.  And  I  dare 
attest  that  glorious  sun,  and  yonder  blue  heaven,  to  bear  me 
witness,  that,  but  to  urge  him  to  change  his  unhappy  course  of 
life,  I  had  not,  for  all  the  temptations  this  round  world  holds, 
ever  consented  to  see  him  more." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  in  a  tone  which  afforded  much  confi- 
dence to  Brenda,  the  sisters  attained  the  summit  of  a  rising 
ground,  whence  they  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  Orcadian 
Stonehenge,  consisting  of  a  huge  circle  and  semicircle  of  the 
Standing  Stones,  as  they  are  called,  which  already  glimmered 
a  grayish  white  in  the  rising  sun,  and  projected  far  to  the  west- 
ward their  long  gigantic  shadows.  At  another  time  the  scene 
would  have  operated  powenully  on  the  imaginative  mind  of 
Minna,  and  interested  the  curiosity  at  least  of  her  sensitive 
sister.  But,  at  this  moment,  neither  was  at  leisure  to  receive 
the  impressions  which  this  stupendous  monument  of  antiquity 
is  so  well  calculated  to  impress  on  the  feelings  of  those  who 
behold  it ;  for  they  saw  in  the  lower  lake,  beneath  what  is 
termed  the  Bridge  of  Broisgar,  a  boat  well  manned  and  armed, 
which  had  disembarked  one  of  its  crew,  who  advanced  alone, 
and  wrapped  in  a  naval  cloak,  towards  that  monumental  cir- 
cle which  they  themselves  were  about  to  reach  from  another 
quarter. 

**  They  are  many,  and  they  are  armed,"  said  the  startled 
Brenda,  in  a  whisper  to  her  sister. 

"It  is  for  precaution's  sake,"  answered  Minna,  "which, 
alas!  their  condition  renders  but  too  necessary.  Fear  no 
treachery  from  him — that,  at  least,  is  not  his  vice." 

As  she  spoke,  or  shortly  afterwards,  she  attained  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  on  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  tall  erect  pillars  of 
rude  stone  that  are  raised  around,  lies  one  flat  and  prostrate, 
supported  by  short  stone  pillars,  of  which  some  relics  are  still 
visible,  that  had  once  served,  perhaps,  the  purpose  of  an  altar. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  in  heathen  times  (if  we  may  believe 
legends,  which  have  cost  me  but  too  dear)  our  ancestors  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  heathen  deities — and  here  will  I,  from  my 
soul,  renounce,  abjure,  and  offer  up  to  a  better  and  a  more  mer- 
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ctful  God  than  was  known  to  them,  the  vain  ideas  with  which 
my  youthful  imagination  has  been  seduced.^ 

She  stood  by  the  prostrate  table  of  stone,  and  saw  Cleve- 
land advance  towards  her,  with  a  timid  pace  and  a  downcast 
look,  as  different  from  his  usual  character  and  bearing^,  as 
Minna's  high  air  and  lofty  demeanor,  and  calm  contemplative 
posture,  were  distant  from  those  of  the  love-lorn  and  broken- 
hearted maiden,  whose  weight  had  almost  borne  down  the  sup- 
port of  her  sister  as  she  left  the  house  of  Stennis.  If  the 
Delief  of  those  is  true,  who  assign  these  singular  monuments  ex- 
clusively to  the  Druids,  Minna  might  have  seemed  the  Haxa,  or 
high  priestess  of  the  order^  from  whom  some  champion  of  the 
tribe  expected  inauguration.  Or  if  we  hold  the  circles  of 
Gothic  and  Scandinavian  origin,  she  might  have  seemed  a  de- 
scended Vision  of  Freya,  the  spouse  of  the  Thundering  Deity, 
before  whom  some  bold  Sea  King  or  Champion  bent  with  an 
awe  which  no  mere  mortal  terror  could  have  inflicted  upon 
him.  Brenda,  overwhelmed  with  inexpressible  fear  and  doubt, 
remained  a  pace  or  two  behind,  anxiously  observing  the  mo- 
tions of  Cleveland,  and  attending  to  nothing  around,  save  to 
him  and  to  her  sister. 

Cleveland  approached  within  two  yards  of  Minna,  and  bent 
bis  head  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  dead  pause,  until  Minna 
said,  in  a  firm  but  melancholy  tone,  "  Unhappy  man,  why  didst 
thou  seek  this  aggravation  of  our  woe  ?  Depart  in  peace,  and 
may  Heaven  direct  thee  to  a  better  course  than  that  which  thy 
life  has  yet  held  I" 

"  Heaven  will  not  aid  me,"  said  Cleveland,  "  excepting  by 
your  voice.  I  came  hither  rude  and  wild,  scarce  knowing  that 
my  trade,  my  desperate  trade,  was  more  criminal  in  the  sight 
of  man  or  01  Heaven  than  that  of  those  privateers  whom  your 
law  acknowledges.  I  was  bred  in  it,  and,  but  for  the  wishes 
vou  have  encouraged  me  to  form,  I  should  have  perhaps  died 
m  it,  desperate  and  impenitent.  Oh,  do  not  throw  me  from 
you  1  let  me  do  something  to  redeem  what  I  have  done  amiss, 
and  do  not  leave  your  own  work  half-finished  ! " 

**  Cleveland,"  said  Minna,  "  I  will  not  reproach  you  with 
abusing  my  inexperience,  or  with  availing  yourself  of  those  de- 
lusions which  the  credulity  of  early  youth  had  flung  around  me, 
and  which  led  me  to  confound  your  fatal  course  of  life  with  the 
deeds  of  our  ancient  heroes.  Alas!  when  I  saw  your  fol- 
lowers, that  illusion  was  no  more ! — but  I  do  not  upbraid  you 
with  its  having  existed.  Go,  Cleveland ;  detach  yourself  from 
those  miserable  wretches  with  whom  you  are  associated,  and 
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believe  me,  that  if  Heaven  yet  grants  you  the  means  of  dtsdii- 
guishing  your  name  by  one  good  or  glorious  action,  there  arc 
eyes  left  in  these  lonely  islands,  that  will  weep  as  much  tor 
joy,  as — as — they  must  now  do  for  sorrow." 

"  And  is  this  all  ? "  said  Cleveland  ;  "  and  may  not  I  hope, 
that  if  I  extricate  myself  from  my  present  associates — if  I  can 
gain  my  pardon  by  being  as  bold  in  the  right,  as  I  have  been 
too  often  in  the  wrong  cause — if,  after  a  term,  I  care  not  how 
long — ^but  still  a  term  which  may  have  an  end,  I  can  boast  of 
having  redeemed  my  fame — may  I  not — ^may  I  not  hope  that 
Minna  may  forgive  what  my  God  and  my  country  shall  have 
pardoned  ? " 

"Never,  Cleveland,  never,"  said  Minna,  with  the  utmost 
firmness ;  **  on  this  spot  we  part,  and  part  forever,  and  part 
without  longer  indulgence.  Think  of  me  as  of  one  dead,  if  you 
continue  as  you  now  are ;  but  if,  which  may  Heaven  grant,  you 
change  your  fatal  course,  think  of  me  then  as  one,  whose  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers  will  be  for  your  happiness,  though  she 
hak  lost  her  own. — Farewell,  Cleveland  ! " 

He  kneeled,  overpowered  by  his  own  bitter  feelings,  to  take 
the  hand  which  she  held  out  to  him,  and  in  that  instant,  his 
confidant  Bunce,  starting  from  behind  one  of  the  laige  upright 
pillars,  his  eyes  wet  with  tears,  exclaimed — 

"  Never  saw  such  a  parting  scene  on  any  stage  I  But  111 
be  d— d  if  you  make  your  exit  as  you  expect !  " 

And  so  saying,  ere  Cleveland  could  employ  either  remon- 
strance or  resistance,  and  indeed  before  he  could  get  upon  his 
feet,  he  easily  secured  him  by  pulling  him  down  on  his  back, 
so  that  two  or  three  of  the  boat's  crew  seized  him  by  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  began  to  hurry  him  towards  the  lake.  Minna 
and  Brenda  shrieked  and  attempted  to  fly ;  but  Derrick  snatched 
up  the  former  with  as  much  ease  as  a  falcon  pounces  on  a 
pigeon,  while  Bunce,  with  an  oath  or  two  which  were  intended 
to  be  of  a  consolatory  nature,  seized  on  Brenda ;  and'the  whole 
party,  with  two  or  three  of  the  other  pirates,  who,  stealing 
from  the  water-side,  had  accompanied  them  on  the  ambus- 
cade, began  hastily  to  run  towards  the  boat,  which  was  left 
in  charge  of  two  of  their  number.  Their  course,  however,  was 
unexpectedly  interrupted,  and  their  criminal  purpose  entirely 
frustrated. 

When  Mordaunt  Mertoun  had  turned  out  his  guard  in  arms, 
it  was  with  the  natural  purpose  of  watching  over  the  safety  of 
the  two  sisters.  They  had  accordingly  closely  observed  the 
motions  of  the  pirates,  and  when  they  saw  so  many  of  then 
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leave  the  boat  and  steal  towards  the  place  of  rendezvous  as- 
signed to  Cleveland,  they  naturally  suspected  treachery,  and  by 
cover  of  an  old  hollow  way  or  trench,  which  perhaps  had  an- 
ciently been  connected  with  the  monumental  circle,  they  had 
thrown  themselves  unperceived  between  the  pirates  and  their 
boat.  At  the  cries  of  the  sisters,  they  started  up  and  placed 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  ruffians,  presenting  their  pieces, 
which,  notwithstanding,  they  dared  not  fire,  for  fear  of  hurting 
the  young  ladies,  secured  as  they  were  in  the  rude  grasp  of  the 
marauders.  Mordaunt,  however,  advanced  with  the  speed  of 
a  wild  deer  on  Bunce,  who,  loath  to  quit  his  prey,  yet  unable  to 
defend  himself  otherwise,  turned  to  this  side  and  that  alternately, 
exposing  Brenda  to  the  blows  which  Mordaunt  offered  at  him. 
This  defence,  however,  proved  in  vain  against  a  youth  possessed 
of  the  lightest  foot  and  most  active  hand  ever  known  in  Zetland, 
and  after  a  feint  or  two,  Mordaunt  brought  the  pirate  to  the 
ground  with  a-  stroke  from  the  butt  of  the  carbme,  which  he 
dared  not  use  otherwise.  At  the  same  time  fire-arms  were  dis- 
charged on  either  side  by  those  who  were  liable  to  no  such 
cause  of  forbearance,  and  the  pirates  who  had  hold  of  Cleve- 
land, dropped  him,  naturally  enough,  to  provide  for  their  own 
defence  or  retreat.  But  they  only  added  to  the  numbers  of 
their  enemies ;  for  Cleveland  perceiving  Minna  in  the  arms  of 
Derrick,  snatched  her  from  the  ruffian  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Two  or  three  more  of 
the  pirates  fell  or  were  taken,  the  rest  fled  to  their  boat,  pushed 
off,  then  turned  their  broadside  to  the  shore,  and  fired  repeatedly 
on  the  Orcadian  part)%  which  they  returned,  with  little  injury  on 
either  side.  Meanwhile  Mordaunt  having  first  seen  that  the 
sisters  were  at  libertv  and  in  full  flight  towards  the  house,  ad- 
vanced  on  Cleveland  with  his  cutlass  drawn.  The  pirate  pre- 
sented a  pistol,  and  calling  out  at  the  same  time, — "  Mordaunt, 
I  never  missed  my  aim,"  he  fired  into  the  air,  and  threw  it  into 
the  lake ;  then  drew  his  cutlass,  brandished  it  round  his  head, 
and  flung  that  also,  as  far  as;  his  arm  could  send  it,  in  the  same 
direction.  Yet  such  was  the  universal  belief  of  his  personal 
strength  and  resources,  that  Mordaunt  still  used  precaution,  as, 
advancing  on  Cleveland,  he  asked  if  he  surrendered  ? 

"  I  surrender  to  no  man,"  said  the  pirate  captain;  "but  you 
may  see  I  have  thrown  away  my  weapons." 

He  was  immediately  seized  bv  some  of  the  Orcadians,  with- 
out his  offering  any  resistance ;  out  the  instant  interference  of 
Mordaunt  prevented  his  being  roughly  treated  or  bound.  The 
victors  conducted  him  to  a  well-secured  upper  apartment  in  the 
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House  of  Stennis,  and  placed  a  sentinel  at  the  door.  Bnnoe 
and  Fletcher,  botli  of  whom  had  been  stretched  on  the  field 
during  the  sldrmish,  were  lodged  in  the  same  chamber ;  and 
two  prisoners,  who  appeared  of  lower  rank,  were  confined  in  a 
vault  belonging  to  the  mansion. 

Without  pretending  to  describe  the  joy  of  Magnus  Troil, 
who,  when  awakened  by  the  noise  and  firing,  found  his  daugh- 
ters safe,  and  hb  enemy  a  prisoner,  we  shall  only  say,  it  was  so 
great,  that  he  foigot,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  inquire  what  cir- 
cumstances were  those  which  had  placed  them  in  danger ;  and 
that  he  hugged  Mordaunt  to  his  breast  a  thousand  times,  as 
their  preserver ;  and  swore  as  c^ten  by  the  bones  of  his  sainted 
namesake,  that  if  he  had  a  thousand  daughters,  so  tight  a  lad, 
and  so  true  a  friend,  should  have  the  choice  of  them,  let  Lady 
Glowrowrum  say  what  she  would. 

A  very  different  scene  was  passing  in  the  prison-chamber  of 
the  unfortunate  Cleveland  and  his  associates.  The  Captain  sat 
by  the  window,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  prospect  of  the  sea  which 
it  presented,  and  was  seemingly  so  intent  on  it,  as  to  be  insen- 
sible of  the  presence  of  the  others.  Jack  Bunce  stood  medita- 
ting some  ends  of  verse,  in  order  to  make  his  advances  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  Cleveland ;  for  he  began  to  be  sensible, 
from  the  consequences,  that  the  part  he  had  played  towards 
his  Captain,  however  well  intended,  was  neither  lucky  in  its 
issue,  nor  likely  to  be  well  taken.  His  admirer  and  adherent 
Fletcher  lay  half  asleep  as  it  seemed,  on  a  truckle-bed  in  the 
room,  without  the  least  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  ensued. 

"  Nay,  but  speak  to  me,  Clement,"  said  the  penitent  lieu- 
tenant, "  if  it  be  but  to  swear  at  me  for  my  stupidity,— 

'  What  I  not  an  oath  ?— Na;^,  then,  the  world  goes  hard, 
If  Clifford  cannot  tpare  his  friends  an  oath.'^" 

"  I  prithee  peace,  and  be  gone  1 "  said  Cleveland ;  **  I  have 
one  bosom  friend  left  yet,  and  you  will  make  me  bestow  its 
contents  on  you,  or  on  myself." 

"  I  have  it,"  said  Bunce,  "  I  have  it  I "  and  on  he  went  in 
the  vein  of  Jaffier — 

**  •  Then,  by  the  heU  I  merit,  111  not  leare  thea^ 
Till  to  thyself  at  least  thou'rt  reconciled. 
However  thy  resentment  deal  with  me  1 " 

"  I  pray  vou  once  more  to  be  silent,"  said  Cleveland — "  Is 
h  not  enough  that  you  have  undone  me  with  your  treachery, 
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but  you  must  stun  me  with  your  silly  buffoonery  ?— I  would 
not  have  believed  you  would  have  lifted  a  finger  against  m% 
Jack,  of  any  man  or  devil  in  yonder  unhappy  ship." 

"  Who,  I  ?  "  exclaimed  Bunce,  "  I  lift  a  finger  against  you  I 
^-and  if  I  did  it  was  in  pure  love,  and  to  make  you  the  hap- 
piest fellow  that  ever  trod  a  deck,  with  your  mistress  beside 
you,  and  fifty  fine  fellows  at  your  command.  Here  is  Dick 
Fletcher  can  bear  witness  I  did  all  for  the  best,  if  he  would 
but  speak,  instead  of  lolloping  there  like  a  Dutch  dogger  laid 
up  to  be  careened. — Get  up,  Dick,  and  speak  for  me,  won't 
you?" 

"  Why,  yes,  Jack  Bunce,"  answered  Fletcher,  raising  him* 
self  with  difficulty  and  speaking  feebly,  ^  I  will  if  I  can — and  I 
always  knew  you  spoke  and  did  for  the  best — ^but  howsomdever, 
d'ye  see,  it  has  turned  out  for  the  worst  for  me  this  time,  for  I 
am  bleeding  to  death,  I  think." 

*  You  cannot  be  such  an  ass  ?  "  said  Jack  Bunce^  springing 
to  his  assistance,  as  did  Cleveland.  But  human  aid  came  too 
late — ^he  sank  back  on  the  bed,  and,  turning  on  his  face,  ex- 
pired without  a  fijoan. 

'*  I  always  thought  him  a  d--<i  fool,"  said  Bunce,  as  he 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  ''but  never  such  a  consummate 
idiot  as  to  hop  the  perch  so  sillily.  I  have  lost  the  best  fol- 
lower " — and  be  again  wiped  his  eye. 

Cleveland  looked  on  the  dead  body,  the  rugged  features  of 
which  had  remained  unaltered  by  the  death-pang — "  A  bull- 
dog," he  said^  ''  of  the  true  British  breed,  ana,  with  a  better 
counsellor,  would  have  been  a  better  man." 

^  You  may  say  that  of  some  other  folks,  too,  Captain,  if 
you  are  minded  to  do  them  justice,"  said  Bunce. 

''  I  may  indeed,  and  especially  of  yourself,"  said  Cleveland 
in  reply. 

"Why  then,  say,  Jack^  I  forgive  you^^  said  Bunce;  "it's 
but  a  short  word,  and  soon  spoken." 

"I  forgive  you  from  all  my  soul.  Jack,"  said  Cleveland, 
who  had  resumed  his  situation  at  the  window;  "and  the 
rather  that  ]rour  folly  is  of  little  consequence — the  morning  is 
come  that  must  bring  ruin  on  us  all." 

"  What  1  you  are  thinking  of  the  old  woman's  prophecy  you 
spoke  of?''  said  Bunce. 

"It  will  be  soon  accomplished,"  answered  Cleveland. 
••Come  hither;  what  do  you  take  yon  large  square-rigged 
Tessel  for,  that  you  see  doubling  the  headland  on  the  east,  and 
opening  the  Bay  of  Stromness? '' 
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"Why,  I  can't  make  her  well  out,"  said  Bunce,  "but  yon- 
der is  old  Goife  takes  her  for  a  West  Indiaman  loaded  with 
rum  and  sugar  I  suppose,  for  d — n  me  if  he  does  not  slip  cable 
and  stand  out  to  her  I " 

"  Instead  of  running  into  the  shoal-water,  which  was  his 
only  safety,"  said  Cleveland.—"  The  fool  I  the  dotard  I  the 
drivelling,  drunken  idiot  I — he  will  get  his  flip  hot  enough ;  for 
yon  is  the  Halcyon — See,  she  hoists  her  colors  and  fires  a 
Droadside !  and  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  the  Fortune's 
Favorite  !  I  only  hope  they  will  fight  her  to  the  last  plank. 
The  boatswain  used  to  be  stanch  enough,  and  so  is  Goffe, 
though  an  incarnate  demon. — Now  she  ^oots  away,  with  all 
the  sail  she  can  spread,  and  that  shows  some  sense." 

"  Up  goes  the  Jolly  Hodge,  the  old  black  flag,  with  the 
death's  head  and  hour-glass,  and  that  shows  some  spunk," 
added  his  comrade. 

"  The  hour-glass  is  turned  for  us.  Jack,  for  this  bout— our 
sand  is  running  fast. — Fire  away  yet,  my  roving  lads !  The 
deep  sea  or  the  blue  sky,  rather  than  a  rope  and  a  yard-arm." 

There  was  a  moment  of  anxious  and  dead  silence ;  the 
sloop,  though  hard  pressed,  maintaining  still  a  running  fight, 
and  the  frigate  condnuing  in  full  chase,  but  scarce  returning  a 
shot.  At  length  the  vessels  neared  each  other,  so  as  to  show 
that  the  man-of-war  intended  to  board  the  sloop,  instead  of 
sinking  her,  probably  to  secure  the  plunder  which  might  be  in 
the  pirate  vessel. 

"Now,  Goffe — now,  boatswain  I  "  exclaimed  Cleveland,  in 
an  ecsta^  of  impatience,  and  as  if  they  could  have  heard  his 
commands,  "stand  by  sheets  and  tacks — rake  her  with  a 
broadside,  when  you  are  under  her  bows,  then  about  ship,  and 
go  off  on  the  other  tack  like  a  wild-goose.  The  sails  shiver— 
5ie  helm's  a-lee — Ah !— deep-sea  sink  the  lubbers  I — they  miss 
stays,  and  the  frigate  runs  them  aboard  i " 

Accordingly  the  various  manoeuvres  of  the  chase  had 
brought  them  so  near,  that  Cleveland,  with  his  spy-glass,  could 
see  the  man-of-war*s-men  boarding  by  the  yards  and  bowsprits 
in  irresistible  numbers,  their  naked  cutlasses  flashing  in  the 
sun,  when,  at  that  critical  moment,  both  ships  were  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  thick  black  smoke,  which  suddenly  arose  on  board 
the  captured  pirate. 

"  Exeunt  omnes,"  said  Bunce,  with  clasped  hands. 

"  There  went  the  Fortune's  Favorite,  ship  and  crew,"  said 
Cleveland,  at  the  same  instant 

But  the  smoke,  immediately  clearing  away,  showed  that  th« 
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damage  had  only  been  partial,  and  that,  from  want  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  powder,  the  pirates  had  failed  in  their  desperate 
attempt  to  blow  up  their  vessel  with  the  Halcyon. 

Shortly  after  the  action  was  over,  Captain  Weathcrport  of 
the  Halcyon  sent  an  officer  and  a  party  of  marines  to  the 
House  of  Stennis,  to  demand  from  the  little  garrison  the  pirate 
seamen  who  were  their  prisoners,  and,  in  particular,  Cleveland 
and  Bunce,  who  acted  as  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  gang. 

This  was  a  demand  which  was  not  to  be  resisted,  though 
Magnus  Troil  could  have  wished  sincerely  that  the  roof  under 
which  he  lived  had  been  allowed  as  aa  asylum  at  least  to 
Cleveland.  But  the  office*  >  orders  were  peremptory  ;  and  he 
added,  it  was  Captain  W  atherport's  intention  to  land  the 
other  prisoners,  and  send  the  whole,  with  a  sufficient  escort, 
across  the  island  to  Kirkwall,  in  order  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion there  before  the  civil  authorities,  previous  to  their  being 
sent  off  to  London  for  trial  at  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 
Magnus  could  therefore  only  intercede  for  good  usage  to  Cleve- 
land, and  that  he  might  not  be  stripped  or  plundered,  which 
the  officer,  struck  by  his  good  mien,  and  compassionating  his 
situation,  readily  promised.  The  honest  Udaller  would  have 
said  something  in  the  way  of  comfort  to  Cleveland  himself, 
but  he  could  not  find  words  to  express  it,  and  only  shook  his 
bead. 

"  Old  friend,"  said  Cleveland,  "  you  may  have  much  to 
complain  of — ^yet  you  pity  instead  of  exulting  over  me — ^for  the 
sake  of  you  and  yours,  I  will  never  harm  human  being  more. 
Take  this  from  me — my  last  hope,  but  my  last  temptation 
also  " — he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  pocket-pistol,  and  gave  it  to 
Magnus  Troil.  "Remember  me  to— but  no— let  every  one 
forget  me. — I  am  your  prisoner,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  officer. 

"  And  I  also,"  said  poor  Bunce ;  and  puttins^  on  a  theatrical 
countenance,  he  ranted,  with  no  very  perceptible  faltering  in 
his  tone,  the  words  of  Pierre — 

f*  *  Captain,  you  shoald  be  a  ffendemaii  ol  honor^ 
Keep  off  the  rabWc,  that  Y  luay  \  \vc  ruom 
To  entertain  my  fate^  and  di«  with  deceocj/  * 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-FIRST 

Joj,  joy,  in  London  now! 

SOOTHBY. 

Ths  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Rover  reached  Kirkwall 
about  an  hour  before  noon,  and  filled  all  men  with  wonder  and 
with  joy.  Little  business  was  that  day  done  at  the  Fair,  whilst 
people  of  all  ages  and  occupations  streamed  from  the  place  to 
see  the  prisoners  as  they  were  marched  towards  Kirkwall,  and 
to  triumph  in  the  different  appearance  which  they  now  bore, 
from  that  which  they  had  formerly  exhibited  when  ranting, 
swaggering,  and  bullying  in  the  streets  of  that  town.  The 
bayonets  of  the  marines  were  soon  seen  to  glisten  in  the  sun, 
and  then  came  on  the  melancholy  troop  of  captives,  handcuffed 
two  and  two  together.  Their  finery  had  been  partly  torn  from 
them  by  their  captors,  partly  hung  in  ra^s  about  them  ;  many 
were  wounded  and  covered  with  blooc^  many  blackened  and 
scorched  with  the  explosion,  by  which  a  few  of  the  most  des- 
perate had  in  vain  striven  to  blow  up  the  vessel.  Most  of 
them  seemed  sullen  and  impenitent,  some  were  more  becomingly 
affected  with  their  condition,  and  a  few  braved  it  out,  and  sung 
the  same  ribald  songs  to  which  they  had  made  the  streets  A 
Kirkwall  ring  when  they  were  in  their  frolics. 

The  boatswain  and  Goffe,  coupled  together,  exhausted 
themselves  in  threats  and  imprecations  against  each  other ;  the 
former  charging  Goffe  with  want  of  seamanship,  and  tne  latter 
alleging  that  the  boatswain  had  prevented  him  from  firing  the 
powder  that  was  stowed  forward,  and  sending  them  all  to  the 
other  world  together.  Last  came  Cleveland  and  Bunce,  who 
were  permitted  to  walk  unshackled ;  the  decent  melancholy, 
yet  resolved  manner  of  the  former,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  stage  strut  and  swagger  which  poor  Jack  thought  it  fitting 
to  assume,  in  order  to  conceal  some  less  dignified  emotions. 
The  former  was  looked  upon  with  compassion,  the  latter  with 
a  mixture  of  scorn  and  pity ;  while  most  of  the  others  inspired 
horror,  and  even  fear,  by  their  looks  and  their  language. 

There  was  one  individual  in  Kirkwall  who  was  so  far  from 
hastening  to  see  the  sight  which  attracted  all  eyes,  that  he  was 
not  even  aware  of  the  event  which  agitated  the  town.    This 
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>  the  elder  Mertoutif  whose  residence  Kirkwall  had  been  for 
two  or  three  days,  part  of  which  had  been  spent  in  attending 
to  some  judicial  proceedings,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the 
Procurator-Fiscal,  against  that  grave  professor  Bryce  Snailsfoot 
In  consequence  of  an  inquisition  into  the  proceedings  of  this 
worthy  trader,  Cleveland's  chest,  with  his  papers  and  other 
matters  therein  contained,  had  been  restored  to  Mertoun,  as  the 
lawful  custodier  thereof,  until  the  right  owner  should  be  in  a 
situation  to  establish  his  right  to  them.  Mertoun  was  at  first 
desirous  to  throw  back  upon  Justice  the  chaiige  which  she  was 
disposed  to  intrust  with  him ;  but  on  perusing  one  or  two  of  the 
papers  he  hastily  changed  his  mind—  in  broken  words  requested 
the  magistrate  to  let  the  chest  be  sent  to  his  lodgings,  and 
hastening  homeward,  bolted  himself  into  the  room,  to  consider 
and  digest  the  singular  information  which  chance  ha(|  thus  con- 
veyed to  him,  and  which  increased,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  hi^ 
impatience  for  an  interview  with  the  mysterious  Noma  of  the 
Fitful  Head. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  she  had  required  of  him,  when* 
diey  met  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Ninian,  to  attend  in  the 
outer  aisle  of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  at  the  hour  of 
noon,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Fair  of  Saint  Olla,  there,  to  meet 
a  person  by  whom  the  fate  of  Mordaunt  would  be  explained  to 
him. — "  It  must  be  herself,"  he  said ;  "  and  that  I  should  see 
her  at  this  moment  is  indispensable.  How  to  find  her  sooner 
I  know  not ;  and  better  lose  a  few  hours  even  in  this  exigence 
than  offend  her  by  a  premature  attempt  to  force  myself  on 
her  presence.'* 

Long,  therefore,  before  noon — ^long  before  the  town  of  Kirfc* 
wall  was  agitated  by  the  news  of  the  events  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  the  elder  Mertoun  was  pacing  the  deserted  aisie 
of  the  cathedra],  awaiting,  with  agonizing  eagerness,  the  expect* 
cd  communication  from  Noma*  The  bell  tolled  twelve — no 
4oor  opened — no  otie  was  seen  to  enter  the  cathedral ;  but  the 
last  sounds  had  not  ceased  to  reverberate  through  the  vaulted 
roof,  when  gliding  from  one  of  the  interior  side  aisles.  Noma 
stood  before  him.  Mertoun,  indifferent  to  the  apparent  mystery 
of  her  sudden  approach  ^with  the  secret  of  which  the  reader  is 
acquainted),  went  up  to  her  at  once,  with  the  earnest  ejacula- 
tion— "  Ulla — Ulla  Troil — aid  me  to  save  our  unhappy  boy !  ^ 

"  To  Ulla  Troil,"  said  Noma,  "  I  answer  not— I  p^ave  that 
name  to  the  winds  on  the  night  that  cost  me  a  father." 

"Speak  not  of  that  night  of  horror,"  said  Mertoun;  "we 
have  heed  of  our  reason — let  us  not  think  on  reccdlections  which 
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may  destroy  it ;  but  aid  me,  if  thou  canst,  to  save  our  ui^oft- 
tunate  child  1 " 

**  Vaughan,"  answered  Noma,  "he  is  already  saved — ^long 
since  saved ;  think  you  a  mother's  hand — and  that  of  such  a 
mother  as  I  am — ^would  await  your  crawling,  tardy,  ineffectual 
assistance  ?  No,  Vaughan — I  make  myself  known  to  you  but 
to  show  my  triumph  over  you — ^it  is  the  only  revenge  which  the 
powerful  Noma  permits  herself  to  take  for  the  wrongs  of  Ulla 
TroU/' 

"  Have  you  indeed  saved  him — saved  him  from  the  mur- 
derous  crew?  ".said  Mertoun  or  Vaughan — "speak! — and 
speak  truth ! — I  will  believe  everything — ^all  you  would  require 
me  to  assent  to  1 — ^prove  to  me  only  he  is  escaped  and  safe  I " 

"  Escaped  and  safe  by  my  means,"  said  Noma — "  safe,  and 
in  assurance  of  an  honored  and  happy  alliance.  Yes,  great 
unbeliever ! — yes,  wise  and  self-opinioned  infidel  I — these  were 
the  works  of  Noma  I  I  knew  you  many  a  year  since ;  but 
never  had  I  made  myself  known  to  you,  save  with  the  tri- 
umphant consciousness  of  having  controlled  the  destiny  that 
threatened  my  son.  All  combined  against  him — ^planets  which 
threatened  drowning — combinations  which  menaced  blood — but 
my  skill  was  superior  to  all. — I  arranged — I  combined — I  found 
means — I  made  them— each  disaster  has  been  averted ; — and 
what  infidel  on  earth,  or  stubborn  demon  beyond  the  bounds  of 
earth,  shall  hereafter  deny  my  power?  " 

The  wild  ecstasy  with  which  she  spoke  so  much  resembled 
triumphant  insanity,  that  Mertoun  answered — "  Were  yourpre- 
tensions  less  lofty,  and  your  peech  more  plain,  I  should  be 
better  assured  of  my  son's  safety." 

"  Doubt  on,  vain  skeptic  I "  said  Noma — "  And  yet  kno% 
that  not  only  is  our  son  safe,  but  vengeance  b  mine,  though  I 
sought  it  not — ^vengeance  on  the  powerful  implement  of  the 
darker  Influences  by  whom  my  schemes  were  so  often  thwarted, 
and  even  the  life  of  my  son  endangered — ^Yes,  take  it  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  tmth  of  my  speech,  that  ClevelaiKl — the  pirate 
Cleveland— ^ven  now  enters  Kirkwall  as  a  prisoner,  and  will 
soon  expiate  with  his  life  the  having  shed  blood  which  is  of  kin 
to  Noma's." 

"  Who  didst  thou  say  was  prisoner? "  exclaimed  Mertoun, 
urith  a  voice  of  thunder — "  Wko^  woman,  didst  thou  say  should 
^expiate  his  crimes  with  his  life  ? " 

"Cleveland — the  pirate  Cleveland!"  answered  Noma; 
"  and  by  me,  whose  counsel  he  scorned,  be  has  been  permitted 
io  meet  his  fate." 
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••Thou  most  wretched  of  women  ! "  said  Mertoun,  speaking 
from  between  his  clenched  teeth — '*  thou  hast  slain  thy  son  as 
well  as  thy  father ! " 

"  My  son  I — ^what  son  I — what  mean  you  ? — Mordaunt  is  your 
son — ^your  only  son  I ''  exclaimed  Noma — "  b  he  not  ? — tell  me 
quickly — is  he  not  ? " 

**  Mordaunt  is  indeed  «ry  son/'  said  Mertoun — "  the  laws,  at 
least,  gave  him  to  me  as  such — But,  O  unhappy  Ulla  1  Cleve- 
land is  your  son  as  well  as  mine — blood  of  our  blood,  bone  of 
our  bone ;  and  if  you  have  given  him  to  death,  I  will  end  my 
wretched  life  along  with  him ! " 

**  Stay — hold — stop,  Vaughan  I "  said  Noma ;  **  I  am  not 
yet  overcome — prove  but  to  me  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  I 
would  find  help,  if  I  should  evoke  hell  I — But  prove  your  words, 
else  believe  them  I  cannot." 

**  Thou  help  ?  wretched,  overweening  woman ! — in  what  have 
thy  combinations  and  thy  stratagems — ^the  l^erdemain  of  lunacy 
— ^e  mere  quackery  of  insanity — in  what  have  these  involved 
thee  ? — and  yet  1  will  speak  to  thee  as  reasonable — nay,  1  will 
admit  thee  as  powerful — Hear,  then,  Ulla,  the  proofs  which  you 
demand,  and  find  a  remedy  if  thou  canst : — 

**  When  I  fled  from  Orkney,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause — 
•'it  is  now  five*and-twenty  years  since — I  bore  with  me  the 
unhappy  offspring  to  whom  you  had  given  light.  It  was  sent 
to  me  by  one  of  your  kinswomen,  with  an  account  of  vour  ill- 
ness, which  was  soon  followed  by  a  generally  received  oelief  of 
rmr  death.  It  avails  not  to  tell  in  what  misery  I  left  Europe, 
found  refuge  in  Hispaniola,  wherein  a  fair  young  Spaniard 
undertook  the  task  of  comforter.  I  married  her — she  became 
mother  of  the  youth  called  Mordaunt  Mertoun." 

"  You  married  her ! "  said  Noma,  in  a  tone  of  deep  reproach. 

"  I  did,  Ulla,"  answered  Mertoun  ;  "  but  you  were  avenged. 
She  proved  faithless,  and  her  infidelity  left  me  in  doubts  whether 
the  child  she  bore  had  a  right  to  call  me  father — But  I  also  was 
avenged." 

''  You  murdered  her ! "  said  Noma,  with  a  dreadful  shriek. 

^  I  did  that,"  said  Mertoun,  without  a  more  direct  reply, 
•'which  made  an  instant  flight  from  Hispaniola  necessary. 
Your  son  I  carried  with  me  to  Tortuga,  where  we  had  a  small 
settlement  Mordaunt  Vaughan,  my  son  by  marriage,  about 
three  or  four  years  younger,  was  residing  in  Port  Royal  for  the 
advantages  of  an  English  education.  I  resolved  never  to  see 
him  again,  but  I  continued  to  support  him.  Our  settlement  was 
laundered  by  the  Spaniards  when  Clement  was  but  fifteen- 
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Want  came  to  aid  despair  and  a  troubled  consdenoe.  I  became 
a  corsair,  and  involved  Clement  in  the  same  desperate  trade. 
His  skill  and  bravery,  though  then  a  mere  boy,  gained  him  a 
separate  command  ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years^ 
while  we  were  on  different  cruises,  my  crew  rose  on  me,  and 
kft  me  for  dead  on  the  beach  of  one  of  the  Bermudas.  I  re- 
covered, however,  and  my  first  inquiries,  after  a  tedious  dlness» 
were  after  Clement.  He,  I  heard,  had  been  also  marooned  by 
a  rebellious  crew,  and  put  ashore  on  a  desert  islet,  to  perish 
with  want — I  believed  he  had  so  perished." 

'*  And  what  assures  you  that  he  did  not  ?  '*  said  Ulla ;  ^oc 
bow  comes  this  Cleveland  to  be  identified  with  Vaughan  ?  " 

^To  change  a  name  is  common  with  such  adventurers," 
answered  Mertoun,  "  and  Clement  had  apparently  found  that 
of  Vaughan  had  become  too  notorious — and  this  chapge,  in  hia 
case,  prevented  me  from  hearing  any  tidings  of  him.  It  was 
then  that  remorse  seized  me,  and  that,  detesting  all  nature,  but 
especially  the  sex  to  which  Louba  belonged,  I  resolved  to  6% 
penance  in  the  wild  islands  of  Zetland  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
To  subject  myself  to  fasts  and  to  the  scouige  was  the  adv'tce  of 
the  holy  Catholic  priests  whom  I  consulted.  But  I  de\nsed  a 
nobler  penance — I  determined  to  bring  with  me  the  unhappy 
boy  Mordaunt,  and  to  keep  always  before  me  the  living  memorid 
of  my  misery  and  my  guilt.  J  have  done  so,  and  I  have  thought 
over  both  till  reason  has  often  trembled  on  her  throne.  ^J>A. 
now,  to  drive  me  to  utter  madness,  my  Clement-«-my  own,  my 
undoubted  son,  revives  from  the  dead  to  be  consigned  to  an  in* 
famous  death  by  the  machinations  of  his  own  mother  1  ** 

*'  Away,  away  I "  said  Noma,  with  a  laugh,  when  she  had 
heard  the  story  to  an  end ;  "  this  is  a  legend  framed  by  the 
old  corsair,  to  interest  mv  aid  in  favor  oi  a  guilty  comrade. 
How  could  I  mistake  Mordaunt  for  my  son,  their  ages  being  so 
different  ? " 

*'  The  dark  complexion  and  manly  stature  may  have  done 
much,"  said  Basil  Mertoun;  ''strong  imagination  must  have 
done  the  rest" 

^  But  give  me  proofs — ^give  me  proofs  that  this  Cleveland  is 
my  son,  and,  believe  me,  this  sun  shall  sooner  sink  in  the  east, 
than  they  shall  have  power  to  hann  a  hair  of  his  head." 

''These  papers,  these  journals,"  said  Mertoun,  offering  the 
pocket-book. 

"  I  cannot  read  them,"  she  said,  after  an  effort,  **  my  brain 
b  dizzy." 

"  Clement  had  also  tokens  which  you  may  remember,  bill 
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ttey  most  have  become  the  booty  of  his  captbrs.  He' had  « 
silver  box  with  a  Runic  inscription,  with  which,  in  far  other 
days,  you  presented  me — a  golden  chaplet." 

"Aboxl"  said  Noma,  hastilv;  ^Clevdand  gave  me  one 
but  a  day  since — I  have  never  looked  at  it  till  now." 

Eagerly  she  pulled  it  out — eagerly  examined  the  legend 
around  the  lid,  and  as  eagerly  exclaimed — **They  may  now 
indeed  call  me  Reimkennar,  for  by  this  rhyme  I  know  myself 
murderess  of  my  son,  as  well  as  of  my  father  ?  '* 

The  conviction  of  the  strong  delusion  under  which  she  had 
labored,  was  so  overwhelming,  that  she  sunk  down  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  pillars-— Mertoun  shouted  for  help,  though  in 
despair  of  receiving  any;  the  sexton  however,  entered,  and^ 
hopeless  of  all  assistance  from  Nokna,  the  distracted  father 
tushed  out,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  fate  of  his  son. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SECOND. 

Coi  BOOM  d  fos,  cry  a  rcprievtl 

BiOGAift  Opsba. 

Captain  Weatherport  had,  before  this  thne,  reached 
Kirkwall  in  person,  and  was  received  with  great  joy  and  thank- 
fulness by  the  magistrates,  who  had  assembled  in  council  for 
the  purpose.  The  provost,  in  particular,  expressed  himself 
delighted  with  the  providential  arrival  of  the  Halcyon,  at  the 
very  cdtijuncture  when  the  pirate  could  not  escape  her.  The 
Captain  looked  a  little  surprised,  and  said — ''  For  that,  sir, 
jou  may  thank  the  information  you  yourself  supplied." 

^That  I  supplied  ! "  said  the  provost,  somewhat  astonished; 

**  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Captain  Weatherport,  *'  I  understand 
jrou  to  be  George  Torfe,  chief  magistrate  of  Kirkwall,  who 
subscribes  this  letter." 

The  astonished  provost  took  the  letter  addressed  to  Cap* 
tain  Weatherport  of  the  Halcyon,  stating  the  arrival,  force, 
etc.,  of  the  pirates'  vessel ;  but  adding,  that  they  had  heard  of 
the  Halcyon  being  on  the  coast,  and  that  they  were  on  their 
guard  and  ready  to  baffle  her,  by  going  among  the  shoals,  and 
through  the  blands  and  holms,  where  the  frigate  could  not 
easily  follow ;  and  at  the  worst,  they  were  desperate  enough  to 
propose  runnbg  the  sloop  ashore  and  blowing  her  up^  by  which 
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nuch  booty  and  treasure  would  be  lost  to  the  captors.  This 
letter,  therefore,  suggested,  that  the  Halcyon  should  cruise  be« 
twixt  Duncansby  Ht^d  and  Cape  Wrath,  for  two  or  three  days, 
to  relieve  the  pirates  of  the  alarm  her  neighborhood  occasioned 
and  lull  them  into  security,  the  more  especially  as  the  letter* 
writer  knew  it  to  be  their  intention,  if  the  frigate  left  the  coast, 
to  go  into  Stromness  Bay,  and  there  put  their  guns  ashore  for 
some  necessary  repairs,  or  even  for  careening  their  vessel,  if 
they  could  find  means.  The  letter  concluded  by  assuring  Cap* 
tain  V\  eatherport,  that,  if  he  could  bring  his  frigate  into  Strom* 
ness  Bav  on  the  morning  of  the  34th  of  August,  he  would  have 
a  good  bargain  of  the  piratev-*if  sooner,  he  was  not  unlikely 
to  miss  them. 

^  Thb  letter  is  not  of  my  writing  or  subscribing,  Captain 
Weatherport,**  said  the  provost;  **nor  would  I  have  ventured 
to  advise  any  delay  in  your  coming  hither/' 

The  Captain  was  surprised  in  his  turn.  ^  All  I  know  is, 
that  it  reached  me  when  I  was  in  the  Bay  of  Thurso,  and 
that  I  gave  the  boat's  crew  that  brought  it  five  dollars  for  cross- 
ing the  Pentland  Firth  in  very  rough  weather.  They  had  a 
dumb  dwarf  a^  cockswain,  the  ugliest  urchin  my  eyes  ever 
opened  upon.  I  give  you  much  credit  for  the  accuracy  of  your 
intelligence,  Mr.  Provost" 

"It  is  lucky  as  it  is,"  said  the  provost;  **yet  I  question 
whether  the  writer  of  this  letter  would  not  rather  that  you  had 
found  the  nest  cold  and  the  bird  flown." 

So  saying,  he  handed  the  letter  to  Magnus  Trotl,  who  re* 
turned  it  with  a  smile,  but  without  any  observation,  aware, 
doubtless,  with  the  sagacious  reader,  that  Noma  had  her  own 
reasons  for  calculating  with  accuracy  on  the  date  of  the  Hal- 
cyon's arrival. 

Without  puzzling  himself  farther  concerning  a  circumstance 
which  seemed  inexplicable,  the  Captain  requested  that  the  ex- 
aminations might  proceed ;  and  Cleveland  and  Altamont,  as 
he  chose  to  be  called,  were  brought  up  the  first  of  the  pirate 
crew,  on  the  charge  of  having  acted  as  captain  and  lieutenant 
They  had  just  commenced  the  examination,  when,  after  some 
expostulation  with  the  officers  who  kept  the  door,  Basil  Mer> 
toun  burst  into  the  apartment  and  exclaimed,  "  Take  the  old 
victim  for  the  ^oung  one  1 — I  am  Basil  Vaughan,  too  well 
known  on  the  wmdward  station— take  my  life,  and  spare  my 
on's  I " 

All  were  astonished,  and  none  more  than  Magnus  Troili 
wbo  hastily  explained  to  the  magistrates  and  Captain  Weather 
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port,  that  this  gentleman  had  been  living  peaceably  and  honestly 
on  the  mainland  of  2^tland  for  many  years. 

^  In  that  case/'  said  the  captain,  *'  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
poor  man,  for  he  is  safe  under  two  proclamations  of  mercy; 
andf  by  my  soul,  when  I  see  them,  the  father  and  his  offspring, 
hanging  on  each  other's  neck,  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
Che  son.'' 

"  But  how  is  it — how  can  it  be  ?  "  said  the  provost :  "  we 
always  called  the  old  man  Mertoun,  and  the  young,  Cleveland^ 
and  now  it  seems  they  are  both  named  Vaughan." 

^  Vaughan,"  answered  Magnus,  *'  is  a  name  which  I  have 
some  reason  to  remember :  and,  from  what  I  have  lately  heard 
from  my  cousin  Noma,  that  old  man  has  a  right  to  bear  it." 

"^  And,  I  trust,  the  young  man  also,"  said  the  captain,  who 
bad  been  looking  over  a  memorandum.  ^Listen  to  me  a  mo- 
ment," added  he,  addressing  the  younger  Vaughan,  whom  we 
have  hitherto  called  Cleveland.  '*  Hark  you,  sir,  your  name 
is  said  to  be  Clement  Vaughan — ^are  you  the  same,  who,  then 
a  mere  boy,  commanded  a  party  of  rovers,  who,  about  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  pillaged  a  Spanish  vilU^  called  Quempoa, 
on  the  Spanish  Main,  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  some  treas- 
ure?" 

*^  It  will  avail  me  nothing  to  deny  it,"  answered  the  prisoner. 

"  No,"  said  Captain  Weatherport,  '*  but  it  may  do  you  ser- 
vice to  admit  it. — ^Well,  the  muleteers  escaped  with  the  trea- 
sure, while  ^ou  were  engs^;ed  in  protecting,  at  the  hazard  of 
EDur  own  hfe,  the  honor  of  two  Spanish  ladies  against  the 
rutality  of  your  followers.  Do  you  remember  anvthing  o£ 
this?" 

^'I  am  sure  I  do,"  said  Jack  Bunce;  ^fer  our  Captain 
here  was  marooned  for  his  gallantry,  and  I  narrowly  escaped 
flogging  and  pickling  for  having  taken  his  part." 

*^When  these  points  are  establbbed,"  said  Captain  Weath- 
erport, ''Vaughan's  life  b  safe— the  women  he  saved  were 
persons  of  qudity,  daughters  to  the  governor  of  the  province, 
and  application  was  long  since  made,  by  the  grateful  Spaniard, 
to  our  government,  for  favor  to  be  shown  to  their  preserver.  I 
bad  special  orders  about  Clement  Vaughan,  when  I  had  a  com- 
mission for  cruising  upon  the  pirates,  in  the  West  Indies,  six 
or  seven  years  since.  But  Vaughan  was  gone  then  as  a  name 
amongst  them ;  and  I  heard  enough  of  Cleveland  in  his  room* 
However,  Captain,  be  you  Cleveland  or  Vaughan,  I  think  that, 
as  the  Quempoa  hero,  I  can  assure  you  a  free  pardon  when 
you  arrive  in  London." 
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Cleveliiod  bowed,  and  the  blood  mounted  to  Us  face^ 
Meitoun  fell  on  his  knees,  and  exhausted  himself  in  thanksgiv* 
mg  to  Heaven.  Thej  were  removed,  amidst  the  empathizing 
sobs  of  the  spectators. 

*^  And  now,  good  Master  lieutenant,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  for  yourself  ? ''  said  Captain  Weatherport  to  the  d-devant 
Roscius. 

^  Why,  little  or  nothing,  please  yoar  honor ;  only  that  I  wish 
vour  honor  could  find  my  name  in  that  book  df  mercy  you  have 
in  your  hand ;  for  I  stood  by  Captain  Clement  Vaugfaan  in 
that  Quempoa  business.*' 

^Yott  call  yourself  Frederick  Ahamont?"  said  Captain 
Weatherport  ^  I  can  see  no  such  name  here ;  one  John 
Bounce,  or  Bunce,  the  lady  put  on  her  tablets." 

^  Why,  that  is  me-^^hat  is  I  myself,  captain — I  can  prove 
k ;  and  I  am  determined,  though  the  sound  be  something  plop 
beian,  rather  to  live  Jack  Bunce,  than  to  hang  as  Frederick  Mi^ 
Mont.'' 

^  In  that  case,''  said  the  captain,  **  I  can  give  you  some 
hopes  as  John  Bunce." 

^  Thank  your  noble  worship  I "  shouted  Bunce ;  then  chang- 
ing his  tone,  he  said,  ^'  Ah,  since  an  alias  has  such  virtue,  poor 
Dick  Fletcher  might  have  come  off  as  Timothy  Tugrautton ;  but 
howsomdever  d'ye  see,  to  use  his  own  phrase—" 

**Aw9j  with  the  lientenent,"  said  the  captain,  ^and  bring 
forward  (joffe  and  the  other  fellows ;  there  will  be  ropes  reeved 
for  some  of  them,  I  think."  And  this  prediction  promised  to 
be  amply  fulfilled,  so  strong  was  the  proof  which  was  brov^^ 
against  them. 

The  Halcyon  was  accordingly  ordered  round  to  carry  the 
whole  prisoners  to  London,  for  which  she  set  sail  in  the  course 
of  two  dSLJS. 

During  the  time  that  the  unfortunate  Cleveland  remained 
at  KirkwfUl,  he  was  treated  with  civility  by  the  captam  of  the 
Halcyon ;  and  the  kindness  of  his  old  aquaintance,  Magnus 
Troll,  who  knew  in  secret  how  closely  he  was  allied  to  his  blood, 
pressed  on  him  accommodations  of  every  kind,  more  than  he 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept 

Noma,  whose  interest  in  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  still  more 
deep,  was  at  this  time  unable  to  exinress  it  The  sexton  had 
found  her  l3dng  on  the  pavement  in  a  swoon,  and  when  she  re« 
covered,  her  mind  for  the  time  had  totally  lost  its  equipoise, 
and  it  became  necessaiy  to  place  her  under  the  restraini  of 
watchful  attendants. 
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Of  the  sisters  of  Burgh  Westra,  Cteveland  only  heard  that 
thev  remained  ill,  in  consequence  of  the  fright  to  which  they 
haa  been  subjected,  untU  the  evening  before  the  Halcyon 
sailed,  when  he  received,  by  a  private  conveyance,  the  following 
billet :  **  Farewell,  Cleveland — we  part  forever,  and  it  is  right 
that  we  should — Be  virtuous  and  be  happy.  The  delusions 
which  a  solitary  education  and  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
modem  world  had  spread  around  me,  are  gone  and  dissipated 
forever.  But  in  you,  I  am  sure,  I  have  been  thus  far  free 
from  error — that  you  are  one  to  whom  good  is  naturally  more 
attractive  than  evil,  and  whom  only  necessity,  example  and  habit, 
have  forced  into  your  late  course  of  life.  Think  of  roe  as  one 
who  no  longer  exists,  unless  you  should  become  as  much  the 
object  of  general  praise,  as  now  of  general  reproach  ;  and  then 
think  of  me  as  one  who  will  rejoice  in  your  reviving  fame,  though 
she  must  never  see  you  more  I " — ^The  note  was  signed  M.  T. ; 
and  Cleveland,  with  a  deep  emotion,  which  he  testified  even 
by  tears,  read  it  an  hundred  times  over,  and  then  clasped  it  to 
his  bosom. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  heard  by  letter  from  his  father,  but  in  a 
very  different  style.  Basil  bade  him  farewell  forever,  and 
acquitted  him,  henceforward  of  the  duties  of  a  son,  as  one  on 
whom  he,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  many  years,  had 
found  himself  unable  to  bestow  the  affections  of  a  parent.  The 
letter  informed  him  of  a  recess  in  the  old  house  of  Yarlshof,  in 
which  the  writer  had  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie 
and  of  treasure,  which  he  desired  Mordaunt  to  use  as  his  own. 
**  You  need  not  fear,"  the  letters  bore,  "  either  that  you  lay 
yourself  under  obligation  to  me,  or  that  you  are  sharing  the 
spoils  of  piracy.  What  is  now  given  over  to  you,  is  almost 
entirely  the  property  of  your  deceased  mother,  Louisa  Gonzago, 
and  is  yours  by  every  right.  Let  us  forgive  each  other  "  was  the 
conclusion,  ^*  as  they  who  must  meet  no  more." — ^And  they  never 
met  more  ;  for  the  elder  Mertoun,  against  whom  no  charge  was 
ever  preferred,  disappeared  after  the  fate  of  Cleveland  was 
determined,  and  was  generally  believed  to  have  retired  into  a 
foreign  convent. 

The  fate  of  Cleveland  will  be  most  briefly  expressed  in  a 
letter  which  Minna  received  within  two  months  after  the  Halcyor 
left  Kirkwall.  The  family  were  then  assembled  at  Burgh  Westra, 
and  Mordaunt  was  a  member  of  it  for  the  time,  the  good  Udaller 
thinking  he  could  never  sufficiently  repay  the  activity  which  he 
had  shown  in  the  defence  of  his  daughters.  Noma,  then  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  her  temporary  alienation  of  mind,  was  a 
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guest  in  the  family,  and  Minna,  who  was  sedulous  in  her  atten- 
tion upon  this  unfortunate  victim  of  mental  delusion,  was  seated 
with  her,  watching  each  svmptom  of  returning  reason,  when  the 
letter  we  allude  to  was  placed  in  her  hands. 

'*  Minna,"  it  said — "  dearest  Minna  ! — ^farewell,  and  forever ! 
Believe  me,  I  never  meant  you  wrong — never.  From  the 
moment  I  came  to  know  you,  I  resolved  to  detach  myself  from 
my  hateful  comrades,  and  had  framed  a  thousand  schemes, 
which  have  proved  as  vain  as  they  deserved  to  be^— for  why,  or 
how,  should  the  fate  of  her  that  is' so  lovely,  pure,  and  innocent; 
be  involved  with  that  of  one  so  guilty  ? — Of  these  dreams  I  will 
speak  no  more.  The  stem  reality  of  my  situation  b  much 
milder  than  I  either  expected  or  deserved ;  and  the  little  good 
I  did  has  outweighed,  in  the  minds  of  honorable  and  merciful 
judges,  much  that  was  evil  and  criminal.  I  have  not  only  been 
exempted  from  the  ignominious  death  to  which  several  of  my 
compeers  are  sentenced  ;  but  Captain  Weatherport,  about  once 
more  to  sail  for  the  Spanish  Main,  under  the  apprehension  of  an 
immediate  war  with  that  country,  has  generously  solicited  and 
obtained  permission,  to  employ  me  and  two  or  three  more  of  my 
less  guilty  associates,  in  the  same  service — a  measure  recom- 
mended to  himself  by  his  own  generous  compassion,  and  to 
others  by  our  knowledge  of  the  coast,  and  of  local  circumstances, 
which,  by  whatever  means  acquired,  we  now  hope  to  use  for  the 
service  of  our  country.  Minna,  you  will  hear  my  name  pro- 
nounced with  honor,  or  you  will  never  hear  it  again.  If  virtue 
can  give  happiness,  I  need  not  wish  it  to  you,  for  it  is  yours 
already. — Farewell,  Minna." 

Minna  wept  so  bitterly  over  this  letter,  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  convalescent  Noma.  She  snatched  it  from 
the  hand  of  her  kinswoman,  and  read  it  over  at  first  with  the 
confused  air  of  one  to  whom  it  conveyed  no  intelligence — ^then 
with  a  dawn  of  recollection — then  with  a  burst  of  mingled  joy 
and  grief,  in  which  she  dropped  it  from  her  hand.  Minna 
snatched  it  up,  and  retired  with  her  treasure  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

From  that  time  Noma  appeared  to  assume  a  different  char- 
acter. Her  dress  was  changed  to  one  of  a  more  simple  and 
less  imposing  appearance.  Mer  dwarf  was  dismissed,  with  ample 
provision  for  his  future  comfort.  She  showed  no  desire  of  re- 
suming her  erratic  life ;  and  directed  her  observatory,  as  it 
might  be  called,  on  Fitful  Head,  to  be  dismantled.  She  refuse! 
the  name  of  Noma,  and  would  only  be  addressed  by  her  real 
appellation  of  Ulla  Troil.     But  the  most  important  change  re* 
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Siained  behind*  Formerly,  from  the  dreadful  dictates  of  spir* 
itual  despair,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  her  father's 
death,  she  seemed  to  have  considered  herself  as  an  outcast 
from  divine  grace  y  besides  that,  enveloped  in  the  vain  occult 
sciences  which  she  pretended  to  practise,  her  study,  like  that 
of  Chaucer's  ph3rsician,  had  been  '*but  little  in  the  Bible." 
Now,  the  sacred  volume  was  seldom  laid  aside ;  and,  to  the 
poor  ignorant  people  who  came  as  formerly  to  invoke  her  power 
over  the  elements,  she  only  replied — ^**  The  winds  are  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand.^'* — Her  conversion  was  not,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether rational ;  for  this,  the  state  of  a  mind  disordered  by  such 
a  complication  of  horrid  incidents,  probably  prevented.  But  it 
seemed  to  be  sincere,  and  was  certainly  useful.  She  appeared 
deeply  to  repent  of  her  former  presumptuous  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  the  course  of  human  events,  superintended  as  they  are 
by  far  higher  powers,  and  expressed  bitter  compunction  when 
such  her  former  pretensions  were  in  any  manner  recalled  to  her 
memory.  She  still  showed  a  partiality  to  Mordaunt,  though, 
perhaps,  arising  chiefly  from  habit ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  know 
how  much  or  how  little  she  remembered  of  the  complicated 
events  in  which  she  had  been  connected.  When  she  died, 
which  was  about  four  years  after  the  events  we  have  commem- 
orated, it  was  found  that,  at  the  special  and  earnest  request 
of  Minna  Troil,  she  had  conveyed  her  very  considerable  prop- 
erty to  Brenda.  A  clause  in  her  will  specially  directed,  that 
all  the  books,  implements  of  her  laboratory,  and  other  things 
connected  with  her  former  studies,  should  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  ^ 

About  two  years  before  Noma's  death,  Brenda  was  wedded 
to  Mordaunt  Mertoun.  It  was  some  time  before  old  Magnus 
Troil,  with  all  his  affection  for  his  daughter,  and  all  his  par- 
tiality for  Mordaunt,  was  able  frankly  to  reconcile  himself  to 
this  match.  But  Mordaunt's  accomplishments  were  peculiarly 
to  the  Udaller's  taste,  and  the  old  man  felt  the  impossibility  of 
supplying  his  place  in  his  family  so  absolutely,  that  at  length 
his  Norse  blood  gave  way  to  the  natural  feeling  of  the  heart, 
and  he  comforted  hb  pride  while  he  looked  around  him,  and 
saw  what  he  considered  as  the  encroachments  of  the  Scottish 
l^entr^  upon  the  Country  (so  Zetland  is  fondly  termed  by  it^ 
inhabitants),  that  as  well  '*  his  daughter  married  the  son  of  an 
English  pirate,  as  of  a  Scottish  thief,"  in  scornful  allusion  to 
the  Highland  and  Border  families,  to  whom  Zetland  owes  many 
respectable  landholders;  but  whose  ancestors  were  generally 
esteemed  more  renowned  for  ancient  family  and  high  courage 
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than  for  accurately  regarding  the  trifling  dbtinctions  of  meum 
and  tuum*  The  jovial  old  man  lived  to  the  extremity  of  human 
life,  with  the  happy  prospect  of  a  numerous  succession  in  the 
family  of  his  younger  daughter ;  and  having  his  board  cheered 
alternately  by  the  minstrelsy  of  Claud  Halcro,  and  enlightened 
by  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  who,  laying 
aside  hb  high  pretensions,  was,  when  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  islanders,  and  remembered 
the  various  misadventures  which  had  attended  his  premature 
attempts  at  reformation,  an  honest  and  useful  representative  of 
his  principal,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  escape  from 
the  spare  commons  of  his  sister  Barbara,  to  the  genial  table  of 
the  Udaller.  Barbara's  temper  also  was  much  softened  by  the 
unexpected  restoration  of  the  horn  of  silver  coins  (the  property 
of  Noma),  which  she  had  concealed  in -the  mansion  of  old 
Stourburgh,  for  achieving  some  of  her  mysterious  plans,  but 
which  she  now  restored  to  those  by  whom  it  had  been  acci- 
dentally discovered,  with  an  intimation,  however,  that  it  would 
again  disappear  unless  a  reasonable  portion  was  expended  on 
the  sustenance  of  the  family,  a  precaution  to  which  Tronda 
Dronsdaughter  (probably  an  agent  of  Noma's)  owed  her  escape 
from  a  slow  and  wasting  death  by  inanition, 

Mordaunt  and  Brenda  were  as  happy  as  our  mortal  condi- 
tion permits  us  to  be.  They  admired  and  loved  each  other- 
enjoyed  easy  circumstances — had  duties  to  discharge  which  they 
did  not  neglect ;  and,  clear  in  conscience  as  light  of  heart, 
laughed,  sung,  danced,  daffed  the  world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass. 

But  Minna — the  high-minded  and  imaginative  Minna — she, 
gifted  with  such  depth  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  yet  doomed 
to  see  both  blighted  in  early  youth,  because,  with  the  inex- 
perience of  a  disposition  equdly  romantic  and  ignorant,  she  had 
built  the  fabric  of  her  happiness  on  a  quicksand  instead  of  a 
rock, — was  she,  could  she  be  happy  ?  Reader,  she  was  happy ; 
for,  whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary  by  the  skeptic  and 
the  scomer,  to  each  duty  performed,  there  is  assigned  a  degree 
of  mental  peace  and  high  consciousness  of  honorable  exertion, 
corresponding  to  the  difliculty  of  the  task  accomplished.  That 
rest  of  the  body  which  succeeds  to  hard  and  industrious  toil,  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  repose  which  the  spirit  enjoys  under 
similar  circumstances.  Her  resignation,  however,  and  the  con- 
stant attention  which  she  paid  to  her  father,  her  sister,  the 
afflicted  Noma,  and  to  all  who  had  claims  on  her,  were  neither 
Minna's  sole  nor  her  most  precious  source  of  comfort.  Like 
Noma,  but  un4er  a  more  regulated  judgment,  she  learned  to 
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exchange  the  visions  of  wild  enthusiasm  which  had  exerted  and 
misled  her  imagination,  for  a  truer  and  purer  connection  with  the 
world  beyond  us,  than  could  be  learned  from  the  sagas  of 
heathen  bards,  or  the  visions  of  later  rhymers.  To  this  she 
owed  the  support  by  which  she  was  enabled,  after  various 
accounts  of  the  honorable  and  gallant  conduct  of  Cleveland, 
to  read  with  resignation,  and  even  with  a  sense  of  comfort, 
mingled  with  sorrow,  that  he  had  at  length  fallen,  leading  the 
way  in  a  gallant  and  honorable  enterprise,  which  was  success* 
fully  accomplished  by  those  companions  to  whom  his  deter- 
mined bravery  had  opened  the  road.  Bunce,  his  fantastic  fol- 
lower in  good,  as  formerly  in  evil,  transmitted  an  account  to 
Minna  0%  this  melancholy  event  in  terms  which  showed  that, 
though  his  head  was  weak,  his  heart  had  not  been  utterly  cor- 
rupted by  the  lawless  life  which  he  had  for  some  time  led,  or  at 
least  that  it  had  been  amended  by  the  change  ;  and  that  he  him- 
self had  gained  credit  and  promotion  in  the  same  action,  seemed 
to  be  of  little  consequence  to  him;  compared  with  the  loss  of 
his  old  captain  and  comrade.*  Minna  read  the  intelligence, 
and  thanked  Heaven,  even  while  the  eyes  which  she  lifted  up 
were  streaming  with  tears,  that  the  death  of  Cleveland  had 
been  in  the  bed  of  honor ;  nay,  she  even  had  the  courage  to 
add  to  her  gratitude,  that  he  had  been  snatched  from  a  situa- 
tion of  temptation  ere  circumstances  had  overcome  his  new- 
bom  virtue ;  and  so  strongly  did  this  reflection  operate,  that 
her  life,  after  the  immediate  pain  of  this  event  had  passed 
away,  seemed  not  only  as  resigned,  but  even  more  cheerful 
than  before.  Her  thoughts,  however,  were  detached  from  the 
world,  and  only  visited  it,  with  an  interest  like  that  which 
guardian  spirits  take  for  their  charge,  in  behalf  of  those  friends 
with  whom  she  lived  in  love,  or  of  the  poor  whom  she  could 
serve  and  comfort.  Thus  passed  her  life,  enjoying  from  all 
who  approached  her,  an  affection,  enhanced  by  reverence ;  inso- 
much, that  when  her  friends  sorrowed  for  her  death,  which 
arrived  at  a  late  period  of  her  existence,  they  were  comforted 
by  the  fond  reflection,  that  the  humanity  which  she  then  laid 
down,  was  the  only  circumstance  which  had  placed  her,  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  I " 

*  We  hare  been  able  to  learn  nothing  with  certainty  of  Bunce't  feite ;  but  oor  friead. 
Dr.  Dryasdust,  belieTes  he  may  be  identified  with  an  old  gentleman,  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  I^  attended  the  Roee  Coffee-house  regularly,  went  to  the  theatft 
trery  night,  told  mercilessly  long  stones  about  the  Spanish  Main,  controlled  redteninph 
buUitd  waiters,  and  waa  geaerallj  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Bnnca. 
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NOTB  A,  p.  5.^WlLUAM    ErSKINI  op  KiNIDDBt. 

[WJlUm  Enkine  of  Kinedder,  scm  of  an  Episcopal  minister  in  Perthshire,  wm 
•ducated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  passed  advocate  3d  July,  1790.  He  was  apt 
pointed  Sheriff-Deputy  of  Orkney  6th  June,  1809,  and  in  that  capacity  was  accomoanied 
oy  Scott  in  the  Lighthouse  vovage  round  the  coast  He  was  raisecl  to  the  bencn.  and 
took  his  seat  as  Lord  Kinedder,  29th  January,  1822.  Unfortunately,  he  dia  not 
long  enjoy  this  honor,  as  he  died,  unexpectedly,  on  the  14th  of  August  following,  to  the 
great  gridT  of  Sir  Walter,  who  at  this  very  time  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  George  IV*s.  visit  to  Edinburgh.  Lora  Kinedder,  to  whom 
Scott  had  from  boyhood  been  deeply  attached,  was  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
man. 

In  1788,  when  the  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  was  first 
published  (which  the  Wartons  though*  superior  to  the  other  worlu  of  Collins,  but 
whidi  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  no  search  has  yet  found  **),  Mr.  Erskine  wrote  several  sup* 
plementary  stanzas,  intended  to  commemorate  some  Scottish  superstitions  omitted 
by  Collins.  These  vtxses  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Aiagtaint  for  April^ 
1788. 

NoTB  B,  p.  16.— Plantib  Cruivb. 

A  patch  of  ground  for  vegetables.  The  liberal  custom  of  the  country  permits  any 
person,  who  has  occasion  for  such  a  convenience,  to  select  out  of  the  unenclosed  moor- 
land a  small  patch,  which  he  surrounds  with  a  dry-stone  wall,  and  cultivates  as  a  kail- 
y«rd,  tni  he  exhausts  the  soil  with  cropping,  and  then  he  deserts  it,  and  encloses  an- 
othec  This  liberty  is  so  far  from  inferring  an  inva^on  of  the  right  of  proprietor  and 
tenant,  ithat  the  last  degree  of  contempt  is  inferred  of  an  avaricious  man,  when  a  22ct* 
lander  says,  he  would  not  hold  a//<rif/iV  cruive  of  him. 

NoTB  C,  pw  25.— NoRSB  Fragmbnts. 

Mr.  Bailde  ctf  Tankemess,  a  most  respectable  inhabitant  of  Kirkwall  and  an  Ork* 
ney  proprietor,  assured  roe  <^  the  following  curious  fact : — 

A  clergyman,  who  was  not  lon^  deceased,  remembered  welt  when  some  remnants  of 
the  Norse  were  still  spoken  in  the  island  called  North  Ronaldshaw.  When  Gray*s  Ode^ 
entitled  the  "  Fatal  Sisters,"  was  first  published,  or  at  least  first  reached  that  remote 
island,  the  reverend  gentleman  had  the  well-judged  curiosity  to  read  it  to  some  of  the 
old  ptisons  of  the  isle,  as  a  poem  which  rc«aided  the  history  of  their  own  couatijw 
They  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  preliminary  stanias  v^ 

"  Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower. 
Haste  the  loom  of  hell  prepare  ; 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darken*d  air." 

But  when  they  heard  a  verse  or  two  more,  they  interrupted  the  reader,  telling  \&m 
tfaej  knew  the  song  well  in  the  Norse  language,  and  had  otten  sung  it  to  him  when  lit 
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atked  them  for  an  old  song.  They  called  it  the  Magicians,  or  the  Enchantresses.  II 
would  have  been  singubr  news  to  the  elegant  translator,  when  executin{j[  his  version 
from  the  text  of  Bartholine,  to  have  learned  that  the  Norse  original  was  still  preserved 
\n  tradition  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  Brltieh  dominions.  Th^  d  cumstance  will  prob> 
ably  justify  what  is  said  in  the  text  concerning  the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tkfl»e  reoAote  isles,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Even  yet,  though  the  Norse  language  is  entirely  disused,  except  in  so  far  as  par> 
ticular  words  and  phrases  are  still  retained,  these  fishers  of  the  Ultima  Thule  are  %, 
generation  much  attached  to  these  ancient  legends.  Of  this  the  Author  learned  a  sin- 
gular instance. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  missionary  clergyman  had  taken  the  resolution  of  tra> 
versinj;  those  wild  islands,  where  he  supposed  there  mi.q;ht  be  a  lack  of  religious  in* 
ttruction,  which  he  believed  himself  capable  of  supplying.  After  being  some  da^  at 
sea  in  an  open  boat,  he  arrived  at  North  Ronaldsliaw,  where  his  appearance  excited 
neat  speculation.  He  was  a  very  little  man,  dark  complexioned,  and  from  the  fatigjue 
he  had  sustained,  in  removing  from  one  island  to  another,  he  appeared  before  them  ill- 
dressed  and  unshaved ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  set  him  down  as  one  of  the  Ancient 
Picts,  or,  as  they  call  them  witn  the  usual  strong  guttural,  Peghts.  How  they  might 
have  received  the  poor  preacher  in  this  character,  was  at  least  dubious ;  and  the  school- 
master of  the  parish,  who  had  given  Quarters  to  the  fatigued  traveller,  set  off  to  con- 
sult with  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  able  and  ingenious  engineer  of  the  Scottish  Lighthouse 
Service,  who  chanced  to  be  on  the  island.  As  his  skill  and  knowledge  were  in  the 
highest  repute,  it  was  conceived  that  Mr.  S.  could  decide  at  once  whether  the  stranger 
was  a  Pegnt,  or  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  Mr.  S.  was  so  good-natured  as  to  attend 
the  summons,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  preacher  some  service.  The  pKxn-  mis- 
sionary, who  had  watched  for  three  nights,  was  now  fast  asleep,  little  dreaming  what 
odious  suspicions  were  current  respecting  him.  The  inhabitants  were  assembled 
round  the  door.  Mr.  S.,  understanmng  the  traveller's  condition,  declined  disturUng 
him,  upon  which  the  islanders  produced  a  pair  of  very  little  uncouth-looking  boots, 
with  prodigiously  thick  soles,  and  appealed  to  him  whether  it  was  possible  such  articles 
of  raiment  could  belong  to  any  one  but  a  Peght  Mr.  S.,  finding  the  prejudices  of 
the  natives  so  strong,  was  induced  to  enter  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  traveller, 
and  was  surprised  to  recognize  in  the  supposed  Pegnt  a  person  whom  he  had  known 
in  his  worldly  profession  of  an  Edinburgh  shopkeeper,  before  he  had  assumed  his 
present  profession.    Of  course  he  was  enabled  to  refute  all  suspicions  of  Peghtisu. 

-    NOTH  D,  p.  14. — MONSTSRS  OP  THB  NORTHBRN  SSAS. 

I  have  said,  in  the  text,  that  the  wondrous  tales  told  by  Pontoppidan,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsal,  still  find  believers  in  the  Northern  Archipelago.  It  is  in  vain  they 
are  cancelled  even  in  the  later  editions  of  Guthrie's  Grammar^  of  which  instructive 
work  they  used  to  form  the  chapter  far  roost  attractive  to  juvenile  readers.  But  the 
same  causes  which  probably  gave  birth  to  the  legends  concerning  mermaids,  sea- 
snakes,  krakens,  and  other  marvellous  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  are  still 
afloat  in  those  climates  where  they  took  their  rise.  They  had  their  origin  probably 
from  the  eagerness  of  curiosity  manifested  by  our  elegant  poetess,  Mrs.  Hemans : — 

**  What  hid'tt  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells 
Thou  ever-flounding  and  mysterious  Sea  ?  " 

The  additional  mystic  gloom  which  rests  on  these  northern  billows  for  half  the 
year,  joined  to  the  unperfect  glance  obtained  of  occasbnal  objects,  encourage  the 
timid  or  the  fandfnl  to  give  way  to  imagination,  and  frequently  to  shape  out  a  dis- 
tinct story  from  some  object  half  seen  and  imperfectly  examined.  Thus,  some  years 
since,  a  large  object  was  seen  in  the  beautiful  Bay  ot  Scalk>way  in  2^tland,  so  much 
in  vulcar  opinion  resembling  the  kraken,  that  though  it  might  be  distinguished  for 
several  days,  if  the  exchange  of  darkness  to  twilight  can  be  termed  so,  yet  the  hardy 
boatmen  shuddered  to  approach  it,  for  fear  of  bemg  drawn  down  by  the  suction  sup- 
posed to  attend  its  sinking.  It  was  probably  the  hull  of  some  vessd  which  had  found* 
vedatsea. 

The  belief  in  mermaids,  so  fandf ul  and  pleasing  in  itself,  is  ever  and  anon  rt^ 
freshed  by  a  strange  tale  from  the  remote  shores  of  some  solitary  islet. 
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'  The  author  heard  a  mariner  of  some  reputation  in  his  class  vouch  for  laving  sees 
the  celebrated  sea-sopent.  It  appeared,  so  far  as  could  be  guessed,  to  be  about  a 
hundred  feet  lon^,  witti  the  wild  mane  and  fiery  eyes  wiiicli  old  writers  ascribe  to  the 
monster ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  the  spectator  might,  in  the  doubtful  I  ght,  be  deceived 
by  the  appeannce  of  a  good  Norway  log  floating  on  the  waves.  1  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  remains  of  an  animal,  supposed  to  bekxig  to  this  latter  species,  were  driven 
on  shore  in  the  Zetland  Isles,  withm  the  recollection  of  man.  Part  of  the  bones  were 
sent  to  London,  and  pronounced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  be  those  of  a  basking  shark ; 
>^et  it  woukl  seem  that  an  animal  so  well  known  ought  to  have  been  immediately  di^ 
tinguished  by  the  northern  fishermen. 

NoTB  E,  p.  76.— Sals  or  Winds. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  the  same  Eric  quoted  by  Mordaunt,  "was,"  says  Olans  Mae> 
BUS,  **  in  his  time  held  second  to  none  in  the  magical  art ;  and  he  was  so  familiar  wim 
the  evil  spirits  whom  he  worshipped,  that  what  way  soever  he  turned  his  cap^  the  wind 
would  presently  blow  that  way.  For  this  he  was  called  Windy<ap.*' — Historia  d* 
Geniihus  SeptentrionaHlms,  Roma^  1555.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Laplanders 
drive  a  profitable  trade  in  selline  winds ^  out  it  is  perhaps  less  notorious,  that  within 
these  f^w  years  such  a  commodity  might  be  purchased  on  British  ground,  where  it 
was  likely  to  be  in  great  request  At  the  village  of  Stromness,  on  the  Orknev  main 
island,  called  Pomona,  lived,  in  18  r4,  an  aged  dame,  called  Bessie  Millie,  who  helped 
out  her  subsistence  1^  selling  favorable  winds  to  mariners.  He  was  a  venturous  mas* 
ier  of  a  vessel  who  left  the  roadstead  of  Stromness  without  paying  his  offering  to  pro- 
pitiate Bessie  Millie ;  her  fee  was  extremely  moderate,  being  exactly  sixpence,  for 
which*  as  she  explained  herself,  she  boiled  hor  kettle  and  gave  the  bark  advantage  of 
her  prayers,  for  she  disclaimed  all  unlawful  arts.  The  wind  thus  petitioned  for  was 
sure,  she  «aid,  to  arrive,  though  sometimes  the  mariners  had  to  wait  some  time  for  it. 
The  woman^s  dwelling  and  appearance  were  not  unbecoming  her  pretensions ;  her 
bouse,  which  was  on  the  brow  of  the  steep  hill  on  which  Stromness  is  founded,  was 
only  accessible  by  a  series  of  dirty  and  precipitous  lanes,  and  for  exposure  misht  have 
been  the  ;abode0f  Eolus  himself,  in  whose  commodities  the  inhabitant  desut  She 
herself  was,  as  she  told  us,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  withered  and  dried  up  like 
s  mummy.  A  clay-colored  kerchief,  folded  round  her  head,  corresponded  in  color  to 
her  coriMe^ike  complexion.  Two  light-blue  eyes  that  gleamed  with  a  lustre  like 
that  of  insanity,  an  utterance  of  astonishing  ra(>idity,  a  nose  and  chin  that  almost 
jnet  togethe1:^and  a  ghastly  expression  of  cunning,  ^ve  her  the  effect  o(  Hecate 
She  remembered  Gow  the  pirate,  who  had  been  a  native  of  these  islands,  in  which  he 
•dosed  his  career,  as  mentioned  in  the  preface.  Such  was  Bessie  Millie,  to  whom  the 
foariners  paid  a  sort  of  tribute,  with  a  feeling  betwixt  jest  and  < 


NOTB  F,,  p.  83.— RbLUCTANCB  to  8AVB  DROWNING  MeN. 

It  is  remarkaVIeflhat  in  an  archipelago  where  so  many  persons  must  be  necessarily 
endangered  by  the  waves,  so  strange  and  inhuman  a  maxim  should  have  ingrafted  it* 
self  upon  the  minds  lof  a  people  otherwise  kind,  moral,  and  hospitable.  But  all  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  agree,  that  it  was  almost  general  m  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  with  difficulty  weeded  out  by  the  sedulous  instructions  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  rigorous  injunctieRc  of  the  proprietors.  There  is  little  doubt  it  had 
been  originally  introduced  as  an  esteuse  for  suffering  those  who  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  wreck  to  perish  unassisted,  so  that,  there  being  no  survivor,  she  might  be 
considered  as  lawful  plunder,  A  story  was  tokl  me,  1  hope  an  untrue  one,  that  a 
vessel  having  got  ashore  among  the  breakers  on  one  of  the  remote  Zetland  island^ 
five  or  six  men.  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  unfortunate  crew,  endeavored  to  land 
by  assistance  of  a  hawser,  which  they  had  secured  to  a  rock ;  the  inhabitants  were  as- 
sembled, and  looked  on  with  some  uncertainty,  till  an  oM  man  said,  **  Sirs,  if  these 
men  come  ashore,  the  additional  mouths  will  eat  all  the  meal  we  have  in  store  far 
winter ;  and  how  are  we  to  get  more  ? "  A  young  fellow,  moved  with  this  argument, 
struck  the  rope  asunder  with  his  axe,  and  all  the  poor  vrretcfaes  were  immersed  among 
the  breakers,  and  perished. 
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The  andent  Zetlander  looked  upon  the  sea  as  the  proridcr  of  his  living,  not  only 
hf  the  plenty  produced  by  the  fishings,  but  by  the  spoil  of  wredcs.  Some  particular 
islands  have  fallen  off  very  considerably  in  their  rent,  since  the  Commissioners  of  th« 
Lighthouses  have  ordered  lights  on  the  Isle  of  Sanda  and  the  Pentland  Skerries.  A 
gentleman,  familiar  with  those  seas,  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  the  farmer  of  one  of 
the  isles  in  a  boat  'mth  a  very  old  pair  of  sails.  **  Had  it  bm  His  will  '*— said  the 
man,  with  an  affected  deference  to  Providence,  very  inconsistent  with  the  sentiment 
of  his  speech — **  Had  it  been  //is  will  that  light  bad  not  been  placed  yonder,  1  woukl 
have  had  enough  of  new  sails  last  winter. 

NoTB  H,  p.  106.— Thb  Drows. 

The  Drows,  or  Trows,  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  northern  dsurgttr,  and 
somewhat  allied  to  the  fauies,  reside,  like  them,  in  the  interior  of  green  hills  and  cav^ 
ems,  and  are  most  powerful  at  midnight  They  are  curious  artificers  in  iron,  as  well 
as  in  the  precious  metals,  and  are  sometimes  propitious  to  mortals,  but  more  fro> 
quently  capricious  and  malevolent.  Among  tlie  common  people  of  Zetland,  their  exist- 
ence still  forms  an  article  of  universal  belief.  In  the  neighboring  isles  of  Feroe,  they 
are  called  Foddenskencand,  or  subterranean  people ;  and  Lucas  Jacobson  Debes,  weU 
acquainted  with  their  nature,  assures  us  that  they  inhabit  thcMe  places  which  are  pol* 
hited  with  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  the  practice  of  any  crying  sin.  They  have  a  gor- 
cmment,  which  seems  to  be  monarchical. 

Note  I,  p.  119.— Zetland  Corn-millb. 

There  i»  certainly  something  very  extraordinary  to  a  stranger  in  Zetland  com-mflls. 
They  are  of  the  smallest  possible  size ;  the  wheel  which  drives  them  is  horizontal,  and 
the  cogs  are  turned  diagonally  to  the  water.  The  beam  itself  stands  upright,  and  is 
inserted  in  a  stone  qnero  of  the  old-fashioned  construction,  which  it  turns  round,  and 
thus  performs  its  duty.  Had  Robinson  Crusoe  ever  been  in  Zethnd,  he  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  contriving  a  machine  for  grinding  com  in  his  desert  island.  These 
mills  are  thatched  over  in  a  little  hovel,  which  has  much  the  air  of  a  pig-sty.  There 
may  be  five  hundred  such  mills  on  one  island,  not  capable  any  one  ot  them  of  grind> 
ing  above  a  sackful  of  com  at  a  time. 

Note  J,  p.  156. — Sir  John  Urry. 

Here,  as  afterwards  remarked  in  the  text,  the.Zetlander's  memory  deceived  him 
grossly.  Sir  John  Uiry,  a  brave  sokHcr  of  fortune,  was  at  that  time  hi  Montrose's 
army,  and  made  prisoner  along  with  him.  He  had  dianged  so  often  that  the  mistlkt 
is  pardonable.    After  the  action,  he  was  executed  by  the  Covenanters ;  and 

**  Wind-changiDg  Warwick  then  could  change  no  more." 
Strachan  commanded  the  body  by  which  Montrose  was  routed. 

Note  K,  p,  158.— The  Sword-Dance. 

The  Sword-Dance  is  celebrated  in  general  terms  by  Olaus  Magnus.  He  seems  to 
have  considered  it  as  peculiar  to  the  Norwegians,  from  whom  it  may  have  passed  to 
the  Orkpeymea  and  Zetlanders,  with  other  northern  costoos. 

**Ov  THEIR  Dancing  in  Arms. 

**  Moreover,  the  northern  Goths  and  Swedes  had  another  sport  to  exerdse  yoolh 
wMian,  that  they  will  dance  and  skip  amongst  naked  swords  and  dangerous  weapons : 
And  this  they  do  after  the  manner  ot  masters  of  defence,  as  they  are  taught  from  thar 
youth  by  skilful  teachers,  that  dance  before  them,  and  sing  to  it  And  this  play  is 
showed  especially  about  Shrovetide,  called  in  Italian  A/ascksrarum.  For,  before 
cwnivals,  all  the  youth  dance  for  eight  days  together,  holding  thdr  swords  np^  fani 
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witiun  the  scabbarcb,  for  tfarae  timet  ttmdng  about ;  and  tiien  tliey  do  it  witii  their 
Baked  swords  lifted  up.  After  this,  taming  more  moderatelr,  taking  the  points  and 
pnmmeU  one  of  the  other,  thejr  chance  ranks,  and  place  themselTes  in  a  triagonal 
fignre,  and  this  thejr  call  Rosam;  and  presently  theydissolTe  it  bgr drawing  back  their 
twords  and  lifting  them  up,  that  upon  evecr  one's  head  there  may  be  made  a  st^uare 
Rosa,  and  then  by  moat  nimbiy  whisking  their  swords  about  collateral] v,  they  quickly 
leap  back,  and  end  the  sport,  which  they  guide  with  pipes  or  songs,  or  both  together ; 
first  by  a  more  heavy,  then  bf  a  more  Tehement,  and  lastly,  by  a  most  vehement  danc- 
ing. But  this  specmation  is  scarce  to  be  understood  but  by  those  who  kx>k  on,  how 
comely  and  decent  it  is,  when  at  one  word,  or  one  commanding,  the  whole  armed 
multitude  b  directed  to  fall  to  fight,  and  clergymen  may  exercise  themselves,  and 
mingle  themselves  among  others  at  this  sport,  because  it  is  all  guided  by  most  wist 
reason." 

To  the  Primate's  account  of  tiie  sword-dance,  I  am  able  to  add  the  words  sung  or 
dianted,  on  occasion  of  this  dance,  as  it  is  still  performed  in  Papa  Stour,  a  remote 
Island  of  Zetland,  where  akne  the  custom  keeps  its  rround.  It  is,  it  will  be  observed 
by  antiquaries,  a  species  of  phy  or  mystery,  in  which  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christ- 
endom make  their  appearance,  as  in  the  interlude  presented  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends 
WelL**  This  dramatic  curiosity  was  most  kindly  procured  for  my  tise  by  Dr.  Scott  of 
Haslar  Hospital,  son  of  my  friend  Mr.  Scott  of  If  elbie,  Zetland.  Dr.  Hibbert  has, 
in  his  description  of  the  Zetland  Ishnds,  given  an  aoconnt  of  the  swon^dance,  but 
■omewhat  less  full  than  the  following  :— 

"Words  used  as  a  pksludb  to  thb  Sword-dance,  a  Danish  or  Nor. 

WBGIAN   BaLLBT,  COMPOSBD  SOMS    CSNTURIBS  AGO,  AND  PRESBRVBD  IN 

Papa  Stour,  Zetland. 

Psrson;b  Dramatis.*  That  T  no  longer  do  forbear* 

(fittUr  Mastbr,  in  tkt  ckmrmcitr  ^f  But  danoe  in  all  those  gentles'  tight ; 

St.  GsoaoB.)  Although  my  strength  makes ^yoo  abased^ 

Bravs  gentles  all  within  this  boor,t  Brave  gentles  all,  be  not  afraid, 

If  ye  delight  in  any  sport,  For  here  are  six  chamoiona,  with  met  stak^ 

Corae  see  me  dance  upon  thb  floor.  All  by  my  manhood  I  nare  raised. 
Which  to  you  all  shall  yield  comforU  {ffe  danctt.) 

Then  shall  I  dance  in  such  a  sort,  Since  I  have  danced,  I  think  it  best 

As  potable  I  may  or  can ;  To  call  my  brethren  in  your  sight. 

You.  minstrel  man,  pby  me  a  Porte,!  That  I  may  have  a  little  rest. 

That  I  on  this  floor  may  prove  a  man.  And  they  may  dance  with  all  their  mightl 

{He  Affws,  and  damces  m  m  lint,)  With  heart  and  hand  as  they  are  kni^ht^ 

Now  have  I  danced  with  heart  and  haM,  And  shake  their  sword  ol  steel  so  bright, 

Brave  gentles  all,  as  you  may  see,  And  show  thdr  maun  strencth  on  this  floor, 

For  I  have  been  tried  in  many  a  bnd,  For  we  shall  have  another  ooot 


As  yet  the  truth  can  testify;  Before  we  pass  out  of  thb  boor. 

In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France^  Italy,  Therefore,  brave  minstrel,  do  n 


note 


and  Spain,  To  pby  to  me  a  Porte  most  lights 

Have  I  been  tried  with  that  good  sword  ol  That  I  no  longer  do  forbear, 

steeL  But  dance  in  all  these  gentles'  sicht. 

(DrmtUt  ^ittd/lomrishts,)  (Jit  dat$c*t,  »mi  tkm  Mir0tatcgs  kit 

Ytt,  I  deny  that  ever  a  man  did  asaka  ma  knhtku  at  mmder,) 

yield ;  Stout  James  of  Spain,  both  tried  and  stoar,| 


For  in  my 
As  by  my  I 


body  there  b  strength.  Thine  acts  are  known  full  well  indeed : 

manhood  may  be  seen ;  And  champion  Dennis,  a  French  knign^ 


And  I,  with  that  ^ood  sword  of  length.  Who  stout  and  bold  b  to  be  seen  * 

Have  oftentimes  in  perib  been.  And  Darid,  a  Webhroan  bon^ 

And  over  champions  I  was  king.  Who  b  come  of  noUe  bktod ; 

And  by  the  strength  of  this  fi|^t  hand,  And  Patrick  also,  who  blew  the  bom. 

Once  on  a  day  I  kill'd  fifteen,  An  Irish  knight  amongst  the  wood. 

Attd  left  them  dead  upon  the  hmd.  Of  Italy,  brave  Anthony  the  good. 

Therefore,  brave  minstrel,  do  not  cars,  And  Andrew  of  Scotland  King ; 

But  pby  to  me  a  Poru  nwst  light, St.  George  of  Engbnd,  braveindee^ 

^  So  placed  m  the  old  MS. 

t  B»0r—vi  spelt  to  accord  with  the  vulgar  prooonaation  of  the  word  homer, 
t  /'tfr^r— »  spelt  in  the  on^nal.    The  word  b  known  as  radicatine  a  piece  of  music  tm 
me  bagpipe,  to  which  ancient  instrument,  which  b  of  Scandinavian  ongin,  the  sword-danet 
mar  have  been  originally  composed.  §  ^<#»r--great. 
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Who  to  the  Tews  wrought  nrackle  tinte.*  Brave  David  a  bow  most  striof,  sad  with 

Away  with  this  I— Let  us  come  to  sport,  awe 

Since  that  ye  have  a  mind  to  war,  Set  up  a  wand  npoa  a  stand. 

Since  that  ye  have  this  bargain  sought,  And  that  brave  David  will  cleave  in  twa*t 

Come  let  us  fight  and  do  not  fear.  (David  dtmctM  t^itu.) 

Therefore,  brave  minstrel,  do  not  care  Hera  is,  I  think,  an  Irish  knight. 

To  play  to  roe  a  Porw  most  llgh^  who  does  not  fear,  or  does  not  fright^ 

That  1  no  loottr  do  forbear,  ^o  prove  thyself  a  valiant  man. 

But  dance  in  ii\  these  gentles'  sight.  .   As  t^ou  hast  done  full  often  bright ; 

U/f  dances  and  iuipaMCMt0  J  Aums0/S/am,)  grave  Patrick,  dance,  if  that  thou  caik 

Stout  James  of  Spain,  both  tried  and  stoor,  /D^  d0itc4sd 

Thine  acts  are  known  full  well  indeed.  -_       _, ^  .^..  /     . 

Present  thvself  within  our  sigh^^  2«*"  '^^  ^^a"^*  ***°**  '*?"  "^T. ' 

Without  either  fear  or  dreadf  Th/  »«^  -  Anthony,  most  stout ; 

Count  not  for  favor  or  for  feid,  ?'V:.**"i***5r /word  that  is  nuM  dw. 

Since  of  thy  act5  thou  hast  becni  sure ;  i^f*"^  ^V"^*^  *"J.?^*?  L  • 

Brave  Jamis  of  Suain.  I  will  thee  leak,  Thy  kegthou  shake,  thy  neck  thouloirt,  % 


To  proVe  thy  manhood  on  this  floor.    '  ^"^ ''^  !??* '*'!!!!SL'?i!'/*  * 

UMiMsdttmcfs,)  For  we  shaU  have  another  bout. 

Brave  champio^  Dennis,  a  French  knight,  fe '"^u^^PSf?*  "*'  '^^SJ^^L-  v 

WhostouuSSboldUlSbeseen,  ^'^  S'^*""^-'^  5!2*°^V¥^S?i^ 

Present  thy^Jf  hem  in  our  sight/  JJ?  ~«f  »  ^"^S^f'.^**'  ScoUand; 

Thou  bravi  French  knight,  g™  out  thy  sword  Uiat  is  «««  dean 

Who  bo!d  liast  been  ;  fight  for  thv  king  with  thy  right  hand; 

Since  thou  such  valiant  acts  hast  done,  ^^IfT  "u"*S^  **  ^^  ^f^  'u      ' 

Come  let  us  see  some  of  them  now^  1'^^^'  ^sL^^  "^^  "S  *^**?" • 

With  courtesy,  tliou  brave  French  knight,  tTi  "*?V-     ***  «»nnn  his  band. 

Draw  out  thy  sword  of  noble  hue.  Mak»  all  his  enemm  for  to  smart. 

FiGUIR.  { 

*  The  fStii  staitd  in  rank  with  their  swords  recfining  on  their  shoulders.  The  Ma»> 
ter  (St.  George)  dances,  and  then  strikes  the  sword  ci  James  of  Spain,  wito  foUowt 
George,  then  dances,  strikes  the  sword  of  Dennis,  who  follows  behiiid  James.  In  lik« 
manner  the  rest^the  music  i>laying— swords  as  before.  After  the  six  are  brou|^ht 
out  of  rank|  they  and  tlte  Master  form  a  drde,  and  hold  the  swords  point  and  hilt 
This  circle  is  danced  round  twice.  The  whole,  headed  by  the  Master,  ^ss  under  the 
swords  hdd  in  a  vaulted  manner.  They  jump  ever  the  swords.  This  natnrallv 
places  the  swords  across,  which  they  disentangle  by  passing  imder  their  right  sword 
They  take  up  the  seven  swords,  and  form  a  circle,  in  which  they  dance  round. 

**  The  Master  .runs  under  the  sword  opposite,  which  he  lumps  over  backwards. 
The  others  do  the  same.  He  then  passes  under  the  right4iand  sword,  which  the 
others  follow,  in  which  position  they  dance,  antil  commanded  by  the  Master,  when 
they  form  into  a  drde,  and  dance  round  as  before.  They  then  jump  over  the  risht* 
hand  sword,  by  which  means  their  backs  are  to  the  circle,  and  their  hands  across  Uieir 
backs.  They  daiKe  round  in  that  form  until  the  Master  calls  '  Loose,'  when  they  past 
trader  the  right  sword,  and  are  in  a  perfect  drde. 

*^  The  Master  hys  down  his  sword,  and  hys  hold  of  the  point  of  James's  sword. 
He  then  turns  himself,  James,  and  the  others,  into  a  dew.  When  so  formed,  he 
passes  under  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cirde ;  the  others  follow ;  they  vault  as  before. 
After  several  other  evolutions,  they  throw  themsdves  into  a  drde,  with  thdr  arms 
across  the  breast.  They  afterwards  form  such  figures  as  to  form  a  shield  of  their 
swords,  and  the  shidd  b  so  compact  that  the  Master  and  his  knights  dance  altematdy 
with  this  shield  upon  their  heads.  It  is  then  laid  down  upon  the  floor.  Each  knight 
lays  hokl  of  thdr  former  points  and  hilts  with  thdr  hands  across,  which  disentangle  bf 
figuirs  du-cctly  contrary  to  those  that  formed  the  shiekl.    Thb  finishes  the  Ballet. 

*  MmckU  /Mii!r— mudi  loes  or  harm ;  so  in  MS. 

t  Something  is  evadentlyamim  or  omitted  here.  David  probably  exhibited  some  feat  ol 
Bfdwnr. 

I  Zmk/— to  bend  or  bow  down,  prooouacod  Uti  as  dttiU  is  dtot  in  Scotland. 
I  Figmir^to  spelt  in  MS. 
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"Epilogvc 

Man  does  rule,  he  bends  his  broii% 

He  makes  us  all  agast ;  * 

After  the  few  hoars  that  we  stay  bera^ 

Venos  will  ruJe  at  last 

Farewell,  farewell,  brave  gentles  aUy 

That  herrin  do  remain. 

I  wish  jroa  health  and  nappiiiesa 

Till  we  retun  again.  [JKxmtM^ 

The  manuscrlnC  from  which  the  above  was  copied  was  tianscribed  firom  a  9€ry 
M  <m€,  by  Mr.  Wmiam  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Papa  Stour.  in  Zetland.  Mr.  Hendei^ 
ion's  copy  is  not  dated,  but  bears  his  own  signature,  and  from  vazioas  drcomstanceSi 
It  is  known  to  have  becA  written  about  the  year  1785. 

NOTB  L,  p.  300.--THB  DWARPIB  StONB. 

This  is  one  of  the  wonden  of  the  Orkney  islands,  though  it  has  been  ntfaer  imde^ 
▼alued  by  their  late  historian,  Mr.  Barry.  The  island  of  Hoy  (ises  afarupthr,  starting 
as  it  were  out  of  the  sea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  gentle  and  flat  character  of  the  other 
Isles  of  Orkney.  It  consists  of  a  mountain,  having  different  eminences  or  peaks.  D 
b  very  steep,  furrowed  with  ravines,  and  placed  so  as  to  catch  tiie  mists  of  the  WesI* 
em  Ocean,  and  has  a  noble  and  picturesque  effect  from  all  points  of  view.  The  higb^ 
est  peak  is  divkled  from  another  eminence,  called  the  Ward  Hill,  by  a  kmg  swampy 
▼alley  full  of  peat^wgs.  Upon  the  sk^  of  this  last  hiU,  and  just  where  the  prindpu 
mountain  of  Hoy  opens  into  a  bolk>w  swamp,  or  coixi,  lies  what  b  called  the  Ehrarfie 
Stone.  It  is  a  neaA  fragment  of  sandstone,  cempcaing  one  solid  mass,  which  has 
long  since  been  detached  from  a  belt  of  the  same  matmab,  cresting  the  eminence 
above  the  spot  where  it  now  lies,  and  whkh  has  slid  down  tin  it  reached  its  present 
situatkA.  The  rock  b  about  seven  feet  hieh,  twenty-two  feet  kmg,  and  seventeen 
feet  broad.  The  upper  end  of  it  b  hollowea  by  iron  tools,  of  which  the  marks  are 
eivident,  into  a  sort  ot  apartment,  containing  two  beds  of  stone,  with  a  passage  between 
Uiem.  The  uppermost  and  largest  bed  is  five  feet  eight  inches  long,  by  two  feet 
broad,  which  was  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  dwarf  himsdf;  the  lower  couch  b  shorter, 
and  rounded  off,  instead  of  being  squared  at  the  comers.  There  b  an  entrance  of 
about  three  feet  and  m  half  souare,  and  a  stone  lies  before  it  cak-nbted  to  fit  the  open* 
ing.  A  sort  of  skylight  window  gives  light  to  the  apartment  We  can  only  guess  at 
the  purpose  of  thb  monument,  and  difEtfent  ideas  have  been  suggested.  Some  have 
■upposed  it  the  work  of  some  travelling  mason ;  but  die  cut  dona  would  remain  to 
be  accounted  for.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barry  conjectures  it  to  be  a  hermit's  cell ;  but  it  dis- 
plays no  symbol  of  Chrbtbnity,  and  the  door  opens  to  the  westward.  The  Orcadian 
traditions  allege  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  dwarf,  to  whom  they  ascribe  supernatural 
powers  and  a  malevolent  dbposition,  the  attributes  of  that  race  in  None  mythok>gy. 
Whoever  inhabited  thb  singular  den  certainly  enjoyed 

"  Pilfow  cold  and  sheets  not  warm.** 

I  observed,  that  commencing  just  opposite  to  the  Dwarfie  Stonei  and  extencfing  In  a 
line  to  the  sea-beach,  there  are  a  number  of  small  barrows,  or  cairns,  which  seem  to 
connect  the  stone  with  a  very  large  cairo  where  we  landed.  Thb  curious  monument 
may  therefore  have  been  intended  as  a  temple  of  some  kind  to  the  northern  Dii  ManeS| 
to  which  the  cairns  might  direct  worshippers. 

NoTB  M,  p.  200.— Carbunclb  on  thb  Ward  Hill. 

**  At  the  west  end  of  thb  stone  {L  4.  fiie  Dwarfie  Stone)  stands  an  ezceecfing  lugih 
mountain  of  a  steeo  ascent,  called  the  Ward  Hill  of  Hoy,  near  the  top  of  which,  in 
the  nranths  of  May,  June,  and  July,  about  midnight  is  seen  something  that  shines  and 
sparkles  admirably,  and  which  b  often  seen  a  great  way  off.  it  hath  shined  more 
brightly  before  than  it  does  now,  and  though  many  have  climbed  op  the  hiU  and  aft> 
tempted  to  search  for  it,  yet  they  could  findnotlung.    The  vulgar  talk  of  it  as  1 

*  A£asi—no  spelt  in  MS. 
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VidiaBted  caitende,  bot  T  take  it  rather  to  be  some  water  sliding  down  the  face  of 
tome  smooth  rock,  which;  when  the  sun,  at  such  a  time,  shines  upon,  the  reflection 
eauseth  that  admvable  splendor." — Dr.  Wallacb's  Discripion  of  the  Islands  of 
Orkfuy^  8to,  Ijond.,  1700,  p.  5a. 

NOTS  N,  p.  226.~FORTUNB-TBLLINO  RhTMSS. 

The  Author  has  in  diapter  xx.  supposed  that  a  inery  ancient  northern  cnstoin,  used 
bjr  those  who  were  accounted  soothsaying  women,  might  have  surviTed.  though  in  jest 
lathtf  than  earnest,  amon^  the  Zetlanders,  their  descendants.  The  following  original 
account  of  such  a  scene  will  show  the  anaent  importance  and  consequence  of  such  \ 
prophetic  character  as  was  assumed  by  Noma  * — 

**  There  lived  in  the  same  territory  (Greenland)  a  woman  named  Thorbiorga,  who 
was  a  prophetess,  and  called  the  Little  Vola  (or  fatal  sister),  the  only  one  of  nine 
sisters  who  survived.  Thorbiorga  during  the  winter  used  to  frequent  the  festi^ties  of 
the  season,  invited  b^  those  who  were  d^irous  of  learning  their  own  fortune,  and  the 
future  events  which  impended.  Torquil  being  a  man  of  consequence  in  this  country, 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  inquire  how  long  the  dearth  was  to  endure  with  which  the  country 
was  then  afflicted ;  he  therefore  invited  the  prophetess  to  his  house,  having  made  lil> 
cral  preparatioo«  as  was  the  custom,  for  receiving  a  guest  of  such  consequence.  The 
seat  of  the  soothsayer  was  placed  in  an  eminent  situation,  and  coverecl  with  pillows 
filled  with  the  softest  eider  down.  In  the  evening  she  arrived,  together  with  a  person 
who  had  been  sent  to  meet  her,  and  show  her  the  wa^  to  Torauil's  habitation.  She 
was  attired  as  follows :  She  had  a  sky-blue  tunic,  having  the  front  ornamented  with 
nms  from  the  top^  the  bottom,  and  wore  around  her  throat  a  necklace  of  glass 
beads.*  Her  head-gear  was  of  bhck  lambskin,  the  lining  being  the  fur  of  a  white 
wild  cat.  She  leant  on  a  staff,  having  a  ball  at  the  top.t  The  staff  was  ornamented 
with  brass,  and  the  ball  or  globe  wim  gems  or  pebbles.  She  wore  a  Hunland  (or 
Hungarian)  girdle^  to  which  was  attached  a  large  pouch,  in  which  she  kept  her  magi- 
cal implements.  Her  shoes  were  of  sealskin,  dressed  with  the  hair  outside,  and  se- 
cured by  lonj|[  and  thick  straps,  fastened  by  brazen  clasps.  She  wore  gloves  of  the 
wild  cafs  skm  with  the  fur  inmost.  As  thb  venerable  person  entered  the  hall,  all 
saluted  her  with  due  respect  But  she  only  returned  the  compliments  of  such  as 
were  agreeable  to  her.  Torquil  conducted  her  with  reverence  to  the  seat  prepared  for 
her,  and  requested  she  would  purify  the  apartment  and  company  assemUed  by  casting 
her  eyes  over  them.  She  was  by  no  means  sparing  of  her  words.  The  table  being 
at  length  covered,  such  viands  were  placed  before  Thorbiorga  as  suited  her  characttf 
of  a  soothsayer.  These  were  a  prefnration  of  goat's  milk  and  a  mess  composed  of 
the  hearts  of  various  animals :  the  prophetess  made  use  of  a  brazen  spoon  and  a  point- 
less knife,  the  handle  of  which  was  composed  of  a  whale's  tooth,  and  owiamentea  with 
two  rings  of  brass.  The  table  being  removed,  Torquil  addressed  Thorbiorgau  re* 
questing  her  opinion  of  his  house  and  guests,  at  the  same  time  intimating  the  subjects 
on  whioi  he  and  the  company  were  desirous  to  consult  her. 

"  Thorbiorga  replied,  it  was  inipossible  for  her  to  answer  their  inquiries  until  she 
had  slept  a  ninit  under  his  roof.  The  next  morning,  therefore,  the  magical  apparatus 
necessary  for  her  purpose  was  prepared,  and  she  then  inquired,  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  ceremony,  whether  there  was  any  female  present  who  could  sing  a  magicai  song 
called  Vardlokur.  When  no  songstress  such  as  she  desired  could  be  found,  Gudrida, 
the  daughter  of  Torouil,  repUed,  *  1  am  no  sorceress  or  soothsayer :  but  mv  nurse« 
Haldisa,  taught  me,  wnen  in  Iceland,  a  song  called  Vardlokur.*—'*  Then  thouknowest 
more  than  1  was  aware  of,'  said  Torquil.  '  But  as  I  am  a  Christian,'  continued  Gud* 
rida, '  I  consider  these  rites  as  matters  which  it  is  unlawful  to  promote,  and  the  song 
itself  as  unlawful'—*  Nevertheless,'  answered  the  soothsayer, '  thou  mayst  help  us  in 
this  matter  without  anv  harm  to  thy  religion,  since  the  task  must  remain  with  Tor 
qui]  to  provide  cvcrythine  necessary  for  the  present  purpose.'  Torouil  also  earnestly, 
entreated  Gudrida,  tiU  she  consented  to  grant  his  request.    The  females  then  sur 

*  We  may  suppose  the  beads  to  have  been  of  the  potent  adderatone,  to  whidi  so  many 
virtues  were  ascnt>ed. 

t  Like  those  anciently  borne  by  porters  at  the  gates  of  dbdnguished  petaons  as  a  badge 
si  f  **- 
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rounded  Thorbiorgi,  who  took  her  place  on  a  tort  of  elevated  stage ;  Gudrida  thai 
lung  the  mas:ic  song,  with  a  Toice  so  sweet  and  tuneful,  as  to  excel  anything  that  had 
been  heard  by  any  present  The  soothsayer,  delighted  with  the  melody,  returned 
thanks  to  the  singer,  and  then  said,  *  Much  I  have  now  learned  of  dearth  and  diseast 
approaching  the  country,  and  many  things  are  now  clear  to  me  which  before  were 
hiad«n  as  well  from  me  as  others.  Our  present  dearth  of  substance  shall  not  long  en* 
dure  for  the  present^  and  i>lenty  will  in  the  spring  succeed  to  scarcity.  The  contagi- 
ous diseases,  also,  with  which  the  country  has  been  for  sometime  aifflicted.  will  in  a 
short  time  take  their  departure.  To  thee,  Gudrida,  I  can,  in  recompense  for  thy  as* 
sistance  on  this  occasion,  announce  a  fortune  of  higher  import  than  any  one  could 
have  conjectured.  Vou  shall  be  married  to  a  man  of  name  here  in  Greenland ;  but 
you  shall  not  long  enjoy  that  union ;  for  your  fate  recalls  you  to  Iceland,  where  yon 
shall  become  the  mother  of  a  numerous  and  honorable  family^  which  shall  be  enlight* 
ened  by  a  luminous  ray  of  good  fortune.  So,  my  daughter,  wishing  thee  health,  I  tnd 
thee  feu^welL'  The  prophetess,  having  afterwards  given  answers  to  all  queries  which 
were  put  to  her.  either  by  Torquil  or  his  guests,  departed  to  show  her  skill  at  another 
festival  to  which  she  had  been  invited  for  that  purpose.  But  all  which  she  presaged, 
either  concerning  the  public  or  individuals,  came  truly  to  pass.** 

The  above  narrative  b  taken  from  the  Saga  of  Erick  Randa,  as  quoted  by  the 
learned  Bartholine  in  his  curious  work.  He  mentions  similar  instances,  particularly 
of  one  Hdda,  celebrated  for  her  predictions,  who  attended  festivals,  for  the  purposes 
as  a  modem  Scotsman  might  say,  of  spaeing  fortunes,  with  a  gallant  tail  or  retinue  oc 
thirty  male  and  fifteen  female  attendants.— ^ee  De  Causis  Ontem/ta  a  Danu  adhuc 
GtUiUbus  Mortis^  liU  iiL  cap.  4  [Hafniae,  1689,  4to]. 

Note  O,  p.  127. — Zetland  Fishermbn. 

Dr.  Edmonston,  the  ingenious  author  of  A  View  of  ths  Ancient  and  Prtsetii 
State  of  the  Zetland  Islands^  has  placed  this  part  of  the  subject  in  an  interesting 
light  **  It  is  truly  painful  to  witness  the  anxiety  and  distress  which  the  wives  ot 
these  poor  men  suffer  on  the  approach  of  a  storm.  Regardless  of  fatigue,  they  leave 
their  homes  and  fly  to  the  spot  where  they  expect  their  husbands  to  land,  or  ascend 
the  summit  of  a  rock,  to  look  out  for  them  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  Should  they 
ret  the  glimpse  of  a  sail,  they  watch,  with  trembling  solicitude,  its  alternate  rise  and 
oisappearance  on  the  waves ;  and  though  often  tranquillized  b^  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
objects  of  their  search,  yet  it  sometimes  is  their  lot  *  to  hail  the  bark  that  never  can 
return.'  Subject  to  the  influence  of  a  variable  climate,  and  enga|[ed  on  a  sea  naturally 
tempestuous,  with  rapid  currents,  scarcely  a  season  passes  over  without  the  occurrence 
ci  some  fatal  accident  or  hairbreadth  escaipt,**—KieWf  etc,,  0/  the  Zetland  /stands, 
▼ol.  L  p.  238.  Many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  fisheries  and  agriculture 
oi  Zetland^  as  well  as  its  antiquities,  may  be  found  in  ue  work  we  have  quoted. 

Note  P,  p.  235.— Promise  of  Odin. 

Although  the  Father  of  Scandii^ .  Ian  mythology  has  been  as  a  deity  long  forvotten 
fai  the  archipelago,  which  was  once  a  very  small  part  of  his  realm,  yet  even  at  this  day 
his  name  continues  to  be  occasionally  attested  as  security  for  a  promise. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  rites  with  which  such  attestations  are  still  made  in 
Orkney  correspond  to  those  of  the  ancient  Northmen.  It  appears  from  several  au- 
thorities that  in  the  Norse  ritual,  when  an  oath  was  imposed,  he  by  whom  it  was 

'  t  rinjgof  silver  kept 
P  desirous  to  take  the 
«, ,  ined  hands  through  a 
circular  hole  m  a  sacrificial  stone,  which  lies  in  the  Orcadian  Stonehenge.  called  the 
Circle  of  Stennis,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  hereafter.  The  ceremony  ts  now  con> 
fined  to  the  troth-plighting  of  the  lower  classes,  but  at  an  earlier  period  may  be  wa^ 
posed  to  have  influenced  a  character  like  Minna  in  the  higher  ranks. 

•  See  the  Eyrbiggia  Sagk. 
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Note  Q,  p.  279.    PicnsH  Burgr. 

The  PSctish  Burgh,  a  fort  which  Norna  is  supposed  to  have  converted  into  her 
4weUing4iousey  has  been  fully  described  in  the  Notes  upon  Ivanhoe,  voL  ix.  p.  477,  of 
this  edition.  An  account  of  the  celebrated  Castle  of  Mousa  is  there  given,  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  Saxon  Castle  of  Coningsburgh.  It  should, 
however,  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  Castle  of  Mousa  underwent  considerable  re* 
pairs  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Accordingly,  Torfzus  assures  us  that  even 
this  ancient  pigeon-house,  comp(»ed  of  dry  stones,  was  fortification  enough,  not  in- 
deed to  hold  out  a  ten  vears'  siege,  like  Troy  in  similar  circumstances,  but  to  wear 
out  the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  Erland,  the  son  of  Harold  the  Fairspoken,  had 
carried  off  a  beautiful  woman,  the  mother  of  a  Norwegian  earl,  also  called  Harold, 
and  sheltered  himself  with  his  fair  prize  in  the  Castle  of  Mousa.  Earl  Haroki  fol- 
towed  with  an  army,  and,  finding  the  place  too  stroi.g  for  assault,  endeavored  to  reduce 
it  by  famine ;  but  such  was  the  length  of  the  sieges  that  the  offended  Earl  found  it 
necessary  to  listen  to  a  treaty  of  accommodation,  ana  agreed  that  his  mother's  honor 
should  be  restored  by  marriage.  This  transaction  took  place  in  the  beginnins  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland.*  It  is  probable  that 
the  improvements  adopted  by  Erland  on  this  occasion,  were  those  which  finished  the 
parapet  of  the  castle,  by  msiking  it  project  outwards,  so  that  the  tower  of  Mousa 
nther  resembles  the  figure  of  a  dice-box,  whereas  others  of  the  same  kind  have  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  projection  of  the  highest  parapet 
would  render  the  defence  more  easy  and  effectual  [In  1859.  the  Sode^  of  Antiquaf 
ries  exerted  themseWes  in  effecting  repairs  on  the  Tower,  which  give  promise  of  pev^ 
Bianenqr.] 

NoTB  R,  p.  306.— Antiqub  Coins  found  in  Zbtlandw 

While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  I  recdved  a  letter  from  an  hon- 
orable and  learned  friend,  containing  the  following  passage,  relating  to  a  discovery  in 
Zetland :— "  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  workmen  talung  up  the  foimdation  of  an  old 
wall,  came  on  a  hearthstone,  under  which  they  found  a  horn,  surrounded  with  massive 
silver  rings,  like  bracelets,  and  filled  with  coins  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. The  place  of  finding  is  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  supposed  residence 
of  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head."— Thus  one  of  the  very  improbable  fictioos  of  the  talt 
is  verified  Iqr  a  singular  coincidence. 

NoTB  S,  p.  34i«— CRARAcrmR  of  Norna. 

The  diaraeCer  of  Noma  is  meant  to  be  an  Instance  of  that  singular  kind  of  insan* 
Hy,  during  whidi  the  patient,  while  she  or  he  retains  much  subtlety  and  address  for 
the  power  of  imposing  upon  others,  is  still  more  ingenious  in  endeavoring  to  impose 
npon  themsdves.  Indeed,  maniacs  of  this  kind  may  be  often  observed  to  possess  a 
sort  of  double  character,  in  one  of  which  they  are  the  bdng  whom  their  distempered 
imagination  shapes  out,  and  in  the  other,  thdr  own  natural  self,  as  seen  to  exist  by 
other  people.  This  spedes  of  double  consdousness  makes  wild  work  with  the  ptt> 
tienf  s  imagination,  and  judidously  used,  is  perhaps  a  frequent  means  of  restonnc 
sanity  of  intellect  Exterior  circumstances  striking  the  senses,  often  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  undermining  or  battering  the  airy  castles  which  the  disorder  has  exated. 

A  lato  medical  gentleman,  my  particular  friend,  told  me  the  case  of  a  lunatic  pa- 
tient confined  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary.  He  was  so  far  happy  that  hb  mental 
aliena^on  was  of  a  gay  and  pleasant  character,  giving  a  kind  of  joyous  explanation  to 
all  that  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  considered  tM  large  house,  numerous  servantSt 
etc,  of  the  hospitol,  as  all  matters  of  state  and  consequence  bdonginc  to  his  own  |)er- 
sonal  establishment,  and  had  no  doubt  of  his  own  wealth  and  gnmoeur.  One  thing 
alone  puzzled  this  man  of  wealth.  Although  he  was  provided  with  a  first-rate  cook 
and  proper  assbtants,  although  his  table  was  regularly  supplied  with  every  delicacy 
of  the  season,  yet  he  confessed  to  my  friend,  that,  by  some  uncommon  dqpravity  01 
the  palate,  everything  which  he  ate  teuttd  offorridgt.    This  peculiarity,  of  course 

*  SeeThorm.  Tor/mi  Oremdet^^  t$i« 
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troM  from  the  poor  man  bemg  fed  upon  nodAig  tlite  and  becanse  hb  sfnmadk  urn 
not  so  ooily  decaved  as  his  other  senses. 

NOTB  T,  p.  34t.^BlEDS  OF  Prbt. 

So  faTOfahle  a  retreat  does  the  island  of  Hoy  afford  for  birds  of  prey,  that  in- 
ttances  of  their  ravages,  which  seldom  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  not 
unusual  there.  An  mdividual  was  living  in  Orkney  not  long  since,  whom,  while  a 
child  m  Its  swaddling  clothes,  an  eagle  actually  transported  to  its  nest  m  the  hill  of 
Hoy.  Happily  the  evry  being  known,  and  the  burd  mstantly  pursued,  the  child  was 
found  uninjured,  playing  with  the  voung  eagles.  A  story  of  a  more  ludicrous  transpor- 
tation was  told  me  by  the  reverena  clergyman  who  is  mmister  of  the  island.  Hearing 
one  day  a  strange  grunting  he  suspected  his  servants  had  permitted  a  sow  and  pigs, 
which  were  tenants  of  his  farm-yard,  to  get  among  his  barley  crop.  Having  in  vain 
looked  for  the  transgressors  upon  solid  earth,  he  at  length  cast  his  eyes  upwards, 
when  he  discovered  one  of  the  litter  m  the  talons  of  a  large  eagle,  which  was  soaring 
away  with  the  unfortunate  pig  (squeaking  all  the  while  with  terror)  towards  her  ne^ 
in  the  crest  of  Hoy. 

Note  U,  p.  394.— The  Staitding  Stonbs  of  Stennis. 

The  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis,  as  by  a  little  pleonasm  this  remarkable  monnmens 
is  termed,  furnishes  an  irresistible  refuUtion  of  the  opinion  of  such  antiquaries  a« 
hold  that  the  ardes  usually  callel  Druidical  were  peculiar  to  that  race  of  pnestt. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  custom  was  as  prevalent  in  Scandinavia  as  m 
Gaul  of  Britain,  and  as  common  to  the  mythology  oi  OcUn  as  to  Druidical  supersutioa 
There  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  the  Druids  never  occupied  any  part  of  the  Ork- 
neys,  and  tradition,  as  well  as  history,  ascribes  the  Stones  of  Stennis  to  the  Scandina- 
Tians.  Two  large  sheets  of  water,  communicating  with  the  sea,  are  connected  by  a 
causeway,  with  openings  pernutting  the  tide  to  nse  and  recede,  which  is  called  the 
Bridge  of  Broisgar.  Upon  the  eastern  tongue  of  land  appear  the  Standing  Stones, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  or  rather  a  horse-shoe,  the  height  of  the  pillars 
bdng  fifteen  feet  and  upwards.  Within  this  drcle  lies  a  stone^  probably  sacrificiaL 
One  of  the  pillars,  a  little  to  the  westward,  is  po-forated  with  a  circular  hole^  through 
which  loving  couples  are  wont  to  join  hands  when  they  take  the  Promise  of  Odin^  as 
has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  text  The  enclosure  is  surrounded  by  barrows, 
and  on  the  opposite  isthmus,  advancing  towards  the  Bridge  of  Broisgar,  there  is  an- 
other monument  of  Standing  Stones,  wh.ch,  m  this  case,  is  completely  arcular. 
They  are  less  in  size  than  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  their  height  running 
«nly  from  ten  itt  twelve  to  fourteen  fest  This  western  circle  is  surrounded  by  a  deeo 
trench  drawn  on  the  outside  of  the  pUlars ;  and  I  remarked  four  tumnlii  or  mounds  of 
earth,  r^larly  disposed  around  it  Stonehenge  ^cels  this  Orcadian  monument ;  but 
that  of  Stennis  is,  I  conceive,  the  only  one  m  Britain  which  can  be  said  to  approadi  it 
Ib  consequence.  All  the  northern  nations  marked  Inr  those  hug^  enclosures  the  places 
of  popular  meeting,  either  for  religious  worship  or  the  transaction  of  public  business 
of  a  temporal  nature.  The  Nortkem  Popular  AntiquitUs  contain,  in  an  abstract  of 
the  Eyrbif  gu  Saga,  a  particuLr  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Helga  Pels,  or 
Holy  Rock,  was  set  apart  by  the  Pontiff  Thorolf  for  solemn  occasions. 

1  need  only  add,  that,  dififerent  from  the  monument  on  Salisbury  Phiin,  the  stones 
which  were  used  in  the  Orcadian  drcle  seemed  to  have  been  raised  from  a  quarry  opoa 
the  spot,  of  which  the  marks  are  nsiUe. 
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AlGltS,! 

AiKtOak. 
AiKN,  iron. 
Alow«  ablase. 
Anavst  Foifanluft» 
AitoiNTy  avaunU 
AvsR,  a«»rt-hofMk 
AwMOVS*  alBSi 

BACK«ftPAtJLo,  tadi  part  of  tht  rfmddw* 

Baiui,  ft  magisliM^ 

Baibn*  ft  child. 

BftB-sKir.  be«4iiv«> 

Bbkn.  ft  child. 

BiocBK,  ft  wooden  dish* 

Biggin,  bMiUttqf. 

Blamo^  ft  drink  mdt  Iroai  t 

Blats,  bftsMuL 

Blurt,  to  bant,  oat>_ 

BoLS,  ft  small  aperture. 

BoNALLY,  ft  parting  drink. 

Bonnib-walubs,  gewgften* 


BowiB,  wooden  diah  lor  oMik* 
Bbaio,  broad. 
Braws,  fine  clothes. 
Bbbbiclbss,  waniing  tfaa  biaadmi 

Gallant,  a  lad. 
Carlinb,  a  witdk 
Catbban,  a  Highland  robber. 
Caitsbybd  syvbr.  causewftyed  sewer. 
Chapman,  a  small  merchftiitt  or  pedlar* 
Chiblb^  ft  fellow. 

ClASHBS  and  CLAVBBSg 


Clavbr,  cosdp, 

Clog,  a  billet  of 

CoAi^4iBUGii,  a  qpaWpili 

Cod,  a  wooden  bowU 

Cocrv',  ft  bowlful. 

Coup,  to  barter. 

Cbaig,  ft^oag. 

Cram,  the  nedu 

OmaL,  ft  basket  •  m  *  ams&t 

CaowDiB,  meal  and  water. 

OniMBBt  neighbor,  goeopb 


Cowp,  toipsac 

DAmii,  larUni^ 

Daft,  craty. 

Daikbb,  to  work  or  walk  !■  a  mmf^  I 

lute  way. 
Dbad  thbaw.  the  last  afooyw 
Dbptly,  handaonely. 
DaiLt  deviL 
DiB,  a  toy. 
Ding,  knock* 

Divot,  thin  turf  used  tor  foeinc  €Ollacni 
Dour,  stubborn. 
Dowlas,  a  strong  Iban  doth* 
DOwiB,  dark. 

Dbammock,  ombI  soaked  ia  walHb 
Dui>s,rags. 
DuNT,  to  knock. 

Ebn,  eyea. 
Embays,  endoaak 

PAMftll. 

Factob,  a  land  etewanL 

FaBCIB  ON  HIS  FACB,  a  mi 

Pasn,  trouble. 

FbRUBS  MAKS  POOLS  PAIN,  1 

fools  eager. 
Fav-FOLK,  fated  or  unfortunate  lolk* 
FiPiSH,  craay,  eccentric. 
Flichtbr,  to  flutter  or  tremMe> 
Flotsum  and  jbtsum  Uegml^  wfaatlMabeil 

floated  ashore  from  a  wreck. 
Forbv,  besides. 

FoRpiT,  the  fourth  part  of  a  peck  iiasarai. 
FowiH   the  judge  who   formerly  iiiiiiitklt 

over  the  court  of  Orkney  and  SlMtlaB^ 
FastTi  a  charm  or  sopeiatitioik 

Gabbblunbib,  a  I 

Gabd,  went. 

Ganb,  gone. 

Gar,  to  oblifa  or  foicab 

Gatb,  wayyorasodaa 

Gamgbbl,  vagrant* 

Gbab,  propeny. 

Gby  monv,  a  good  iMay 

Gib,  give. 

Giuj»  the  jawa* 
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Gin,  IL 

GuiMOOBt  a  I— 

Glbm,  Und  bekmgiafc  to  tiM  iMuaoDafa. 
Glowbr,  to  pM. 

GowriM,  u  moch  as  am  bo  htld  ia  boCh 

lundft  wheo  placed  toBetbtr. 
GftAiPf  a  lErip  or  ■tibleJortu 
Gaaw,  to  abivor.  , 

Gkist,  milUCeo  pavable  in  kind. 
CuoBtAiMl  GodbloMOsl 
GuoBMAN  and  Guoawiri^  Iba 

thobooM. 
GvisAKD,  a  aHnmntr. 
Gvaa-CAauiii^  bobfob&B* 

Habm  A.  bav«  not. 
Hald,  bold. 
HAixaNSHAKBa,  a 
HALsa,  th«  tbroat. 
HAND-QuaaM,  hand-ouU. 
HAPpaa,  a  nod  tromh  in  a  attlU 
HAaaia,  to  rob. 
Hasp,  a  bank  of  yam* 

gAUD,  bold. 
jALTLANiH  tha  old  nana  for  Sbatlaad, 

soppotod  tobave  bean  darivadfrom  Uialtit 

aNonTvikbii. 
Himcvi  booay. 
HiapLS,  to  bobbla. 
Hiasau  to  nanre  or  tlida  down. 
HovaawipaaickP^  booMwifiry. 
HovTt  tatl 
HAViNoa,  btbavior. 
Howyy,  a  latiaat  or  ■Mtlnj  phffi. 

lLiAVA*Bik  in4aroi«d« 
lucAtcacb. 
In  a  caaaL(  foolisb* 

Inpano   and   otiTFAMOi  rigbt   of    tiybg 
tbkvea. 

Jowttf  an  inttnunent  for 
at  tba  piUory. 

Kalb-pot,  Urn  pot  for  boOiag  broth, 

Kailyabih  cabbage  garden* 

KiBMPf  a,  a  Norse 

KuT,  a  cbaat. 

KiTTLB*  ticklish. 

KNAVBSHir,  daH  payaUa  to  tha  auQ  aai^ 


If  DOCLB,  I 

IIycbbtibI  myfailht 
NACKBTf  a  portahia  : 


Latb,  leambig. 
Latb,  the  reroainder. 
Lawmight-mam,  the  Jodga  of 


Lawting,  Shetbmd  Coort  of 
LisPVND,  thirty  pounds  a^ 
Lock,  a  small  quantity* 
Lvo»  the  ear. 
MMMf  adunney^ 

MAm^tomian. 
Maib,  more. 

MASKINO^PATt  a  I 

Maun,  must. 

MaABNS.  Kiocardioesbira*^ 

IIbltith,  foo^  a  OMak 


Napbbv, 

NATMBLSaa, 

NBtsT.next. 
NiBVBPi;',  a  haadfoL 
NowT»  black  cattle 

Oo'T-TAKBN,  except. 
OvBBLAV,  a  cravat. 
OwsBNiCnan. 

Pabtan,  a  crab. 
Pbltbib,  tra^ 

P«T»  P«t. 

Plant- A-CBunrB,  saail  andoaara  for  iiui» 

n^  vegetables. 
PuND  ScoTSt  18.  Sd.  nrrfia^ 
PuiBf  poor. 

QuBBN,  hand-milL 

Randy,  a  scold. 

Rapb«  rope. 

Ranzblman,  a  aort  of  constiwa  oi 

msfpstrate* 
Rbdoino-kamb,  a  drewing  rmahb 
RBXiCMnoka. 
RiTT,  a  scratch  or  indaion. 
R01CBI.AY,  a  short  doak. 
RoosB  THB  poas,  indge  oi  tbs  losd> 
RoTTON«arat. 

Sanittoblefla. 

SaiBi  sore. 

Sanihb-laybocCi  tha  1 

SAUMT»sain 

Saut,  salt. 

ScABT»  soatsht  alsoai. 

SoouBiB,  a  young  gull. 

Scxnraia,  shabby* 

Sbaugh,  a  seaU 

Shabnby-pbat,  fud  nada  of  €a«nii 
Shbltib,  a  Shetland  p 
Smogh,  GMikf  there. 

Sic»sud»*      

SiocABt  sine  eaay.  

SiixoCK,  a  young  crnl  iihorcp^ 
SiLLBB,  money 


r  of  thai 


8kblpin<^  ^ 
Skbp,  a  hiYO. 
SKio»abut. 
Skibl,  screan 

Skudlbb,  ma 

SI.AP*  a  gap  or  pass. 
Slockbn,  to  quench. 
Snack,  a  hasty  raeaL 
SNiiciCy  the  latch  of  tha 
Sonsy,  stout  and  bamfa 
SoBNBB,  one  who  Uycb 
SotKSK,  a  sigh. 
Spabih  foretold. 
Spbbb,  Inquire. 

SpBBICHBaiB, 

SpUNicfiie,a  — 
Stithy,  an  anviL 
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9nmDLi.  to  stnddks 
SucKftN,  mill-doea. 
SuLD,  •hottld. 
SuMrH,  a  lubberly  ftllom 
Synb,  ago,  sinoe. 
SvvBM,  a  Mwer  or  dnia* 

Takn,  taken. 

Thairm,  catgut. 

Thbgithkb,  togetheiw 

Thigcbr,  a  dependant,  a  beggar. 

Thirl,  the  obligation  on  a  tenant  to  hav* 

his  floor  ground  at  a  certain  nilU 
Tholb,  endure. 
TiTTiB,  little  aiater. 
TooM,  empty. 
Toy,  a  tort  of  mutdi  haagiog  ovor  the 

shoulders. 
Thrawart,  penrerae,  athwart* 
Trindls,  to  trundle. 
Trock,  to  bar^n  or  do  business. 
Trow,  a  spiru  or  elf  beUered  in  bj  the 

Norse. 

Udallvr,  a  landholder  bj  right  of  long 

success  ttfo* 
Uui^oiL 


Umquhilm,  the  lata. 
Unco,  particularly. 
Unkalsko,  nnhailed  or 

ViPDA,  dried  beeC. 
VivBRS,  Tictuals. 
VoB,  an  inlet  of  the  MS. 


Wadmaai,  woolen  dolh  mA 

Und. 
Warix)CK,  witch. 
Waur,  worse. 
Whbsn,  a  few. 
Whittlb,  a  knife. 
Whittib-whattir,  aiholffingor 
Whomlbd,  turned  over. 
WowF,  crazy. 


Yaqgrr,  a  traTelling  merchant,  or  pedlar. 
Yarfa,  a  fibrous  kind  of  peat. 
Yarn  windlb,  a  winding  instrument. 
Yarta  or  YARTO.  my  dear  ((rom  'iia  lea 

landic  Hiarta^  the  near^ 
Yrllochrd,  yelled. 
Yrstrsbn,  3     " 
Y«TT,a| 
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Agucoltihis,  time  ol  tale,  4a. 
Altamoat.    Sgg  Bonct. 
Avery  the  pirate,  347. 

Barbara  Tbllowlby,  her  ecopomy,  44; 
broken  throufh,  54  ;  notiDf  the  wastei  136. 

Berterkarst  ao. 

Birds  of  prey.  mpU^  440> 

Brenda  Troil,  a6:  cold  reception  to  lfor> 
daunt,  ia6;  explanations  with  Mordaunt, 
164  ;  confidences  wiUi  Minna,  194  ;  night- 
visit  from  Noma,  197;  her  feehngs  and 
a£Fections,  907 ;  her  fortone  told,  aaj  :  visit 
to  Noma,  279 ;  in  the  hands  of  the  jmates, 
364 :  marriage,  437. 

mycte  Snailsfoot  at  Stouibuigh,  57 :  refuses 
to  help  the  rescued  man,  ft ;  tells  of  the 
coaling  festivities,  99 ;  slanders,  no,  390 ; 
at  Burgh  Westra,  18s ;  sale  of  chaplet, 
190 ;  encounter  with  Cleveland,  |a8. 

Bnnce^  J^^i  meeting  inth  Clevt 
consideratioa  for  the  sisters  T 
plans  the  capture  of  Clevelaod  and 
401. 

Bmgh  Westra,  festivities  at,  tas ;  banquet, 
136;  the  dance,  rji ;  wietyiirrarte,  160; 
fortune-telling^  ai6. 

Cabbunclb  on  Ward  Hill,  mWIt,  436. 

Claud  Halcro,  laS ;  story  of  the  tailor,  13a ; 
aoof  of  Mary,  13$  *  stonr  of  John  Dryden, 
>47 1  •oof  ei  Harold  Harfager,  15^ ;  his 
fortune  told,  aai :  encountered  singin|;  at 
night,  346 ;  in  the  hut,  30s ;  recognition 
by  Bunce,  373. 

Cleveland  saved  from  the  wredt,  80;  presents 
Mordaunt  with  a  {owling<-piece,  oa  ;  meets 
him  at  TroiTs,  137 ;  attentions  to  the  sister^ 
1^7;  rescues  Mordaunt,  179;  difference 
with  him  about  the  duplet,  190 :  his  for- 
tune told,  331 ;  love-naeeting  with  Minna, 
339;  tale  of  his  life,  3371  meeting  with 
Bunce,  317 :  stabs  Mordaunt,  33$  ;  arrested 
by  the  pedler,  33^3 ;  00  boerd  the  pirate, 
338 ;  negotiates  with  die  town-council,  351 : 
■Kets  Minna  in  the  cathedral,  383  i  and 
with  Noma,  ^90 }  scene  at  Stennis,  409 ; 
narrative  of  his  birth,  419 ;  his  fate*  445. 

Coins  of  Shetland,  im^,  439. 

ConsolatifttiL  unwelcome,  130* 

DsNMARK,  Shetland's  aUegianoe  to,  t86. 

Dinner,  effect  of  a  good,  136. 

Drowning  men,  reluctance  to  aBVB«  mttt,  43a. 

Draws,  the,  M^,  4SJ* 

Dryden,  Johiw  U7*  * 


Dwarf,  Noma's*   Stt  PacoleL 
Dwarfie  Stone,  m^if,  436. 

EARL'a  Palacb,  Kirkwail,  314. 
Embarrassments,  extrication  from,  soob 
Erskine,  W.,  of  Kinadder,  msU,  430* 

Fba,  Jambs,  his  capture  of  the  piratei  y* 
Fishermen  of  Shetland,  msU,  438. 
Fishery,  white,  in  Shetland,  336. 
Fortuna-teUing  bv  Noma,  317. 

rnymes,  m^if,  417. 
Fortune's  Favorite,  the,  343 ;  Uowb  vp^  41 


GoPFB,  commander,  943. 
Gow  the  pirate,  7. 
Grief,  the  worst,  that  camwC  be 
cated,a69. 

Halcro.    ,S##  Cland* 
Halcyon  frigate,  4i|. 
Harfra*    Se*  Stouiburgh. 
Harold  Harfager,  «m^,  154* 
Hawkine  the  boatswam,  344. 
Helyer  of  Swartaatsr,  n»eeting  of  the 

in,  aao. 
Hospitality  in  Shetland,  ii« 
Hoy  Island,  m^if,  44ew 


Irritation,  effects  oa  youth  and  old  age^ 
loa. 

Kirkwall  fair,  318 ;  town  council,  358 ; 

Laimc,  Malcolm,  7. 
Lighthouse  voyage,  3. 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  connection  with  the  light* 

house  vojnige.  c. 
Love  and  frienfkoip,  debateable  ground,  ti9» 

MAGNtrs  Troil,  11 ;  cold  reception  to  Mor- 
daunt, 134;  indignant  at  the  factor's  im» 
provemeiMa,  146;  his  fortune  told,  318; 
visit  to  Noma,  37a :  finds  shelter  in  the  h«^ 
303  ;  caught  by  the  pirates,  3(4. 

Marriagea  oy  coutnut,  139. 

Mary,  song  to,  13$. 

Mermaid,  jmst,  tdi* 

Mermaids,  33  J  mpU,  43  ■• 

Mertoun,  Basil  (Vaughan),  ti ;  ouarrel  with 
his  housekeeper,  17  ;  questions  nis  son,  73  ] 
seeks  out  Noma  in  search  of  his  son,  360 ; 
the  surprise,  368 ;  connection  with  Noma, 
304,  37^  »8  ;  last  meeting  with  her,  417 1 
offers  nis  life  for  that  of  his  son,  433. 

Mertoun,  Mordaunt,  his  education,  at ;  ia> 
partiahty  to  the  aisters,3a;  seeks  sheltat 
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ia  Stovrborgh,  CO ;  onestioocd  bjr  his  father, 
f%\    rescues  Cleveund.  80;    unwelcome 


news.  99;  wjuroed  by  Noma,  105;  slan- 
dered, 110;  cold  reception  at  Bureh  Wes- 
tra«  ia4  :  explanations  from  Brenda,  164; 
rescued  bjr  Cleveland,  179 ;  difference  with 
him  about  the  chaplet.  190 ;  defended  by 
Brenda,  210 ;  stabbed  bv  CleTehnd,  335 ; 
■trange  communication  from  Noma,  ^7  ; 
rescue  of  the  sisters,  410;  narratiYe  ol  his 
birth,  419 ;  marriage,  437. 

Mills  in  Shetland,  npU%  433. 

Minna  Trml,  a6;  cold  reoepckm  to  Mor> 
daimt,  ia6 ;  attentions  from  Cleveland,  1^7 ; 
confidences  with  Brenda,  194 ;  night  visit 
from  Noma,  \m ;  her  feehngs  and  affec- 
tions, ao8  ;  her  fortune  told,  334  ;  meeting 
with  her  lover,  339 ;  plights  hira  the  troth 
of  Odin,  33S  *  ^serenadM,  343  \  Llood  on 
her  feet,  sji :  riding  on  thepreapice,  380  ; 
tinder  Noma's  spell,  38S ;  m  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  363;  takes  the  pistol.  t7S ; 
meetmg  with  Cleveland  in  the  cathednu, 
383  ;  and  at  Stennis,  406;  reaifiuuioof  418. 

Montrose's  invasion,  156. 

Moonlight  and  love,  170. 

Mordaunt.    Set  Mertoun. 

Mousa  Castle,  n9U%  439. 

Music,  influence  of  simple,  i6ow 

Nick  STRi^MPm.    Stt  Pacolet. 

Noma  at  Stourburgh,  S7 »  tempest  toog^  64  ; 
at  the  wreck,  83  ;  warns  Mordaunt  against 
Cleveland,  los ;  her  tale,  199;  telb  the 
fortunes  of  the  company,  317  ;  meeting 
with  Mordaunt*s  fatner,  964  ;  Manus's 
account  of  her,  374 ;  visit  from  the  Troils 
in  her  cavern,  388 ;  her  spell  over  Minna, 
989  I  throws  out  the  victuals,  396 ;  claims 
Mordaunt  as  her  son,  337 ;  separates 
Minna  and  Cleveland,  383 ;  mistidces  her 
son,  418 ;  end  of,  436. 

Noma,^  criticism  on  the  character,  6 ;  mU^ 

Norse  fragments,  m#/#,  430. 
Northera  Lighthouse  voyagCf  %• 

Odin,  promise  of,  nMt^  43t. 

pACourr  the  dwarf,  aSi,  sm^ 
Pedler.    Set  Bryce. 
Pictish  Burgh,  noie^  439> 
Pirate.    Set  Cleveland* 
Pirate  crew,  343  \  captured,  414* 
Pirate,  the  novel,  7* 
Plantie  cruive,  n^*^  430. 
Punch-bowl  at  Bmih  Westra,  14s. 

RoNALDSON,  the  ranxelaaa,  8$ ;    ideas  of 

saving  life,  113. 
Roost  ot  Sumbuifh,  9. 
Rover,  life  o^  3si. 

Sagas,  Norse,  93. 
St.  Ma^tts  Cathedra],  381* 
St.  Ninians,  ruins  of,  ada. 
St.011afair,  318, 3x8. 
"'  '  '  '    "'    tland,  14. 


Scotch  in  ShetiL ._, 
Seak-fowl,  catching. 
Sea  ■wosteis,  t$sit, 


431* 


Serenade  of  Minna,  S43* 

Shetland  Mamland,  9 ;  tanpest,  34 ;  pootesf 

it6;    allegiance   to    Denmark,  1S6;   the 

white   fishery,  336:   drawbacks   of,  304; 

mills,  HPtt,  433  ;  fishermen,  xm/t,  438. 
Songs— 

A  thousand  winters  dark  have  flown,  303* 

And  you  shall  deal  the  funeral  dole,  346. 

Champion,  fomed  for  warlike  toil,  365. 

Dwellers  of  the  mountain,  rife,  301. 

Farewell  I   farewell  1   the  voice  you  liear» 
>44* 

Farewell,  merry  maidens,  to  song  and  to 
laugh,  337. 

Farewell  to  Northmaven,  135. 

Fathonu  deep  beneath  the  wave,  i6f  • 

For  leagues  along  the  watery  way,  196. 

Love  wakes  and  weeps,  343. 

Mother  darksome,  mother  dread,  318. 

Robin  Rover  said  to  his  crew,  335. 

St.  Magnus  control  thee,  that  martyr  ol 
treason.  347. 

Stem  eagle  ol  the  br  north-west,  64* 

The  sun  u  rising  dimly  red,  is4* 

Thou  so  needful,  vet  so  dread,  389- 

Thou  that  aver  biUows  dark,  391. 

Spanish  Armada,  pillaging  of,  aas. 
Stennis  standing  stones,  «#/#,  440. 
Stories,  long,  133  t  Claud  Hakra^s,  >44* 
Stourburgh,  the    factor's   house,  36;  coU 

hospitaiitV  at,  47. 
Sumbui)(h  Head,  9. 
Superstitions,  sta|^  of,  59,  ais* 
Sword-dance,  ttcte,  433< 
Swertha,  Mertoun's  M 

of  wreckage,  88,  iia* 

Tbmpbst  in  Shetland,  34. 
song.  64* 

Triptolemus,  his  education,  40 ;  opaet  by  tW 
sneltie,  lao;  his  improvements,  146;  se 
the  whale<hase,  173  ;  finding  the  treasury 
306;  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  pirates,  3f^ 

Troil.    Set  Brenda,  Magnus,  and  Mioaa. 

Troth-plight.  Norse,  8. 

Trouble,  different  effectt  of,  396. 

Trows,  the,  n0Uf  433. 

Urkv,  Sib  John,  m^U,  43S* 
Vauchaw.    Stt  Mertom*Btf*I* 

Ward  Hill  CARBtmcLB,  nsit,  4|fik 
Whale-chase,  173. 
Winds,  sale  of,  <t«£r,  43a. 

song  to  the,  30I. 
Woman,  mconsistendes  of  an  adimred,  140^ 
Women  fond  of  investigating  mystery,  la  : 

side  with  the  oppressed,  936;  whims  ct, 

131. 
Wreck  seene,  78. 
Wreckage  furaitara,  195 ;  in  Shstlsiid,  tuU^ 

43)« 

YARLSNOr,  10. 

Yellowley.  Jasper,  sfi  i  9M  mtm 
and  Barbara. 

ZrrujfD.   JWShtUaad. 
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